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lY* ON THE 0- *NESE TEA-TJL\DE TVITH TIBET. 

Btffl-tli'cuiil tea: (1P» oa which tm fur Tibetim market {■ gmvn: tho TiLd 5 *cliiiij| t«l* ' 
plojita i qnaiLUL'A of the tr>a, 1^.—Hamihkrtnio of the inferior tea hniehmtDd; pre^ 
pemtiun of the heat klod ef te*; cenvejaoiEe of paclqi};™^ 1S4.—The q^muaiify of tber 
export eolmlaliDd freia the onnnkl duty paid^ hrich^tea (and bote ISS). — Tbs 
pextioD; the pmt-rfcUlo, IDC.—The dio; the expeoilltDro and pmdt a{ the 
exporter,- Lliuso, Batao^, atwl Tjirflhicjj'lu ptiiMs; ropeea, IVT . — TibeUb nomei for 
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dinner pintra <T tho Tibetans: fticUitiee of tnile, SjIKI,—S vvet tea on Mount Q: lea 
with natural Quvotu cf milk t a wild tea plant, 
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TEAVELS AND RESEAEOHES 

IJf TUB 

INTEBIOB OF CHINA, 

By E. a,LI,0K^-E Babeh, Chinese S««ti^ of LegstioD, Peking.* 


I. A JOraxiiY OF EXPIORATION IN WE 3 TEBN SStr^ffU.kN. 

(Ii«aiJ a I tbo Juno I3tli, ISSI,) 

p. 202 . 

1- On tde lioAD TO THE Capitai;,, 

I TAfliEii tmtldi- the ™£eni gato of Ch’min*^h‘iiiG' on ^ 

July 8th, 1877, Ml of Uio plea™„blo nnOeipatfon " 1^1 
plungeinlo the noknowo. xbo W Ch^oE^oI.^ 
vinoinl mpital liod.it i. troe. boon olrendy tmdJen w f .7 
Europeim: but beyond that point tbo whoJa of tbn v.-« f “» 

riigbt ..oeption, w« uutrSlJa^aA My PM*" ™ 
ch-«ng-ta, to Rioko on oxouraion to lhe^«e!^r 'M^hiag 

tb«„ .^veiling oil k^-dioo. to daecond 10^“;“^”^;“of 

“rS,”.’-.; sz tr tT." .f”* .“w i. is 

m^ias « d«al, » ,«.w, ^ CSw rSrtS \ 

A woni or tik’oi^itb respect to transport 

in Western China ^to po«K«^ any aoL of \ 

Without a sedan chair, not noocasarllT oa a canv ^ 

honour and glory of tho thing. TJnfarnished with^h ^ 

tok™ of ^Ubility. bo in linbl. to be Ihru.t 

to bo kept waiting at fomoa, to bo roleiratwi *1, nJgnway^ 

roou., and gauaMly to be treated 

wopao. with familiarity, aa a peddliag foot^ wba o, bl" 
living in hi> own country, baa coma to subaiat on ru,' " i" i*®.®*"* 

mo«, effective than a pai^ort. Z iTri^^o “ t 

abouid b. in venture to^ari^bl^^ 

• T^ith Bdititioti&l botoDtec supplied br CbJond IT VnU a 

W.Gtlh a,*, TLew Dota bm d^tiDgralihciJ fh>m of 3 Up n ^”^'1 

of thtU autliDdg. tl*e laitieli 

Voi_ I, 
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iinlncky enoonut^r on the pass above CU'in^-ch'i ilaien partly to liij* 
having travelk'd without a di&ir; indeotl, the natives told mo thul, 
aoomg him riJo alwul tho country in wltat appeared to them a vogno 
and purpoeolcfis mBuner, they imagined him to lio a fugitive from sonm * 
<liBastTCitia battle. A chair is, moteoverT very Ui^^rtil as the safest veluclo 
for d&nying instminenta, and for stowing away all those numerons odJa 
and ends which it is tronblesoma to unpack frequently from, trunks. 
The mat cuahiona ami arm-pillows with which it ia furnished make the 
coolest and most comfortable bed whidi can bo wished for in hot 
w'oather^ when laid opon a couple of square tahleti or n stratum of 
planks. My cooIlcs wore hired ly the month, at 300 cash—about feu- 
pcncc—per diem for each man. The eouventioual stipulation is to jxiy 
onl}'' IDO cash on days when no travelling is done; but, as the weather 
Was at its hottest aud 1 did not intend to linger on the road, this clausa 
was Omitted. The traveller shonld bftvo a written agreement made out, 
nnd should insist upon having a fu^t'&n, or head coolie, umoug bis men, 
who will be responsible for their discipline. 

Tho comfort and convenience of a ttavcDor is very much at tho mercy 
of these porters, more especially in the case of a foreigner. It is far 
preferable to engage them from a Fu-hong, an establishment liceused 
for the purpose by tho local government. Coolies can bo hired off tho 
street more cheaply, but tho traveller will pDssesa Uttlo control over 
them. Each porter Iieis to pay teu cash a day to tho Fu-hong, which 
appoiuid a fu-t'ou to represent its authority en roafe, and to collect tho 
percentage. Tho reason of tins apparent extortion is that native oOioials 
travel irco of expense for coolies and baggage oniraals^ and tho burden 
falls upon tho Fu-hong, which has to supply them gratis. Tho per- 
oentago paid by every- coolie—or rather, by tveiy private traveller—is 
by way of providing for such contingencies, and of yielding beyond 
these a sufficient fititidus for the keeper of the €?sUblishniont. I eu^ged 
fifteen coolies, and was thereforo paying about sixpence a day for the 
tmvclling cxpenECs of native functionaries. 

In additiun to this levj' by the manager of the Fu-hotig, the fu-t ou 
ulsoooUocUia rimiiar pereenUge for his own use and cinolumouL Iti 
return for this privilega ho is cijxietod to find substitutes for coolies 
who may fall sick ou the road, to bo respomdblo for losses and thefts 
to watch too baggage during halts, and generally to maintain order 
and discipline. The western Chinese am a fair-dealing, juBtice-loving 
people, and tho fu-fou is always a porson of prounueut honesty, Wlien 
thoToforo, an exorbitant doraand has to bo made, ho invarilbiy snboms 
one of hifi ooolica to put it forward, and when tho escactiou is dotocted 
he is the firat to oondemn the o^lioiis oondncl of the eitoTtionor, * 

Crossing the gmve^jovortH] hills outside the city, wo soon ranched 
the fortified post of Fu-t'ott-kuan, about four miles^ distatioe, a reruark- 
nbly pieturiMiue knoll protecting tho isthmus of tho peninsula of rook 
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I>n wjikili CWung-chlng h built. So long 4 s tho oncitoling riTer* am 
ttuninandod, and this ontpoat i« bold. Cli’iingwth^iug b gocaro from 
^ attack. Here tbo road divides, uno branch leading to Pi-ahaa Ileion, 
and tbe other, which we were to follow, being tho great highway 
through WciJlorn Saa-ch*uan, and prolftbly the finest mad in ChiiiO. For 
a few railce iKjyond it iivould be considered a handBomo road in any 
oountry. Passing under DUmcirous stone portahi {p^ai^tt or p'ot-fan^) 
of nuisulve atructura and daborate carring, and paved with, largo sand 
Btono slaba or cut through the solid rock, tho avenno winds along 
hc^eeu rows of huge oomtaemorutive tablets. Those are monolitha 
rising in tome cases :22 feet above ground, iti proportion much like tho 
larger masses of Stonehenge, and engraved with deeply cut ehametens. 
They are all njore or less recent, ns also are the ij’aMoua. Tha roadway 
may be said to be undergoing oonstant renewal wherever it is hown in 
the rock, for many of tho beggars, who abound near this point, are 
arin^ with iron-jxjinted sticks, with which they prod cut an infinitcofinal 
particle of rook w'hile entreating tho alina of paoseiu. 

^ Ihree days joutnoy of 17 or IS miles each, carried us to Tnog- 
ch’uan, tho first city on tho Ifigliraad to tiio capitol, thieugh a ven' 
broken country, crossed at intervals of about seven miles by ranges of 
1(KK> feet or less ekvaticn above tbe general level, which nm approxi¬ 
mately X.N.R As toen from the rood, tlio land is rather spareoly 
wooded with bamboo, (^'presa. oak (ChUng-kang), add with the wide- 
branching banyan, tho only ti»o of which seems to b« to sfiford its 
invaluable shade to vvayfarerH. Cultivation is everywhere douse; indeed, 
xi-ith tho OKooption of graves and the immediate neighbourhood of hoosca 
and Goverumont works such aa the ancicdt walls which here and there 
^loBo tho api^roach to a [.aas over tho hills, und tbe few slopos wMcb are 
too Bleep for agriculture, every eijot of gretmd ia tilled, and most of it 
terraced. Not much store k oet by the wheat crop, the SfiuehWnoso 
lieing, ut any rate in the Bouthorn districts, a licc-eating people. The 
rams are very irTegnlar. The present year, however (1879), has roturnc^l 
a good rice crop, reputed to be nine-tenths of tho host possible harvest; 
and my pBgLiter showB that mid fell on ted days in April, eleven iij 
^y, thirtocd in June, and seven in July, Success eeems to depend 
chiefly upon a plentiful rujifalL in June and fine ’weather in July, but in 
tlie early part of the hitler month a medorato fall is desirable. Maine 
ajid millet have this year sho^m u doficieney of 50 per cent, below tho 
assumed maximum, owing to tbo July diymtHa, but a failure of those 
crepe, whi^ are devoted principally to the diatIllation of 8pint«, k not 
u senouB disoakr. On tho Tibotao border, but still on the great plateau 
1. & m tho region of which Batang may be conaidcrevl the centre, tho 
r.wy Boasoa is almost iwrfoetly regular, extending from the beginning 
of June to the middle of August, tho rest of the year being fine; «nd 
from what I can gather, this weather syatem impinges variably upon 
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Westem Si^Q-cb'nnn, tnAkin^ JuIVi which ladepcndotitly ohould ha^ 
jicrhapn^ our dryeat month in C1i''ung-cli''ing:, n very utitniBtworthy ecii^oUni 
TJiua, in .Tuly IBZS rain fell on fiftoGn dayn. Famine of wide extent aro 
not froqnoot in the provmcti, bnt it ifl oaey to gather from tho goraip of * 
oouELtiy folk that local waTcity in neither unknown nor unoxpcctecl. It 
might bo Jioppowd that the nnmoroiiA rivets which portQCate the comitry 
Iwtwecn Ch'itng-ch'ing and the capital wonlj bo available for pnrpcsea 
of irrigntion; but they pass thcongh it without efiTectuilly watering it. 
There am few rivnlete, and tho surfheo ia ao irregularly worn down that 
there are almost no fiat vnUeya ; even level bottom lands of «mall extent 
are rarely mot with. The fields, therefore,, lie too high above the water- 
ooursea to ho irrigated from them by means of the nsTial machines* The 
eoil. again, is by no meant rich, and ie generally very shallow* 


Novorthclcso, tho indnstrieua and timely care of a nnnuircituj popula¬ 
tion has mailo tlio district tho greenest of all Cbincso hill-gToundB. 
Without moch claim to the grandeur ef abruptoeae, although some of 
the ranges rise to 1500 feet above the hoUowa, the scenery' pussessce a 
tranquil charm too Taricd to bo mouotonone* The face of the conutry 
ifl all Inukcn up into little nooks, auiphitheatres, nud dells, so that tho 
read is always turning comers and ending into new pree|)ectB, nnd 
when it aaewndj) a ridge it Bomotimos almost loses itself among ahnilj- 
herica and plantotiona, which cut off the view of cultivation, and give a 
sudden impressien of seclusion. 

Be.!dc» tho iiouiil faim produce, ond o goed doul of opium, tjio 
dirtricl poosooooo miuoo of ireu ond cooL It ig veiy poooiblo thot tho 
(otter moy. heforo long, whou •teomero ply on tlio Upper YouB-tzi. 
doTClop into ou important oounx of trade. Even at prooeot it in 
woikoil OD u eoniudorahle Boalo in » rango fonr or fivo mileo went 
of > villuEO nnmod Ma-fong Bridge, which «mnia to bo Uio centto 
of tho oool tr«lo, nod to which tho output in atiicd. umoug other 
modoo of tmneport, on tho hockg of cuttle Ohod with ntraw nuodulu I 
won told thut tho prinoipul mines uro eight or ton in number, uud thut 
01.0 of tbow koepo u hundred men ut work duy uud night to draw tho 
coni from tho workings to the pif. mouth. Esch men in Biie to bring 
uwuy ubOTt o hundredweight ten timeo in the twenty-four bonra. which 
woidd give SO touo per diem for guo pil^ no nuiuU praduction for u 
t bmrae mme. At Mu-fmig Bridge the ooui kJJ* fer 100 cosh per owt 
but nt the pita tho sumo quuutity mny bo hod for TO eunll. er suy firm 
sbillmp u 1^ A^ n».r runs through tho yillugo, «.d wiU ouo 
duy. It»to be hoped. a«t the coul down to tho Yuug-teu. Tho rango 
whom ^ .ram ooeur. m iorallj eelebrated for its general preduetivt 

“l™ “ '’*™ rieitorathe Lomutiou 

that oonL grnws insidiO' itp and cpinm outside 

„f tta ‘r* ", e*™ it- to the villuge 

of Jtu-ftng. A irally pieosmg Iradiifononpreteudiug 
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arch, and is worth recordings jf for no other reason than its novelty 
timid the odioos hathoa of intones about diagona and pheenixea whioh 
form the stock of Chmoao fblh-Iore^ The legend relates that when the 
biidgo wag ootnpleteds and the opening day dawned, a wedding proce:^ 
fiion escorting a newly^marriod bride happeuftl to oomo down the road. 
It h a ciiatom, or for the credit of the story is said to bo a custom, that 
the person who first orossee a now bridge ahonld 1» allowed the 
privilege of naming it; bat in practice an ofiicial of all arailsble 
ilistinetion is ixtdncod to lend hia preeonco for the oecasionH On the 
day in ijnestioa, however, tho local magnate wns not forthcoming, so tlio 
engineer, with phenomenal gallantly- for a Chinamen, invited the bride 
to supply a name, which she did in an impromptu verso to thia effect:— 

ActCM a ucw-msde bridge ta-dny, 

A nuir-mBiIo hriilo I Inko my way; 

Tbe bridge fball tiemr the bridal aisn 

And jolt) my husband'a ruunc with Dilne.^ 

The bride’s irnmp was " Fang.” and the husband’s “ Ma,” and the bridge 
is calloil Mn-fang Bridgo to this day. The stoty obvioudy ought to lie 
tme, but, if it is not, tho reason is that young Chinese ladies have 
noithor permission, courago, nor ability, to pronotmoB themselves in 
such fUsbion. 

We were to have lodged, tho first night of qur journey, in the large 
villago of Pai-ehih-yi, hut at 10 p.m, the tlicrcaometer showed P3*, atid 
in tho crowded precincts of tho inn Sleep being utterly out of 
<|ne6tion, I started again at II r.u., and walked on through the night, 
having been told of a high rilgo, six or sovon miles ahead, on the crast 
of which I hoped to find four or fivo dogreea of lower temperature; but 
it was not until two o’clock in the morning that T ucared its base, only 
to find it Heparatcil from me by a deep glen hidden in such trackless 
obscurity that it was impossible to find the way Tlie night, 

though moonIcsB, was astonishingly brilliant- Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn 
TvoTo all blazing simultaneously, anil it was precisely tins illuminatien 
which threw the hollow into so dense a shadow. TliO village of 
Tson-ma-kartg is built on the hither side of tho glen, and I looked 
about for a eparo corner of street to sleep on during the cool hour 
which precedes dawn; but the villagers, driven out of their houses by 
the heat, were lying naked on tho pavement, and what was still niore 
TCpnlsive, they had lighted fires in the roadway to keep off mos^iuEtos. 
It is odd how populous a village looks when all its jiihabitanls, or at 
Any rnto the male division, am spread out length wise on tho streets. 
Them was no help for it but to rotraco a good deal of road in search of 
a clear spot on which to t&ke a nap- ntid a proof of the dcuflitv of 
cnltivtttion in this part* wJiich is one of tho few flats, comparatively 
njicaking, of Ssu’Ch’nan, is that I spent a goad half-hour in finding a 
bate space Targe onoiigh to Ho cm. Iho roadway w-ae not available. 
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for poscEL^TB TTcro trooping along it pretty eontinnonBly, Hiring one 
of these to fan nie^ for my cnvalcade had not eamo oii^ I slept until 
shortly after daybreak^ and then croBsod the glen, finding on the other 
Hide a eoql hiU-tep erowned by an ancient fortificfttion. Xear the 
annuiiit a frealiT clear atTcam, the only cold water in the qountcy at siich 
& KaaoD, ifi&nee from a apriiig and winda down the awards Future 
tTavollem who may journey wcatward from rii'ting’HSh’lng in the 
Hummer, will do well to make this point their Krtd stage. 

Ynng-ch*nan is a mere country toivn, iKwisessing no niannfacturo 
except that of paper fana, for whieh it has gained a certain celebrity* 
A enrione industry carried on in iU vicinity is that of pickling frogs* 
The animala am captured by angling in the paddy-fields, and the hind 
legs arc cut off, dried, salted, and eprinkled with chili pepper* Frogs 
are eaten pretty generally all over China, but I never before hetird of 
this process of pickling. 

As the river, whidi runs aii miles or so beyond Yiing-eh’nan, is 
neared, a belt of conutry of a more broken and irrogidar nfltnro is 
tntemd* As above remarked the hill-systema of this part of the pn> 
vines niu N.K.E. and Sii.W., but tlie goiieml fall of level of the coimtiy 
w at right angles to this direction, and i» followed by tlio rivers which 
pay ^vir tribute to the Yangtxu. Such a condition compels the rivers 
to pierce or turn innmueTsblo obstacles, and gives them very devious 
couTsea, which add greatly to the xueturcsqueiiess of the district. On 
tlio southern side of tlio Yangfcsii much tho samo character prevaik, 
with the eieoption that the general elope occurs in n convorno seuso, 
and is more scycto, the level rising somewhat rapidly toivanls tho 
border of Knei-chon, and tho mountaine being much higher and 
strangely abrupt And wiiomas tho rivere on tho left bonk of tho 
^angteu have overtomo nU obatecles with fair sutccaa, eome of the 
stTroms on the other side have troheu down altogether, and failed to 
make a pas.ap. IV hen a dendloek of this nature occura the stream 
undertnm^ the e,iudstono and disappears into a chasm to rclssno, uo 
doubt, furtlier on. It Kdcius evidect that the hollows where this pheno¬ 
menon ™,rs must have been lakes at no remote period; indeed, in 
duriL^h”"* mtenuitteDt lakes, tho access of^ter 

ductivn r;™_i u hoppens oveij tew years that pro- 

ff “rr T'’"*”" “‘""'8. Tbo popolaLu 

tttfe Kilt xrT+i, fj.n deal of money for schemes of drain- 

ip^v aT*"* 
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The riTer whicli tlio Iiigh roatl cmascH liy llie Shtiang-sliih bridge a 
fvw miles beyond yniig-oh^uanj btLs an fixcc^ptionnl nortbom cotiTBo, and 
\yind& dellglitfiillj ulong through a fiiicce^iiioii of ii'ido pools, separated 
by beds of rocks and overhung by wooded cliffl. The bridge, evidentlj^ 
jt structure of great ago, which has Tindorgono frcquctiJ; restoratiou, is of 
a very primitive ecjnstractioa. j^toiie slabs piled rudely oiio on another 
form tho piert^, which support wooden beacis laid across them. TJio 
foot-way is forty yards long, and is roofed throughout like all the 
wooden bridges of Ssii-cb.'inin. It is aurprlsmg to meet with ^tmotures 
of this rudimentary nature in a province whore atono is employed in 
huge masaes with an apparent carelesancsa of expense, and which lioasta 
the finest stono arches ia China. Jn this intttaneo tho bridgo is very 
uucient, and it has been found more convenient to repair it than to mplaeo 
it: but the same style is still ein|>]o}'cd in cases where the timid Chinew? 
mason coDsiders the ehannol too broad for au arch. 

A little convDimtion uritli natives soon satisfies tho traveller that 
Ssii-cb^uan is practically a young province. Thoy speak of K'<mg-hsi 
and Kioii-Umg as monarchs of remoto antiquity, and their chronologj- 
hardly reaches further back than the end of the IWingB, about 1045, 
That the country was peopled, or more correctly sjietikiug repeoplcd, m 
tho early part of tho present dynasty, is, however, an historioftl fact 
which does not requiro auy additional proof* S^omo scant account of the 
anarchy which depopulated the province dniing tho progress of the 
Tartar invasion will he found in tho concluding chapters of De MaiUa's 
* History of China/ and is no doubt based on tho exjieriencc of Jesnit 
missionaries who were in S«u-eh"uaii during tho period described, for 
there is, of eonree, iu> Chinese history of the time. The most remaikablo 
and ultimately almost tho only dgure in tho story is a certain Chang 
Ilaien-Kjhung, who gained pussesstoo of tbo province in 1044 and pro- 
claimei;! himaelf Emperor of tho West in Ch’^ng-tu* 'ITicrci is a difficulty 
in the way of understanding the policy of this mlor, which it ia to bo 
feared will a1wuj-s remain iusui>orable, for his simple mode of govern- 
iimnt was ILtcruily to coudemu. all his subjecta to summaiy'' execution. I 
have collected from De Mailla the subjoined list of some of tbe re rones 
which the imporial nihilist introducotl:— 

JfdiartmJ.—33,310 undtii^ttaLcQ; 3000 eimactiH ; <000 of bti own £7,000 

Bildiihtst primjtsi l>00i0Cl0 imLabitiiatfi of CtiV&^-ta; 'iPO of hifl ovfU oonteblltri; 
400,000 wivcft of hut tfuapa; ofurj'liocj; cIbo 3ti flio jumvluci!. — Every 

littlldiiTig In tho jirovlnw. —KwrytliiiiK inflamKiaiblje. 

This pt\>gTamme apjicai^ to have bceo got through in about five jearB, 
3Iatiy stones are aurreut about this slngnlar potentate; 
among others tho following detail, tiot recounted by the historian, 
which occurred after the capture of CbcDg-tn. By w-ay of diverting liis 
wife, to whom he seoins to have been devotedly attacheil, ho cut oCT the 
feet of the woiueu wito bad been slaughtered ami bnUt three pagodas 
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with thein. Unhappily hia material waa not qnite sufficient to complete 
the third monument, and the artistio oje of his empress detected the 
lock of aymmetry* vhcrgnpon the bnmoitjue monarch chopped off her 
foot tod added them to the sonimit. Chang’s hatred of the human race, 
tod mdcod of tho whole animal kingdom of SsO-ch^min, ia eiploined hj 
tho Chinefle, not adequately, by his having inadvertently sat down npon 
a bed of nettles, a plant for which the province is famous. His whole 
^017 like an wtravagiat burlesque^ but its genond truth cannot 
ho doabted. Tho SsD-ch’nauesc hebevo that very few of the natives 
fin^i ^ , tod when I protest that a good many must have been loft, 
otherww the Tartaru, who are known to have slaughtered their 
hundr^s of thousands, would have had nobody to maasacre. they reply 
tiiat the Tartais maggacred the goHimu of Chang Haien-chuDE. Tliat 
^vastator was the first of his army to fall by tho Tartar arrow. Ho 
died a most heimc and glerinua death, charging the whole Hanohu host 
atone and almost unarmed.* 

The r™«.t :^hit«,,f« or ot ooy ™to tho «,nti.on. piirt of tho 
r -r immig™.!* who oamo in nador 

J r™ f'h T Hnien 1 fonnd n colony of immi- 

ContoiK^on™ pToym^ who ptofos to bo nblo to oponk 

n ‘ ‘ P™''“<!i«tion of tho onoohnli^ 

of Loi Jolt o, o™ 

liad Tisitod limtlnnT h 7 *”*"““**”“' ™ Sround that his omiam 

« ta* “T TP-.!. .= 

ruereial importanoo of itt + ^ ‘^'Serves passing notice for the com- 
Yiinff ch^iitol^n T * ccatral position between the thico cities of 

n.an?ra=.«“'o?SZj'« ‘I*'- 

TirfnitT, Tho liltlo town-^for h do«™"tho“™ ^ ^ 

of the populcusneKB cf d ™ name —a a good mstanco 

rivalling the cities in arteaJlnT ” ^ ® few villages 

the oonntiy between Ch'iin them in trade. So far as 

tho most basy and peopled *^*** capital is cod earned, perhaps 

and extends to the city of Tia^h ** begina about this i*mt 

parts; it has good water mm osa of the lea^t mountainona 

-fflaootowith “ comcodiooo rivooood it. 

and two epeoiolly with tho outern province, j 

stnrlefw a thriving ^™-e!otli, fenidi 

coTOparalivo level, and in t a^cnlttire, again, furonrod by tha 
irrigation from the rivet and AXCepUanal possibility of 

“Temgo, particnUrly in sn~, r, above the 

• De Udii. I " S"- It 1. to tho trwlo erieing from thoa* 
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sources tlxftt tho cxietenco of so many largo villages \a to Ins tmooJ. 
Speaking broadly, the purely agricultaral parts of Ssu-cb^ian are 
remarkable for tbo abeenoo of villages properly eo called. In the 
eastern previeoea prepriotors, tenantBn and labotireiB^ ivitli a feii- abop- 
keepeis and artiaana, gather together, apjjarently for the sake of mutual 
protection, in an assemblago of bouses surroTinded by a mud wall, often 
at Bomo distance frem tlieir fields. Btit in Ssu^Vuim the farmer end 
Lia workpeople live, it may bo said, mvaTiahly in forni-houscs on thtir 
land, und tlio tendciK^ is to the Bepamtion. mtier than to the congrega¬ 
tion, of dircllinga. Thus when scveml sons divide an cetato and their 
increasing families demand more houBo-raom, they generally prefer to 
orrct new hoofloa on each sejmnte inheritance, rather than, aa in other 
previuM, to huild cIobo to the original family mansion, or to enlarge 
it. It tliua reenlts that the whole country is dotted over with cottages 
at a abort distance from one another, picturesque and frequently 
spaciotia edificGs cotnpoficd of a strong timber frame filletl up in tbo 
intertitioes with walls of stone belov: and mud above, and roofed evonly 
dojrawards from the ridge pole, with only a slight slops to broad envea, 
which—without any upturn at the comers, such as tho typical Chfnciio 
TOO poseesBcs^form a wido verandah. The reseioblanoe which these 
ciT^llijigB bear to tho old stylo of English honscfl has been noticed, I 
tbmk, by Captain Blakiaton, and, with the ciooption of the roof, which 
reminds one of a Swiss eJtdUt, the simikTity is striking in outward 
aapwti the wooden framework, bkek with seeming point, flhows out 
^Tidly on the whitew'ashed walls, and embowered as they generally are 
re a clump of greenery, the Satt-ch'uan oottagfs convoy a delnaivo 
impt^ion of clcaulino.^s, comfort, and neatness which it doca not 
rofiuiro a very close approach to dissipate. Tho hypothetical paint 
turns out to be grime, and tho wbitew*aflh mostly effloroscenco. Being, 
however, more spacious, they are probably more healthy than tbo 
cfrewded mud-huts of other provinces, and at any rate it must be an 
ad%'flntago to so filthy a people as the Chinese to live os far away from 
one another as poasiblo, 

Baron \\ Bichthofen, in drawing attention to this bretulcast distribu¬ 
tion of iahitations, remarks that ■* people can live in this state of isolation 
soparation only w here they expect peace, and profound peace is 
iiidced tho impreasioa which Ssb-ch'nBn prominently conveys.” There 
is cubtless mnch truth in the ohservation j hut tho expectation ofpeaco 
must have suffer^ nmny and grievous disappointmenta. Perhaps a more 
precise expknation Is that tho immigranta, refugc«, and oxiles—for 
relates that people were sent in chains to colcuisetho province 
by K atjg-hrt—who came in from distant localities in tho early days of 
the present dynasty, natureJly built apart upon tbo lands which woro 
plotted them, having In genoiul few family ties which would induce 
eta at the outset to build in commnniticfi, and, moreover, speaking 
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TanotJS diakota. Xo at^rioue iiivnaipn ocemred to maliry tKLi coDdition 
for nearly two cor.lDri.8, until the Taipinfi outbreak made it nooeaaao' 
to tmito fpr common saMy. It m interesting to notice how thh 
eme^ncy ww met by ao mattered a poptilatiom Thor subBcribod 
together and built atone wnUa round some convoiuent hiU-top on wliich 
they took refuge at the approadi of the rebek. leaving tbcLr landii and 
k™ to be mvagecL But the aei»amto system having noTr beoomo 

so ^at the fortilScationB renmii nninliabited and koUted, and will 
doubtless so remain until tlio ne^tL invastom They are ven^ oomiuoii on 
-^-klly near tho Ymigtzu. and Captain Bkkkton 

^ "-I*-!, h- ..uch .U» 

vilW‘lift di.ti»guUU«l fto„ 

.liopsomic,! by tli6 fontn „J ‘H®. °f 

foil on ovetj- fourth or fif f i“ T“'‘ 

gstheringa are the contm.! f maybe, Theso 

fesUvalji, thentrioil shows nodnny'^' unnounccmonts, 

bargain for the salo or ro^ltinw If w h “^“”8^ « 

i* put off tilt mnrkolJa,- If „ „ ^ 5“ ^ tbo matter 

beads of families, the hioroontaolT”™''’’'!-^ rregotiated by tho 

the preliminaries nnil to *a ‘ P"!'“ ®“ ** ** “I’ 

ofat tho same eentre. The'riddlor°thrL‘T f 

tinker all repair thither at -i ■’ '“‘■'“''i the blaolienuth. and tho 

pnrehaae of tho lonov.w’i *’“= "'“‘® ““bes hia 

■laye of meeting, Tl!^ 07 ^: 05 ™! ''■’T '1'’®'? »«"«" on tho 

blooked with tncrchamUac that iT ’ ""d and 

tht'iDa ^ difficult to make way through 

of equal or it umy be of much ^PPoare to him. aaother 

On inquiring tho'«„« of uCrirr‘ “-ir!’’ 

»«rkeWay. and he wUI U^na^^ *» - “<>* 

r- vOlage. in agriealtnml hnra“g™f Ity' -kt" 

from Yn-ting-p-n rorwards"^go“ml™■liffeient,and 

‘-her room hohind te i.mri^.i::S'“r« >'-■ ^n 

which iToJ evidenOy been discharnod *'™ “““< 

j aecn uiKharged, thongli I was told that they 


connon 
wore 
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loatlod with gravel instead of ihot, Eaeli ivaa bctch feet long, tko 
exterior diLkinoter at ilio mn&lo tioing about nine incbcfl, and the'boro 
four inehee* They Tiem circled with myctl bands of hooi^iron less thnn 
ono-oJghth of an inch thick, tho Ijand round the nmzzh being a little 
ibouter, and* bcaidcfl these* two atripa of iron were laid in along the 
aides. From the muzzle to the vent* which was aimply bored in tho 
wood, measured about four feet, and tho rear tapered away to a slightly 
oarved tail. Tho whole aflfuir weighed about 80 pounds, ’ It wr«i iu the 
teeth of Buoh war-engines that the Taipmgs* or their fellow mwraudens. 
got )>osse8sion of tho place* 

Tho interior city seemed mtber poor and dilapidated, but it contains 
a good many handsame shops. A largo proportion of the citizecs arc- of 
Cantonese descent. Starting again at 10 a,h. wo jias&ed through tho 
suburb, more than a nulo long, and suddenly came upon au afllucnt of 
tho Lu-chou river. The stream Ja about 80 yanls broad, with little 
enrrout, and is iiroasod at the end of tho suburb by a handsomo stano 
bridge of six or seven arehos* over which the high road passes. Instead 
of following it, however* wo took boat and dropped down with tho 
cufreut somo four or Evo miles* meeting a good deal of traffic* chiefly 
^1* bricks, and coffin-planks. But the principal industry of the placo 
is gmsB-cloth (ma-jpu), of which wo noticed no small quantity laid out 
to bleaeJi on the banks. Four miles or less from the city a ledge of 
rock, supporting a slab bridge of some forty arches* runs right acrc«s tbe 
stream, allowing exit to the water through one narrow- opening betw een 
six and seven feet broad. All boats must* of course* bo built by this 
inexorable measurement* 

Tho thermometer here atcod at 101*’ in the best ehotle I could flud, 
but a more satisfactory expoauro at 3 ivm. showed 0S“* A child had died 
froiii tho beat shortly beforo wo arrived, its parents having brought it 
down to tho river to co&l it. TToat apoplexy, knowm in Saii-chW as 
Irfi Sitti, or death from exhaustion, is a common and wull-known esuso 
of death among tho Chinese, and thoro is, in my i>oor opinion and 
cxperionoe, no reason to suppose that foreigners are more liablo than 
natives to sulfer from it. The latter, no doubt, resist exposure to tho 
direct rays with greater impunity, but they are on tho other hand less 
able to bear up against tho weakening effeoto of a long pericHl of 
exceptional heat, though relieved by tho constant nsa of tho fati and the 
hcibit ot Bleeping naked. Tho nightly attacks of inusquitos are not a 
whit less formidablo to tho ChinaEutui than to thu Englishmau* and 
ninch severer cases of tlio iuEamnmtEon kno^-u na jiriekly heat mn 3 ’ bo 
found among tho S>iCi-ch'uaneso than among the European colonists of 

Hong Koeg or Shanghai. 

A natiyo of L'hekiang who was with us volunteerod tho information 
tlmt in bib provineo fatal cascu of sunstroke aro unknown, nlthough 
people somctlineB dio of drinking (sold water* In his Oipinioh* tho 
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8*5-ch’o»ne8e are more suscoptible on account of the thinness of their 
•kina. 

Disembarking not far from the sUb-bridge. we traTclled fire milea to 
the large village of Shao-chiu-fang, which owes its importance to a manu¬ 
facture of pottery in terra-cotta introduood during the last six or seven 
ywre only. Our solo ambition was to make our way westward out of 
the heat, which rendered abhorrent all thought of visiting kilns and 
clay-works, but as wo neared Li-shih-chen, another spacious and in¬ 
dustrious village. 22 miles from our morning station, a cool breexo 
sprang up and depressed the thermometer to StT* at 9 p.m. 

On Joly 13th a honvy MI of min .IcUyod om- .lirt nnUI 8 A.M. 
rz "• •» Shih-yon-kni. . vilUge lying on another .mull 

f Z “<* ol'phMt*. The whole pl«e 

the cUng of muthiM. I wu told thet the iron ia not 

from Lno.j«„.dmn. in the 
fon^.Ttho'tffl f Ch-ong^h-ing. Five mile, hoyond Shih- 

dtv IhZ ■ .r “ B»to of LnngHi>M.g. . H.ien 

c.t, whtch » the centre of the gr«..eIoth (wo-p.) tmde. There i. » 

1 eonid ohZ^ ■' The bet qm^ 

Ieonldobt..n.nthee.tyeo.tn.eebootaixpcnoeafoot ' 

vi.w’b“ lfvo„"d" off P»i“‘ of 

* -oty mined .nd dialocted coVdition. 

tlirZh aZff^TfZ" expenaively om.ment«l n. 
aona in honour of wido^^ moZ ff l,'^ them^nre erected by dntifnl 
contractinir a smyitmI • ™*trainod themselves from 

JCl'aorfgZMZhJ'ntna^Z 

memomte the ndminiSZive v ‘ 

notorionaly pud for in many ea«» bvX* 'Z' 

interested clanuc. A tbitrl ^ himself and by an 

bet th«e «, a, nneuthentic af^Tofhon‘‘fch-”"" 

very rapidly after sovenlv-fir,. ^ ' Chinaman s ago increases 

tipwords in about a decadl In^Tooun^'b^ “ iiundred years old and 
vridowhood, offioe-holdinc and ^ ''^***^ passive virtues as 
guished, one would doubt whether more ^ 

Ilowever, the peculiarities of ON* ®»e>’getic civic qualities abound. 

I-rh.;, ;t theZw r.hfrToZr'l^^r r"* 

toned down, .nd the nndemtmctnre ia aU«lv ’’ 

meetly in very good prewM-mtion. Xr^l^ “"'y *” 

fieete. in relief, which, intentionally or nf“.nTZ." f 
decorative detaiU are pleasinc- T „ i ^ ^ 

tion of basket-work with exofll ^all-spaces carved in imita- 

^ith excellent effect, an idea suggested posmbly by 
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tLo wattled vmlls of tho poorer oottagea or outhouaca. AU are built of 
etono ; near V nug-eh^nan und Jnng-ch'ang adun-r&d gjindstgino prcdotni- 
and about Lung-cb’ang a warm and very agreeable eitiftm-coloiired 
variety. Inside the cities very ancient spodmotis, >iith tbo surfaco 
almost entirely pooled off, may bo seen, nnd upon tlirao tlie lioDses bavo 
gmdnally eneroacUod, until they aro now more than half built np. On 
the i^d, most of them aro ^uite reoeut. Tbo vniyiug styles of p^ui-faug 
in different parts of China wonld make an interesting study, and It 
would bo nsoful archflsologicaUy to diBco%er and authonticato tbo earliest 
oxamplca. It haa been Kjught, Tidtbont much Justification, to connect 
them with the intreduotioti of Buddhism; but I venture to tiduk that 
they are nothing more than dovelopmenta of tbo primitivo nionumcuta, 
of which the great trilitba of Stonebengo are the type—two poals and 1 
lintoL The Chinese have added a grout deal of decoration, and an u pper 
storey, and have protected the edifico with a roof; other modificatieftB 
bavo inevitably ensued, according to the materials employed. Thus, 
in Peking, whero wood ia used in the conatfuction, and bfcams of 
appropriate ake are oostly and rere, while tiles are eaally made and 
greatly admired, the p-fti^fang ia little more thou a top-heavy roof 
^Tcbol on poles—a hidooua object. In YQniian Fu, pottery ia largely 
introducod into tlio omamentatioh, with a too gaudy and glai-ing reault. 
But inSsu^^uan the simplicity of the design ia not sacrificed to details; 
■colour is very seldom employed, and tbo w'holo structure ia of stone; nJ 
roof is added to It, although the summit of tho upper ttory often e/mu- 
lates ft light iwf and ia carved to imitate tiles. That many of them aro 
j^cefnl and pleasing uicmumcnta may bo accepted on the faith of 
Bichthofon, uho remurka' No traveller can help being struck 
with the great art iatic perfection of the triumphal axebeA worked in red 
saudatona whiob abound in tlio country* , , , Some gf them are master- 
piecoH of Chinese art." 

Two stnicturesof characteristic style are mot with throtighout Chinn, 
the pagoda and the pVi-faug. The former, of which I shall have somo^ 
thing to say further on, ia probably of direct Indian origin, but with the 
exception of the roiuarkablo Sanohl Tope, I do not know if thero ia uny 
Indian exemplar of the p^ai fang,' It seomii to bo peculiarly Cbiuese, and 
it m:ky not bo too credulous to expect that similar buildings or trac&a of 
them may be diBCOVercd in tlic ruined gitiea which are found, according 
to tho ro|>artj| of travoUore, in tho region beyond tho north-west frontier* 
tha supposed ciudlo of tlio Chiaesq family. If simplicity and graco at 
one end of a line* and grotesque dogtadation at the other, may bg taken 
Lia showing tho direction in wliich an artistic idea has tmvolled, the 


• Tlic oi li tlio a>mK ftf India. tbs Btono cxamploi st l^soefai 

ntiolhtr hm fluce boeii Ljand at Bbirbet. Tha iont, ia raprewn tid in (e if, 

al .AmMavati, «»* T™ a^a &rpont WordiSp,’ 2qd. e.1, pL icrh £g. S)* and the thiDK 
Uielf, XU it. (.ngittLl tbnbor tjra, la jdiU ll^od at UtnJu wofUlin^ Fot-omw) - Udi 
and EuUtd Arch,’ p. tlS; Cenaitighom'i 'Stuj a nf libarLnti' p. S, wiJ pL fr.)._fll.k'.J 
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do«ign of ihc«o portals most have been derived from a source which 
spread sonib'Castward across the provinces. 

It would be a rory interesting research to trace Imck the mention of 
the p'ai-fang to its earliest occurrence in Chinese literature. The second 
word of the com{)onnd seems to Ite used in an exceptional, or perhajia 
original, sense, and to mean mound. 

Fourteen miles, more or less, beyond Jung*ch*ang wo passed the 
village of Shuang-fcug*yi, where I was supposed to be the Homan 
Catholic Bishop of Ch’ung-eh’ing on bis way to the capital, summoned 
thither by the Governor-General to answer for various crimes. On other 
occasions I was taken for a Mioo-tzu cliief, or a high dignitary of tlm 
Buddhist church. Captain Gill, I heard, had stopped near Lung-ch’ang 
to examine an exceptionally fine banyan, and wnth such baleful effect 
that, according to my informants, the tree fell down a few dayn after his 
departure. 1 have frequently Wn asked how many feet into the earth 
1 could see. On the other liand, a Scotch missionary was accosted 
ntar Ch*£ng-tu, and oidced if it was true that all foreigners were blind. 
Xative ignorance of anything extra-Chinese is so dense that it cannot bo 
described; it can only bo illustrated. I once stopped to inquire, in 
Chinese, of coarse, of two men who were hoeing a field, what was the 
pnqiose of a mound hard by. After listening with evident interest t<» 
my question, and without making any reply, one of them remarked to 
the other, ** llow much the language of these foreigners resembles 
ours!” 

Eight miles further, wo suddenly struck the main Ln-chou river, 
fully 200 yards broad, slow, shallow, and IsTset with sandbanks, and 
took boot at the busy little town of rei-mu-chdn, which may be con¬ 
sidered the port of the city of Xei-chiang, some seven miles further on. 
Xei-chiang (meaning mid-rivor) lies near the neck of a |)eninsula, at the 
extremity of which, but on the other bank, Pei-mn-ch^n is built. Thus, 
after dropping a few miles down the stream, wc lauded, walked a few 
hundred yards, and again came upon the river at its upper curve. Just 
as we sighted the city, I obscr>'ed near the bank a bamboo tube 8Ui>- 
l>orte»l vertically 10 feet above the ground by a light scaffolding and stays 
of rope. Several low buildings surround^ the construction, and on 
entering I saw a strip of bamboo inches brood by J inch thick, issuing 
rapidly from the bowels of the earth through a hole, five inches brood, in 
a flagstone. The bamboo strip, joined to other strips by lashing, passed 
over a roller, and on following it into a shod, I found that it was being 
wound on a whim by a pair of buffaloes attached to tho circumference. 
In a few minutes tho connected strip, 260 feet long, had all issued from* 
tho hole, bringing up a Umboo pipe 50 feet long. When the bottom of 
^0 pipe rooe door of tho ground a workman seized it, opened a valve in 
it, and several gallons of solt woter shot out into a tub placed alongside. 
The end of tho bamboo strip being fastened to tho bottom of tho pipe, or 
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hticliet, as it may 1» cnlled, could Eot^if coutwj Knpjrtrt it vertically afL«- 
it had cleared tlie mcrath of the well from whidi it Iiad brougbt up tlio 
briae i but it ^vm kept erect by ita top entetiBg tho stout tuljc^ or guide, 
wbich. bad first cungUt my eye. 

Tho buffaloes were then ungeared, the bucket dropped of itaelf at a 
great paoe to tho bottom of tho welh where the brine pressed open the 
x^lvo and ugain filled tho buckot ; tho buffaloea worts reattached aud 
tovglved in their orbit, and bo tho method of working brine- wells in 
Serij-eli*nQU wna made dear. 

Tho brine runs f lOin tbo tab through pipes of the unfailing bamboo 
into pans, in which the salt is evaporated over coal-firifS, The coal 
Hecmcd very light, and is copiouely watered to impnovo iU effect. I 
could get nothing out of the Yalve-man, who Wiia stone-deaf, and little 
more out of the buffalo-driver* in conacquonee of tho noise of the revolv¬ 
ing whim ; but in tbo evening we found a merchant of Nei-chiang who 
owned a well at the great ailt-works of TzH-liu-cbing, a long dayb 
journey south-weet of this, and who talked freely about Ids property and 
tho method of w'orMng it. I need not repeat what Von lUchthofeni and 
Captain Gill have already written Tcsi>ectiiig tlio manner of boring tho 
wells, Tho merchant bowailcd the gr«»t expense lio was put to for 
bnffiilocs; bo keeps two hundred, coating about T'Ie. 40 (jsay 12/,) a hood. 

Titi-liu-ching wells arc worked at higli pressure, tho buffaloes being 
driven round nt iho best speed that can ho got out of them, Onlj* tho 
most powerful beasts are suitable, Eind ate fed at 3<!)0 canh (tonponco or a 
shilling) pot diem. The buffalo suffers severely from the hot atmosphere 
and the unnatural haste; for although bo can gallop at a good round 
pico under exoitemeut, he is by nature a sober, sluggish auinial, and is 
not happy without a cool hath twice a day. Concctiucutly the ^wor 
ijcasts dieoff lapidly, and support a thriving trade in hides; much of 
tlio Ssu-chhian glue has the same origiu. 

Probably there b no Chinese industry to which Bteam-pow'or could be 
applied with more immediate and obvious edvantage than to the raising 
of lirine from these wells. Thc«o which I saw at >"ei-chiang are not 
more than 300 feet deep, but at TE^i-Uu^:^bing aomo are bored to more 
than 2000 feet. Tho gear which connects the revolving drum with tlio 
wheel over the wc11*b mouth does net uinltiply speed* so that the buffaloes 
at each oiHiTUtion have to march or run tho same distance as the depth of 
the well; hence they have to bo driven fast to obtain a roiaunerativo 
yiitpul, and “it is the pace that kiUs.*’^ Some adjustmeut by whidi they 
could pull harder, but travel elower, would bo an advantage to all 
puriiefl* Imt iu any case tbo buffalo is very ill-suited to such work. The sub¬ 
stitution of tftijSun- for beef-power would not diminish the need for human 
I'lbcmr; a man at iho valve and another ia tho stable* with a boy to 
guide the buffaloetf, are all that the jireseut system requires for tho mere 
raising of tho brine, and as many, or more, would be cmplLiyod if stea m- 
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pow{;r wenj tiaed^ whlld tho greatly increagiKl outflow of brine Tronll 
afbnl occupation for more haudo in Uio evaporating abej. At Tzu-Uq- 
ebing tho boilcTB could bo boated b}" gas, ibe fnel by which the ovaporu- 
tion la now efibctcd, 

Tho boiliug-paiia are five or eix ineboB thick, nud weigh eonio 
16 cwt. apiece^ fow of thorn List lou^ than a 3 'ear, einco tho salt liaa 
to bo evajicmted to diyaess, cjid tho tire soon burna or cracka them. 

They are caut in Tariaua plocco, but chiefly in the neighbourhood of 
Lii"ohou, and are not sold, but lot, to the ealt-workcra, who, a« tho odd 
trade-technicality puts it, '"bny the pwi without tho iron” (“Mai koo, 
pu mai t’ieb ”). ’When a pan is biirnt through it reverta to tho foundry 
proprietens, who rcoast and rekt ib The hire under thoeo conditions i& 
forty or fiftj’ taels, carriage expenses being homo bj' the hirer. 

The Ifei-chiang salt-production is comparatively nninijiortant, and 
there is tio gas. The most neticeablo industry of the district is perhaps 
sugar, the cultivation of which begins somewhere near tliis point, and 
fellown. tho vftllcj' of the Ltt-ehou river dow^n to the Yangtzij. On the 
latter strcmii tho cauo is grown thickly from Fing-ehau Haion, tho 
limiting point, to Ch'ungHih’iEg, or oven further down. But tlio im- 
portaece of Xel-ehiaug depends principally upon its advantageous river 
communication. Junks of largo capacity easily aecend thus fur with full 
cargi^^s of ootton, which is here disomborhed and distribatod over a wlile 
district. 

Onr jotimey on llie 15th led na through a most luxuriant vullcy to 
tho city of Tzu-chou, still following the river and cro^tring it Just bofom 
entering the city. At the ferry wo poled out to a depth of 13 feet, and 
then took to our oaru to oroM tho channel. Snmll steamers could in all 
probability rea^ this place at imy season, but a long though net violent 
lupid, and a wide stfctch of ahingle-beds and reed- flats, do not aflbrxl 
good promiso of a higher ascent unlesH dnring floods, when tho water 
sometimes rises 20 feet above its mean level. Between the tw ocitiee tho 
river is about 200 yards brond. Tnli-ebou is abont 24 miles from Nel- 
chiang: tho pleasantest part of tho stage ifl near Yin-sbnng-ohen u 
largo vilkge somewlist mero than baF-w'a 3 , where tho load, tarried 
along a mck-tcrrace w-hich overlookB the river, passes threngh gnjvea of 
a well-kept and pnrk-Uke appeaiunco. This Bettningly artificial ncat^- 

is frofiuently met with 'ivhero Ssu^di'uan roads cut through a stoop * 

hilbhldo. ^ 

Trii-chou is a clean and substantially built town, possessing no special 
wmmercisl significange. Beyond it we entered a district where no rain 
hod fallen for forty day a, except in a few light bhowors, although further 
«outh there had been an exceptionally eopbtia Ml 'I'he crops wem in a 
pitiful condition ; miUet seemed to Buffer most, but tho paddy, which, a* 

It i^iuirca irrigation one would expect to be tho first to succumb, tcciued J 

capehle of bcldiug out longest of aB, although the fields were dry 
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the saiiE^atono xoad* Little or no T^rork couM bo dono, and the natiTies 
aoomed to bo keeping Tioliday: even in tha sinallctit markot^vilLigefl 
theatrical peribnaancoa wcra boiEg exhibited^ gaudy processionB wotmd 
among the alopos, and tho paxched fields were gay with bannera; but 
thiB display WQB no merry-making: its pnrpofie was to propitiato the 
spirifa and to avert the calamity of famine. During the day's march I 
oheorv'ed that about half the miUqt -was dend, that the people were pull¬ 
ing up the tnaize. and that the cost of lico had riflon in four days ftoni 
eight cash a bowl to twelve ciush ; yet the ooantry folk^ though an dona, 
seemeil by no means depresaodj and I was told that even if the crops in 
tbia neighbourhood fail altogether^ other parts of tbe province are BUte 
to bo productive, and there is no danger of starvation. 

Seu-ciruan manneta are cosy and simple, and when no convenient 
roadside hofflel was near and the breakfast hour upprouched, we nsod to 
enter the most oomiEiodious cottage, and spread our frugal incal there as 
a matter of courue. Sometimea wc took posscaaion of nu empty bouse, 
the family having gone to DEarIcet or to the fields. iVei were generally 
received with 4 frank vrclcouio, but the fear of o£KciciLldotn is so strong 
that the arrival of my sedan-chair was apt to cause uneasinere, from 
a suspicion that I was a military conuuandor with & tendency to make 
Tcquisittons. In such cireunistanccB, 1 would open conversation by 
inquiring bow far it was to the nearest run, and would find Etn oppor¬ 
tunity of explaining indirectly that I bad brenght provisions with me 
and wanted nothing bat firo and water j by which time my scirvant 
would have made some pTOgress into the good graces of the inmates by 
a few nnobtmsive BalutatioBs and compliments, and by ^nrchsisxng half- 
a-dozen eggs or a fowl with the rcadicat money. By somo such diplo- 
niBoy we alwayB guined free approach and fair accommodation. A good 
way is to pick up a guide {a small boy is prefereblo) before armi'ing at 
a village, and to treat him nntujually and uneipectGdly well. Another 
plan in doubtful Cases is to make no show of being hnngr)', but to sit 
down and smoke, bujing something casually and paying for it after 
a little iKurgaining, which has a good efiect. and then on second though la 
conceiving the idea of brenkfusting. Many such devices occur according to 
cases, but in general there is no diffienlty in fining the villagers* oon- 
fitloncc. Wc breakfasted to-dny among a bevy of country wcmcOi, wedded 
and single, who were engaged in spinning ootton, arranging the tbrewls 
for the looms, of which two wore in operation, and preparing tho vermi¬ 
celli called hua-mitfu. In one comer was a buMdo lazily turning a mill, 
and in another a labonrer working a noisy winnowing box with a treadle. 
Three children, each alioiit three years old, were enjoying the freedom 
of the fioor and the society of tho oocks and bens and a pig, and, though 
iini.veanocl, took verj' kindly io the cakes wo had brought from Ch’uDg- 
ch'ing. Some children, by the way. are not w^eaned until tho ago of 
five yoara or more. Cualomers entered from timo to time to bay tho 
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kuK-micn, our ooolies came and went j oat as tlitf plcaued^ our oookLn^ was 
oouduotod iu a corner, and beyond a few tj^ueadanA prompted by oonrtc^' 
or curiosity, nothing interraptod our repast or the dB.y''a routine of the 
cottagers. All this went citi in the s&mo apartment, half room, half 
court, about S5 feet square. Suddenly the sound of a gong and a 
bell is heard outside, and everybody runs to the door, to see a prodtasiou 
of nearly naked youths carrying i>oles with aonio green plant tied to 
the tips, headed by the gong-man, who is a villaga elder, und a yetmg* 
ster with the helh A standard-bearer with s gay paper bannor brings 
np the rear of the proc^on, which marches soflatcly down the little 
street on its way to perambulate the droughty fields, in hope to induce 
the local genii to grant a fall of ruin. The officials of the distKct are 
every whore conducting the regulation rites for the satno end, and os 
they will continue the eeremonfes until the min responds, they wdll 
persuade Uicnisclves that their entreaties have prevailed. 

Pal Fo Ssu—“white Buddha shrine’^—a teiuplo 20 miles, or lew, 
distant from Tzu-chon, received no fir the night, and turned ont to be a 
place of unusual interest. Vague accounts have from time to time been 
published of a Chinese sect who worship a deity lalled Tamo and reganl 
the cross as a reUgions symltol, a story which has led the Roman Catholic 
inifflionarics to identify Tamo nith St. Thomas, and to accept as proved 
the trndition that the Apoatlo made a voyage to China. On tho other 
hand, the Tamo of Buddhism is, if 1 oia not nustaken, a wcll-anthenti- 
cated patriarch who came to China in Iho sixth century. It was. 



Fjo. L 

thomforo, very enriona to discover in this temple a graven image of the 
apoatlo, whether of Christianity or of Buddhism, depicting him with 
very marked Hindu features, a black complexion, and wi th n Tat in 
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ttosa on his Ijrcflst I append a rongli skotdi tHg» 1) of the Byrubol, 
’which in the oiigiiia] is carved in relief and coloured rod. Imagea of 
Tame aro numorons in Seli-ch’uaii templee, and he is nearly always—I 
tliintr I niay venture to say alvTuys—Tcpre«eiited with hlack or very 
dark fcatnrea, I have never heard of any other case of a cross boing^ 
attached to bis effig}'. 

Tho sketch (Fig. 2) reprcaonta a stone pillarT one of a largo number 
of similar ohjocU which are met ’with at tho foot of the low bill on 
which the tcmplu ia built. They appear 
to bavo no connection with Tamo or tbo 
iojnplet but to belong to a separate cult. 

They am votive aflbringa dedicated to 
the tutelary geniue of the aiKSt, iu rccog^ 
nition or in hope of a favonrahlo response 
to praj’crH for frtiitful marriage. Archaeo¬ 
logists will probably seo in them a Tivide- 
npread symlMl of Xaturc-worslup, They 
am com|>o<Kd of an upright atone pUlar, 
from three to eight feet high, which 
transdxca a square slab, tlio whole being 
curved in sandstone. About thirty of 
them stand in couples in a conftised 
clump on the roadside, all more or less 
chipped and fractured, ^d on. tlio smooth 
face of a low aoudstono cliff a giuftt 
number—I counted more than two hUE' 
drod—am soon carved, iu low relief, also 
in pairs. Tho bas-reliefs are of unknown 
nutiquity, but some of the roadside 
piHsrs, though much dilapidat04.h seem 
coEaparativoly recent. The votive pur¬ 
pose for ’w hich they are erected is familiar to tho pec^ple of tbo neigli- 
bourhood. I was informed that they aro calleil nmsta, or jKile*. (nfcj-lan): 
hut when I ventured to ask what connection exists between masts and 
a fiouiishittg progeny, no one could eaploiu tho relation or, indee<l, 
showed any inteirest iu the subject. 

^Vhiit is tha meaning of the two masts which are set up beside the 
door of every ufhciol rosidenee in China ? They are gouemlly assumt-il 
to bo fligstaves, but I have never seen a flag osliibitod, and they ate 
unprovided with halliards. And wliat is the pinqxtse of tho transfixed 
piece ivhtoh these poles cany'? It is imagined to las a top"—like the 
main top ** or ** fore top ”—hut it has no such sise, and is altogether too 
frail j moreover, there may be one, or three tops, according to tlio 
rank of the roaidcnt official, TiviUiout any relation to tho height or 
stnictnro of the mast. Th»i HupisoHed top is named by tlio Chinese 
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lou meaning? a hvuihA. * measure of gmiiit where the allusion to 
fortiliiy is obviouB, FiirthennOTO, I liftTo buch cmm where the mast 
is built np of atone. The official masts reaemble the Pai-fo^a pillars 
in all reapeors oxoopt aizo, and the ^Tiationfl nKssaitatod hj their con- 
atrnction in wood The oono on the mast-head snmvci, and the iint 
retains invariably' the ahnpo of the cnws-Hlah in tho sketch, hut being 
made of wood is, for oconomy'a sake, put together In open fmmowork. 
Tlio Chinese can explain neither tho origin of theao official poles nor 
their use, merely asserting that it is an inmiemorial ciufltoui to set them 
up outeido public bnildings^ 

Near the summit of the hill at the foot of which these sculpt urea 
aro found I entuo upon scTorul sneiant tombs, of which all that tho 
natives could teU me was that nobody knows anything about theiu^ 
They ero nearly covered by tbe present cultivation^ Each constmotion 
contains half-nnioMn or more sepulchral chambois built side by side, and 
along the frout runs a gallciy on which they all entcr.^ Tho whole 
si'stem, including tho gallery, is roofed, panelled, and Hoorad with large 
stone slabs, porhaj» six foot by throe, though some are larger, pnt 
together with much nccuraoy and wkiil; tJio rook seems to have been 
first excavated, not ns n foundation, but so to upnik, as a receptaelc, 
of which tho edalis farm the lining. The chambers are high enough for 
a iiiQu of average size to stand upright in ^siiy five feet eight), and four 
or more bread, by some eight feet in length. The gallery is u little 
higher, and is entered with difficulty from the ontsido by low, aquare 
ports, which socm to have been originally clo^od. Tho tombs now 
oontain nothing but a few human bones and fragments of pottery, which 
are as likely to bo fresh as anoicnt, since modem bcggarB. live and die 
In such pirtCOR wherever the limdlcrd^a indnlgenco or negligence allows. 
Iiumetllately oufsido tho walla of Ch'ung-vlfing there are many ruined 
tombs of a somewhat similar style, the latest bsaring dates of tho blitig 
dynasty. 

On tlio 17 th, after pnsstug the market of Xan-ching-i, which is eight 
miles from the temple, we saav, fottr miles further on, what is a rare 
sight in China—a pagoda in course of oonstTUcHon. Five stages were 
already completed, renching a height of 60 ChineHo feet, tho lowermost 
stors' being of stcuie and nolid, !■ e. without any hollow' interior apace, 
and having a base of 11 yards s'lnare- The accond story, of brick, was 
octagonal externally and drenlar insido, tho thinnest part of the irall 
measuring eight feet through. The third atory waa in tho finmo style, 
but tho fourtli and remaining stogBs were octngonal insiilo and ont, nnd 
the rret of tho tower was to be completed on the same plan to n total 
height of ISO feel. A very frail segmental Hcaffolding outaide enablofl 
the bmldora to raiao their materliilA, but ncocss could also !;« gained by 
ladders placedlieBide. There socTacd to bo no scamping of work, and 
although tho tower was to have been finished from fonudafion to Bi>tre 
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in SII niCrtitliB^ the bricklayeM wore pmacoodiag Tei 7 leburcl j aad inter¬ 
mittently ’Si'itli their hu^neHa. The brieka ’hvcto in comae of monufac- 
tuTB iii flieds below, and the atone had boon quarried ftoiii tho base of 
the hill* The estimated cost of the monumimt waft given me by several 
independent infomanta at between thirty and forty thotisarid tael^ 
equal to about 10,0001,, which, as the solid contents may be approib 
inateiy calculated at about 50,000 cubic feet, gives tho heavy rate of one 
pound sterling f>cr five feet. But it is notorious that if th<^ pagodas 
ara built for any other purpoKo than llio beniga goomantio influonoe 
which they shod over the conn try rido, it Is for the advantages which 
they bring to local conimltteea of construction, 

A iwpulation which suliscribes for such costly and nuprodoctive 
works must be fairly well-to-do j but, perhaps, a more coavincing prrof 
of bfliuenoo is found in tiie^nnmereus bridgtti of tho province, massive 
and even Itwurioua cauaewaya, whicli would fully satisfy tlie scubo of 
eynitiiotry were it not for souio defect in tho curve of the arcbet These 
appear at first sight circular, but ou a nearer approach a tendency to a 
irtjEnt is noticed, not decided onougU to be plcaaing, and yet quite 
anfficient to afilict the jsded traveller with the uneasy feeling that 
the architect was not sure whether his arch would turn out to be 
pointed or circular, and hwl left it to take its chance. The want of a 
prominoiit key atone inereasea the nupleasantness, the vertci being 
defined by the division between two voussoirs^ These bridges are, how¬ 
ever, very solidly and truly built, and are far superior to anything of 
the kind in Eastern China. 

After a day^s journey of soma 17 miles, once more crossed tho 
Lu-diou river, and entered Tzu-yang IlBicn. The chonuol is here about 
150 yards broad, and odmits junks of large hlzo— way of sixty or Bcveuty 
toas» Tho place iius no special importnuce, Obion Chou, a larger city 
than any we had yet passed, about 24 milts farther, lies in a small 
plain on. the river htnk at the montli of an aJfiuont, i ivo minutca 
before reaching its gate we espied a temple of unu*tial appearance, and 
strolled into its court sura of finding aomething uaw or curious; but it 
turned out to ho, not a tempio, but a very aaeient pngoda aiirrounded by 
low buildings. The pagodns with which Earopeans are familiar are 
polygoual in plan, and generally built of stone; but in this province the 
elder examples are square, and, urhat is singubir in a county where 
stone Is BO oxtcnsivoly used, are of brick, coated with u durable ahito 
plaster, tho well-known cAaaasu As one jHSumeys atTosa China tho 
gradual change in stylo of these picturesque towers is vorj" strikmg, in 
tho tvpical pagoda of the aouth^'sasterji proviaccu tho siicoossive stages 
docreaso both lu height and dliunotor ^ but as the Ssu-ch nan border is 
passed COSOS begin to occur in which the fifth or sixth stories are of I ho 
same breadth^ or as it Booms, of oven a greater breeuith, than tho base, so 
that the outlino of a aide of the biijlding, that iti to say its profilOi 
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roMiDblw tho an) of a Unt W wticti held with ibo Etang Tcrti^l- 
Still further wcsl^ aa in tho conn tty we have TBBched, the old pago^ft 
are iqaare> and thoir uplior Etagi^ aro generally of very little height* 

In this Chion Chou pagudh coeh of the four fnem are filightly concave; 
it In built of chnnatiitd briok; the atones hove imitation doom and round 
windows, and tho cornicee which divide stoty' from Hlory oro not promi¬ 
nent, so Hint wore it not for tlio Buddealy pointed mimmit it might 
almost bo take a for an English churth-tower* It i« very unlike the 
oommon idea of a pagoda, and yet it is a most stilhcntio pagoda and a 
Tory old one, for high up on ita costcni face, above a luia-ieliof of Buddha^ 
in the inscription ^'iShih-kia-mu-iii Shd-li pno-t'a(Buddha. Shd-U 
Pogock)- TiVliat iaSho-U? X apiiealod to the attendant priest, who id 
uttaohed to tho pkee^ for infomiitiuii* Shii-li,'* he replied, *'la a 
particle of the essence of Buddha, having, no special shape, colour, or 
suljstance, hut in general it is a minute spook reaemhling a moreel of 
crystal, and giving off intense light. Its siste may however chsnge 
infinitely, and it k iiU[K«&ible to set liniita to it* An iron chest cannot 
confine it in the custody of unbelievers, and its radiance on oceosion 
piaracB oveytbing, so that there is no concoaling it'” Much more such 
likt? definition was offered me, which might have lieen credible if one 
uQuld have understood it. But 1 have a reminisoenco which almost 
amounts to a snro rvcolleelion that Sln&-li is a tmnslituration of some 
Snusorit word moaning in whbh caw the inscription indicates that 

tho pagoda contains a rcUo of Buddha, douhtlcw a particle of hie ashes- 
bronght from India by a pilgrim. Tlie ci^tant ^sf Fa-hsieii, 

Ikasn-ohuang, and othoiw show that one piiTpOttO of thoir viaits to India 
was to obtain roUcH {prolmhly tho term they' employ is ShAli, but 1 
have no opportnnity of ojtamining any of their aooounte); and bore ifl a 
fairly authantio instanee of tlio way m which they disposed of their 
oulloctioiiit. 

Eight of tho thirteen stories of tlik pmgoda are ascended by an 
ititorior skirctw, the walls of which aro paiiitod throughout with 
jucturee of Buddhist saints and worthies, much in, tho style of the ruined 
Barmese tomph^ at I'ngdn* Thu priest liad no knowledge of the ikte of 
the building, and affirmi’d tliftt thero was no oioaiis of knowing it. 1 
iinjuircd eciraowhat deeply into this question, even sending to tho prefect 
itf the city to ask his opinion, but he replioil that tlio date oould not bo 
asoortained* Ho hinn«ulf evidently took no superficial intorost in the 
antiquities of hU jnrisdiotion, for bo sent nio a rubbing qf an inscription 
which I met ndth on a singular object lying in the court below the 

jKiguda. 

• Thli U eomct Tfcw ^nikril Tprd b wrirtr, pifojwrfy ** the bddy,'^ nnd uicd by 
tbo BdiklhUii for^ ralto’' (wc. fur iiutaiioc, Efarily's ^ EbiUim, MdiKtwhism,' p. 2I2]|v Of 
the SoiLikrit «oiiJ tho djiaepe ban nude $Mi, Hnil tbe Tibetans Tlio luttcr 

wcikH.! oconre MToml Knusi in f^MLnaag * Mdd^I l*r^ndi,' aft Scbniiiiri tmsil 
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It is not cosy to doscribo it. Take a well-deTolop&d pear and cut 
it through its tbicketft part at right angles to its lengUi; in other 
^^ords cut off Jta top* ihen lay it, with tho cut snrfaco downwanU, on a 
small book, but the boofc must be sqaato. Assnmo tha pear to be 
a* feet in diametor* and a Uttlo more in height, and to form with the 
Ixjok a solid nms» of cast iron. Call thb a « Shou*shan," or “ Mount of 
Loogovity." This forms the lower part of the machine. For tho upper 
part ima^ne a coffoe^up without a liandlo. and solid, also of caet iron* 
two feet eight inches in diameter* ^Tith a spheroidal hollow in its 1^ 
which fits on to the tail end of the i>car. Gall this a Fu-hai, ^ or " SeUr 
of Felicity." On the face of tho coflwmp* which* as I have said* is 
solid* as if it were full of coffoo and tho coffee froien* arc two oblong 
hollows, as if intendod for the insertion of the ends of beams, and at one 
shorter side of each of these is an oval boss an inch or m in prominence. 
On tho outside ag^in, just below tho rim of the cop, are eight shallew 
hellowB which, if they were deeper, would give one the impresBion that 
they might have been meant for the insertion of eapstan-bars ^ hut 
although thoir etlgts are BlighUy raised no such supposition can be baatsl 
m them, their depth not being more than two inchea below the level of 
tho oireumfercnce. The appended sketches (Figfk 3, 5) will perhaps 
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assist this deacription. The two iwrtions lie a few yards ajmrt op the 
gtuss in the open oonrt. The base is a good deal damaged. o upper 
piece bcairu in large chaiucters tha Buddhist formula Oontinn^ y um 
the wheel of law for the calm repose of tho universe " and on the lower 
piece ifl an inaoKptioa recording the name* of tho danora and the date o 
the mystoricus implement, to the following effcci: 
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CtirtAin devout petiiOTU living in Littlo liV eet Siro&t in tlio Yatig'^ia 
Magistmc-v, Cbien-chou [here follow tJio names of the contributors] 
have given elms for the purpose of cAsting a Loiigacvol Mount and 
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Felicitotts Soa for tlio temple [or tetnples] of Heavenly Culm and Ever¬ 
lasting Contemplation, so that tho wheel may 1[« turned and [two 

cliatueiors are herei worn down and ille¬ 
gible] pmyers for long life and floitrish- 
ing posterity. 

Carefully recorded in the 12t]iniQnth 
of tho second year of Cbion-yen, the eycUc 
tC'tm being Shun-wn [a.d, 1128]. 

'* ITsi-knang, head-priest, miadonaiy, 
and Shaman. 

" Cunstmeted by Y^ing Chih-li. 
foundry master, of Hnn Chou (a q^narier 
of Ch'eng-tu).” 

Tho Emperor Chicn-yen, montionod 
in this inscriptloD, la renowned in 
Chinese history for his Suddhiat pro- 
For soveml years before his necossion tho Golden Tartare had 
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rmTQged tho northern provinoos, and about, or a few years provions to, 
the date in question hod made themselvus masters of all Northern 
China except Stii-ck*uaa, and iwrhaps Shotisi. Chten-ycn only retained 
power over tho country south of tho Ysngtso, establishing his court at 
Nanking, nnd subsequently in other neighbouring cities. Tlie monu¬ 
ment above de«cHbed shows from the stylo of its date that the authority 
of the Golden Horde* was not yet acknowledged in Ssfi-ch'uan, and thus 
aupporta tho historical account. Ssii<h’uan was finally conquoivd some 


" Geidn J/wrfc Is gttwtaUf sppniprlfltcd to Uw ^lirngpl Jyn«*ty that reieood PO the 
Volsai thonph tbe dyiLul^ tncuit h«e, whicl* reignjjd ia Korth Cliina hatim Iho 
MoogDl liie, vria tnllcd oJbo AVh w “ Y.] 
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130 TOan aftanranla, pniljotlj- not long boforo the visit o( Marco Polo 
to tho province, and, as nsoal, all the inhabitants of the capital were 

mEkSAtiCTed. * 

TliO laso also contaiiifl a modem, or at lUiy rato ft suWinent, msonp- 
tion wliieb, AS it tvob gottbg dark, I could not docipbeTs The pneat, oa 
bcinc cciU 8 ult<jtl as to the T1B0 of the uiachine, told mo that it ™ u 
pivot, and that on fitting a statae of Buddha to tho orifices m its upp^ 
«nrfacc, and inserliug spokoB in the eight circumferential cavities, 
wOl miraculously tovolvo of itself, and indicate the elect among Uio 
attendant worshippeia. He admitted, hov^over, that ho kne^ very Uttle 
about its adjnstment, and I disposed to believe him, Tbo most 
prebahlc solution sooms to ho that it formed tho contio of a wheel, a 
materialisation of the Buddhist metaphor wheel of the Law or 
-Religion,’ more or less rescmbliug the oo^ed pray^g machim^ 
common in Tibet, It must almoat cetiainly have been a pivot, olthough 
it is very ill adapted mechanically for such a purpose, and moreover 
the boss shows no traces of striation. But then it may have been a 
failure, or no opportunity may have occurred for putting it m ns& 

On leaving tho city the road crossed an afiluent of tbo Lu-ohou nver 
by a bridge Tti yards long, built partly on arches and i>artly on bi^ms 
of the NOtt-nitt tH!G. On Die fuotAvay He two trunks of th^ tiw, 
intended for remiis, tho kiger being dK feet long, 18 inches m dnmoter 
at the thin end, and 32 inchos at tbo butt, ITio city is euvu^ned 
by fine temples and a iuo=,t luiuriont cultivation, through whic^ iho 
river winds, 300 yards broad, but full of sand-banks and shoals. 
Novertliolcos a good many large flat bouts were comiiig do^ buveu- 
teen miles further the last belt of bills between Gh'ung-cbn.g and the 
capital has to be crusEt d, On tho highest point of the road, at tbo fwt 
of a tablet inscribed with tbo words “Here you are neat besvon, I 
calculated the height above Cb'ung-ch^ing to bo 2100 ftet, or obout 
3200 feet above sea-leveL Tho view from near this point is very 
eivc and striking, tho brehen coontrs' te the cast, through part of which 
wo hod come, resembling a stormy sea, and tho red colour of the am 
and exposed rtKka mingling in about equal proportion with the green o 
crops and groves; while on llio w'eBt, seme 1500 feet below, the grout 
Ch eng-tu plain stretehrs like a siiiooth lake and is cv'crjTvhero covered 


* TLi io can I# IhUG doeU thut Lbe appoifttun bud teen inUiulc'i for a piTot. oc 

tNWt (rf Iliq laoclibkctj of a rtvolvjss Hwcu Tsiajj oWuruly ^nte^vncli n 

irvv^lvlitg cujtola avL'r sta bun^c of Jlmltlhs in ll*o valley of tte U|ip<J sua( 

Baud,' iv* p. WJa;, AaJ tlit isvuja of BulcU U> ChSiia a i^rkr-Ulo 

BlrtUituru of tlie littluQ kind (Vt Jiiin^liau (la Kati-»a ProVilMeP Tbli waa in e onu 

liU DClugoSiiJ kioHiUD aiueu fctotiE* Lfsih miMJe of wood ouJ (jUl: h mVOlTod Ml a plrol 
(KO ► catbiiv and Lbc Way TliilheT," p. «iT,>, H Is potudUo ttel ibw wuh a col«aal attrt 
ctateialc furm ut pmjci cylinder. TbcW « taU to 1* attch a cyliadcf ^ln one of tie 
Lftnm U^uiplcaat Pokin^r, vUlih tilcnd# Uirou^b iho succrtniTe eOjrlf'S of llio Imildlug 
to u bel^Lt of actac 70 Icct (s« A. WUlJumaon, * JeameyB,’ kc-i iL i*. V-] 
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with a vcrduro which would bo monotonous were it not for the variotj' 
of ahsdcu. 

The plateau on thin hill range, oontrarj- to the general condition of 
Sau<ch*uan plateatu, is but thinly inhabited, but the country near it on 
lx)th sidee teem» with Wllagea. The Ch’eng-tu plain, indeed, probably 
aupjiorta as oloao a population os the moat crowded parts of the seaboard. 
Seven-tenths of the natives at least are of the poorest class, living from 
hand to mouth, and U'ggars abonncL We had evidence of the difficulty 
of obtaining employment in the eagerness with which the i>eople touted 
for the task of cany ing my boggage. Out of their slender wage my 
coolies subhired temporary substitutes at the rate of two cash per fi, or 
a penny for four miles. The poorest chmscs are of course at once 
affected by a drought, since no work can bo done in a hard baked soiL 
To-<lay, however, the raggedest wore gay, for a fall of rain had set in 
with good promise of duration, 'fhe simple folk sat under shelter and 
watched the downpour with delighted eyes and admiration of the skilful 
officials whose prayers hail proved so irresistible. The theme of the 
wenther is never tiresome hero, but one must not 8|>eak disrespectfully 
of it; the public are warned by proclamation not to provoke the wrath 
of heaven by oumjdaining of drought. 

Ch’«ng-tu, which wo reached on the 20th, is about 15 miles from the 
foot of the range. Enough has been written about it by previous visitors 
to render any description of mine, superficial as it would be. unnecessary. 
To the traveller who could afford sufficient time to examine leisurely its 
antiquities and templra it would assuredly affonl results of great 
interest It is one of the largest of Chinese cities, having a circuit of 
about 12 miles, and although it conUins a gooil many ojwn spaces and 
temples with ottachdl groumls, it may bo considered well populated 
The oonsus of 1877 returned the number of families at about 70 000 and 
the toUl popnUUon at 330,000-190,000 being males and llO.OOo’femkles- 
but probably the extensive suburb was not included in the enumeration' 
Perhaps 350,000 would be a fair toUl estimate.* lu principal trade is 
m the numerous wild products of Tibet and Koko-uor-furs, rhubarb 
luusk, * 0 ., which it purchases with the tea, silk, and cotton 

cloth of Ssu-ch uan. All Tibetan countries are more or less directly 
admmxsu.red or coe^ from ChVng-tu by the Governor-General; and 
even diatMt Nopaul. known colloquially to the Ssu-ch’naneso as the 

cxiunt^ of tho«l|.p^ng;‘sendsad«ennial mission of tribute. wW^^ 

mittei or forbidden to p^ to Peking much at the Goremor-GcneSl. 
discretion. It is no doubt owing to its proximity to the frontier that the 

• For Ch'BDg^h'iag the n.alt of the aWmentiooed ccaras wo. •- 

T,^popaUtlua.. 

Fctnalea!! !! !! " ]; . 

Nomber of 6unUlce .. .** " ’* 
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city u provided with a Tartar garriaon, now bcoomo midiaUngniahaUo 
from the indigenona citkena. Tho fiction of a diffotenoo of Ungoago w, 
however, maintained, a. may bo noUced in the caae of ahep-aigw many 
of which are atill written in Mancha. Ch’ing-ta claima an hiatoncal 
celebrity aa having been tho capital of tho famoua bm-pei. 
vretigea of tho palace which ho bnUt about 222 A-n. are 
cxiat on tho aito of tho preaent Examination Hall. Tho tradition t 
hia palace occupied that apot ia at any rote not open to rea»nablo 
doubt. Tho reputed tomb of hia friend Chu-ko Liang, knoM othcwire 
aa K'ung-ming—tho moat popular name in Weatem Chma. and t o 
oentro of many legends — lies somewhere outside tho south walU 

I had only time to risit one monnmentvbut perhaps tho most curious 
and tho least kuown. A short distance from the North Gate, m tho 
north-west quarter of the city, is an earthwork composed of two motmds 
some 40 feet high, and 50 feet broad at tho top, distant from one another 
120 feet, and oounected by a lower terrace of about half tho height and 
70 feet broad. Tho whole work has tho shape of a dumbbell half 
in tho ground. Its direction ia roughly north-west and sou^-^t. Gn 
tho south-eastern summit lies tho singular object which I had been leil 
to look for, and which had been described truly enough, though vaguely, 
as a Urge round white stone. It turned out to bo a disc or cylinder of 
very hard limestone (silicate of lime) of enormous proportions, mi^unng 
approximately 18 feet in diameter. It seems to have slipped a 
down tho oloi>o of tho mound, and I cannot be altogether sure that i 
circle is complete, since more than half of it is hidden by sui>enncum^nt 
soil. Nor could I estimate iU thickness, of which only 2 V feet are above 
ground. The surface of tho monolith is a good deal worn and fractured, 
but tho true circular form of the circumference ia evident to ^o mows 
glance, os also is the perpendicularity of tho rim to tho face. T o w o o 
mass might proUbly bo cleared of earth in an hoar or two. but as the 
bi-standers told me that any attempt to dig would catnw the sky to 
darken and goblins to appear. I did not think it well to indulge a too 
intrusive curiosity. I could not find any indication of a similar object 
on tho north-west mound, although analogy would lead one to suspect 
its presence, buried perhaps in tho eartli, as seems to liavo been the case 
ydih the extant stone. This huge grave-slab, for such »t must almost 
certainly have been, is knowi locally as tho Quern Stone {Mo-y an-^ih 
meaning tho bed-stone of a quem>, and is said to have brcn brought 
from Ilau-chung Fu in ShensL ITio mound is called Wu-t ai Shan 
(Military Terrace Hill), and tradition makes it the burial-place of an 
emperor’s son—what emperor 1 could not ascertain.! A laotai of tne 
• At tho teinplo coUed Wa-Uoo-T»’a. 8«« * Eitct of Golden 8w»d,' U. p. 18.— 

.xpl.a..i» giren to u» ~ lUl thi. — th. p... of . 
sboriginsl king Shu-Wong. who Uwd In the thinl centnry. Sec ‘ Rwer of Golden Bond. 
IL p. 17 ^>V. O.] 
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<31 ty, to whom, I Appliijtl for mfcinjintioti, and who was ongaged in ra- 
oditing tUo Topographical Aooonjit of Ssti-oh'iiau^ had noveroven he^rd of 
the Qnoni 6tona< Ho was good enough to givo mo a printod plan of 
Cli L*ng-tu, on wliioh the mound is iiidica.toi.1, but he know nothing of its 
builder or their purpose. From wkatovor quarry the stone wiis pro- 
outod, it aoenm lutMt likely that it was conveyed by water to near its 
present position, sineo it is a great deal broader than any road in the 
province. 

2. Morxr O. 

■ Oa tbo 26Ui July wo tout ship ontsUlD tho E.i8t Goto on o ropij 
noiTOW otroan. apiyircntly tto oifj moot, wUch soon jqioB tbo iimiti 
rivoro Iittlo Iwlow tlio Aa-shiin JJridgo,nu onaciuotod wooden Etnictimj 
wmo OOyo^ long. Thi. i< in all prebabillfy tho tridgo mentionod 
by Uurm Polo. TJie too flattering doseription bo pves of it Imda ono 
to auppt* tlmt tbo presont bandsoino stono bridgos of the proTince 
•won onbuilt at tbo timo of Ulo jonnisy.* Tbo main rivor io a ren- 
diaapiwmting waterway, about 80 yards broad in ita widor rwohM 
bn often Hawing to 60 yards or loss, full of small rapiJa and sboals, 
and UBTigablo only by tbo Bmallost junks. Onr own bark drew at 
ni(«jt u foot and a half of water, but in inony places tho channel drew 
eansmg na to stmk fast rojawtedly. Tlio struain heing swift— 
Isstweuii flvo and SIX tnote-and the numoroas bridges, thongb gono- 
rallj well btnit, Uavmg Itnconiforiably small anhe*. tbo nariLti™ is 
not devoid of dan^r. Tho Iniuriaut plain thioogh which wo wore 
floating,, tlioruiiglily and easily irrigated by moans of a (nudlflcation 
of the nmchino known as tho Persian wheel: a groat ^nantlty of water 
mast bu lakea np in this way and spread over tbo country j lrat when 
nil oIlowatiM IB msdo for tho diminntion of tbo rivet, ono cannot lieln 
anrnnsing that JIar™ Polo mast bavn felt te-lnotant to call it tbe 
Chiang Shni, or "kangtaa waterway." Ho waa, liowover, oorreot 
onoogb, “ "‘rati, for tho Chinoao consider it to bo tbo maiir nnner 
stream of tbo langtxS. It was pleasant in the glowine snini^r 
g ather to glide down through tbo riob cnltivation laid ito bum of 
the Iingu waicr-whoels which mot ns at every turn, and to tefloot that 
at least is a rauntry which nan never suffer from drought v 
^rmlou. oooUo Whom I bail brought with mo, for other pu^ 
howcor than to cntiei* soonery, was loud in bis admirari^T^ 
regjan uhihU Bccminl to biiu <m enrtljlj* pankrlisc ■ anJ I wita \ • ■ 

w JrJ r 1 ‘-f'ark^®’e:r^ 

whKh two clogs were devounug m tho towimr nnflu gr , 
burst of delighted laughter, «.d® “ 

* Omcj CU-td not accept tlio mptxMJtlob tjut Atmsm ix,t j 
athd iowcutiiloljre Oil ihU on Uw ^ 

]3|ho U the dven aW Ch’cn^tu, mo Iho J^lrmluotLi Utkea 

tjuldca Band/^p. Y.] to CcLpUdu Gill"* ‘ItjirEy 
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The Inuit of navigation for largo junts ih Su-nift-fon* a ’bimy plaoo 
in laL 30® 28' (by oba-)- Twonty-fivc mile# or bo further down wo paesod 
ChiaEg-k'ou, a flotmahing landing-place, at the junction with tho river 
which rnna down from nain-ching H&ion, some 20 miles away. This 
branch, locally called the 3fan river, ie beyond question a wider and 
deeper channel than that which wo had been following, and shonld 
bo regarded im the main river y but tho watcre of thU plain arts ao 
intricately divisled and subdivided, that their ay stem is beyond oompre- 
heneicn, Ihat tho torrent which iusnea from the Kuan Ilfliyn gorge 
should split np into an indefinite cumher of sltoamB, and that these, 
nfter travcTBing tho plain, should uUintatoly form tvro ocpaiato rivcin 
flowing on different sides of a high range, namely, the Ld'Chott river 
Avhich we hava coasted, and tho Sni-fu river which wo have now 
reached, wonld perhaps bu credible if the plain wem a dcail flat, and itd 
soil were an alluvium of considoxablo depth. But the streams have a 
swift current: thoso which I havo seen are little below the level of tJio 
land: and farther they arc obstructed by frequent shingle-boda. At 
Su-ma-t'ou tho shore is a thick layer of Tnllur-atones, five to ten or more 
inches in longer diameter, so closely strewn that tlioy make landing 
nnpleasflut. How comes it that this ono cxtcmaivo depression aimd a 
wide ring of mountains should possess in ita distribution of waters, and 
in no other particular, all the character of a delta? Tho only intel¬ 
ligible explapntion Bcems to be that the dialribution is produced arti¬ 
ficially; but there is a conflict of authority on tho question, Baron v. 
Kiobthofen dcscribea tho irrigation and diuinago as natural,* while 
Captain Gill Hpeaks of ingenioua irrigation works" at Kuan Hsicii 
which direct tho river “ into tho artificial channels by which the plain 
is watered." + 

Chiang-k'ou is historically famous as tho spot where tho great rebel 
^Vang-san-huai threw overboard vast quantities of treasure, tho plunder 
of the province, and then burned his vessels, somewhere in the early 
part of tho reign of Chia-ching. A few miles Icni-er down wc pQBa;d 
F'eng-shnn Ilsion, about which point the river widens out after the 
junction of all its subdiviaions, and is called by foreigners the Min—a 

* See p. et at lii» letter cu SjH-clfimn. 

t Tbc eipluTuitlrin ef the phetioromii is, I Bpprchead, to be sought Ln tbo a.Uinial 
f.in” (or couTei; dtltii) ^tructnrD asHumed by tluj ikfirU fprand bj a Btrcoia wtikh 
ditbcoebes inLWcp.ly fretn a mmmtmin fporge tnto a HaL mHny, tbia Atrtirfuie Iwitiji: 
ndtntebige of by Ibe peoplo to corry MHiistins channetH of irngaliiin tjjo moitlli of 
the j^tjrge. “ Thu* tbu nottutil riveiw of Ibe cmmtry hjciq to hsTo dlif»ppi!o.reH, iir bMomo 
in tJifi nnoiber ef arliflelnj wntercanTiwi ot otibnls, lab? whlih they hayo been 
difttribiilol by the indufclry of the ebadren of tho loU. And iimaad of todiug: Uie 
fetjpoaini dimiaUbinij;' in. imnibcr wil Incrc'tuinjj in vulttiiiie as wo follDw them 4lGwtiWBitl, 
II ii ibe revOTPC that tnkm place. Tberu Is eocnpteiity below and ■oHity ab<wr+ This 
li qllutiKl frnm TEjnnitB of (bo IJwnentHl II. B. Shaw on ihfl riTOia of Kiudlgar, fa Ffo- 
wedingit R O. u. p. Uu lefir# m a paper by SJr. F, Btew on tho BiibjcebTcad 
btfore tins UcoloBi™! Soekly ia AiiguBt —[II. 
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name given to it proWbly by the Jeaiiit surveyora and perj)etiiated on 
enboeqncnt mape, but quite unknown locally. Aa above remarked, the 
natives regard the river which wo have been descending as the main 
stream of tlio YangtxQ; when they apply a distinctive name to it they 
call it the “ Fu” river, after the three Fu cities of Ch’dng-tu, Chia-ting, 
and Sui-Fu (^Stl-chou). 

The plain begins to break up into hills a few miles below Mei-chon. 
8omo hours Ixiforc reaching that iwint my attention had been attracted 
to a dim but sharp-edged object rising high above the soutli-westcm 
horizon, which 1 took to be a cloud; but at last, noticing that its 
profile did not change, I pointed it out to a bootman, who replied with 
a certain contempt, ** Don’t you know Mount Omi when you sec it ? ” 
From the point where I first caught sight of it, its distance was more 
than 50 miles. There must bo something in Ute conditions of its 
]>osition which greatly exaggerates its size, for when it is seen across 
the level country from the edge of urhich it rises, the mind at once 
refuses to believe Uiat any mountain can bo so high. IIow it looks 
from a nearer point of view 1 cannot affirm, for I have ascended it. 
travelled all round it, and three times passed cloae under it, without 
ever seeing it again, as it was always clothed in mist. Perhaps the 
mirage of the wide plain lends it an illusive majesty, which is en¬ 
hanced by its remarkable outline. Its undulating ridge gradually 
rises to the summit at the southern end, -where, from its highest 
knoll, it is suddenly cut sheer down to the level earth—or nearly 
so, for the lower fourth port was hidden by clouds—fonntng a pr^ 
cipicc, or, it may bo, a series of precipices, which it is disagreeable to 
think of. 

Wo naturally mailo all haste to reach such an imposing prominence, 

and were glad to land at Chia-ting Fu on the 28th, after a journey_ 

not counting stoppages—of twenty-six hours and forty-two minutes 
from the capital. The distance may bo estimated at a little more 
than 100 miles. The country becomes hilly us the city is neared. 
What little river traffic wo met consisted chiefly of coal and building 
materials. For more valuable goods it appears that the shorter and 
safer overland journey is preferred. The situation of Chia-ting at the 
junction of three large rivers, the Fu, Ya, and Tung, in a district 
where wooded slopes contrast with bare cliffs, is very picturesque. Its 
population may bo sUted at about 25,000. A verj* considerable silk 
trade has its nominal headquarters in the city, but official exactions 
have in practice driven it to the large village of Su-ch’i, five miles 
westward, which has water communication by means of a fourth river 
little more than a torrent, issuing from the flanks of Mount Omi* 
White wax and timber are the other principal exports of Ujo city. It 
lies in exactly the same latitude as Ch’ung-ch’ing, viz, 29^ 34' 

The road to Omi Ilsicn, 15 miles or so from Chia-ting, crosses the 
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broadest part of the vaUey of the Ya, and coasting along tbo right 
bank of tho Omi river, approximately bisects the right angle formed by 
the confluence of the Ya and Tung. It passes through the most 
luxuriant part of tho country in which tho famous white wax b pro¬ 
duced. As I have described this cultivation in a previous ptiper, and 
the valley has been visitwl by former travellers, 1 will only mention 
hero that its town of Chb-chiang lies in lat, 29® 44' 20" (I obtmncsl 
no obeen,^ation at Uung-ya). and that the head of tho valley is at the 
market to^m of Lo-pa-ch’ang in Ut, 29® 53'. Tho general run of tho 
valley b north-west to south-east, but it b very tortuous above Ilung- 
ya. Tho southern part, with its silk, white wax, and teeming rice- 
j^wth, so easily irrigated by tho Persbn wheels, may bo fairly 
regarded as the richest nook of China. 'The little city of Omi, a square 
of a quarter of a mile on each side, is delightfully placed bolow the 
mountain spurs on tho edge of a tract, sow n with woods and 8eam«^ 
with torrents, which might be called park-like if nature had made it 
prim. It lias a long suburb on tho eastern side, and is thickly 
inhabited, a statement which I make authoritatively, since the whole 
population turned out to see mo pass. 

Near tho point where the roo<l from Omi city, for all the w’orld like 
an English oountr>’-lane, enters tho woods, we found lodging in the 
temple of Pao-ning-ssu. One of the sixteen patriarchs (L^han)* whose 
pirtraits surrounded my chamber, held in his hand an inscription, of 
which Plate I. b a careful copy. 

On the 30th wo travelled up by tho bed of a torrent through woods 
which gradually thickened into forest, passing many a temple and 
shrine, until we reached the foot of a long 8crit?a of stone stairs, and 
climbed to our breakfast halt in a monaster}’ of forty monks—Fu-hu- 
ssu, the “ tiger-taming temple." Its numberless halls and galleries, 
built entirely of timber, contain moro than 800 statues of Buddhbt 
saints and celebrities, none smaller than life, and several of colossal 
size, each having a Mjparato individuality of lineaments, dress, and 
attributes, and an attitude which b not reiieated. A Chineoo artist whs 
engaged in putting the finishing touches to a quailniple Buddha with 
thirty-two arms, standing alout 12 feet high, beautifully executed in a 
very nn-Chineso style. Above this a steep climb of 1400 feet, or thorc- 
abouts, leads up through pine groves interspersed with nan-mu trees, 
one of which I notioe<l 2* feet in dbmeter, and moro tlian 150 feet in 
height; the Ssu-ch’uan oak is also abundant. Nearly all the buildings 
which I saw on tlio lower slopes of Mount Omi, or O, as it b locally 
called for Ibrovity’s sake, are monasteries, and with tho exception of 
monks, some 2000 in number, there are hardly any inhabitants but a 
few innkeepers. Tho bnd is church property. There is a certain 

• TUIh ia the Chineso tiaiufonnation of tl»c twnakrit Arhan, a Boddhiat saint, in 
whom all vorldl; de»ire baa become extinct—[II. V.} 
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cultivation in small clearings, but gcnemlly spettfcing tho whole 
luoniitam is covered with forest# 

'SVo had thus for^ however, onlj- cHniboil a spur of the sacred moant, 
and had to endo much of onr work liy deeccDdiog aj^iu into a deep 
glen. A broad torrent in hero divided hy a, precipitona ialand-rocfc, 
which is crowned by a temple and connected with Ijoth banks by 
bridges j ita cpist thickly wooded; ita Tortical aides bare except where 
they are ftstooned with crooping plants; the bottom of the twin abyga 
lilleil witli bcelhing foam j a spot where a hermit might abide, and n 
travollor may well linger. Near this point a few atnlb are met with, 
on which the produotiems of ilonat 0 aro expoacd for sate to pilgrims. 
They are moro curious tlmn valuable —4 kind of ginseng called 
various sorts of tea predneod in tbo vicinity, quartz ciy^atnls found 
ill the rocks, curved staves for the support of weary piT^ms, and a 
kind of cicada with a long fungus growing out of its head. CIcbo to 
this emporium, a beggar sitting by tbe roadfltda, with his back propped 
against a tree, attracted my notico 1^' the oxtiuordinaTy size and 
hhatie of what 1 took to be his ears, bat which turned out to be the aoles 
of his feet. His thighs and kgs ran up Iwhind his hack, so tliat bia 
bset were plocod, with the soles in front, between bis cars and evea; 
ft most unpleasant specimen, whiob 1 did not care to investigate. 

Wo had now attainod the foot of the central mountain, the ftsceutof 
which is made iiainfnl retlier than vmy by the stone steps which have 
Wn laid down for the benefit of pilgrimH ; but there are many gradienbj 
which it would Im impoasiblo to climb without thorn# llio mist thick¬ 
ened round ns ns onr caravan ]dodawl heavily np tho dovions staits, with 
a primeval forest for baluHtrade, and when we asked an nthlctic monk 
who onUt ripped us with great case, how far it was to Wan-nicn-ssJi our 
rcstiug-placo. it seemed unkind of him to reply -Fiftoon miles for yon 
and for me." We made IVan-nion-esa (Myriiul Ycam Monastery) 
curly in the evening, and in the olnmp of temples of which it is the centre 
found much instruotion and amusement. 

Jtwt below it. in a kind of hosU-l. I. a statno of Bnddba twenty.fivo 
or more feet high, of n vorj- rude and atohoie stylo, reputed to be the 
oldert idol on tlia monntnin. It u nid to be bronre, but I took it fc 

purereppor. Nothing could bo Wracd ofits age. A more artlstie work 

IS found in a temple behind Wan-i,ien.«il. in n sepamto sbrino. rn«in~ 
nndor a dark nrohway we entered a hall in the middle of which as mZ 
™ w-e could see threogh the din. religioiu, light, wo obrerved a kbid of 
pcJjredciaod ^de it an elephant east in magnificent bronw or somo 
.neh oonpeition. nearly as white as ailrer. Tbo ,u,raeo is of eouree 

colour of tba metal by inspeeling a pitch whieb has been worn data bv 
a predire o dereteea who mb ™.n. on it and carry them away as relire 
■1 he ame of the lamge m that of a veiy large elephant, lliat is ti 
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12 feet lugh i its peculiarities aro that it is Homewlmt too bolkjj that the 
tmok RpcioB Tsthcr too Atid that it hjis six tusks, three on oach 
With tlieso oxoe]]tiotiH, if exeseptioo con bo tAkeii^ the tnodelHitg is excel¬ 
lent, Slid a glanDOflhovTK that the artist must have stodied from life, for the 
fohlb of Hkin on various [urts of the ho(lj„ and the details of tho trnttk, 
DTo roudorod v,'itU great truth and bucocsSt though ivitb a certain odd- 
voutiouaHcfni.. The creature has hocn cast in three aectious, holly and 
legs forming the lower, ami hack the uppermost- Tlio contour of tho 
belly is coiDplcto^ hut on stooping imdemoath ono b«« that it is hollovr 
iknd that the exposed edges are obont five inches thick p in other ports 
tliO metal is a great deal thicker» Koch of his feet stands on q hronj^o 
lotus, and on his back the matumoth. bears in placo of a howda another 
huge lotnS'flowTcr, in which is enthioned an admirable iTiingD of Btiddhu, 
cast, I WfiJj told. In the same metal, hut thickly gilt, his crown of glorr 
towering to a height of 33 foot above tlio floor. Thongb gonorally called 
a Buddha, tho imago roprosenta P^it-hsien P^u-sb (Somantnhhadm Bodhi- 
sattva), tho faint who is the patron or patroness, for the Chinciio credit 
him Tivith foniale permutations, of llonnt O. The monks told mo that 
P'n-hbien descendotl upon tho mountain in tho form of an elephant, 
end tliflt tho costing oornmomotates the manifestation- But it tna}'^ 
moTo probably bear an allusion to tho well-known visioa in wliieh 
the mother of Buddha saw before bis birth a white elephant wntb six 
tusks. 

Tho fane which encloses the casting is not bwscutiooB, btsiug a hollow 
cube, covered with a hemisphere, and roofed ivith a pjTamid- Tho: 
walls of tho cnljts arc twelve feet thick, and tho docir of the interior is a 
Sfiuare of 33 fect on ouch side- The Sfiunre becomes iDodM€Nl into & 
circle as tim courses ri»e, by a transition which is grndtittl and pleasing 
but im possible to describe clearly without a kuowledgo of technical terms, 
Siieaking clumsily, the four wallif each tt^rminsto in a ecmioiiculareutlino, 
the summit of each seiuieirulo touching tho cimomfcrcncn—i, o. tho boso 
'—of tho dome, and the four ooruore aro each filled with throe masses of 
brickwork, the surface outline of tho contral mass being an oval pointed 
St both ends, and the two others spherical trianglcG. Tho laces of all 
throe are cimcavc. The cirenmferenco of tho dome is thus evolved from 
a sqnaro without any awkward abmptucBs, and it ie only on trying to 
describe it gi>i>mclrica!ly that tho orrongeDicnt begins toappcarpuindipg. 
To thu eye the architectural process of s^imring the circle Is perfectly 
Eimple. Tho dome Iiowever uprings from a rim which alantls a little 
hook from the circle thus formed, and so gains a few additional lect of 
diameter aiul increased ligbtnees of appeamnoe- The vault is to all 
appeamnee a bemispbere, very smoothly sud exactly conctructed- The 
whole edifioQ is of brick except, I think, a few insertions of stone blocks 
in the lower courses. Tbo walls contain a serit^s of ledges on whioh are 
placed a number of small imagen said to bo of ailver. The only light 
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which entera b admitted by the two arched doorways, before and behind 
the elephant. 

The ontaide of the shrine cannot he seen, as it is enclosed in a timlicr 
building, which entirely covers it. Clambering by means of this 
envelope on to the roof, I found, instead of a cupola, a confused heap of 
brickbats, the debris of a low four-sided pyramid which seems to have 
been faced with porcelain tiles. Tlio timber casing was absurdly added 
by the monks to protect the dome from the weight of the winter snow, 
a fair indication that the shrine was not built by Chinese. So solid a 
building would probably stand fast even if the whole mountain were 
upset on to iL The precaution has gone far to defeat its own purpose, 
for the wooden husk has been twice burnt to ashes, damaging not only 
the roof but the tusks of the elephant os wclL It is said that they were 
melted off by the intense heat. The present tiuks are a feeble restora¬ 
tion built up of plates and Wnds. 

With respeot to the ago and origin of the shrine and its contents, 
the most authentic information is found in the SsQ-ch’uan Topography 
to the following effect. “ The monastery of * Clear W'ater l**u-h8ien ’ on 
Mount Omi, the ancient monastery where (the patriarch) Pu served 
Buddha, dates from the Chin dynasty (a.d. 265-313). During the Tang 
dynasty Hui-fung made his hermitage there. It was named ‘Clear 
Water Fu-hsien Monastery' under the Sungs; 'Wau-li, of the Mings, 
changed its stylo to * Saintly longevity of a myriad years.’ The ‘ Ilall 
of Groat O* stood in front, facing which was the ‘monument of 
Illustrious Patriarchs of the South,’ and on the loft the ‘ monument of 
Sylvan Repose.’ The buildings included a scries of seven shrines, tlie 
first of which contained a ‘ Fi-lu,’ the second seven Buddhas, the third a 
Dova king, the fourth a guardian deity (Chin-kang), and the fifth a 
great Buddha; the sixth was a revolving rpind coiutrueled of hridc^ 
endoting a gilded bronze image of Fu-Keien, sixteen feet high, numnted on an 
elejikant. In the beginning of the Sung d^masty (a.d. 960) orders were 
given to set up a bronze shrine and a bronze imago aim more than 
100 feet high. Under W'an-li, the Empress-mother directed the shrine 
of Fu-hsien, namely, the spirally constructed brick edifice, to be care¬ 
fully and thoroughly restored, and hatl the elephant gilt." 

The existing building is obviously the “revolving spiral” hero 
mentioned, and the awkwardness of the term, which conveys no idea to 
a Chinaman, is another proof that the builders wore not Chinese. A 
name has had to be,invented for an exotic form of construction, and 
there is, so far as I am aware, no other instance of a true dome of brick 
or masonry in China. It seems safe to conclude that the builders of 
, the Fu-hsien shrine, as well as the artist who designed the castinm* 
were Indian Buddhists,* 


• In name “ molTlng splnl - wo aoeni to have Mother ahittioo to meh •troetiire. 
M or* lacnUooed In the note at p. 25. In the pnaent eaae them me, hare been eooo 
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Witli njfcrcnco to the p.itrianch F« (a religioDii naifto whicli mcaiiA 
oontonkplatioii)^ 1 nwdo inq^uirieB of a learned abbot in Ch^uiag-eb^ing; 
but beyond necertaliiing tlmt be lived m thft early time of tba Chin 
dynastyj and is an bbitorical poicaoiuaLge, I only cbeited the miGatitirjiiijg 
statement that “ the joy of reli^on bis mistressi the knowledge of 
tialvatiOR His eeUto; 'grace and mercy were KIh treasures^ and oharity 
his vocation. To ask hl& buy name or his habitation ia not per- 
niittod/" 

Htii^t'ung (also a religions name), is said to bave nourished during 
the reigns of tbo ibroo T’jing omporors Wen^tsung^ Wu-tsungT and 
Usilan-tsiiDg (a.d. 827—&&0). The second of theae monarchy is tbe 
famous iconoclast who melted down all the bronze idols he rould lay 
bold of, and turned tho melal into ourroncyi, Hni‘t'img» it appears, bad 
inSuenoe to save a oertain number; but tlio reason wby ibo clopbant 
was spared is not far to seek^ So intmetuble a moss of bronze could net 
well bo meltod whole nor broken up^ unless at a cost which would 
outurcigli its intriusio value. 

It does not seem likely that the “groat Buddha" allmltd to in tho 
above citation^ Is the broiLTO (or copper) colossus vrbich now stands in a 
boatel a few bnndrcd yards from the Wan-uieu-Bsh^ If tbe “ great 
Exiddha” Lad been of bronze the fact w^ould have been uicntioncdi. It 
may bo that the extant stutne Is all that remains of the bronze sbiino 
and bronze imago inoro than a hundroil foot high/' Tbe word 
** also " bos no correlative in tbo text, but the passage is an extract fkuu 
sumo provions work, aod tlie implied referenco may well have dis¬ 
appeared in tho precetia of compilation^ Tho height of l OO feet may bo 
taken os applying to tbo shrine, and perhape a pagodadike splr&. Tho 
existing Buddha is, as 1 bavo said, about 25 feet bigb^ and os compared 
with tlio elephant is a dUtresaingly feeblo conception. The latter, 
though more severe in style than xuodorti roalisiu is pleased to admim, 
cannot bo refused tbo praise of excellence, and 1 am not indulging the 
fondnest^ of a diBCOvoror in assorting that it would not dtegraco a 
reputable artist of any school or epoch. Tbo onlj* defect I could dis¬ 
cover in tho mocbanlcol work is that tho three stages of the casting sro 
not quite oecnrately c1o«cd together. China is reproached with its lack 
of andont monuments,, and one may bo pardoned a cortoln solf-grutuln- 
tiou upon tho discovery of what mny bo considered, next to the Groat 
Wall, the oldest Chinese building of fairly authentic antiquity, contain- 
lag the most imeient bronze costing of any great size in cxLatonco. It 

wooden titroohir«, formErly pivoLcil in tbo dome, tbat rvfoltcd. Tbe eug^tioa of 
Hindu buildciii does mt hulp to hIvo the pmxlo of the duu>eL Tbe ilcsoription of the 
■qumt) builjilij]|^, wiUl fictvdcntlTee end elienlor dcmiO, rnthcr flog^Esta wort li^ that of 
the lodioti Mohommcdivne of the in tlid iixteentb coalmy. (See FerguMnn^i 

* todUui end Eiutcm Arcliilectim;!^’ p< 2C0 Dot pbioo sod dato in* fu jpiut from 
tbe^ sckJ t commead thl* very totUArkahle tumuut tu Mr. FiEr.^ufiaoa^e own eoni* Lilvnitioia, 
-CJbYd 
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is not every day that a tourist stunjblea uj)on a handsomo monument 
fifteen centuries old. 

Before I had done wondering at the brazen monster, and the dome 
which shields his resplendent rider, a monk who was standing by said 
oonfidentially, “ Como with me, and I will show you a stranger sight; 
would you like to see a real tooth of Sakya-muni Buddha?” ** Very 
much, indeed,*’ I replied; and ho took mo down an imposing flight of 
steps to a temple near the copper colossus, informing mo on the way 
that Buddha had only four teeth, all of which aro extant. I followed 
my guide into a hall chock-full of gods of brass and clay, and in a few 
moments the sacrcil tooth was extracted from a wooden box and put into 
roy hands. 1 estimated its weight at about 20 pounds, but the priests 
who gathered round told mo that the exact weight is 13.^ catties, or 
18 English poun<l8. It is about a foot long, and of a rudely triangular 
outline: the grinding surface is level, but not smooth, and contains 
layers of transparent enamel. It is evidently a tooth, and may probably 
have l)oen tho molar of an elephant, or of some cognate beast. Em¬ 
boldened by tho toleranco of tho prirsts, who had no fanatical objection 
to its minute examination, I borro^retl a razor from them and attempted 
to cut the surface of tho relic, but I could make no impression upon tho 
dense fossil ivoiy*. They told mo that it had been presented by a 
Chinese emperor, who gave a similar tooth to a monastery on AVu- 
t’ai-shan. I protested to tho priests that it was an elephant's molar,* 
but they scouted tho idea, affirming that they wore well acquainted with 
tho shape of elephants* teeth, which, they said, are ** long things like 
horns sticking out of their mouths.” “ But,” I again object^ “ if 
this was one of Sakya-muni’s teeth, and ho was reasonably well pro¬ 
portioned, ho must have been 140 feet high.” “ IIow do you know he 
wasn't ? ” they asked; ^ and how do yon know if tho tooth hasn’t grown 
since ho entered Nirvana? ” | Such faith, defended by such dialectics, is 
inexpugnable, and I withdrew from the controversy. 

Wan-nien-ssu is 3500 feet nbovo sea-level. Wo loft it on the 
Slat, and mounted, through rain and fog, up and down—for the path is 
by no means a continuous ascent—to tho temple of Hsi-hslang-ch'ih. 
On the morrow wo wore stopped by heavy rain after three houra’ 
marching of tho severest kind, and compelled to spend tho day in 
Chieh-yin-tion, at which point wo had reached an elevation of 9000 
feet Nothing was visible through tho thick mist during the two ♦laj-s, 
but tho lower parts of tho forest tranks and tlie interminable stairs. 


• Mr. Fortono hu pimi s cut of a lootli ml Po-cLmu. which is ©TUenUr an 

elephant’s molBr. It U copied in ‘ Marco Polo,’ Bk. iiL ch. xv.—[H. Y.] ^ 

t Tho fcllowinp oeenn in my diary written before I hod seen Mr. Baber's i«pcr:— 
“ Mashhad, 2nd Fob.. 1881.>—A man came with onrioatios for sole, amoni^ otben an 
©lephant’s grinder tooth; the owner declared it was sevend thoomnd yean old and was 
th© tooth of an ankdUarian man. I asked him how many farmkhs taU that was.” 
—fW. O.] 
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AVe visited sovcml tompics, diEcovieriug oiuong otHer curiosities) 
slccpiu^ EuddJia cf a very realistic mturej a nude dguro lying in a 
genuine lied, witb reai liIuDkela, mattrt'BS), and pillows complete. In 
another place two Juuiumjca—colled by the priests Joti-$hcn or flesh 
idols” — were shown usi as the mortal rDuiaitis of a pair of saints, 
set Up lito ordinary Buddhist images, and vciy much TcaoaibUng therm 
An inspection of tbo damaged ends of tlioirUngers showed a great many 
folds of silk Imudago aurroutiding a eentml coro, which was not, how¬ 
ever, i^uite laid liare. There is no reason to doubt their authoutielty, 
though their shrunken faces, w'hieh are oxpotied, are so lacquered and 
“ made np " ns to have lost all human semblance. 

The abbot of Chiuh-j’iu-tien turned out to 1>ii a very intelligont 
coclcamstic, and moeh better instructed in Buddhism thnn meet of his 
doth. He had travelled far aud vvido in Northern China, liad often 
taken a passage on stcamorti, and was much iutorcetod in the subject of 
loconiotivo enginea since a rooent visit to Shanghai and an excursion on 
tho W usung Itailway, His mlud had been enlarged by those journeys 
to foreigu parts, and ho allow'ed me to kill a fowl which I had brought 
with me, probably the first tamo bird iirhich had ascended Uio mountain 
for ten centuries. All eating of flesh or taking of lifo is, of course, for¬ 
bidden by idrict Buddhist discipline, ITore the severest moDastio rules 
are impDeed ; oven eggs are contraband; but the abbot made no didculty, 
and oven met me moro tlisn half-way, "Wo sat long into tho night 
round the W'ood fire, baking and eating tho flno potatoes which oro 
grown on the slioulders of the mountain, and Bstenfug to his romarkablo 
storiefl. 

*' Wud i*ai Shan,” ho said, “is tho moat ancient holy place in China, 
and Contains a statue which stood thoro before Hiiddhism wus preached. 
But Mouut O is mono Rtrangu tind wonderfuL Often during tho 
ascent of tho mountain have pilgrims Ivecn beguiled by the chant of 
invocations, and tlio pleasant tolling of bells in lone spots where no 
luODasteiy lies, Stud straying from the road towards suob sounds, ba^o 
lost their way. On a sudden they have descried in tbo thickest part of 
the forest imnieufie halls in which images of purest gold are seated on 
jewelled thrones; them they have been daintily fed and delicately* 
Itidgcil by ministering priests, and guided on tho Wiorrovv back to tho 
main jiath, but never after their return from tho Golden Summit have 
they been able to find the my'storiotia abode of tbcir hosts, iSomotimes a 
pilgrim strays into tho mouth of a eavo from which issues a gleam of 
no earthlj* splentlour; nuid lighted by the my mile after mile without 
fatigue throagb stupendous chambciu of whieli ho uover divulges tho 
unnttcrablo secrets, ho at length falls asleep, to awako on tho top of 0, 
goring on the CiloTy* of Buddha. The Glory of Buddha,” said tho abbot, 
“ IS unknown to you, but you may sec it wdicu you roach the Golden 
Summit. 
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“ You do not uecm to Wievo all this. 'NVell, you are not bound to 
beliovo it. I believe it myself. You ask me abont the Wilderness 
(Lao-lin) behind the mountain. People will tell you much which is not 
true. It is portly inhabited by chareoabburncra, potash-burners, wood¬ 
cutters, and miners of copper and iron. There are two mountains in it, 
Mount Wa and Mount Wa-wu, as high as Mount O, but with precipices 
on every side, so that they can only l>o ascended by means of ladders, 
and only in the summer months; in other seasons the falling icicles 
make the ascent impossible. Both have lakes on the summit. The 
Wilderness abounds in tigers, white bears, wolves, foxes, monkeys, 
musk-deer, and wild oxen. Eight years ago I saw a tiger as big as a 
cow on a rock ontsule the door. Afraid! No, I was not afraid. Why 
alionld a poor monk be afraid of a tiger ? The wild oxen are much like 
common cattle, but shorter in the body and far more active. Those 
I saw near Mount Wa-wu had long black hair, but generally they are 
the same colour ns domesticated cattle. It is not easy to find them, and 
they are so savage that people fear to hunt them.** 

Wliat ho told us about the two mountains is fairly true, for I have 
since caught a distant glimpse of Mount Wa-wu, and ascended Mount 
Wa, a most singular formation resembling a M^uare tower.* All its four 
sides are very slightly out of the perpendicular for a height of abont 


* Tho nppiT story of this most imposing moantain is a scries of twclre or fourteen 
precipices rising ods abore another, each not much less than 200 feet high, and receding 
very slightly on all fonr sitles from the one next below it. Kvrry Individoal pireiph^ 
is regularly conUnoctl all round tlie four sidee. Or it may be considered as a flight of 
thirteen steps, each 190 feet high and SO feet broad. Or again, it may bo deeeribed aa 
thirteen layers of square, or slightly oblong, limmtocc slabs, 180 feet thiek, and aljout a 
mile on eaeh side, piled wiUt careful trgnlarily and exact levelling upon a base 8000 feet 
high. Or, perhaps, it may be compared to a cubic crystal, stack amid a row of irregular 
gems. Or, per! ajw, it is bejond enmpore. Some day tho tonrist wUl go there nml 
compoee ** flno English **; he eonhl not choose a better place for a bad purpose; but 
if be is wiser than bis kind, he will look siwl wonder, and say little, and paae on. 

The platcan on the top, niuialating ao slightly that it may be called flat, is a grove 
of evergreens with a few open glades—the most charming pork in the wcmU. The 
riiododendrotis begin 8000 feet below, but perhaps attain their fullwt ixubemnoe on tho 
summit. Tho lake is a monh, and at leost two brooks meander among tho knolls. It 
is not very nrceasoiy to odd that in perfectly clear weather the nnamisted vision extends, 
on all four sides, to a grtatcr dUtanee than 60 yanis-the fog limit of our prospect 
daring the twenty-four boors we spent on the moontuin. 


At the rmrth-west angle a natnrol bnttn-as nuwncd by a pinnacle, not easily dUeem- 
ible from below, oflV rN though grwlgingly, a sofo bat very norrow artd sinooui way to 
within a thocuand feet or so uf the sommlt. Above this, foUowtog a track which takes 
advantage of Uie aocidenU of a corner, we womlCTcd omong broken cliflii, honeyoombwl 
wHb grottoes and Irregular cavities, climbed the rungs of a long wooden ladder, hid our- 
selves from the rain in cmnnies and erevieea, the sockeU of icides os big as eborch stcorde 
—of eonise thriv were no icicles in Jooe, hnt I saw Utem in Slarch, and heard them fall 
and it-ellmbod another ladder, followed a level ridge, climbed three more 

decrepit loddcn and seitisl more booryoombed steeps, lost all rwkonlng, and soddenlv 
struck a gravel path which led u. w> earily into U.e park, that if it had not been Ibr the 
fog we should have forgotten that wo were in the clouds. 
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2500 feot Tina nbbot'ti tiger was probably a leopani, a beost which is 
commoD. in Western Chiu a, Mnak-dcer, fbACS, and boara 1 have seen, 
but the latter were hlaek, and after a good deal of inq^uiry I ooneluded 
that the white bears are blaek, H-iih a. white spot on the breast.* A 
special interest attaches to the wild oxen.sinco they aro Tinkiiowii in any 
other part of China proper. From a Lolo ch ief and hia foUowem^ most 
enthusiastio huntervj, 1 nftenvards learnt tliat the cattle are met ivith in 
herds of from seven to twenty head in tbo rccessos of the Wilderncsa* 
wlJdi may bo defined as the region between the Tung river and Ta- 
chou, but that in general they are rarely seen. Them is, however, a 
certain salt spring a day^s jonmey or more nortli of Ta-t len-ch ih to 
which they repair in early summer, and Avbcro they may infallibly bo 
found aonio time in June. Tho Iioloa* hardy and athletic motiatainccrs 
thongh ihoy bo, arc evidently fearful of molestiug the bill cattle— 
n^aj-niu in local Chincsei, For such sport tbeir weapons and bounds 
are miserably inoflicient. The hounclB, a species of thick-built temer, 
rough haired and mostly black, with straight legs, a coorso tail and 
muzzle, erect ears, tun eyebrows, and about 20 inches of height, thongh 
very useful for trucking and rousing gams, will not face a beast at bay. 
Tlio Loloa carry a pike, and a quiver of poisoned arrows only nine or 
ton inches long, '^rhich they dischaige from a jjowcrful bow'^ made of the 
wild mnlberry. During the four or five days when a band of them, and 
a puck of a dozen dogs, were living with me, they niado contintial 
bunting excursions, and I gathered from their accounts that only a 'very 
courageous houud would approach a boor* One evening after Ihoir 
return from tho hills they brought mo a dog with a wound in his 
shoulder, saying that A bear hml struck him and that the eluw liful 
remained stuck in the wound; but when after much difficulty w'o drew 
out the siippoeed clawj it proved to be the quill of a porcupine, A hear 
had, however, been brought to biey, and my guestii admitted that they 
did not caro to attack him. The Wild oxcu are ouDsidored far more 
formidable game thim tho bears j they hunt their hunters, and arc said 
to be A-^tonishingly agile; bdt Ho doubt soma allowance must be made 
for the feeble wca|ioiis of tho Lolos. A rude piko is not a likely instru¬ 
ment with wluch to slaughter a wild bull on tho steep slope of a jungle- 
covered bill, and tbeir arrows are so short that they can only be used at 
dose quartors. Morcoverj they < 3 irry their poison in a little bag aud do 
not apply it to tlic am>w tij* until the time for ootion arrives, a habit 
whicli must cxitisu hurry and. 'OQufusion, and be greatly in favour of the 
bull. Tbo most successfal mode of killing the cattle is by planting 
three pikes in a uarrow mu frL'qiiented by them, in such a manner that 
they may impale thcmselvos on the pointu. Another ivay, whloh I 
could not quite understand, is to approach them witJi a largo number of 

“ 8«3 ‘ Journal dc moa Iruldii'ina Vojuse TO China,' Annabel Davitl, hi. p- 32l^ uhore 
Ibcir kituls of beam ora apokon of, oiU) groj!*li (de wnlenni gruSlets).—[W. O,] 
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dogs and men, to scporato one from a herd, and to drive him over a 
precipice. 

I WM lucky enough to obtain a pair of horns and part of the hide of 
one of these redoubtable animals, which seem to show that they are a 
kind of bison. I do not remember if it is in speaking of tliis neighbour¬ 
hood that klarco Polo mentions his “ Beyamini ”; but if the cattle 
should turn out to be a new species. Sot Beyamini would be a good 
name.* 

It is an easy walk from Chioh-yin-tien to the summit, although a 
formidablo staircase of 400 or 500 feet is encountered at the outset. 
About this point the pines attain their greatest size. Wo saw several 
which divided into two trunks at a few feet above the ground, and 
which are said to yield the best timber. The path grows easy at about 
10,000 foot, where a great variety of flowering plants and ferns lino its 
border. Above that elevation the pines begin to fall off, but the slojsjs are 
still well wooded with smaller kinds. Thick beds of weeds are passed, a 
plentiful growth of largo thistles is remarked, then comes a potato-field, 
and we issue on to the highest point of O, known us the “Golden 
Summit.” 


The comparatively level space on the top—about an acre—is so holy 
that our company reached it in a high state of exaltation. The first 
object to bo examined was a bronze temple of such excessive sanctity 
that it has been struck by lightning innumerable times. I had been 
led to Bup^ that it was still standing, the last of a long line of 
mctallio buildings which had been successively demolished by thunder¬ 
bolts ; but I only found its mins. The last thunder-bolt had fallen in 
1819, since which event it had not been restored- The theory that 
a lightning stroke proves the saored character of an edifice may i>erhaps 
be a Buddhist imporUtion; the opinion of the Chinese is just the 
contraiy. According to them a person killed by lightning must have 
been a monster of impiety. They hold, however, that any smooth and 
bright surface attracts a stroke, and they therefore jump to the con¬ 
clusion that all creatures with glistening bellies, such os the frogs and 
eels (or edible snakes) wUch abound in Ssu-ch*uan rico-fields, turn upon 
their bocks by a kind of natural affinity during a thunder-storm, and so 
attract the flash. Such, at any rate, was the conviction of the priest 
who showed us the ruins. The masses of metal at present lying in a 
heap on the summit consist of pillars, beams, panels, and tiles, all of fine 
bronze. The pillars are nine feet long and eight inches in diameter the 


• It is quite ia tliU repoo Uist Mono locates the oxen called Awaaiu-- rer* 
ami fierce Mlma^- I bate .oppo^d the wonl to be probably . muS^tandi,J7o/^ 
a^ueiuii for Lc. Bob^kn, and that the traTclIer wm ooiDp,IriS!^^ m 

the German tv Bobenuan unu. It is not irtssible to wr from wh«t {. “ 

the species is. but probably it is a yatvnt, of whiob Jeidsn deseribe* ^ 

JuiUo) o( Ui. f-raU bc^ M deitie mmI {U. Y.l “ of 
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thickness of material being rather less than an inch, for of conrsc they 
are hollow. The only complete beam I could discover was a hollow 
girder 15 feet long, nine inches broad, and four inches through, the 
thickness of bronze being much the same as in the pillars. The panels, 
of which, by supposing the fragments roughly pieced together, I 
estimated there are about forty-six, are of the average dimensions of five 
feet by one foot seven inches. They are about an inch thick, but their 
frames are thicker, and for some unintelligible reason have slips of iron 
let into their edges. The panels are very handsomely ornamented with 
seated Buddhas, flowers, and scrollwork, and with hexagonal arabesques 
of various modification. The tiles, also of bronze,* resemble ordinary 
Chinese tiles, but are twice as large. Besides these there are several 
hundreds of iron tiles stacked together. Many supplementary fragments, 
such as sockets, capitals, comer-pieces, eave-terminals, and decorative 
adjuncts, were lying about, all far too massive to be carried away down 
the steep mountain even if the priests would have allowed them to bo 
abstracted. 

It is not easy to guess what tlio size and shape of the building has 
been, since an unknown number of panels and beams lie hidden under 
the heap of tiles. Tlie priests told mo that externally it had two stories, 
that the interior was 19 feet G inches high, the same in breadth, and 
26 feet long. If so it could not have been the shrine built by the 
Emperor Wan-li, for an im{> 06 ing bronze tablet," which, with pedestal 
and crown-piece, stands 6^ foci high by 32 inches in breadth, records 
that the dimensions wore 25 feet high, 14^ long, and 13| broad, and 
that it was erected in 1603. 

A few yards from the site of the bronze shrine is a temple crowned 
by a golden ball—whence the name of Golden Summit. Passing 
through this on to a small terrace, we fotmd that we were at last stand¬ 
ing on the brink of Sh5-shSn-ngai (“the suicides’ cliff”f), perhaps the 
highest precipice in the world. The edge is guarded by chains and 
|> 08 t 8 , which for further precaution one is not allowed to touch; but as 
the iKMts stand out a little over the precipice, one can easily look down 
without holding by them. The abyss was nearly full of mist, and I 
could not see more than 400 or 600 feet into it. Tlio face of the rock 
seemed verticaL ^V'hen I first caught sight of the mountain from a 
distance of 50 miles or more, it might have been likened to a crouching 
lion decapitated by a doamright stroke close to the shoulders, the fore 
feet remaining in {Kwition. The down-cleft surface, i. e. the precipice, 
looked not more than 15® out of the vertical, but the steepest profile was 
not Ansiblo from that point of view. So far as 1 could estimate, the 

* Tho tablet oootaine a rtrj long inwription. oouebed in Uie highoet >t;le of Noo 
BoddhUt rigmarole, of whieb I obtoioed a nibbing. 

t The nume b to explained popnlarly, bnt to cast away the body **—also 

means to pat off the flesh, L«. to beoosne a monk or nun. 
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upper t^c^thirds 4t lenat of tlio moitntftin are cut sliwr down ift this 
manner. >Iy resnlta for the lioiglit give 11,100 feat above tbe sea for 
the anmmit, aiid ITOO fct>t for the oountiy below! but from ft rouse 
which 1 need m% hoio esplftin, the nicaffliremeiil is open to a enapieian 
of cTTi.tx to the ftmouDt of about SOO f«t in the caao of the summit. 
Even if that allowance be dcductoii, this tromeudons cliff ia still a gwA 
deal more than a milo hig^h. It is the outpost of tha limrotoue fonna- 
tion, which on this lino of latitude extonda westward to the T'ltng river, 
where tlio sj-enito and gramito of tlio Tibetan plateau Erat appear. 

Naturally enough, it U with sorao tropidation that pUgrima approach 
this fcaraomo brinlc ; but they are drawn to it by the hope of beholding 
the niysterioiwf apparition known as the ^^Fo-knang" or *'Glory of 
Bnddha,'* which floats in mid-air half-way dowm. So many ojo-witneaBes 
had told mo of this wonder that I could not doubt; but I ga^cd long 
and Bteudfaatly into the gulf without success, and came avvay die- 
Appointed but not incredulous. It waa described to mo ns a circle of 
Tirilliant and many-colourwl radiance, broheu on tho outsido with quick 
linshcs, and eurryunding a central dUk as bright ua tho »uu, but more 
beautiful. Devout Euddhista assert that it is an emanftiiou from the 
aureolo of Buddha, and a visible sign of tho holiness of ?iIonnt 0, 

Imjxussible ns it may ho deemed, tho phonouienon docs really exist. I 
suppose no letter evidence could bo desired for Iho attestation of ft 
Buddhist miracio than that of a Baptist missionary, unless, indeed, it 
be, OS in this case, that of iao Baptuit missionaries. Two gentlemen of 
that pensuftsion have ascended the mountain since my visit, and have 
scon tho Cflory of Buddha several times. They rclato that it resembles 
a geldcu sun-like disc, oticlosod in a ring of prisniatic colours, more 
closely blended than in a minbow^ As far os they could jndgo b 3 '‘ 
noticing marks on Iho face of tho precipice, tho gloiy seemed to bo 
about 11000 feet below them. It could not he scon from any' spot hut 
tho edge of tho precipice. They were told, as 1 wus, that it sometimes 
appears by night, and althongh they did not see it at such an henr, they 
do not consider tho statement incredible. 

It may he imagined how the sight of such a porte'nt, strange and 
perydexing as it would seeui iu uuy place, but a thousandfold more 
astonishing in tho depths of this terrible abyss, mnet iiaprcEis the feiwour 
of eiiiijde and superstitioua Buddhists. Tho ejicotacla attracts pilgrims 
from all parts of China and its dependencies. Even Nipalese ocroaion- 
ally journey to tho mountsin, Tho Tibetans, lovora of their uativo 
HiiCiw«, prefer tho winter for the season of pilgrimage. The only tribca 
which do not contribute do'VOtero are tho Lolos ; but although they are 
not Biiddhiats, one of them told mo that their three deities Lui-wo, 
A*pu-ka, and Shna-shi^po, dwell on tho *' Golden Summit.” 

Tho miBWonftriro inform me that it was about three o'clock in the after¬ 
noon, near tho middle of August, when they saw tho meteor, and that 
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it WQH only visiblo Ti'licn the precripico vras tnotti or lesa alothod ia mist* 
It appeared to lie ou the snrfueo of the mist, atiJ ww always ia the 
directioa of a lino from the atin through their heads, as is certified, 

by the fact that the shtulow' of their heads was seen on the meteor* 
They could get their heads out of the wtiy, so to spah, by stooping 
down, but am not stiro if they could do so by stepping aside. Each 
spectator, liowovor, could jsce tho shadows of tho bystanders as well as 
his own projected on to the appearance. They did not observe any 
raya sprcsading from it* 1'ho central disc^ they thioh* la a reflected 
imago of the sun* and the endoaiDg ring is a rainbow. The ring w'aa 
in thickness about onq-foutth of the diameter of the disc, and distant 
from it by about the samo oitont; but the Tocollecttoii of one informant 
was that the ring tonebed the disc, without any interventug apace. Tho 
shadow of a head, when thrown upon it^ ooTcred about onfr^ighth of 
tho whole diameter of tho meteor. The rainbow" ring was not quito 
oompleta in its lower part, but they attribute this to tho interposition of 
the edgo of the piccipiee- They see no reaecui why tho appoaraueo 
should not bo Tiaible at iiigbt when tho moon is briUiant and appositely 
placed. They profess themsolvea to have l>oen a good deal siirprisod, 
but not startled, by tho spectacle* They would consider it remarkablo 
rather tlian astoniBhing, and are dlsposeil to call it a Tory inipreasLve 
phenomenon .f 

3 * Tun T^enfo EivIlr. 

Eetuming to the city of Omi we continued our journey up the ba 
valley to Ta-chou, and then followed the high rood over the Great 
Ilsiang-ling I'ass^ to Ch'ing-chb HaicUj a track which has been frequently 

^ In a rude cbsrt of the inomitiiie, giTeci to pilgrlmB, tliQ ring; is depleted u tooliGn 
acrDea on both sidca la a line posKinj; hoiiiontaUy thmnjjli tho ccutro of tho disn* 

t Thb rruinrlciiblt! ]ihcsnm«nna is eifIdeuUy Hituiliki' to iEmt of tho Oinnt of tibfl 
Btockon, le^HkJOlllt^ whkh sec Sir D. 'NatnrnJ Mngie,* p». 130. I hut* 

di<scrlbc>il a ILku phououioncm m wltnoMN.'d toaj; iu thu HUts of EMtoro 

r ^Etnndinj on on* of tho liigliest poiisU in tho Btalbu at ClkemL, abonit 
jsiLnaet, 1 horo seen my abadow wurt on d dlatMElt bnsk of wtuto fcjy that flllwJ the TBUoy 
to tho cnatwoiiil ‘ ftu oppcaiuttoo reBeinbliii^ ItiuL of tl)o colchnitoil jfliiuli of iho IlEutJ! 
niul iho Slot khora. Tho llgtifs 'vm nuTroundL-d by a drcelair Irbk Tho heavy fogs that 
fill the vuUoy to the ’GobL of Chonra lender thia a common phouomeivm a.t aoniict. It lus 
riuGS bMn pi.dut««l out to mu that any one may tliLi plicTWinenon oa a. noail 

Made, in guiog tlirougL tho gma* at BimriM wi H dewy moralng. Each will see a Ihlnt 
halo aoTTuUDcling thu shadow of Iiijh own heful ” Journ* Aa. Soo. slii* pE iL 

p* tilti). Thu loot'inciitioncd tomi of this pltanooicnon Huued that ertroordiEuiry 
perwnaga Bouvciinto Cfliltol to Bcnipoiia it WM a Btosulsr wwkof aupcrwitliml favour 
to h imu flf in coHJioquuaeoi of coxtoln vloioiia ho liiui luvlt Lhdlom In (]ua . . * * mi 
[CBto un aplamtore t^ooim maraTlgltomt) Mpm. li capo inJo , . . , Qucato aplcnjoce si 
TcUe sepru li'omhra. mto In nuttiito , * . * o multo mt^lto si redo qimuilo rurbolla ha 
ojidoogo ^ivella mollo rugiodo,” Jte. f Vita lU Beuv* Cell.,' KlLLtino, 1306, i. pp. tflllWSy 
[It Y.] 

t BotU Abbe llou ami Mr* OoDper bavu ouafonedLd. thii pam with that of F^^yueh' 
IIde, 1*0 1 lay a'journey or ao foTtlmr wral on thu toad to Tibet. Oiptum Gill has of 
OOUrw properly iltscrLmloatcd them* 
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described s&d needs M furUi&r notice* I take np tke tbniad of our 
route at tlie village of llau-yuati-'kcu, tbo furthest place leachod m that 
dlroctioii by Mr* Coopor, and oklled by him Hi-yan-Tsy* From this 
jKfiut forward ipy jotiruoy is indicated on the chart. The Liu^aba rivers 
rising in the Fei-jtieh-ling range not fur frojii tho top of the jyaas^ joins 
near Hnu-ynan-kid a torrentT generally dry* which rnsiB down from 
Ghing-chl^ and then continn*:^ Its counso to the T'tmg river—^hcre 
called the Tn-to—which it enters a little below the large viUago of 
Fn-lin* The cnltivstcd part of the narrow valley of the Lin^alia is very 
fertile, but is liable to be invaded by the sand and shingle of its 
aumorons torrents, Tho environing mountains riue in places to a 
height of 7000 or 8000 foot above its floor, and abound in preci¬ 
pices of wild grandeur* A good deal of l<ad, which includes silver, 
is mined In the rugged region immcdintelj east of it, and gold is known 
to occur, but is not allowed to be worked* Tho valley posacHSoa great 
local renown for its rice, opium, and sUk, the oxccpticnal produce of 
which is easily acxu>iintcd for by its low level. West of it there is no 
such low-lying country until tho plains of India arc reached. The only 
piucticable road into it from tho east is over tho Great llaiang-ling* for 
the southern track along the T'ung river, w hich I traveiued on a subee- 
4]uent jouruoy, is always dangereus, and in winter impassable for beasts 
of burden, oti account of tho deep crevasses witb vortical Eides which 
mountain Htreauis have gouged into tho limostoue, Iti oonsequouco of 
tlieso natursl obstacles, and of tho oocmipation of a long strip of inter- 
votiing oouhtiy by indepondout Loloti, tho only route by which Chiea- 
ch’atig can bo reached from Ssu-chhitm runs through this dopresoion, and 
for similar reasons tho still more important road to Tibet, the only road 
open since tho stoppage of tho Koko-nor routo, takes tho same lino. 
These two highways diiretge at Ch^ing-ob’i Hsion, which it is natural to 
suppceo should bo a place of exceptionally Urgo trade and population* 
The fioatrary is the case. It may bo Bufely asserted that Ch^ing-ch*j m 
the Bmallost city in China. Tho oxplauation of tho i>aradox is that its 
site IS so oloecd in by steep mountains that there ia no rxjom. for cultiva^ 
tion. Tho villages of Uan-ynan-fcsi, T’ang-ehla-im and Fu-lin have 
nnoordingly received the l«noflt of tho Chion-ch^aag caniagu, whJlo 
Fu-chuaag {otherwise Fu-hsing-di'aug) aad Xi-t'ou (Cajrtaiu GiU'tt 
I-t*on) have acquired the monoijoly of the road traiflo with convoys to 
ami from Tilwt. 

I reached Fu-lin on the 17th August, after an oxcurBlca to a parallel 
valley* mile or so furUicr on wo came upon tho Tn-to river, ut this 
point 2200 feet above soa-level, running iu a veiy rapid stream, about 
180 yards bread* The Liu-sha eaters it through a wide shingie flat 
not much less than a square mile in extent. The main rivor sweeps 
in a grand curve from beneath a line of precipices 3000 feet above iU 
waterii, and after clearing the shingle plunges iato a narrow gorge and 
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makes its way eostwnrdt past hluflk wlucli nllLniatflly me^ at Mount 
"NVa, to uot mucJi le^a than the height of the ■"Suicides* of 

Mount O. 

Q’ho Ta*tn, or to adopt itfi more general name, the T'lmg, ahoold bo 
regarded as the main upper etreaiu of the Min riYor, einco it hrings 
down a much greater Tolume of "water than either of tho two confluents 
which join it near Chia''tlngi» At Ln-ting bridge, one of the nano west 
pointBj its breadtb is a little under 100 yarda^ hut jt ib not novignblo 
above Tzfl-tu-ti; OTon below that town them are eo many rnpida and 
ohotmctionB tliai tbo waterway is little used. Between Fu^lin and 
Sba-'p'ing it is only pmoticuhle, for tlio Tvbolo distance, for timber'-tufta 
which are floated down to Chia-tlng for sale; but the danger of the 
transit is bo inunineut that the owneri of the timber have to bind them¬ 
selves to pronde the ruftamen with coMns in case of fatal accidents^ 
Below Sha-p’ing there La no difficulty, A wilder or more broken region 
than that w'hieh holders tho T'uiig can scarcoly be conceived ; there are 
few* reaches which are not overbuDg by baro cliflk, often of imuenuo 
height^ and yet every hero and there, in nooks between the mountain- 
spurs, lio small cultivatefl glona which are models of eedudod and 
tnmqnil beauty. In such spots opium grows to great excellence; the 
flowers am mostly rTsd, though the Chinese poppy in other districta in 
generally white. Nothing reliovea tho monotony of gray crags so gaily 
as a field of led and purple popping. Wan-tung is a favourable instance 
of snob hut if tlio travcUcT turns his back upon the river any- 

whem neat that point, and aeoends the hilla on the right hank, an hour’s 
walk will carry him away ftom cultivation, a dayb journey will bring 
him into tho thick of pine^forceta, and after clearing these bo may duub 
for another dny, or longer, to tho summit of uioantaine 17,000 feet above 
tho fMja, The Tibetan rood, vid Ta^ihicn-lu, crosses this range by a pass 
a hich, ftcoording to Captain GiU, is 14,500 feci above Bea-lovcL 

Supposing au exploTcr to select TzH-to-ti os bis starting-placo, and to 
tom west, with perhaps a Uttlo southing, he may ascend the gorge of 
Snug-lin torrent and march continually uphill for four daj-s, when he 
will reach an uudulating plateau, tho pasture-ground of immense herds 
of holf-domeaticfited yaka Not a siugle tree of any kind grown on that 
highland ; every one of my rnfomiants specially avemsd that whon the 
Bim shines there ia nowhere to be found a patch of shade from dawn to 
dtwk* Beyond tho uplands rises a system of forest-clad hills, among 
which tho bent rhubarb in China in gathered, and on tho furl her aido of 
these is a valley with a level bottom and a stroom some GO yards broad, 
called the %\'u-k-ch‘i. From the Wu-la-ch^i Mien-ning llsien can be 
reached without crossing any high range j it may therefore bo aUBpccted 
that its waters aro tho bead of tho Aiming river,* 

• Matnrei ftMUidinitlm Icfldi me ■!* Ihlak tluitrhC \Vn-ljn?h'i ia tlinL tributary cf the 
irhicli tists ia 'Uu^ Ch(^h'tD Psas 
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Perhaps the traveller may prefer to take his outset from T’ien-wan 
for an exploration of these wild ranges, and to ascend the course of the 
torrent which flows by that village. The prospect of the track ho will 
have to follow will be likely to dissuade him from the attempt half an 
hour after starting. A zigxag line of foam roars along a fissure hetween 
two rows of precipices which interlock one another. The way through 
is by clamhering from rock to rock in the stream; there is no {lath; nor 
is there any means of outflanking the prcdpiocs, the summits of the 
ridge being more like the spikes of a prisou'wall than the peaks of a 
mountain. A Sifan who had made the {)assage told me that it is only 
practicable for experienced mountaineers unencumbered with baggage. 
.\t the western end of the ravine is a fine valley growing wheat, buck* 
wheat, and potatoes, and containing a lake said to bo four miles long by 
two broad, from which the T’ien-wan torrent issues. The Tzu-moi Hills, 
of which we obtained a distant view, lie west of the lake, and beyond 
the Tzu-mci Hills again is the valley of the Wu-la-ch’i. 

Less formidable expeditions may bo undertaken from T£u>ta>ti. 
Mien-ning Hsicn is made in four days by ascending the Lao-w*a Valley, 
but a high divide has to be crossed, which is difficult for mules. A much 
easier route to the same city quits the T’ung and mounts the hill-side 
about two miles below TzQ-ta-ti. That village is the headquarters of 
a Sifian chief, Wang by name, and by title ” Ch’ion-hu,” moaning a 
Thousand Families." There ore other chiefs with the stylo of “ Hundred 
Families." Such designations do not of course intend any precise enu¬ 
meration of the aggregate of the tainilics under their jurisdiction, but 
they are, nevertheless, apt to confuse the uninitiat^. When, for 
instance, one meets an ** Eleven Hundred Families," it is natural to 
conclude that such a dignitary must be of more exalted rank than the 
chief of a thousand. But the error would bo gross, ** Eleven Hundred 
Families" being merely the stylo homo by the eleventh son of a chief 
of a hundred families. These terms are probably of Chinese invention, 
since they are also conferred on Lolo potentates. The well-known name 
T’s-ass means aboriginal district, as well ns alx>rigiruU chief, and seems 
to be a general title, employed when precision is unnecessary. Wang’s 
correct Chinese official title is i7Maa-/s-sfa (officer for diffusing control) 
bestowdl upon him for distinguished services against the T’ai-pings. I 
did not make his acquaintance personally, in conaeqnenoe of a delicate 
question of etiquette; ho was afraid to kototo to mo, and at the same 
time feared to refuse the obeisance, bumg aiiprehcnsivo, as ho privately 
gave mo to understand, that his Chinoso superiors would in either case 
disapprove his conduct Many miwages, however, iiasscd lietweon us. 
Finding that I spent much time at Tzfi-ta-U in sextant obseiwations, ho 
sent to ask if there was any underg^ronnd gold in his village. 

These notes on the Upper Tung were collected, it should be re¬ 
marked, during a second journey in the spring of 1878. On returning 
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from Tzii-ta-ti I loot all my funds by a burglary at Na-orb-jja, just out¬ 
side Wang’s jurisdiction. The chief burglar escaped across the T’ung 
into the v^iTldcst part of the Ch’ing-ch’i magistrature, and when the local 
authorities were induced, after an api^cal from me to headquarters, to 
make an effort for tho capture of the culprit, the officers of justice 
starteil on his trail with two packs of hounds to pursue him, and a sot of 
iron grapnels to seize him. Hearing of my destitute condition, “ Wang 
of a Thousand ” sent mo, kindly enough, the sum of 7s. Cd. and a basket 
of eggs, with a message explaining that many of the country people are 
affected with leprosy, and that it is therefore dangerous to eat tho eggs 
which are sold in tho markets. Tho spittle of lepers, it appears, is 
peeked up from the ground by the poultry, wliich soon become leprous, 
lay leprous eggs, and so transmit tho contagion to tho unwitting 
traveller. Circumstances which I need not recount led mo, some days 
after tho receipt of tlxis timely but inadequate present, to make a second 
visit to W’ang’s residence, but I found no opportunity of thanking him; 
he had gone to avengo an outrage which concerned him more nearly 
than my losses, namely tho desecration and plunder of his father’s grave. 
It was the evening of a market day when w*e returned to Tzu-ta-ti, and 
it is regrettable to relate Uiat most of tho Sifan visitors were drunk. 
But they are, withal, courteous in their cups. The Sung-lin affluent is 
crossed by a wire suspension bridge, some 120 yards long, an oscillating 
and vertiginous structure at best, on which it is difficult to jmss a 
drunken* man. Several unsteady Silana, however, made way for me, 
and one, a good deal more than half seas over, who assured mo that “ ho 
was drunk again,” would not bo dissumled from escorting me across. Near 
tho bridge I gathered a specimen of manners and customs. A young 
Sifan woman was lying on her stomach in the roadw'ay, a second woman, 
her sister, sitting on her back and holding her firmly by the pigtiul, 
while a very robust Sifiin, her husband, was beating her about the hips 
with a largo chunk of granite. Interference in such family misunder¬ 
standings is best made vicariously, so I directed two of my coolies to 
intervene, which they did writh excessive zeal, carrymg tho husliand by 
storm and knocking him down. I made them help him up, and then sit 
with him, one on each side, on a low stone wrall, holding his sleeves and 
sitting on his coat so that he could not rise; but while our attention 
was too exclusively devoted to calming his excitement, his wife rushed 
forward and tore a strip of akin down his neck with a stroke of her nails. 
She made no resistance when we drew her back, but ran off and rejoined 
her sister. As aoon as she had left, her husband, to our great astonish¬ 
ment, became perfectly composed and amenable, actually thanking us 
for our interposition, which he said ho fully appreciated, and entered 
into discursive deUils respecting the origin of the tiff. He spoke 
mongrel Chinese, and 1 could only understand that the party were 
returning from the trial of a law case, in course of which tho wife had 
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(mdenco ™ the wrong ride, »d they were now Kttling the cw. 
ont of 0 ^ Tho Meter, it eppeered, wee sitting on the wife end 
holding her tai ee . token of eondoleneo with her under puniehaent, 
^ T «>“■ ‘•■o extreme view, of tho 

l^romieed not *» W her any more for present ehortoominge, end went 
off home. I efferwerd, met the wife end eieter, who iSked et me 

!hrt“”S[h“.h The oddity of tho effeir ie 

ferent^ ^ "»'™niuiUblo inter- 

ftee d^ nrt eee much of tho Sifene between Teu-te-ti end Te-ehien- 

mimen could not proTeilod npon to allow their Chineee tenants to 
ctiltivato noo nntil 1876 'm.ee • - e. h<-u»nw lo 

tung, 00*^0“tmi! orhi^srfelt 'Zr^lTl 

lirentfre^ent Of virgin f„re.t,uTu:rc^L^;:,^^^^ 

but!; ^thT^“"'‘.“^ w 0 f‘^e. 

which we saw hn^kbZ'l“n“e W ^^Ue‘‘flo«re 

the case, tho village ie ncrohed on the ,JZf i ’'""Id lo 

from the floor of a narrow valley between tv.o\nrJ,tMZ "“■* 

. end of the mound, beneath which tho milk-white etre'"*”"!?*^ 

torronunnito,looks like thoboweofMimeinimeLehip Jll?fit" ‘T" 

mg into tho foaming waters which wash its forefoot Th«Tv ^ 

is level, and tho village oceupiee the forWe ^hlri, 

at any rote from the -t" by whiehT^J^: “^ Hhe 

anee is illneory, and we easily aeoonded by , rteen . J 

that tho valley boro almoat in iKs* ^ PAth« Seeing 

Ue, I deternuL to k^ti’btt^f ro“ T"*'”'1.o«Id 

not lire dieunt-mid following tho main rourCVu uL“b*7'"''“Su!‘ 
mound in question turned out to bo more than , ' The 

qaaHor of a mile or so in avorugchr^^ 7 throe miles long, by a 
high; tho surface, generally level but nndn7»’ feet, or more, 

good many loose rocks of larg^ ^ith a 

2000 cubic foot-but the massTitT earth . 

could not discover any rock tm situ Th ^ ^ “PPcaranoe, and I 

another, as will bo seen from tho chart.* o cu^nts run parallel to one 
ness, it has b<.n neeJa^T to 

truth. ^ •^parate them more widely than the 
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Near the hamlet of Lama-twij, this curious ridge g^radually cfiaces 
itself to the level of the valley. Its proportions are so great that it did 
not occur to mo, while marching along it, to reflect upon its origin; nor 
did I know, at the time, that wo were beginning the ascent of a range 
covered with perpetual snow. But after entering the pine forests which 
begin a little above the hamlet of P’u-tsu, it struck mo that wo had been 
travelling along tho central morains of an extinct glacier; a reference to 
tho chart will show that the tail of the mound springs from a mountain 
spur between two valleys in precisely the manner which such a forma¬ 
tion reqnires. Tho lateral moraines would have formed tho further 
hanks of tho existing torrents; but under tho oircumstanooe I did not 
happen to look for them, and in any case they would have been undis- 
tinguishable from the hillsides, covered as these are with long grasses. 
Moreover, when tho enormous glacier finally molted away, the side 
moraines, previonsly propped up by tho ice, would have slid down into 
tho lieds of tho present torrents, in which there oro enough rx>ok8, 
indeed, to satisfy tho most exacting demands on that head. Tho central 
moraine, on tho other hand, would merely have subeide^l without losing 
much of its mass. 

Whatever may have been tho origin of the mound, it is well worth 
the attention of future explorers. The place is not more than a day's 
journey from the point where tho Hua-lin-p’ing road strikes the T’ung, 
and the traveller who is on his way to Ta-chien-ln may very conveniently 
send his baggage on by tho main road, while himself diverging into this 
bypath with sufficient necessaries for three days, and so gaining Ta- 
chien-lu over tho eol of Ya-chia-kang. Ho will thus reach the town 
almost as soon as his baggage, and in tho pine forest and snowy pass will 
obtain a foretaste of Tibet. 

Not to prolong this digression unduly, I will merely add that wi. 
>valked for two days up tho easiest gradient in the world through dense 
pines, from tho branches of which hung, almost like veils, long streamers 
of a kind of moss locally called Mu-In-ssu—probably the ** fairies’scarf ** 
mentioned by Mr. Cooper—Imparting a blue-green tinge to cveiy vista 
which the never-failing fog would allow us to perceive. A scarlet 
lichen clothed in many places the rocks which strew the watercourses. 
At 11,000 feet the pines fade away, but the rhododendrons are so thick 
that it is not easy to stray from the path. Near this point a kind of 
franoolin walk across the track with tho deli bom teness of poultry. Wo 
attempted in vain to put them up, although wo could openly approach 
them to within six or seven yanls; indeed, wo went to the length of 
trying to catch a specimen, with the purpose of throwing him up in tho 
air to see if he could fly. Tho rhododendrons wore too close, and tho 
birds far too clever, to allow of a capture, but I shot a brace with a 
revolver, by way of giving them law, which is a sufficient proof of their 
Umeness. Tho highest hostel, a miserable cabin, where firewood is not 

VOL. I. _ 
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to be obtomtd, Bin« tie *l«t u woU out of trce^Umit, Uoa H.^OO feet 
aboTe eea* Beyond tkia tie pfttli Wmoe alwjp, vegeUtiou 
with tho exception of m few sticks which look lito Abortive rhodoaon- 
dnins. end wc soon resch tho of Yn-chin, 13,0(30 f«t shove 

4600 f«t .bo« T»^teB.I«. AltlM,asl. tb«m l“"“; 

.■■... m,|n>-tl» t-heHo of c«pto!n Gill, ™tten Joddo by Mr Cooler, 
M 1600 foot higfcor—Yi-obiB-koBB onjoj" » prMDunoct wpntation fra 

its violent .ml m.phy«.tm6 wind., .ml « omi 

the neichbenThood which “atop* peoples hrosth ibt 

nsssege is much dreaded in windy weather on this scoount 3 but althongh 
it wee nearly calm when wo creased, wo were nevertbolesa affected in 
varlons waj^ by the mrefactbn. One of the porter began to g^p and 
fftow black in the faoo. but n abort rest brongbt him round^ A mere 
curions adventnto befell a Sifan who was acting aa my henchman, end 
was bttrdoned with nothing but an overcoat. Happening to require 
tho carment. and turning round to take it from him. I saw hm standing 
motionlws to tho snow 200 foot \»hind. As he would not 6tir when 
called 1 went book to see what had happened to him. and found him fast 
ualeep. all standtog. On being waked ho complatood of nothing but 
a eenwtion of drowflinesa, which ho soon shook off. My own experience 
was n pleasant uno j a headache, which had oomo on nt about 11.000 feet, 
disappeared cjonipletoly #s tho top was neared, hut returned during the 
descent. Wo aaw almost nothing from the Hummitj tho usual mist 
enveloped ns, but a narraw break, opentog tbrongh it like a tnimol, 
showed ua for a few momento to tho south-wewt a high, jagged poak of 
the purest and brightest sUvor, overtopped by the moon, and backed by 
* patch of pure sky. Framed to very narrow compvss by the rim of 
white fog, tho piotura was inoet magical and unearthly ; oven the stolid 
ChinOBO waxed rhapsodical, nnd cried, ♦'Silver, silver S'' but as they 


uninen - . . 

think of nothing but silver all thoir livee, their cathnsiasm 
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been greas and worldly. 

The snow clears off tho ctd to May, but as w'o went down the moun¬ 
tain, which is eaamed by the pw»t savage torrent gorgeii, wo left the 
fog behind, and conld see that we had passed between peaks and emga 
of great elovatiom The snow npvor melts from these, and thoir height 
Hiiy therefore be ossuiaed to be more than 1T,Q00 feet. >orth of ns, on 
the other side of Ta-chiendo, stretohod a wide expanse of snowEelds and 
ridges, probably of still greater height. In a few hours wo struck the 
high road to Tibet, at tho foot of the Cheh-to Pass, after strolling along 
A troelrts pasture whore a hard of yaks, the property of the king of 
Hjia-liv, were gracing, and iiooa trudged into Ta’chien-lu, a small town 
lying at the westorn ottd of a very' narrow valley, so narrow', imleed, 
that for miles together it has no floor but tho path and tho torrent, 
which, after milos of aitaraots, plunges into the T'uug at Wa-asS.-kon; 
a moro gorge, in short, betwoen two snowy spurs of tho rango ovor which 
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tbc Ch*li-to road pisaoa. Ono of thefia spars is that which wo Lave just 
crosaed, aiid the other is the region of siorrM and snowfields which wo 
saw from Ya-ohia-kaiig*—Bat Captain GiU will not thank me if I 
encroadi furthur oiion his ground^ 

That stretch of the T'nng which rans from Wa-RiH-kcu to Tzu-ta-ti 
has tho boat claim to be considered the honndary between China and 
I'ibot In an administrativo Bense there is no doabt on the sabjoot, 
ainco the Gh'ing-ch'i magistmturo extends to tdio left bonk, while the 
right hanh is the tcrritoiy of indigenons chiefs^T'u mu. Geologically^ 
tho somodomarcalion obtaios; tho river mns along the lino where lime¬ 
stone gives way togramto* Tho first intimatioa of the change appears 
near Tsai-yan-eh'j, on the left bank, where the reck is fly enitio porphyry ; 
bat a mile or two west of tliLfl is a gap of limestono, ju which cqh] fjj, 
mined, and a Httlo farther westj opposite Na-^jrh-pa, a blafi" of putnioo 
abnts on the river. We were told that if tho hillside above the 
spar of ptimice be ascended, a hollow fall of water will be met with, on 
the brink of which tradition warns tlie wayfaror not to tatkaload nor to 
Unger, bat to pass on. Saab legends often attach to volcanic ehnstas or 
craters, ’VMiat may bo tho nature of tho rock west of this point at the 
great bond of the T’nng, and on its left bank, f bad no opportunity of 
examining; but from the flhajw of the hills, and other intimations, it 
may bo judged to bo tho same as on the opposite liank a short distauco 
above I&o-wa-bsQan, viz, syenite of a fairly olooe grain. It is by this 
promontory of i^nito, a toe of the Himalayan plateau, if thecxpreseion 
may pass, that the river, or rather tho fissure in which it flows, htm boon 
ahmpLlytumed athwart into an eostoni couioe. Near T»u-ta-ti lime- 
stoiiD reappeara, but about ilei^Iao-wa comes granite, with^a pronaone&d 
tendency to disintegration. 

Gold is waSihed above bn-ting Bridge, in the manner described by 
Captain Blakiston on tho Upper YaugtzO. It is also found, in nuggeto, 
oocaaionally of large Bize, in the border oonntiy. At the turn where the 
highway to Ta-chieu-lu leaves the T^tmg at Wa^ssu-kouX gold- 
l>orings driven into the reck may be seen on the further I could 

not approach the place; but tlie gold vraa offered mo for sale in tho 
shape of pills of clay^ full of minute scalee of tho precious metal. Quito 
lately, gold has been discovered close to Ta-ehieti-ln, nod the rush of 
diggers has eaused a good deal of embarrassment to the nntliqritiea. 

Sulphur is procured in saleable quantitica from tho moimtains round 
Ta-chiendii; tlie inhabitants of the ravines may often bo scon engaged 
in the mannracturo of metohes of the Guy Fawies pattern, which they 
i?plrt from a pine-plank w-ith a spokcahavo, and tip with flulphur. During 
tny penniless residence at Ka-tirb-pa, I generally used these sulphur chips 
to procure a fiame. 

North of Wa-asa-kan the T’ang is called Chin-ch'uan gold stream ^), 
a term which is also applied to the district which it drains, governed by 
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IocaI chiefe, anti dividetl Into Gi«4tor amJ Laaatr Gtin-cFuan. NoUiing 
irhatovcr u known of it to Enropeiiim, including TuysoII, oacccpl that tliLi 
cMtintiy woa ccnqncryd by the gcncmla of Kieti-lung, in 1775| after a 
most dotorminod and liorolo rcssistaDoe oa tho part of tbo natiToft. Tbo 
fitory will bo ftrttml in Do Slailla’H History, where tho people nro vory 
mn^loadingly callod '* Hiao-t^su i thoro is no doubt that they area brancli 
of the Sifon, again a misleailing term, which I nhaU bo obliged to 
employ* bnt which meano neither more nor loaa than wbst wenDdor&taml 
by “Tibetans,*' thougli of coiireo them arc many tribal oubdiTisions. I 
will reemr further on to the ethnological question. 

However romontin and chamung to the traveller's view may bo tho 
bituatioD of Ihq villagcfl in tliis wild region, tho Inhabitants are exposed 
to catamitioa by flood and fire which must ronJor a prolonged reoidonco 
undcsiruble. 'VVo stj^cisted at a conOagmtion whleb nearly domolisboil 
Na^arh-pn, and passed many a hamlet which had only lately lison from ita 
aHhefl. Tho dwcllingn arc all built of wood, and are situated on tho 
border of torrents, often in very hazardous positions. The Lin^Hlia-ho 
Band-shifting river is netorioas for its cxeesses ; en a sceond joutney 
to Fu-lin I croeapd a bod of shingle where, a year boforo, I bad {iasBcd 
through teeming Tiec-ficlds. The most memorable aeeident by flood 
oceuntHl in 1786. when a cliff fell into the T'nng Bomewhere near Wan- 
tuug, and completely dammed the stroaraH, Warning being dulj'* sent 
thrrogh all tho lower country by the local officials, the natives of the 
gorges, well able to appreciate the danger, took to tbe hilbudesbut the 
people of Chia-ting Fu, trusting in the breadth of their plain, over which 
they imagined the water would haTmlcsBly diffuse itadf, diarcgardcri the 
notiee, and the cry,*' Hhui laida " (“ the water is Doming ") even obtained 
great vogue as a stTvet jokq. It was holiday m Chin-ting some da3'B 
after the receipt of tho notioo, and the light-hearted crowds which gather 
on such oceasiens were chiefly attracted a theatrical reprei!$entation on 
the flat by tho wciterHside. Quo of the antora suddenly stopped in the 
middle of his rdla, and gnring np the river, screamed ant the norv familiar 
b^'-word, '* Shui lai-la t " This repetition of tho stock Jeat, with well- 
jHtmulatod terror, as it seemed to the meny-nmkers, drew shouts of 
laughter; bnt tbo echoes of the laugh were drcuAmcd in the roar of a 
deluge. I woi told bow the gleeful faces turned to borror as tlie flood 
swept on like a moving wall, and overwhelmetl 12,000 souls. 

There can be no donbt of tho main truth of the story, though the 
Dumber of victims must be greatly exaggerated. 12^000 souls would 
represent little Itos than half the pepnlation of Ghxa-ting. The 
people of the cotintty are fond of relating the story of the thnatre, as, 
they well may be; for among records of di^iaale^ it would be diffinnit to 
And (I more dramatic catastrophe. 

Leaving Fn-lin, wo crossed the fnTiious ferry from which the T'nng 
tiikcs ita local name of Ta-tu (“ great ferrj'") on Augitst 18th, A detour 
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of some distanoo has to bo made into the eastern gorge to avoid a series 
of rapids. When the ferry-boat came alongside the nsnal crowd of 
IMssongers tumbled in, all attempting to sit on the same side; and even 
our pet uionkoys, which I found very useful in diverting native attention 
from my o%vn vagaries, showed signs of not unreasonable alarm. When 
wo stepped ashore, we were in the nondescript region of Chien-ch’ang. 

In Ta-shu-p’u, a fortified village a mile or so south of the feny, we 
w'erc eye-witneseee of the devastation which a swollen brook may cause. 
A fortnight before our arrival a fall of hail was succeeded by a violent 
storm of rain and lightning, and, soon after, a great rush of water from 
the plateau on the east suddenly issued from a previously dry gully and 
entered the bed of on insignificant rivulet which runs from the south 
towards the little town. The fierce flood, urging along masses of rock, 
utterly destroyed the suburb, burst in the iron-plated town-gate, which 
had been vai^y closed in its way, and drowned or crushed some 200 
people who were attending the market. So much is what wo were told. 
What wo saw was the battered gate lying inside the wall; a limestone 
boulder of about 20 cubic feet obstructing the archway where the gate 
ought to have been; and, outside, a doable heap of debris, 120 yards 
long, representing the houses of the suburh. The street-way of the 
suburb was all furrowed and disjointed, as if it had been scratched by 
an immense harrow. Hepairs had hardly been begun; but a little 
further on a fine dyke of cemented blocks was in course of construction, 
the massive nature of which—it is to be 10 foot thick by 12 feet high— 
inspires great respect for the gutter which requires such a kerb-stone. 

But Ta-shu-p’u can afford to regard with placidity the sudden deatli 
of a few hundred market-people, after the scene of slaughter it witnesscil 
fourteen years previously. At the risk of overcrowding these pages 
with talcs of calamity and massacre, I am bound to recite the story 
rather, the hlstorj*—of a crowning mercy which cannot fail to interest 
those who sympathised with, or who opposed, the rebellion of the 
Taipings. \^at became of Shih Ta-k’ai, the avistant king? is a 
question which foreigners have often asked. I found a reply on the 
banks of the T’ung. The following account, taken from official sources 
hitherto unexplor^, gains additional importance from its geographical 
allusions. Most of the localities mentioned occur in my chart; the 
remainder are indicated in notes. 

** In January 1863, after liaving been routed in a series of engage¬ 
ments on the Hing river (the stream which enters the Yangtrii on its 
right bank between Sui-fu (SQ-ohow) and P’ing-shan, Shih Ta-k’ai, the 
most ferocions and crafty of the rebel kings, formed his troops into three 
divisions, one of which he sent from Fu-kuan-ts*un into the province of 
Kuei-chou. (With this division wo are not further concomed.) His 
lieutenant, Lai Yfl-lwin, was despatched into Chien-ch’ang with the 
second division, Shih Ta-k’ai himself intending to follow with the main 
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Iiody. Lai’s oorpa of 30,000 or 40,000 men accordingly marched to 
lIui>li-chou (by wbat ronte docs not appear), and thonco to T5-oh’ang, 
whore a great many recroita were gained among the opinm traders and 
diaoidorly obaracters of the neighbourhood. They reached Ning-yuan 
Fa on the 16th of lilorch, hat w*ore defeated next day, with a loss of 
2000 , by an Imperialist force; still pressing on, they made an an- 
saocossful assault opon Mien-shan on the 21st, and were again worsted 
at Ynch-hsi T'ing, losing their loader, Lai Yu-bsin, who was killed by a 
Ia>1o with a stone. Hurrying forward in groat disorder, they crowed 
the T’nng on the 26th, and oontinncd onwards by Ching-ch'i Usien and 
«Tung*ching Usien into the T’ien*ch’ilan country, through which they 
passed into horthem Ssu-ch’uan.** (There they seem to have dispersed, 
whether of their own intent, or in consc<inenco of repeated attacks, is 
not dear; but it is fairly certain that a largo proportion made off into 
Shensi and Kansu.) 

Shih Ta>k’ai, careless of distance or danger, and alw'ays on tbo 
watch for an opening," had sent forward this division to divert atton* 
tion from his own movements, expecting, it was pre8ume<l, that the 
Imperialist forces would follow* in hot pursuit, without looking to their 
resr or oonoeming themselves with the possible advance of a second 
rebel corps. The Oovemor-Genoral Lo IHng-chang, however, foresaw 
the design, and made dispositions to frustrate it. In his Memorial on 
the subject bo remarks that “ the importance of occupying all the 
approaches from Chien-ch’sng became evident. The T’uiig river, the 
natural protection of the south'westem frontier, riaing in the country 
of tho Ticn-ch’aan tribes, runs through the Yu-t’ung region, post the 
NVa-Mu Havino and Lu ting Bridge, into tho Leng-pien • and Sh£n-pion 
diatricts, travoraes tho magiatraturo of Cbing-ch’i, and then entera the 
Lolo territory. Wo luul therefore to guard tho lino from An*ch’ing>pa 
to Wan-kung, a length of more than 200 fi, including thirteen ferries, 
exposed to an advance both by tho Yuoh-hsi road and the track vU 
Mien-ning Hsien. And besides this, it was indispensable to hold the 
lino from Ln-ting Bridge to Wsn-tung, since there are many places at 
which tho rebels might have crossed the T*ung, supposing them to have 
previously ^Mid the Sung-Un affluent; a wide flanking movement in 
that direction would have enabled them to gain tho T’ien-ch’flan 
country. 

“ A deUchmont was sooordingly sent, under Tang Yn-kdng, to act 
l«twwn An^h’ing-pa and Wan-kung; and Wang, chief of a thousand, 
fanulios in the Sting-lin district, w-as directed to keep the Sung-lin 


u *‘iuM *Wigin«. YQ-t’uag is a tribe of the Tiu.v 

vAllejt A little above ^a-tea-koo. ^ 


t An-cb bf pa is s fertile phtcau anl Tillage on the Jett bank of the Tone onnaeilo 
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»niuBx.t with h!» (.horiginJ foroa,. with o. vi=w “> 

was statioQod m TetwrTe b^tTvecn iiiia-un p uit, 

and. l«tly, a corps was p»^ »t H<«i-cicn to stop coy alvaccc upca 

^‘■"uud W hy this ticc escaped ia.c ShcesL After 

h.d b«n taken to cot off their rcH.tn. the Lolo “*“f ^ ™ 

to ocenpy the Yooh-hai paasea, so aa to ptceont Shi Ta-kai ^ 

ontarine tlw I«l» Piesenla ware at the st™* 

among Ling’s Lclos and the aboriginal troops of ’Thoosand Tarndy 

Wang to encoutago and aUmnlftto their zeal. 

■* T’ang Yn-Wng’e force reached the Tang on the 12i “f 
Ta h'ai haviDE in the meanwhile creased the Upper Yangtau n 
Log. a.^^^ Chicn^h’ang. found the Yneh-hai main ™ 

took the ahemative rente by Mien-ning ^en and “ 

15th, with SO.OW or 40.000 men upon the Tillage of rza-ta-tl, rn he 
district governed by Tboesand Family Wang, at the eenflncnes of the 
Snng-lin with the rang. I>nring the night hot], etraams acveml 
y,n£ in oonacqnenoo of heavy rain, rendering the paasage dangerene, 
Ld the rebels began to con.tmet rafts. They made a -«.nm.m«^ of 
the creasing on the Ifth, and on the 21st sent down » " 

5000 strong, carrying ’ aeverel tens’ of boats and bamto ratls^ apm 
each of which ‘ several tens' of the most desperate emlmrked as a forLm 
hope, coveted by shields, ami mUmnceii to force the 
whole army came ont of their hots to snpport them freer tho back 
and cheered them on with bowls which eehced down the gorges like 
peels of thunder. Oer men, however, stood fast, and when is enemy 
had renohod mid-channel opened n steady firo, which killed so«ral 
ehiofs in red uniform and expledeil a powder msgsBino on one of io 
rafts, hurling the rebels pell-mell into the water. A ow la * ^ 
had been nartied away by tho current were followeil op frem tho 
and sunk, and not a soul of the attacking party esenped alive. 

“ Novertholesa, during tho following night tho rebels ogniii 
noitred tho oressing, and appear to have ealisfied ihemselvM that it 
could not be carried. Thenceforward they confined their elVorta to tho 
iwssage of the Snng-lia alSnent, with the object of gaiiung Ln-ring 
BridCT, and invading thn T’ien-oh'flan region, but they worn repulsed 
time after time by Thousand Family Wang, and lost soveial thoiisnnd 

men in thfl attempt. i, i : 

“ On May tho 24th. Ling, wmiiiE Loloe from Ttneh-li.-t* 

fell upon th« rear of tho robcls near nBm^h'anff, 
atb.cl^capt«rodtholy camp no Saddle Hill ‘ on tho mgbt of the 29the 
From that moment tbo robcl «i» Wme hopeless. After a futuo 

“ Pwlclle Hilt (Srn^npntuhsu) « sn Einiucnw tm tlio ^ 

nliOTt distance belew Tza-ta^li. Tho rllbeu of Hjia-nh lies cm Et^t we-h-Jm F- 
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attempt to gain over the native chiefs Wang and Ling, Shih Ta-k’ai, 
furious at finding himself involved in a situation from which eacape was 
impossible, daughtered 200 local guides as a sacrifice to his banners, 
and on the night of the 3rd of June attempted to foroe the passage of the 
main river and of the affluent simultaneously. Both assaults were 
again repulsed. After killing and eating their horses, the rebels, now 
reduo^ to the last extremity of famine, were alla 3 ring their hunger by 
chewing the l^ves of trees; nevertheless, on the 9th of June they made 
another general attack upon the crossings, but all their rafts were either 
sunk or carried away down the swift current. 

“ The end had come. ‘Thousand Family * Wang, reinforced by the 
Mo-si-mien deUchment, passed the Snng-lin on the 11th of June, attd 
assaulted the rebel quarters at TzQ-ta-ti. At the same time the Lolo 
auxiliaries, coming down from Saddle Hill, advanced upon the rear of 
the position, which was thus completely enveloped. Thousands of the 
insurgonU wore killed in the actual atUck; but all the approaches to 
the place being commanded by predpices and confined by defiles, the 
fugitives became huddled togetlier in a dense moss, upon which the 
regulare kept up a storm of musketry and artillor>’. while the Lolos 
occupying the heights cast down rocks and trunks of trees, which 
crushed them or swept them into the river. More tUn 10,000 coriwes 
floated away down the rung. 


“ Shih Ta-k‘ai, with 7000 or 8000 followers, escaped to Luo-wa-hsOan, 
where ho was closely besot by the Lolos. Five of his wives and cou- 
cubmes, with two children, joinetl hands and threw themselves into tho 
river, and many of his offiocni followed their example. As it was 
indispensable to capture him alive, a flag was set up at Hsi-ma-ku • 
displaying tho words ‘Surrender, and save your lives,’ and on Uio 
13Ui he came into the camp, leading his child, four years of age 
by tho hand, and gave himself up with all his chiefs and followed* 
Some 4000 persons who had been forcibly oomi.eUod to join him 
w^ liberated, but tho remaining 2000. all inveterate and determined 
rebels, were taken to Ta-shu-p’u, where, on tho 18th of Juno Govern 
ment ^p. having been sent across tho river for the purposti a mimul 

aurrounded and despatched. Shih 

.on tho 25lh.und 
l.ut to JnnA by th« dicing prooem; the child nnerved until tho 
ago presenbod by regulation for the treatment of such cases.” 


The al»T. I. . oondenwd oxtmet from an official report oonUininl in 
the of Lo Ping^bang. GoTcrnoMJoncral of 8,a-ch’nan. Tlio 

mam fa^ are nn^ncrtionably anthcntic, bat tho .tory ia of couno 
wntmn from Imperial point of viow. which regard all opponent. 

««** on Um nn r, »unic •eron mile, toaih of Iao.*a.|„a.n.* 
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vengeance. It is therefore vain to expect iiom it any trustworthy 
indication of the plan of campaign which guided Shih Ta-k’ai in 
making these extraordinary detours, or any faithful account of tho 
causes w'hich brought about so complote a disaster; but fn>m inquiry 
along his lino of route, I am satisfied that the explanation is not far to 
seek. The cause of his action was his inability to cross the Yangtzu at 
or near Sui>fu. The neighbourhood of tho HSng river is a barren 
r^ou of rocks and ravines, which his large force must very soon have 
“eaten up"; leaving out of the question the imperialist statement, 
which does not deserve much credit, of his defeat in that district, it is 
evident that his supplies must soon have failed, and that ho could not 
have long maintained his position. Under such circumstances a sudden 
march upon Ch'£ng-tu by Hui-li-chou and Chicn-ch’ang offered several 
advantages. It would at the outset have tho appearance of an acceptance 
of defeat and of a retreat into Yunnan, thus putting tho Imperialists 
off their guard ; it would be a march through an undefended district; 
and by the sudden return up the Chien-ch'ang Valley Ya-chou vrould be 
surprised, and tho approaches to the capital of the province, and its 
fertilo plain, carried without much difficulty. Tho superfluous and 
less efficient part of the rebel forces was therefore sent on an expedi* 
tion into Kuci-chou, and with tho view of drawing off tho Imperial 
troops Lai’s command was ordered to advance through Cliien-ch’ang. 

Curiously enough it was tho very inactivity and unreadiness of the 
Provincial Government which defeate<l these promising tactics. Lai’s 
division, so far from drawing off Imperialist attention, took the Governor- 
General by surprise, and {tossed through almost without molestation; 
so unimpeded indeed was their march, that I heard of cases where tho 
main body turned back deliberately to avenge insignificant attacks u{K)n 
stragglers in their rear. Not until Lai had ootered Chien*ch’ang did 
the Governor-General surmise that his capital was exposed to be taken 
in reverse by such a movement. Tho di8{)oeitions described in his 
3Iemorial were in reality made to stop Lai's passage, but came all too 
lute for that purpose, though in tho nick of time to prevent Shih 
Ta-k'ai’s advance, which was quite unexpected. It wns then only 
necessary to close tho jioss—about two yards wide—which leads from 
Lu-ku to Yuch-hsi, thus forcing Shih Ta-k’ai’s army to ascend tho main 
valley, at that point alluringly broad and easy, to Mieu-ning Hsien, 
and BO to become gradually involved in tho inextricable gorges which 
lorder the "Fung. If the river could be held, tlio rebel force must then 
inevitably pi*rish from mere starvation. 

Only a personal knowledge of the counfry and of the tribes which 
inhabit it could have enabled tho rebel chief to furesee these dangers. 
Ho was utterly ignorant of such details. Ho probably expected that 
tho Lolos and Sifans w'ould join him or remain neutral, or—as is more 
likely—with the ustril conceit of the Chinese, who esteem themselves 
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the only 6ghting people in tlie world, made little account of their 
opposition. But it ia certain that all tho credit of hie crushing defeat 
and surrender is due to these hiU tribes, who fought purely for their 
own hand, and with their exact knowledge of the local defiles and 
approaches easily cut off tho rebel supplies, and then made short work 
of tho blockaded starvelings. In the Govemor-Generars Memorial 
cannon, musketry, and rockets ploy a conspicuous part, but from all I 
could learn from the natives the battles were mostly conducted with 

such primeval artillery as bows and arrows, stones, rocks, and tree- 
trunks. 

4. The CniE.N-cirANo Vallet. 

Chien-ch'Mg. olhorw!« tbo Preft^rtnn, of Ning.yu«n, i. perhap. tho 

Pro'-incra. Two or three oentenw in 
tho book of ber Marco, to tho offoot that after erowuog high moantaina, 

• “"‘*‘“”8 “““y 'own. and villagea and 

inhabited by a Toiy immoml popnUtion. oonaUtoto to thia day the only 

dcmption wo pow»a of CoiWa. aa ho oalU tho diatriot. Tho (hot of 
ila king nnojplo^ ia aoffloiont. withont tho other indneomonta hold 
™t by tho ^norally aodato Venetian, to make it “ a very ploaaant oonntry 
for young follows to go to.” ^ 

Our Hmt plunge into tho unknown did not. however, greatly 

;** • »wrow glen l^weon 

tbT hilla a^paraoly wth maize to a paaa abont 2000 foot ahovo 

the Tung then dropp^ 1000 feet to tho bed of a torrent which 
dianppenra trough a wrld gorge to tho w «t. and aacended again to tho 
■nlUge of 1 ing-i-p u. Ixmlorcd by a few rioofielda. Althourt the vale 
aeem. very unproductive, tho wah r-milla for grinding com aro numemu. 
enough to reaamim one with rcapect to Uie food aupply; „o doubt a 
certain cultivation of tho ravine, on both ride, of the muto bring, a 
reinforcement of grmt. The mill-wheel lie, horizontally; and^ho 
water, admitted by a ..dernlit. .trike, tho apoke^ which Lro nUnk! 
offenng their f.^ to the onm-nt. and w. drive, a miU-atone Ling 
tho same axis aa tho wheel.* 

The latter ,.aH of tho day', route U rendered dangeroua by falling 
tockm Many looiwncd maaae. lie on tho hiUaidea ready to ahoo^ 
judden y down on the hollow way from alight diatnrbing canto. bW 

uL^mr^dLtlThrnm-^.nVr^^^^^ 

at 70 dollani api^ had lately enmhed near thoZo”!!’ "aZI 
la-wan 1 . paaacd tho precipice, clow in upon tho atream leaZg harelv 
mi«cic^.pmie for a narrow path which work, along under aLll o^ 
rock. Tho mom dmigcroim bludi line the further brink of the tomlt 

L? ■" <« wi.r.k ..d b.’ 
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where a glance into its bed is possible through the border of ferns and 
wU«l flowers one sees that it is crowded with blocks whoso fresh 
angularity shows that they have toppled from tho heights. In some 
pla^ such atony cascades have cleared tho stream and shot across upon 
tho pathway. Here and there tho bluffs under whicli the way winds 
not only overlean but even hang down pendulous musses, not of honest 
limestone, but of a very coarso conglomerate of that rock with pebbles 
and earth full of spiking roots. Tho wayfarer has twice or throe 
times to stoop his head under such clusters, and although there is no 
(longer at all he draws a freer breath after passing. 

The precipices are not high; tho highest is perhaps 200 feet. 
But the inaccessible hill-topa above recede very slightly, and rise 
to not less than a thousand feet above the stream. That they are 
inaccessible may be concluded from their being covered w'ith forest 
growth; no Chinese woodman ever spares a tree which ho can approach 
within reach of axe or fire. Shen-kou (deep gully), as tho ravine is 
called, leads immediately on to tho littlo plateau of P’ing-jia, and 
through the village of tho same name, a straggling collection of wooden 
huts tho inhabitants of which were spending the afternoon somewhere 
else, possibly at work in the fields. Very littlo of tho upland is tilled; 
tho chief products are barley, maize, buckwhi'at, and two kinds of 
tobacco, tho Ian hna and tho eh*erh. Tho latter has a shorter and 
rounder leaf than ordinary tobacco, and affords a much more powerful 
narcotic. It is said to grow best at high elevations. Tlio few people 
wo mot vrero dressed in woollen cloth of two kinds; one a coarse Tibetan 
frieze, and the other a close but rather hard fabric woven by the Lolos. 
Crossing tho plateau between low hills denuded of timber, although 
through tho gaps wo could see clumps of trees, tho groves in which tho 
IjoIos bum their dead, wo ascended very slightly to a “divide” <800 feet 
uliove sea, nt which point we entered upon that part of tho road which 
is considered to be most endangered by Lolo incursions. And in fact a 
few miles further on we reached a station occupied by a small garrison 
of Chinese and subject Lolos who keep constant watch against the 
marauding niountoinocrs. Spears and firelocks hang ready to hand 
under tho oaves of tho pine-built cabins all along tho little street; 
vigilant communication is maintained w'ith tho sentinels on tho hill- 
erests, and seveml of the garrison carried tho match for their firelocks 
coiled in readiness round their wrists. Wo had met no l.olos Ijoforo this. 
Tho few representatives of tlmt persistent nationality which w'e hero 
saw, though acknowlcnlging allegiance to tho Chinese, and speaking 
Chinese fluently, retained their native costnmo in its integrity, and 
evidently admitted no inferiority to their Chineso comrades in arms. 

The post commands a grand prospect of a wide open valley, tho 
trough of an affluent of tho T*ung, tho only view of Lolo-land anywhere 
obtainable down tho whole length of Chien-ch’ang. Tho valley runs 
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approxiioately from south-west to north-east. Its southern lionndary Is 
a long level ridge extending as far ns the sight can trace, its crest and 
npper slopes covered with forest, and its spurs cnltivatetL It rises in all 
prol>ability to 11,000 feet and may bo surmised to bo the western incline 
of the snowy central ranges of lx>lodom, heights of which we afterwards 
gained a perspective from the further bank of the Upper Yangtzu. 

We dropped down a boulder-strewn path in half an hour to Hai-t’ang, 
otherwise Ning-jnieh, a small frontier town confided to the charge of a 
major, whoso action is unhampered by tho presence of any civil authority. 
Seven hundred soldiers, under his command, are distributed among 
various posts in tho neighbourhood and receive 3200 cash—say 11s. a 
month per man. Tho town and all tho hamlets many miles beyond are 
simply garrison stations containing inns for traders and traffic. We did 
not pass, during tho day’s march to this place, a single package of 
merchandise, but were told that in this part of the route goods are 
detained until a company assembles of sufficient strength to protect 
itself from Lolo attacks. 


Tho sittiation of Ilai-t’ang is likened to the bottom of a bowl, the rim 
of which is surrounded by Lolos. A deep gully, however, leads directly 
down into tho valley al>ovo mentioned. About six miles from Uai-t’ang, 
linssago is said to bo barred by a river which no Cliinaman is suffered to 
|Nis8 unless he has found a Isilo to go bail for his good conduct. Tho 
Loloa themselves swim or wade across, according to the season, and with 
tho aitl of a rope climb a bluff which forms the further bank. Inquiry 
at many places on the border invariably elicited tlio assurance that 
thincso traders that enter tho country under Ijail are safe from 
moh-statiou, and make gooil profits. In matters of trade the Loloe are 
simple and conscientious, but at tlio same time they will not calmly 
endure sharp dealing, still less evident trickery or bad faith. 

o climbed out of ** tho bowl ** on to a down, two miles or less in 
breadtli. bordered by low hills on which a few patches of forest survive. 
The land is very scantily cultivated; tho sparse hamlets are aU fortified 
and there are no detached farm-hoosi>8; the inhabitants are almost 
without exception soldier-colonists. Travelling along the level uplands 
wo frxHjucntly met well-clothed soldiers in uniform, armed with 
firelocks, s^r, or bow with thick sheaf of arrows, and sometimes 
careyrng aU these raunimento. They told me that they lived easily 
tilling as much land as they pleased at a nominal rent The extent of 
waste ground which might bo grown with maize, buckwheat and 
poUt«^ u certainly surprising to one who has but latedy quitted tho 
crowdetl furrows of Ssti-ch’uan. ” 

I luuJ . gorf opportaiuty of ooMidoring them. They are . (hr Ullor 
IhM Chmem; ullcr proUbly than .ny European people 
Dunng the journey we m.mt h.ve met u.«,y huudn,d. of SL C 
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never iitiw one who could bo culled, even from an English staiulanl, short 
or undcrsizctl. They arc almost without exception remarkably straight- 
bnilt, with slim, but muscular limbs; many of them are robust, but 
anything approaching the pork'fe*! obesity of an aflSnent sedentary 
Chinaman seems unknown. Their chests aro deep, os becomes moun* 
taineers; the speed and endurance with which they scale tlicir native 
mountains is a prodigy and a proverb for the Chinese. Their handsome 
oval faces, of a reddish brown among those most exposed to the weather, 
are furnished with large level eyes. IVominent but not exaggerated 
cheekbones, an arched but rather broad nose, an ordinaiy* month some¬ 
what thin lipped, and a pointed and characteristic chin from which the 
beard has been plucked. The same process has denuded the upper lip. 
which is of good proportion. Their teeth are remarkably white and 
regular, a preservation for which they account by assorting that they 
never eat roost meat, but always boil their food. Pcrlutps the most 
marked character of their faces is a curious tendency to wrinkles, especi¬ 
ally on the forehead, which is low, but broad and upright. The lowmess 
of tho features may be merely an illusive appoarauoc, ainco it is over¬ 
shadowed by a peculiar stylo of baiixlrossing. With ver}* rare excep¬ 
tions tho male Lolo, rich or poor, free or subject, may be instantly 
known by his Aats.* All his hair is gathered into a knot over his fore¬ 
head and there twisted up in a cotton cloth so as to resemble tho horn of 
a unicorn. The horn with its w'rapper is sometimes a good nine inclies 
long.t They consider this coiffure sacred, so at least 1 was told, and 
oven those who wear a short pigtail for convenience in entering Chinese 
territory still conserA'O tho indigenous horn, concealed for tho occasion 
under the folds of the Ssu-ch'nan turban. 

I heard however of a subject tribe near Lui-po TTing which has 
tdiandoncd tho horn, as a oonocssion to Chinese prejudices, but without 
tnlopting tho pigtail; but since the retention of hair on tho front of the 
head would still he nganlcd as a horn, while if it were allowed to grow 
on tho back it would bo construed into a pigtail, they have hit upon tho 
radical expedient of shaving their heads altogether. 

Tho principal clothing of a Lolo is his mantle, a capacious sleeveless 
garment of grey or black felt gathered round his neck by a string, and 
reaching nearly to his heels. In tho case of tho bettor classes the 
mantlo is of fine felt—in great request among tho Chinese—and has a 
fringe of cotton-web round its lower border. For journeys on horseback 
they have a similar cloak diflfering only in being slit half-way up the 
liack; a wide lappet covering tho opening lies easily along tho loins 
jind croup of tho horse. Tho colour of the felt is originally grey, but 
Incomes brown-block or black, in process of time. It is said that tho 

* 8e« aho BidJalpb’s ‘Trtbei of the Hindoo Koosb,' p. 129.—CW. G.] 

t See tbew horn* on fipirra fitNn a Chinnr drawbg in Marco Polo, Book u. 
ch. Y.] 
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IomkHs whicli haunt bumanitj never infest tiicae gabardinesi Tlie Lalo 
geiiemily gathora this garment olesely round lus shoulders and croa&ju 
Jiin aims Juside^ Ilia legs, clotlied in trowMiH of Cbinese cotton^ are 
axvnthcd in felt bandages bound on with (strings* and he has not yet been 
supcr-ciTiliBed into the nso of foot-goar. In Bummer a cxJtton cloak ju 
often snlatitute^l for the felt manUo. The hat, serving ajimlly for an 
unibrella* is woven of bamboo, in a low conical shape, and is eovernd 
with felt. Crotjching in his felt luantle nndor this roof of felt the hanly 
Lolo IB impervioUB to wind or rain, ^ 

Of their women I have unhappily seen few but the yooiignr folk* 
joyous* timid, natural, open-aired, neatly dressed, barefooted, honest 
girls, devoid of tdl the pnm'ent mock modestv of tho club-footed 
Chinese women j daumels with whom one would like to bo on brotherly 
terms. Several of them, natives of the vicinity of Ynch-hai caiue to 
peep at me in the vemn^lah of the inn. their anns twined mnnd ona 
another's necks, tall graceful ereatiircs with faces much whiter than 
their brothcre'. They did not nuderetansl Chinese, and scampered away 
when I made l»ld to oddroaa them. But n sturdy Lolo lord of creation, 
six feet two higli—whose goodwill I had engaged by simple words^ 
went out and fetched two armfuls of them^bout half-a-tloxon It 
^uld have been unkind to presumo tipoii this retber comttreiued 
intrt^nctmn, eapocially os they were too timid to spoak, so 1 diumisaed 
tho fair audieuco with oil dooormiH expedition Their hair was twined 
into two tails and wound round their boaxU; they wore jackets, and 
thr^iiT^ ^ Ftticoate, covered witJi an apron and reaebiug to 

In diBagTDcable oontrest to theso pettieoated Oreads an old GUnesa 
Tr' my breakfaat^tablo writing lettcre to the deceased 

relatives of the Chmeso gomson, ciidosirig pper. stamjwd in imitation 
of money, to defray current expenses in the other world. When duly 
s^cd and addressed, .-dead letters” are burnt, and the IW 

deutination. Even tho 

U ifr f'lf^whed with funds by this preoMs 

^Icll-to^o jKoplo forward, by the samo method, sm-ants horsL. an-l 
ovan oommbities of paper uod stick; and if the deca«ed has been an 
opium-Hmoker, an imitatiou opium^pipo, with all the apparatus own 
pletc, m ti^itted to him. The Chincao bmgine this T 

^ Buddhist; but it is more probably a aundval of funeral saerm® 

It at onto recalls a proctito which neredotns attributes to tho 
-.h™ theb ^ ar«. ™ 

biker, bu cook, hu groom, bu seeretaiy, big bones and th. ? 

of hm ofliKt.." The Cbinese hare firani it ^ ‘t" 'boiccst 

oomomioa to hum all mob I*™„nal p»perty in effigy 

In the oftenioon r™ doKonded a scrici of . . „ 

tbo „mp of Lioo-i-p-n. oceomponied by m, .seirt ^^^nty 
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pnvfttot TvliiQvotl e^‘ieiy tvr^ miles by a fresh squad. The ^ordiuiB 
of these lone uplands aro very diflorent from the ragged roscals who 
□JIB supposed to guarantcei the poeco of Eastern China. They are well 
and oven luxtirionsly olothod in ahiit) ntiiform Jacket, bine knickeis 
bockoTB, fifteen folds^l bavo often oonnted them'-~of ootton leggings^ 
and the tnio elaBsio eandaU neatly sba|ted to tbo solo and baimd round 
the ankle with coloured strings. A broad dapping straw bat covers 
their cleanly plaited hair. Their weapons, etmngo to aey, are moetly 
bright, bnt this is perhaps attribniahle to the drynese of the climate 
rather than to soldierly oleauliiicsE. A sergeant armed with a broad¬ 
sword led the ran, and the rear wjig brought np by a wuuntod lieutenant. 
Every alternate private carried a gingoll and match, the rest shonlder- 
ing spears, tiidcnts, or partiBans. Here and there on the hillside a long 
spear dying A white or red banner entaide a hut indicates where a 
sentinel is, or fihonld bo, on tho alert against tho predaceous wild-, 
men. 

Many of tbo subject Lolos along the baider are soldiers receiving 
pay from the Chinese offidabi. Some of tho little villageHamps we 
passed through condstod of no more ihau six or eight oentiguoua 
houses, with, a miniature street doviii tho middle, the whole protected 
b}' a strong wall. Tbo population thronghout this part of Chlon-ob*ang 
has a very martial air. Target practice with tho matchlock alternates 
■with archery every avening, OiU an exercise ground ontaido tiio waU. 
Tho bow pmetico is of tho usual feeble cbaructer, the utmost ofioctivo 
range being 60 yards, with a very high trajectory and wild shooting. 

At Liao-i-p'u we met a few individual of a Sifan tribe which lives 
to tbo west of <Jhien-ch*ang. Thn men are drossed much like the 
-Chinese, but, ikongh inteLligcut and approachable, seem an inferior 
race to tho Loloa. I learnt from one of thorn that they do not weave 
woollen doth, but buy it from tho Lolos—a Btatomeui which may bo 
tloubted, Tbo same inforruant told luo that his people can make thorn- 
selves understood, with some difSoultj, by tho Tibetans at Ta-cbiendn. 
I'leased with my curiasit^', ho produced from hlfl hrcaat an oinulot 
written on stout paper, which he said coutamod his name and oertom 
Buddliist cbamis. Such on amnlot is Itouglit from the lamas by every 
Sifan, at a cost of about &m. The ciiarocterB wore Tibetan, and I soloed 
the opportunity to air my knowledge of that language—-A knowledge 
confined to the Invocation Maui iiatni liuin," which ho at onoe leoog- 
liised and repeated. 

The Sifan Indies of this district wear a bread conical hat made of 
conii, with a cotton cover stretched over it. A good deal of cowrie work 
decorates their bosoois, whieb ore farther adorned with thm silver 
plaques stamped with a central boss and a number of smaller snr- 
rotindiag bosses. In Mme instanoos this is ausiKiuded from a doth 
4Xf]Iar on which are sewn sci>arate l>ossos rescmbliiiig bends. In other 
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T«s])eotH tliey tlrcsH much like tto poomr cla^acs of ChintHo womeo* Init 
do Dot, of ctmnWt distort their feot+ They Ate goDoriLUy Tohtuit and 
vigoroiifli I havo oven aeon ornj or two datiio«, atill yovtbfulT of abnoet 
horcalcati, bot yiracofnlt physique* 

T artletMily asked a Sifan if hia people were friendly with the 
Indopondent Ijoloa. Ho Hcemod to take deep offence at tbo quest ion, 
aDd walked off mnttoring, “ They roh \i&, they rob ua f 

On the Slst of Anj^st the nwtl led db by a a&tic« of Toiy stoop 
ngzags Tip the wowtani mountain side, So sevoro we* the work> uiid 
BO circiutcniB the way, that wq only made about five miles of direct 
diatanct% putting up at Pao-sii-ying, a camp-village of 120 good-natured 
aoldior-GoloniAtSi. Tho nest day ive came down a narrow valley between 
hills, niiBhcltored by a alngle tree, and witliout any habiUtiona except 
A stnall camp or tw^o, Ifero and there a jiatch of maire uti* passed, but 
nino^ton^hfl of tho flat grow nothing but weedfl and wild flowers. The 
stillness of the place was moat impressive. Chineao valleya are gener¬ 
ally fun of Bound: but hero there is fto running water to attract small 
bmla, and no bmncli for the cicada to perch on ; the crows, 80 populotis 
dec where, flml no provender, and there ih no voic* of domestic uTkiuials. 
A few Lolo girls bringing jit scant burdoas of firewood, charcoal, and 
brown-cared rice, troop timidly along with silent barefooted tread to the 
distant markct-placc. 

As wc neared the frowning cmgB of Fu^sa-kang, on our left, the 
valley opened out into tho plain of Yuch-lisi Ting, tho chief town of 
thiB disturbed border distritt. The lovol Ib laid out in Tice-Gclds, but 
so stony i« the soil that it ruiust be difficult for the riofi^plaritB to find 
space for tlieir reots. The roftd rnna for nearly a milp along a high 
causeway of stonos; the cottages are built with BtoikOfl and fortified 
with atijno walla. Tence# of utoncs border the rice patches, and great 
mounds of stonca are pilot! at short iutorvals all across tho plain. But 
in spite of this lavish expenditure of tiiaterial, tho fields are still covered 
with tho samo unfruitful mineral, so clG«cIy distributed that at three 
inchre from every stone lira another. We crossed [perhaps fivo tuilcs of 
this strange dopewit, which deercascfl gradually us tho city ia neared. 
Tho stouwi range from the sire of walniiU to that of pineapples, and 
of oonrso are rounded. Tliey hsve clearly been brought down by inter¬ 
mittent floods of a moniitain'Stream whicli rushes do’mi a ivido break in 
the western rnnge. 

Three or four torrenta of coueiderahle siso unite their waters m this 
plain and combine to form tho Ynoh-hBi river, which rnna down into 
tho wido Lolo valley mentioned ftbove, and after a conrae of 70 or 
BO miles enters the T’ung river under the heights of Mount Wiw Ono 
of theso Btreatns I aswnded to its source, half n milo from the roadside, 
and found hnlf-a dormi cascades plunging from crannic* in tho foot of a 
hill and joining their forces to mote o fnllgrewn river, 30 yanls wide 
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luitl two f*et deep. Quo eotirws was a suulII cuvcto from which the fish 
(iro said to etiicrge with tho water j T can at any rate certify that Komc 
of them arc nevon indict long and of excellent flaTonr. The head of 
n fiocemd afHaent. which rtiiui from under a hill three miles SJ5.W. of 
the city, wo failed to discover, having ovemm the ecciit. Wo hnd^ in 
fact, gone round the roar of its point of Isano. It is narrower, bnt a 
good deal deeper, than tho first stneaiu, oiul by native acooaut most 
under the uicnntain in Ml volume from a lake on the further aide. 

Yneh-lisi T’ing ia adminiisterod hy a magialrato and a. colonel ivith 
750 men under his commamL Thero is also a LoUi chief—T'n-aau— 
who esoTclBca great iitflucnco and holda junadiction over tho auhjcct 
Loloa. Tho city is about 700r yarda square, U not thickly inhabited, 
und jxisisefiscs no oommorce, the protluco of the plain being locally con- 
tmiued, I was told that a few miles to the cast them ate uiinca of silver, 
copper, and iron, which until lately were worked by Chinese, hut am 
now^ in posHCssion of tho free Lolos. 

In this dale we jiosoud many Kifati maidens, strappvug and oxuherant 
queans wliom report csills hnsaies i this niuift bo said wi thout prejudice 
to well*coiidttctod individuals j but iu gcnoml tho Sifati beauties suffer 
greatly by comparison rvitb tlioir Ledo sisters, who am obvitnisly 
gCntlcwouiciii Iklaiiv a time rvo met tho tall straight Lolo w'ith his 
fringed mantle strung from his neck ever his loft shoulder, his ivrmkled 
face peering curiously at the stronger, as he drives a few situdl but 
active and clean-made hill-cuttle along the rough roacL It is tho 
custom for i>ersoiift of our dignity to present him %vith a enp of native 
wine. The potation is a lengthj'^ proccflu, for if nny of Ids compatriots 
am present he fimt jiasaea the cup round, everyone taking two or three 
lufinitcaimal sips, und then himself, slowly and with much display of 
flppreciutivn gustivLty. imbibes the remainder interruptedly, hcldiug 
the cup between drinks close to his bcanlleta chin, and all tho while 
uttering prufnsc rhetorical thanks to the donor. Tlie followi?kg !q>eech 
was delivered to me on such an octasiou:—‘‘Your bounty is iuhnite. 
You am heaven; I earth. I am a civilised Tjiilo, not like tlie wild 
JjoIob who are no bettor tbau Taipiug rebels. I am a not a 

TFAtVhtme, 1 serve noheidy. I rcctivo the Great flmporors jwiy, and 
keep the peace. Tliorc arc three hundred and siity days in tlie year, 
and during that period I eat seven hundred and tw'cnty meals, which 
come# to the aaiao thing. If 1 have drunk too much wiuc, and am over¬ 
taken by tho rain in tliat condition, 1 He on the hillside in my mantle 
under my hat, and when I wuko I am well." 

It woe easy to take down the words of this diacouruc, smee tho 
orator reikeatwl it several times, lending me to think tlmt it must be 
part of a Lolo ballad which he w'b-s trauslating for my licnefit into 
■Oiineue. lie took such eicceding paius to satisfy mo that twice 360 

* See p. 67. 
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aiuotint, all lacing conaiderc?*!, to 720, that it fieemtid '^'€'11 ta 

osantiw ab air of cou^'ictioii if for no other purpoeie thnn to acquire 
farther informaticm, I aBki.d him liow many moona tUoro are in 3S0 
dai.'B. “IVcItc,^^ ho replied; bnt when I proteahid that twelve moons 
would fall short of that complement^ he not only appreciated tho difH' 
onltj hat took np an explanation of its adjustmont, ‘‘^Dur tenohers,'^ 
ho ** add a number of days to make tho year rogukr.” “ But," 

1 naked, *^how do tliOj'^ know wliat tho additional tininljer shoold ho?” 
His ready and iierfectly aatiafyiiig ans’iver waa^ ^‘Thoy judge by the 
timo of flight of tho wild goese/'' 

Such a systeni, though not minutely prociac, k wiirid at bottom and 
must inevitably come right in tho long run* Bat tho Lolo proeoodod to 
admit that tho arrangement is inexact^ and added thnt his teachers—ho 
employed the word HitieuMthenff —pOBaafs a more perfoet method^ the 
principle of which ho confessed he did not understands HLs expktm- 
tion ftiiionnted to this:—tho limits of tho seasona, wlilch, by the wav, 
tho Loloa count its two only, summer and winter, are indicated by tho 
rising or ficttiug of prominent stars over peaks or gups in tho hills, 
viowed from eerUin fixed positions. If bis statement bo taken as 
referring to the place of the sun with rogntd. to such Htnrs, as k almost 
evident^ it Means very much what tho Astroiiomer Royal moans, w'hcn 
he anntuUly exdainiH, Sun outers Capricomns; winter hogius." 

There is, howovorj no |sii(iid-/i!fsp' leaaon for denying that this isolated, 
people may possetM tho Tudiinenf# or, perhaps, tho relics of certain 
ficieneca in tho rough, since there is no doubt tliat they have books. '+1 
have neon hashels of books, but was not allowed to examine them,” is 
the expression of a French iniesionarj'' who has visited their borders. 
Further on I shall be able to establbh the most interesting fact that 
they poBsesB the art of writing, in a form peculiar, it would soeni, to 
thoM solves. 

"SVliat the Tssloa are, whence they have come, and -what ia thdr 
ebameter, are questions to which I can only make a very moompottint 
reply; and it must ho premised that it would be very unfair to draw a 
definite general conclusion from a small number of scattered and crabar- 
rossetl inquiries at polnte round their frontier. No description of them 
exists in any extant work, with the exception of a passage to be quoted 
further on and a few sentences in Captain Blakistonh book It maj* 
fairly bo said that nothing is known of them. They have been con¬ 
founded with Mioo-teii, Man-tiii, Si-fan. Ych-jen, T'n^i, and other such 
Uko loose names, indefinite Chinese eipreseiena, moatly contemptuoue, 
and altogether devoid of ethnological significance. “Lolo” is itself a 
word of insult, of unknown Chinese origin, which should not he used 
in their ptEsonoe, althoagh they excuse it and will oven #ometiniei< 
employ it in tho case of ignorant strangers. In the report of Governor 
General Lo Ping-chang above quoted, they are called »I" tho term 
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appUad hj Cbincsg to Eoropeans* They tbemsalves haTo no objection 
to being etyled ^ Inibia ” (I fnrtiilies)^ bnt that ironl is not their native 
name. Xenr Ma-pien they call themselves '* Lgkbu ** j in the neighbonr- 
bood of Lui-po T’lng their name is “ Ko-en or “ Ngo-ao(poaaibly a 
ineTO vanant of ** Lo-au **); near Hui-li^cbon the tern ia “ Le-su ”—the 
syllable being prononnccd as in French. The subject tribea on the 
Tung rivcTk near ifotint Wa, also name themselves ‘■^Ngo-Bu.” I have 
found the latter people s^wak very' diaroBpectfnlly of the Li-sn, whioh 
argues ail internal distinction : but thcro can !» no doubt that they are 
the saiuo tuoo^ and speak the same laiigaagc, though with minor differ- 
enccft of dialect. 

Tho conntry occupied by^ the independent Loloa, an area of about 
11,000 sq[uaTn miles, i» called, in conjunction with a go&l deal of doljate- 
able border, “Liaug-fiban'’ or “ Ta-littng-sh4vn " (Great Itidge Mountains}, 
a deyignaticu which does not mean any particular peak or pca.ks, or 
special range, but applies to the whole Lolo regiou, a district mouH' 
tainoiis throughout, and containing a few summits which overtop tho 
limit oF perpetoal snow. 

Tho won! “ Black-bone " is generally used by the Chiueso as a namo 
for the indopendent Loloa, hut in the mouth of a Lolo U acems to mean 
a freeman. ” or noble,” in whicU sense it is not a whit moie absurd 
than the “ bltio blood” of EaropcanH. Tho \\liite-bon'ea.” an Inferior 
claas, but still Lolo by birtli, arc, so far aa 1 could understand, the 
vassals and rotainora of the patricians—tho people, in fact. A third 
class consiatB of Wa4iu, or slaves, who arc all captive Ohineue. It does 
not appear whether the senrilo clsss is sub-divided, but, at any mte, the 
slaves bom in Lolodom are treated with more cousidemtion than those 
who b^ve been captured In Bluve-bunta, Z^car Fu-liu I met a Chinese 
youth who had. been brought up in servitiide by the Block-bones, and 
bad lately made his escape, lie admitted without hositatiou that ha had 
been well treated and not overworked, but averred that ho had always 
longed to escape. In P'ing-slian, on tho oppoelte side of tho Black-bone 
territory, I sent to tho magietiato, rct^nesting him to allow some of the 
hostages, who are usually detained In his rcsideuee, to ouma to my^ 
lodging. Two of them wero sent round under an escort, and tumeti 
out to bo old aoqiiamtauces, whom I had visited in their prison-lioufio 
two years proviously. One of thoir slaves, a Chinaman, attended them 
in durance, into which they had been inveigled on a protenoo of tiuding, 
and told mo that ho hoped to retum with them when they were 
released. 

Near Ma-lioh a Chinaman who had escaped finom captivity informed 
rao that his condition as a slave bad been couifortablo enough, and that 
Lq had no complaint to make on that score; noverthelcBs, be prefenvd 
hla liberty. Ills masters had tattooed upon his fcuchead an Indelible 
blue os a mark of ownorahip. Tho children tboy capture are 
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treated Iikft thtlr own cliilditiii^ and grow up to all intents and piirpotea 
Loloa; but adult 6lav«e^ recently Cft'jgbt, are liable if rocalcitrunt to 
8<!%'ero pimlties, being placed in the etockfl by sight and very poorly 
fed. lu oxtreiuQ euHtaj they may be fioggod with nettles' a puniabincnt 
of which the Beverity may be increased to a fatal result by keeping the 
lacoiations wetted with (sold water* ’\Vlien the capdvc# Ijccomo 
amenable to discipline their lot is easy ; tbey sns tattooed with tbe 
mark of the tribe, and tben treated in all TCi(|M>cts os ^Vhi te-bones, Tlie 
same informant told me tliat Ihc Lolas make bread roads, and live in 
fine stone hoases. 

It might be supposed that the wellH^omlitienod and pneruUy con¬ 
tented slaves aro half-brcods by Lolo fathers and Chinetic alave-mothorB, 
but Huoh iH not tlie case. Even the T'u-ssu—Lolos who bold herediUiy 
rule over tribes fiuhjeet to Chinese juriEdictioa, and who sjwik and 
write Cniinese and wear the Chineso official dresu—never marry anv 
but a tribeawoman. Many Chinese girls are. of couree, curried into 
alavory, but Only for tho purpose of providing wives for Chinese 
bondmen. 


When b marriago ie arranged between a Black-bone and a damsel of 
his own degree, tire bridegroom invites the bride with her relations to a 
banquet, which is Hpread on tho hillHldo. After tho festival the brido 
goes homo T,viLb her friends, and it is not until after tho third wedding 
breakfast that tho happy pair arc united. IWnts are interchanged, of 
wliieh it seems that the iumily of tie brido obtains by far. the lar^r 
Hbare. I'hc following account of the nuptial ceremony w^ given nio 
by a piirly of Lolos near Monnt Wa,and may bo implicitly relied upon. 
Tho Irtitretbsl is ratified by u present, from the husband^a family-, of 
three vescsels of wluo and a pig. On tlio wedding morning the parents 
of the bride assemble their friends, and the ceremony ia onened bv th« 
bridesmaids with a mekuchcly «>ng :-Mn spite of sll So 
and care your fond parents have b%ished upon yon since tbo day you 
were born, you mnert now' desert them; never again will you sit besido 
them at work or at mealrn You will not Ire nigh to support them when 
they grew old, nor to tend them when they fall mck. Ygu must leave 
them, and go away to the house of n stmngcr." Whereto the brido 
reuiKmds, also m song, breketi with bitter weeping :_“Leave them I 
must, but not by my desire or fault. They must bear with my a1®Dnce ^ 

“>■ «•««>• I g* to a, 

my .toty w,ll 1» to holp b« par,.„t., „„t. _ 

troablo Ufnil my dear fetlier <ui.l mother. I ,l,»n piao to diaitt . I 

sure I shall. Seldom can I visit them ; but when they ujc sick hi them 
send for me, siid I will come, I will come I" ^ ot thtm 

The untiphonal character pf this chores led rap to inoni- Jf ti. 

chaot m cot cod dHcJ. Bot A-oi, (tocIc), . rothcr cy»i«i old 
vrhoto right cyobrow rms «l«m«d by o war gatoed in tlm chmm oftt* 
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wild rattle, told me that it Ir for the moflt part citomporit^wd^ oiid that 
he thought the girls could go ou for over if they Uked, Other pi^sstigcs 
of this touching marriage bervico lament the leiive-taking, and give 
advjeo to the bride a eistera to ho submiis&iTo, kindj and gCJitlo- In the 
mean time the bride ia being arrayed in rich gannenta and gawfia of 
precioua metah and when ehe is fully decked the final atrophe of the 
bridal wail begina, a lyriq dread that tbo groom and hU parents will 
bchuvo harshly to the prirtiiig sister* A crisis of tearfuliicaa ensnest 
when suddenly the brothers* eousLnSf and friends of the husband bn rat 
upon thu sceno with tumult and loud ehoutingp soiM the almost distraught 
ntaid* piece her piefc-j^baek on the shenlders of the best-mauT carry her 
hurriedly and violently away* and mount her on a horso w hich gallops 
off to her now heme- Tho violenoe is rather moro than aimnlatwh for 
although tho mule friemls of the bride only repel the attacking party 
with showers of flour and ivood-osheo, the attendant virgins are armed 
with sticks* which they have tho follest liberty to wield. "■ Probably 
they do not strike very hard*" I remarked; but A-niu replied, *‘Oh* eh! 
the sticks are tbem-branches,* and tho girls lay about them w'ith all 
their might." 

Tho husband's family fiimisb the young couple with horses, cattle* 
and sheep: the parents of the bride supply clothes, ornaments, and 
com—chiefly maize and buck wheat. 

Among some of the tribca a oereiuony is said to obtain which seems 
too grotcsHiue to bo true j jierhajis it is only a game. The bride is 
perched by her parents on an upper branch of a large tree* wbilo 
tho older ladles of the family cluster on tbo lower bmtiches* ITie 
ardent bridegroom clambers up the tmnk* assailed by blows and pushes 
from the dowagers, and it is not until ho has sttcccedcd in touching the 
foot of his sweetheart that lie is KuCTered to claim her ea bis house¬ 
wife. 

When a boy ia bom ho is wa«hcd in cold water* and bis forohesd 
baptised with cowdung to render him robust and fearless* But the birth 
of a girl is generally regarded with more satisfaction. Indeed* tho 
women hold a very respected position, and may even guegeed to the 
sovereignty of a tribe. Tho best guarauteo a atiimger can find who 
dmres to tutor tho IjoIo bills is a fumalo guide* who before Eietting out 
puts on an extra petticoat j by Lolo law a travoUer thus pciwnally eon- 
ducted is sacred. If any aorioae molestation is threatened, tho woman, 
after giving duo wumiug and formally calling upon all present to 
witness tho act, takes off a petticoat and spreads it solemnly on the 
ground. There the token remnius* with its coloured flouncca flutleriug 
in tho breeze or rocking in tlio rain, until tho outrage has boon fully 

• Tlifi IjdIq tliom, whioh line* every ™iJ Jiide sbuTO P*ing.iluui, is armed wtlh in»* 
t*f bloed^red pointB half m ijaeh er nvaro In length, ah turned tliu vrmng way, 1 ike nhart's 
trcUi* In Home i^ny whieh 1 aiuld net iindL'r«tai>it it maiy In Uscil fcr Tocd. 
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tBnaoned. The iieighbouriiiff chMs aro hound to punish the ofiondorB, 
and until justice has ’boen done the petticoat is as inviolable as an 
flinlia4saidii.r’e flag. I am also Informed that the women are allowed to 
taho part in battles, with the tacit convention that so long as they do 
not use pointed or cutting weapons they shall not be attacked by nitdo 
warriors. 

Although traders pass freely tlirongh the w'holo couutty, it U clear 
that the various nutonomons tribes nro not very amicably unitwh A 
captive among the P'ing-shan hostages told mo that his chiefs by name 
Katji,had lately cross^ from Lui^po to l^ing.ytum; and being ashed 
how many days the journey hod ooenpied, ]io replied, “Kata had to 
avoid many enemies and therefore took forty-four day a.” 

Now the direct distonoo from point to point is only about 80 miles, Tho 
same Informant, who rutnembered with gratitude in)' visit to hia ptison- 
Louse daring the timo of Mr OroBvenor^a mis«ion, cried out, on being 
told that I had lately glossed the borders of hia tribe maar 0-pion Ting, 
" by did yon not let us tnow? Although we are pri^onera, we could 
have sent w'otd to our oountrj'mcn, and 1 warrant they would not have 
lot you go by without a w-elcome.'^ ‘‘But would they have taken me 
through their territory' ?“ Certainly they would j but they could not 
pass yon into tho country of their enemies.” 

It is remarkable that Buddhism docs not count & single convert 
among the Loloa. Thoir cult, whatever It may bo, is footored by a claes 
of tnedioim-mcn. who are held Ln great roveranco and monopoliaa the 
art of yriting. It is very' difficult to elicit a raply to questbna regard¬ 
ing their religion, hut the following traits, gathered from Chinese who 
had racaiH-d fram bomUgo, arc crcilihlo. The doitira aro consulted by 
tossing sticks m tbo aJr, and exatuining tho positions into which they 
fall; or by burning tout ton-bones, the marks piodinjed hj the calehiation 
indiMtmg the fortune* good or evil, wliich has been decreed, Tho 
firntbem of a fowl, inst^rted into a split bamhou and thrown on to tho 
r^f of a houso, avert evil inhuences. Sla^p, cattle, or horses are 
slaughtoned when a disaster thraateas, on a kind of insumnee principle 
*■ 1 am willing to tocrifioe this, in tho hope of prusenlng that”—the 
theory, perhaps, of all raerifice. Trial by ordeal is common. An article 
of value baviDg boon stolon and the thief remaining undiscovered tlm 
pwpic of the place arc OBseiublctl by the modicioe-men. and a handful 
of raw IS serv^ out to evety' one, A solemn period of manticstion 
follows, after which the resultant is spat out. and a stein of blood on 
the chewed mouthfui infallibly betrays tbo culprit. It is affirmed that 
thc^ims of the guilty bleed, and that a CQuf.Twioi, alvm^'s ensiu^ 

to praperly and ehieflainslup is curious; the 
y onngest sou generally succeeds, and after him the eldest. 

Tho Mowing ,tr»y note wero ooUtetod from the 
crtivoe. They eomimro the world to „□ opoo bond: the thomb, 
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stretclied out far from tlio digits, ropieeonls foreignere, tho fijrefin^r 
tbemselvea ; tlio middle finger mdicatoi tJio Mahemmedaim, tlie tliird 
tho Chiueso, And tte little finger the (Forhapa tbo thumb wm, 

for tho wsiBioa, trauafurrod from Tibet to Europe*) The groat Emperor 
of China is imagined to uit ontbrotied id the middle of the palm* ITiej 
womhip three doitics-Lui-wo, A-pu-ke, and Shua-^h^po, of whom 
Lui-wo is tho grtsatefit; all throe Hvo an Mount 0* Old people say that 
the Liang-Bhan tribes are a branch of the ia-ia (?) family, and came 
originally from the wetrt. The fimt three numerals acre formelj 

but have been changed. They preouro fine woollen cloth from K'crh- 
ka-ta, which is net far from Cbicu-ch'ang Fa {Sing-yuau). Tibet is 
two months’ jonrney from their tribe; and beyond Tibet lies a foreign 
country from which goods reach them* They have not beeu to that 
countiy% In lfi4& a foreigner dreosed like myBclf, bnt iritU long beard 
and black hair, paid thorn a ™it at a place which ht fire tlays'jonmey 
from Ma-picn, and gave them 20,000 catsh'—about dit 3 '*two BhilUngB— 
for a cow and a sheep* They would like to know what has Lceome of 
him* as he was very friendly* (I havo no idea, wdiat this ean in^n: 

* the French miciaionarics witJiout exoeptiou a'ear Chineae dress.) borne 
of their iiouplo have rvd or yellow hair* A chief umrriea three wives* 
A sub-chief two* and the common iKfoplo otio. They cultivate wh^t, 
barley* and millet, and make vrino of these, but grow' very liltlo rice. 
They use kuives and forks, and oat beef* mutton, and pork, hut not 
horee or dog^fiesh. They make their owti swortK three ami a half to 
five spans long* wuth stiuato heads* and have bows which it takes throe 
men to draw** but no iiiti>itets. Their women, w'oar pleated petticoats* 
ortiAtueuts of silver and g<j'ld* and embroidered sbiX’s, Hearing that 
foreigners p0!>f>0SB iustmuiunts which indicate the time of day* they 
would ho glad to obtain a specimon* 

There is much in the frocs-hcarted luauner of these Lol™ to att^t 
the travellef, and more in the interest which attaehe« to so original 
or aberiginul* a people* Fosaesscul os they' seemed to ho W'ith half an 
idea that 1 was akin to their mco, they w^ero evoiy'whcte curious to see 
their far-nw'ay tribesman, A EtiroiKsan euuld doubtless stroll over^tho 
length and breadth of their luoads and mountains in complete security : 
hnt he must bo furnished with references j an intrcxluctien ra 
is indispeuBable* They appear to kcop a wary wutch along their border, 
and the character of a v ini ter is booh iippreciatcd at ita true value* 
Should ho belong to the cntegoiy of houest folk ho will find no difSculty 
in cruBsiog the frontier* unless it bo from CIuiicbo officials, 

WliatOTor may be tho differeuco hot ween tho Bnldivisioiis of X4-fiU 
• and Xgo-sn* it is int^Miosiblo to deny that tlioy belong to tho skuio family. 
Physlq^uo, manner^, and language, all cdiTCMjiond, It is most uotewortJiy 

* i«re IhU fnwn n ClitiKM Jmwldg in * Marco PoK' ht LL ch. slii.—[FI. Y*] 
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tliflt the tomi —or pome vaximit of it—ifi Jifttionally bewI by several 

tribes hi this part of In'do-Chiim, whlclj sepbrate frtnn one nnother 
both in the geographical uml other senses. I find in the ivork of Abbe 
Dcsgodins an aeconnt of a people whom he names Listtm, iububitiELg the 
legion immediately aonth of TilKjt, and to v%hoiiii he nttribiites n very 
Independent chniticter. He adds that tUoir languago <Uflers wholly 
from these of the mimeroua tribes by which they are horderedt Again, 
in the vnlanbla juiirtiftl kept by Dr. Andunfon of bin exiXiHeiioes ’nntb 
the Sl&den Mission, mciitlon la made of a people whose tribal nnme he 
writcB Lee-taw, and whom he proposes to identify vrith the "Xei-Hi” 
encountered on the Tihotan border by Mr, Cooper. The Doctor’s 
dcseriptson of bis “ Lee-«iws " &s '* a small bill people with fair, ronmli 
flat faces, high choot-bones, and aturao little ohlii^uity of the eye," differs 
Mo cteic from the talh oval-fnctHb Aryan^like race I saw on the Chicn- 
ch'nng bonier. !Nor is the resemMaiice Ixitweon Mr. Cooper's fnends 
and tho Lolos any more striking. 

But Dr. Anderson finds great similarity Irotween the langnago of hia 
Lec-saws and tho Burmese. Tho obvious experiment is therefore to 
compare tho Lee-saw numerals, as rsjcordqd in bis work, with those of 
the Iiolcie, as below — 


Loimi Lexjaws 





fuT Dr, AfltJnwm;. 

1 

.. 

,. Tchih .. 

,. Tt 

2 

Ni. 

.. STi 

.. liuilit 

3 

^■1 

.. Sa 

.. Ai 

4 

Ejli. 

.. Li 

.. Li 

5 

Nfftj .. 

.. Nj;u 

... N^w 


Fo. 

.. K'ti 

.. Cliaw 

7 

Shill .. 

.. SkLh. ,, .. 

.. Tflhu 

8 

$hEe .1 .. ., 

.. Hel 

.. ILiy 

0 

flu .. ,1 

.. ttn ., .. 

.. Koo 

ih 

TcLlq (or T«'q) 

.. Teh'o 

.. Tai 

11 

Teh .. 

.. Tch7*4i 



By which it appears that they are nearly ideniicah Therefore_bnt 

it would be rash, to draw' oonoliiMions j it Is only safe to asaert that 
future explorers will do well to coUr^t further materials. 

The speech of the Independent Lodes is hnndi. ahonDding in gutturals 
and strange vibrating consonants. The 'Welsh aspirated f frequently 
oootm^ as in (moon), but it is not so easy to aspirate an n as 

in AanW (nose). Thom is a labial nound wliicli might he written 
fcttrttcra, pronounced as if the speaker wore shivering with cold, and 
which ia not difficult to imitate; but when the same preecss of aJmd- 
dcring baa to bo applied to a lingtiak as in the word for iron, which 
1 ha VO dwpamhgly written ihn-thdhra, an English tongue is dumb- 
founderwl. Happily for strangem these odd vocables aro freely modi¬ 
fied into much slnipler sounds without danger of inisapprehensioii. 
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Tho following short vocahnlniy wJW collected aiDong a small tribo of 
enbjecl Lolos living on tho left bAnlc of tlio T’nng river, from whobO 
pTODouciiidon mucii of tho primitive uncouthneas has diwippcared. A 
Ijarallcl colmnn give* a corresponding vocabulary of tbo language 
aijoken by tho Si fans of TBu-ta-ti. It will be obserred that both [leoplcB 
tiHO Ghineao terms for certain natural prodneta hut it should not ou 
that account bo hastily concluded that such articles are not indigenons. 
The Sifans, for example, employ tho Chinese name for rhubarb, although 
that salutary plant is almost exclusively a Sifan export. 


S4TJJI' Cpferctlf m™u3 
OTTia^tA-u. 


Li?LnH)f ]>a mux 
iif Titny Hlrfer. 


t ,, 

•hH 


.. 

Tn 

,, 



Ta'i) 

2 „ 

mu 



Ny 


X. 


Ni 

3 .. 




Si ,, 


F + 


Stl, dr Sda 

4 




Jro ,p 

■ 1 

IF 

,+ 

£rh 

5 ,, 




h’Svi 



.. 


G .. 



,+ 

Tch'ii 

P*^ 

F- 

... 

Fo 

7 


S k 


Shiia 


PP 

tP 

Bhlli 

S „ 



,1 

diU P. 

FV 


ss- 

Shlo 

Jf 


.. 


Ngo 

1, 

i. 

mk 

Ga 

10 .. 




Tcbl^cVl 

... 


mm 

Tchle, w Ts’e 

11 .. 

■S- 



Tb>n-lii 




Tch'i-U'y 

lli .. 




Th*Mj.-ny 




Tcbl-tti 

IG » 

mm 

** 


Th'^'tcU^u,, 

.. 

,, 

Tch'io'to 

‘JO „ 


** 


Xy-t9u 



.. 

b'i-ta'o 

21 .. 



.. 



Ni-ta'e-l*'g 

30 .. 



4.. 

BUtfii 

,, 




33 



.. 

Sl-t»y'On 





40 




Jro-Uy 


m* 

U 

Erh^tn'd 

43 





I-. 

A# 

** 


100 



■pa 

Tiidia 




Ts'y^ia 

104 .. 




Ta-jla la JItq 



T»’ij-h* ni erh 

100 



■t* 

■ ■ 


.. 

** 

Ts'^'hft nl gn 

130 .. 


,, 


Ta-Jia fli-Ui],, 

or Ta-jta 

la 

Ttf'y'ha'aoitFtk'o 










197 .. 




Tania La sgo-ten-shnli 

.. 


eoo .. 




Jik'jia 

F- 


... 

ShtC'ha 

lOOO .. 


r* 

.. 

Tg*to 


.. 


Ti'y-tpro 

Tbivc borm 




Slo abbu 

- 



31 k'o poa-dia. 

1 




^ l-T 



tP 

JIgD, Of STga 

Tbou 




Jill 


.. 


Ni 

lie 


** 

■ ■ 

Ty .. 



- 

Tp’ii, or Hn^lta 

Wb .. 

,+ 

#S- 

... 

Ao 





You 


f P 

.. 

N« 





They 


p. 

.. 

Toa 





"UlM X. 




Ei 

.. 


.. 


Tbinie .i 




Ki 



.. 

Ki’bd 

}1i» 

i-S 

mm 


Tl 

.. 

■ - 


lla-4llu*bd 

Oan 



.-i 

Ao-wa 


Ei-vo 



Yoon 




Nh’t™ 

Of 

NUwo 



Tbein .. 




Tou-wO 


T'i-wo 



Tbu hone 

,, 




.. 
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ggrAa^^ayi^MnnA) 



Lotoof Ltfk Bank 
oTTiiac lUrer. 

That bene 

.. 



Mo p’ai-fi}-^ 

• a 

.. 

M ba-eli-RiA 

Here .. 




Kwan-p*qn.. 

.. 

.. 

Ta’n-ktt 

There 




W'an-p’yn .. 

.. 

•• 

He-dn-kn 

What 



.a 

Ua-ma .. 

.. 

.. 

K'c-teh’ontt 

Who (what man) 

• • 

.. 

Ila-ma .. 

• • 

• • 

K’c-U*o-mn 

Where (what place) 


.. 

Ha-mamc-U 



K’a-n 

When (what Ume) 

• • 

.. 

Ha-nia t^k^ 

• • 

.. 

Whither are joo going? 

• a 

Ha-da i-g^ .. 

.. 

.. 

K'a-ji 

Whence do TOO oome? 

a. 

Ba-da wa-la 


.. 

K’a la 

Gime herel 



,a 

Tfl-kVI* •• 


.. 

Ta’a-kn U 

Go away t 




Nell 

.. 

- 

Ta-abo 

Han 







Ta'n 

Plaoo .. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

.. 

•• 

• a 

Mi-di 

One year 




Ty tn-tch'e.. 



Ta’y koa 

Ono month 



• a 

Ty ha 

.. 

.. 

Ta’yhnU 

Ono day 



• a 

Ty nin 


.. 

Ta’y nien 

Teaterdar 



aa 

Ya-nin 


. 

A-ni-di 

To-morrow 



a. 

go-nio 

.. 


Shih-ta-di 

To-day 


.. 

• a 

.. 


- 

I-nl-di 

Last year 



aa 

Ta-bei 




Next year 



• a 

Bo-hei 


.. 

NiodM 

Morning 



• a 

Dja-ma-tch'e 

.. 

.. 

Tchih-go dji-ti-ko 

Erening 



• a 

Mtm-k'we .. 

.. 

.. 

Dja-gn dJi-ti-ko 

Noon .. 


• a 

.. 

Mjo-dzi^-abe 


.. 

M-«rh*ko 

Night .. 




K’we 


.. 

M-k’e-ko 

Spring 

gammer 


ae 

•• 

Mun-daie .. 
Myng-a 


•• 

jTa’y-la 

Anitunn 

.. 

.. 

.. 

My-lo .. 

- 


jMu-ta’y 

Winter 


• • 

• a 

My-tay 


.. 

Son .. 



aa 

Ni-ma 

«• 

aa 

Uc-bu-ahio 

Moon .. 


,, 

• a 

Ua-piJ 

.. 

• a 

La-ba 

Star .. 



.. 

Tohih 

• a 

• a 

Mn-teliio 

Cloud .. 



a. 

Djie.. 


• a 

Mn-nle 

Rain .. 


• a 

.. 

Ngwa-la .. 


aa 

Ma-ba 

Snow .. 

• • 


.. 

Yi .. 



Wo 

Wind .. 







Myr 

North .. 


• a 

.. 

Tchian-tch'o 




gonth .. 



.. 

Lhvteh’o 




East .. 




Sha<4eh’o .. 

aa 

• a 

Bu-du 

Weat .. 




No-tch*o .. 

a. 

ae 

Ba-djle 

Sky .. 




My .. 



Mn-mie 

Fire .. 



.. 

Mie-p'a 

• a 

.. 

Mn-to 

Water .. 




I>^ or djai 

a. 

«• 

I-gn 

Hill .. 




MUe 

,, 

aa 

Bole 

Rirer .. 




Yin-djroma 

aa 

• a 

Nui 

gtooo .. 




I^k’wa 

♦ a 

• a 

Ixvuo 

Earth .. 




3^a-pi « .. 

aa 

a. 

Mi-di 

Wood .. 




6lo .. 



Baiido 

Gold .. 

.. 

• a 

aa 

•N* .. 



Shih 

surer .. 




Mwe 

.. 

.. 

Tch*ao • 


* TU ■nail sotneiala indicate tbe ** Tooes." 8c« p. 78.—{W. G.] 
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Iron .. 
Copper 
Leiul .. 
Tin .. 
Bone .« 
GnM .. 
lUoo .. 
lUw riee 
Maize .. 
Tubaooo 
Barley 
Wheat.. 
Bhafaarb 
Silk .. 
Opitim.. 
Mulberry 
PoUto 
Cotton.. 
Hemp .. 
Nettle.. 
Tomip 
Canut.. 
Lettuce 


8irAS (jtopMlyJjjlzjiu) 

•• She •• •• 

.. “Nub* 

.. Bo-kn 
.. Ndx9* 

.. Tch’o 
.. N-teh’e 
.. Ti-mi (ChlneM?) 
.. Pi-teh’n 
.. . My«-dza* 

..A 


Kamea borrowed Crom 
Chlneeo 


Onion .. 
Tea .. 
W’Ulow 
Bamboo 


-y 


Bnriod plno 
Wino .. 
Cow .. 


Dog 

Goat 

Pig 


D>a-teha .. 
Mbom 
Ue-ka 
Tcbn-ai 
Wo .. 

Mwe 
Tch’o 
Tchl 
Bgo .. 


Fowl .. 



.. Bga‘ 

Dock .. 


• • 

Nta>ta^ 

Sheep .. 




Yek .. 


• • 

.. Bga' 

Hare .. 



.. MI-dzQ 

Bat .. 




Snake 

• • 


.. Bur .. 

Monkey 



.. Mi .. 

Tiger .. 

• • 

.. 

La .. 

Dragon 


.. 

.. Bl-djI 

Bird .. 


.. 

.. 





lUwk .. 




Sparrow 




Pigeon 



• a •• 

Musk deer 



Lie.. 


Wolf .. 
Fox .. 
Lcuportl 
Bear .. 


Ndzg* 


(Same ae WolO •• 
Bgo 


BibhIc 

of Tttfig Blvrr. 

.. Shnmidlim 


.. Shlh-wo 
.. Jih-pa 
.. Dze-tch'oo 

.. Yi-ml-dzg (Chincaef) 

.. Ta-ba (^pien dialect) 
.. Zo 
.. Sba 

j(Chine«e) 

.. Bbn-dza 
.. (Chineee) 

(Chinree) 

(Chineee) 

.. D9i>'o 

.. (Chioene) 

.. (Clilneae) 


Mo^boa 
.. Ma>tchie 

.. Djih 
.. or Lvgk 
.. K'e 
.. TchT 

Wo'-pa (male), Wo‘-ma 
(female) 

.. Wo* 

.. E-pn (maleX &ma (female) 
.. Yo 

Ta-U 
.. He 
.. Vu 
.. Amiuo 
.. La 
.. Luo 
A-l*^ 

.. Uai-yi 
.. Tdioo 
.. A*tcliao 
.. Si-ateij 

L^'pn (maloX L^*ina 
(female) 

.. VI 9 
.. Mie-gno 

.. z? 

..*■ Wo (In a deep tone) 
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Fnth«rr< 

•Mrtllit’r ,, 

KlJcr brother 
YfM]Q^^r lutidier 
fainter .. ,, 

iliubqnd 
'Vira .. 

Son 


DaURlitcr 

eldor biotlicrr 
Kmhcr'jt ymingvr brother 
F'ulher'* elder Bbiler 

ffwogvr aUto 
nrtotidrathcr „ 

G nuidmuthcr 
Gruorlsoa 
Gmvddnug^liter 
NcphoiTt w n^^^^lo 


ILiir .. 
£^011 .. 
Non „ 
Sloutfi,. 

Knn „ 
Thz«t 
fA|«i *. 
Terth 

ll 4- + 

Tongao 
CtSn „ 
Arm .. 
IlADlj .. 
Finger 
Finger-Qail 
Thuiqb 
Foredoger 
, Miiblk Unger 
TJiiid ^ 
Little j, 
firdy .. 
Urourt .. 

Back .. 
Heart 
Bt^lly .. 

Leg 

Foot i, 

Bolo 

Too .. 

TW'wU 
lf«l » 

BJdn „ 
IToah 



StTAK (pfnpcrij Miaja) 

A-bn 

«■ A-htiii ,, 

.t A-dJit 

.. Nh4.. 

' HbUlM 
.. Sip"* 
i. ■‘Ma-mit 
*. Yi*aa 
Zi-n 

., A‘ba-k‘Tti ^. 

■ > Del'kn 

p • A-mn^k^oia. 

■ ^ X-nin^ma ft 

A-pu 

.f A-w* 

.. Lii-tcht) 
fi Nza-Ln'tehi| 
tt Xdjibrpjl 

■ ■ ^V-li 

Tchl^iro 

ff D^-ku f, 

■ P Sh P}IBrpbl|phli 
.* Blaijm-p^a „ 

-p Ni'|»'(HlchD Hf 
t, T*i>ka 

** fihnm-p'H-ndjnrppl 
* ■ Fn-mA (inciHn) .. 

Fo-k'wn (tnoUw) 

.* Bhih^ii-teho 

fi kfo-ho^ .f 
fp Ly-Ua 
p. Ly^pa.ka .. 
p. Ly-fthlfapkn 
.. Lo-ditj 
*p Ly-mn 
.. L9-kb.'D 


ImaoT lUtik 
uf Teiif klvcr. 

i» A-to 
*■* Apsvia 
pp Apidii 
tt E-ni 

ft ApJo 
p I Bojpdj i 

PI SS-p fnri 

pf Z\-o 

■ p j^pinlprio 

■ ■ A-bi 
-» A-blu 
-p .\-ba 

■ ■ Bo-kn 

A-p'd 

■ ■ A'Wa 
p. Krhpji 

.. Frhpiun 


f I A-toh'o 

pp DjUi-p'^a 
.p Ni-afi^ 
p ■ Xppbl 
pp KVp'irn 

p ■ Kap^Ht 

■ p Idpfrn 

■ ■ Md-p'd. 

— 

p. Sbio 

PP ara-ajr-tch"(pi£.ma 

pp Ln-pbq 

■ ■ La 

pp Lo^telii-io 

■ ■ Lopfli 
pp LApIna 


pp L9<4hya-dxnp|Qo 
p. Lq-dji 
pp Ly-^tcb'dppnr 

pp Xviippa 

pp Bo-k'n 

pp OTiPioa 

pp Sbynipbn .. 

" Yipp^A 

p. Bo-bp 

.. Erhpptj 

-p ErbpjHi'tehao 

■. £rb-«h ih-vn , p 

pp Erbnlxu ,p 

pp EHipgtl^ p. 

p. Bio-flky-fidjnMii *. 

- Bbik 


pp B^polii-^lo 
.. Li-gifrap.|iiji 
pp Ko-pd 

pp Ifo-InA 
PI Mu-Oia 
pp BUi-Mp niA 

■' StiE-mm (great loe) 
Sbi-tchi-2B (other tD<ti> 
pp ShW 

pp K'^-twap^nq. 

-p 

PP BhipQl 
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• 


Sip ax 

(nropcrlv MejUa) 

Ilf TiIMXpIL 


Louo df L*ft lUfik 
if 'Tulle ItlWr+ 

PJoagli 


+» 

•b + 

Dd-^ 1. 

.. 

Sflu-R^ 

Hoe -i 

a- 

-11 

■ W 

Bgtn-pa-lcliQCi 

.* 

Tzi]-niB 

Axb 


■p-p 


YTo-taa 

■ x 

. * Wu-tna 

Saw .. 


X. 


SOrdi 

i. 

6ltO 

Bov 


■ B 

■ 4- 

Si^Ifrka 

.B 

.t Ho'iua 

Quiver 

rif 


«. 

■ W w* 


,* Histtt . 

Svotil ■■ 


.. 

t* 

l^Iby-kba .. 

*1. 

.» DJi'mi 

Spear - 

m* 


! V- 

NdjL-ka 


.. Teh’q 

Gun ■- 


•P P 

ia 

Ni-Ub*!! 


rtint .. 

♦ ■P 

#^ + 

.a 

Tcbo'iBa-k^k'wa 

i-4- 

. p Mio ^ go - la >na (tinder 






atone) 

Einiin 


-la 

.. 

Kan-djio 


(ChlneK) 

Arrow .i 


,, 

.. 

Ue-ka 



Flato .. 


+ ♦ 

*p 

SUihdie - 


.. Bn^ 

iSoal .. 




lio-sc 


.. IjO 

Bope it 



.X 

Be-ka 

*+ 

++ l>jia-|in. 

Pkper 


,p 


6ho 


,. Tuo-wo 

Book 1 + 

mk 



J^n-tfl 

*+ 

'Tao-shii'pe 

iluket,. 


mn 


-B 

.. 

„ -Tidn-ditl 

OU 




Jih-yL 



Sail .. 


.k 

S--P 

'Tif^ 


.» Siij 

Blood 


,, 

*♦ 

Shuo 


Clothca 

X* 


■ + 

Ga-nia li 


.. Tcli'a-tE 

Ont .. 



t- 

Y’a-shedch^o 


.. K'a-dEy 

Tniwi»cn 



*n- 

Za^iHa ■> 


Wo-je 

Hut 



^ j 

Mbo^ 


.. Tcha^ioa 

Sliom — 




Zh tt 

** 

.t Shih‘ble 

Black 




XlflMia 


,. A'Imxd' 

Wblto .. 




DiH^ 


f, A'^tchO.'Wn 

Bed 




Donnie 

fP 

«. A^ni-wo 

Giwni .. 






». A4n-H3i 

BIih .. 



,, 

Dit'ha 


A’wn^ 

Yellow 



X* 

Btitlio >i 

tt 

4, ATshih^Q 

Good .. 

■fcj 


p , 

YopUc, or Yoo-d^ .* 

.. Bei'«U| or Bnl-io 

Bad .. 


#■ 


Ma-lier or Mao-d^ 

,* A-bei’eo 

IliRh 




Yom-ho 

tt 

.. A'-lufVfO 

Low .* 




Yo-nie 


£-]n-«n 

IjwiK .. 


ia 

.a 

Yu'she «i 

«P 

A-ehlc-po 

Short .. 



** 

Yn-djo 

•l-'k 

t, E-nii>eo 

Thick .. 

•p ■ 



Ya^u 

... 

«. A-tmhQ-alio 

Thin .. 

m m 



Ya^bu 

,, 

*+ E-lHi-ihi5 

Near ,» 

mm 


p. 

Hbwe-aha .-. 

.B 

pp (Same la," atiori 

Far 

„ p 



Va-igo-aba .. 

.B 

(Same ua long 

VmI 




Y'on^t^'o -t 


. p KwcKtoh’a 

Slow 

■ r 



Di'^wa 

.1 

Adi-a-li 

Old 

>V 

#-P 


K^wa'k’wik .. 

■ B 

Ma* 

Yomig.^ 

.. 



P^D-xa 

i-* 

.. Bodifr 

Big 

X ■ 


a 

Ya-k*wa 

p+ 

,, I'tfU 

LIUIb ,, 




Yio .. ** 

PP 

IP Djt'Pti 

Strong 

aa 



ShjQ-iuo-ja-djo 


,. Wo-ni-ko 

Wi&k 




Dit'iniL4hijidii 

xa 

.. Pa-ko 

IJandaumo 


4J 


. Yun-tah'uo.. 

a-P 

Bu’-frli-tc-ko 

Cgly 

wW 



UaiibA-itga 


Shlh-la'to 
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Oover .. 

Buipil] 

AwkwoTi.l 
Uteh ., 
fbor 
DbkI *, 

ARtp ** 

eEIka (thflmBelTcfl) 

Tllwtnuf , , 

ChiUCAQ 

Lolo* .. 

Srap*Jnif SiQitt 

Comp 

Co j* 

Eat (>■ food) „ 

Eat (m tobo^) 

DtinR 
Slopp ** 

Boat .. 

EiU .. 

TKia DHin ic £Ood +, 

Tlila man {* better ILon iLat 

Theip taro tnoq. arp jtrj bnJ 
Tfuit mno la b^d 

Thf* hrqio ijt riutpr |iu„, 
that 

To drink „ 

To miokp (obaoco 
I want to ilKp 
I wj|] cmno to-monow 
lie bent mo j^otitcrday ,, 
Ikm't b(!ut me 
iXwi't kill bim 


Bctah fpmpeH:r MdiaI 
Ti4>laril. 

■ ■ Yan-teUVtl) 

.. Man^tcli'o 
.. Ka-t^ 

Yo-bo 
' ■ Mu-bo 

- T'o-iliwa 

- I%i-«o 


bldo-o 

Mdaf 

Na-p'o 


lA-mit 
Yi .. 
Ngu-dii) 
Nffi]-leLa 

Njpjn-jdj-gi 

JC^ij^bio 

Ko-I» 

K'D-teliDo 


I«o«.rUft Baal; 
i>rT'iinff RIttt. 

- 0-djt 

■ SiuDini^ia-djo 

•' Sn-^T»D 

► So-sb* 

■ Sm-wo 
h DJq^ 

- O-drtio 
h La-ma 

Ha-g^ 

tfftD-oo (L 0. tbemaelTea ) 
Ta-pno 

I*a 

Yin 

Do 

Sh]-do 

E-i^Jo 

Ddoo 

Bie 


Yoo-dn 
T'«j-a»y-bq P^aUbl, 
Yan-d^ 

T*n.*ni.mj,[»u Yft Mao-dti 


Ttj-rao P^aJ-inoTeh’a Tan- 

tcli’e 


T’en U'u.Toa bol-tco 

TpVu T*'a t»\j-p34 ha-di-makw* 

dxn 

Ta'n tiii'9 D[-ma a-ljei 

Ts"!! lia^i^A a-lj^ 

M haMlt-ina kwr 

dzij^lino 


Yl-Wk'k ng^-tcLo 
A kVmo 
A BiMiiii k 

T^V ja-nm *-wa mi-ka 
A-wa na-lVka 
T'g wa k'o-ra-Wioo 


I 41 abink 

Kgn 

Ngw abili-ta-di k 
Ta^) a-alnli nga ddao 
Kgo t'a-ddqo 
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ft gnttnml p iirith 
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Yneli^hHi it hecomeri oWdeat . 

the Cheh-to mnge, tho bottnJaiy walTof^Tlw offshoots 0 

of Toch.hei rUe. o lwh;Th 

of U.e Tibeua plo^o. 
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mountains in Uio line of the range. I only obtained a very fleeting view 
of it, and even then tho summit was hidden by a mass of cumulus; but 
as tho snow-line lay far down the mountain at tho hottest time of tho 
year tho height of its culminating peak* cannot be much less that 

18,000 feet. , , . r * 1 . 

Tho valley of Yuoh-hsi opens southward into the territory of the 

Black-bones, touching their confines at some 15 miles from tho city. 
Our object being to follow tho highroa<l, we edged round the spurs of a 
high confused mountain-mass, full of gullies and chasms, and turning up 
a nanowing glen reached the fortified outpost of Hsiao-shao (“little 
guard ”). As wo left tho main valley, wo left cultivation and cottages, 
and it is evident that caravans hurry through tho glen, for at a tempo¬ 
rary booth in which we breakfasted wo could only procuro rice enough 
for half our party. Hsiao-shao lies at the foot of tho Little Hsiang-ling 
Pass the most elcvatcil point of the Chien-ch’ang road. Tho col has an 
elcvarton above sca-lcvel of 9800 foot, and though a few hundred feet 
higher than its “ Great ” namesake, is easier of ascent. The hillsides 
are broken up into tho precipitous wooded bluflh which Chinoso artists 
delight to portray. Black-bone incursions seldom cross the range, tho 
strong walled camp of Toug-hsiung, 2100 foot below the summit, 
cfiectually closing airaccess down tho gorgo to tho ri^plain of Mien- 
shan. Wo were escorted by squads of well-clothed soldier-colonists, and 
by a pair of trumpeters, whoso blasts echoed impressively down tho 
ravines, and oveiy little sentinel blockhouse returned a salute of threo 
gingalls, to tho great discomfort of my mule, which at each discharge 
seemed to apprehend a Lolo foray and threatopod to upset mo. loosely 
mounted on a packsaddlo. into tho profuse nettle-Ws which border the 
track. On tho 25th wo continued tho descent to Mien-shan, a flourishing 
little town at tho junction of two valleys which yield copper and iron 
(manganese ore). We met several loads of the latter coming in from tho 
mines. 

A small river here runs out of Lololand through an open vale and 
joins its waters with tho torrent which had accompanied us from the top 
of tho pa*8. Wo followed tho united stream through the narrowest con¬ 
ceivable gorgo by a path which in one place is excavated, parapet and 
all, in the face of tho precipico, high above the foaming wTiter^ and is 
closetl moreover by solid gates—tho puss, in fact, which Shih Tn-k*ai found 
occupied and did not attempt to cany.f A little further on, the tortuo^ 
ravine opens, suddenly, into the main valley of Chien-ch’nng at tho 
imporUnt to^m of liU-ku (or Lo-ku), a customs and Likin station for tho 
collection of dues on cotton cloth, Yunnan opium, and many other 

• The peak bore nearly doo wfat from my station, so that ib latitude, a« laid down 
cm the chart, ii fidrly coewet; but aa I never caught tight of it again, iti kogttnde is 
only ostlmfttcd. 

t S«e p. 57. 
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ikTltclea—it vrould be nearly safe to say nM other artidtai. The trade in 
foreign wtloiuj is inaignificont, the native fabric imported via Ta-chou 
being far moro iniUblo to local demand. The principal Ln-kn firm 
atmnalJy dislribatos 5000 bales of Eastern Chinese clotI^ each bale oon- 
taming fi>rty-eight pieces 30 feet long. The baloa coat ebont Tb. 14 in 
nanboiv, and by the timo they have rcaebod Ln-kn they hava paid two 
taels for dnty and Likin, and about the same amount for cartiaga. The 
Bvcmgo Bale at Lu-kn is Tk 18 per bale, lij- wMoh it appears tliat the 
profit on an outlay of some 20,00<W. is exactly nit But any ono 
attjtiamted with the conduct of native Undo w ill easily gucf® the solution 
0 the mystery, which is that the excliango of silver and the differeneo 
of weights and measures is greatly m favonr of Lti-ku. These die-ciontia 
tions^ve the tredeis a profit of five or six per cent; bat moat of the 
import IS exchanged ftsr Yfinnan opitmi, a staple which yields a far more 
gratifying remuneration. 

Chien^hVng proimr, wlucii we have now reached, h a vallev, or 
perhajis plam, lying dno north and south, a degree of latitude in length 
and, on the average, alx>ut three miles broad. The Arming river'^an 
imi>otiionji. shallow , and tmiiavigable stream, mns down its w hole len'ctli 
in a sandy and sbingly bed. The mean level of the valley is nearlv 5000 
feet above tea, and in the eottrso of 50 miles it falls about 800 feet Tlic 
^MP and high nonnUina wUcI, fonn ita i-aalora wall, broa<h«d only at 
Nmg-jman F«, are tho home of the TOael-honca, while ita weatem 
bonn^iy « a aptom of lower, loaa abrupt, and loaa wooded lanitca 

Whl.Wd r'^^'^ '7 CUn^aiid partly I,-« great variety of indigenomi 
tahea (Sifaii or Manti*). aiihdiviaioaa of tho Tibetan race. Mdca 
tong the habitat of tho faiaoiu waa-inaeot, the valloy and ita lateral 

t 7'’“-^ *"t * flatilc. producing all croiw from 

buokwheat to It. fruiu, .W. are .in.mu.lly larg. a..d .loCro 

1 .. . . niiu lisuviiji , siiuflow^ers sre very oxtenslvitl V 

cnltivaf^ mul ,t u cun'oTis to seo their golden fsccs, eight^r ten inch™ 

‘"’1 ■» or abumlaat as on tho rpwr 

Tillag™ it ia naed for fencing firhl... and ev™ 

Tl... di«trot and ohaorvant gontloman who camo thia way from 

*7 "“>"»tona he entOKd a level country, raUed 

Cainda. m which there are mai.y town, and viilagea. There can ha 

to Lo the same ns tlio termination do " or ** tu * i, ■ 

Tiheun namcm In ...ch namre. how:;.,, 'SoCvcr’mZa'S:;: 
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Lut alwaya a. ttmfluoiice, or a town nu.ir a oonflucno^f, ew laiglit almost be 
fc-L« 5 haC<T fi om a map of Tibet* Ta-cbieti4u is a el6^^ in point, ami sorrs* 
at tlio aaiue time tu illuBtrate tbe formation of a luyili. As written in 
Cbiucso, tbe term mcuna “ oirow-forgo/' and ancccMvo travellers relate 
tbo varLonH oxplaimtioiiK by 'wliicli tbe CTtbieiso attempt to account for 
the oxpreflfiion. Abbe Hue givca otic version; Cnptaiu Gill—sitiall 
blame to him— 4 inotber; and my own notes contained ft very romaiitio 
story on tho subjecti But 1 liavo aiuco learnt that “ Tii-cHieri-l'u. is- 
mertdy the Cbiucse tTaufiUterarion of tbo native imnio ** Tat-tson-ilo ” 
wbieb means eouflueneft of the Tar and tho Tseii,’^' the two strcnins 
>> hieh unite at that place * 

TJnwitisbod witU CoWl Yule’s itlentification, I cast about for 


another, and thought for ft while that a clue had been found in the tenu 
Chion-t’ou ” {ftbarp-head) applied to certain Lulo tribes* But the idti> 
bad to bci abandoned, siuce Marco Polo's anecdote about tbu caitiff 
and the looao manners of his family could never have Tefe^TC^l to tbo 
Lolos, who are admitted even by tboir Cbmese enomica to jioaseas a veiTj- 
strict cods indeed of domestic regulation a* The Loloa being elim.inatod. 
the Si fans remained j and before wo had been many days in their neigh¬ 
bourhood, stories wore told ns of tlioir ooudnet which a poll to jasn refuses 
to record* It is enough to say that if^TCo’s account falls rather short of 
tho truth, and most obviously applies to tlie Si fan. A succinct cspre&- 
sioD of Chincve opinion is contoinoil in the border sa^'iug Cben-cbieh 
IpoIoi kou ^irau," where chC^-chieh means lady “like rcaervo, and 
broadly hints its antitbeflifl* It has already been remarked Uiat Si/tia, 
Convertible >vith dfcinfrw, is a loose ChintHC expression of no ethnological 
VEillie, meaning nothing more then western barbarians; but in a mure 
restrictod eoiifio it is uaod to designate a people (or peoples) which 
iuhabihi the valley of the Yalung and tbo upi>er T’nng, with coiitiguouit 
vuUvys and ranges, from about the twenty-iuiveutb jwitaUel to the 
bordom of RokO'Uor. This people is subdivided into eighteen tribes, tbc 
names of which according to Tiljctan pronunciation are as foUows. - 


1* DjiS'la* 

2. 

4. W'oji, or 
A Ita|>4«ti RSd Tsen-la. 
Du Toiu-Iku 


7 * So*iimiiiig- 
Zur^n. 

10^ Tehm^fihtop- 

11. rictylijc. 

12. Fa-ung* 


13- Tchia-llo. 

14. Mft'ja, or Ma-x^* 

15. K'usg ^ir. 

JC. 

17. TchfAn-gD- 
IS. Dj^gu- 


l>jm-la is tho native name of the district ruled by the King of 
Tft-chien-Itt, whoso style La Djia-la Djie-jto (Rkig of Bjia-lu)* His 


* Hiunco Didts FvniWi, in hii sreount of T^boUm counirie*, huIcm atliuion ta tLo 
nlnti'p orcit^F, of Tar-ckcuUiqii* whlsh ia[ipBefl tho vfholoof Tibfrl with ico. Kid Hfis on 
Iho cnpfiB» of Cbina It h otIdtrlU ODnu|-h li 4 t Ta^lliin'trrn ia Tir-t^in-il&, sliai 
Tn-^hUa^1 e, the eotrej>ul of tbo lea-tijniiii between Ssa^h luin ikC^I Tli^t. 

tS'hat w iiaJd In ibo u>lt n.-^T4lng tLo ctjinoln^ of Tft<h len-la, Ao., eorTobonitci tho 
Duulo in Culm Id CAptaln Gill'd work- Bco tutroduntOry p. [S&l- 

mil vul* il- ;k 77 —[U. Y.] 

VOt^ 1. ® 
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rhinefle title is wUcIit if it is to be tTanBLatod» ineAne 

“ Bright-niliiig official;’ ia better known to foroigoew hy ita 

CIiineuiB name of Mn-p'idg. Dear Sunjj-p'Bn T’lng^ ninyporliaps 

bo identified with Captain Gill’ia Su-ma. Tibetan, oradialectof Tibotan, 
IB tho langtirtge of Djin-lH nnd of tJie last five in the list, Djnm-ba 
IKwaowKw a langnage of its own. and in tJie rest another diBeront 
laitgtmge is spoken* In Cre-a^jV, however, Tibetan U generally under¬ 
stood* The 1'ibetnn alphabet is employed in alL 

The tribe* tnimbcrod from 2 to 13 (Djiim-ba to Tehra^in) eitond 
northwards from Ta^;Uien-ln to Kokcnnorj but Ujia-k and the Mt 
Tibotfui-erieaking tribes, form a BcpaTato division under the general 
name of JUInm, and inhabit, roughly, the valloy of tho Yalmig river* 
Men in appesirs in some European maps of tlie region under tho form 
■* aiiniak,^’ doubtless tho same word; in prunonneing Tilietan many 
^vritten consonants nro snppresswl; - tho »Iks Grunniens," for instance 
othorwiso the Yak. is called “Ya" by natives. It will also U found 
that tho Yalung is named on some maps tho Minia-ohu—Minis river* 
Again, tho native Chinese map applies the name of JTe-h-w/i-Jta to the 
territory west of Chien-eh’ang between tho Yalung and the Wnliung; 
but it id jxKsible that this term reforo to the country of Meh\ a distinct 
region* 


Althongh the main valley of Chion-oh’ang k now princiinlly in¬ 
habited by Chinese, yet the Sifan or Menia jasoplo are freqnontlj'mct 
with, nnd most of the village* posseaa two namesj, one Chinese and tho 
other mdigcDorm. Trobably in Marco Polo's time a Menin population 
pr^ominated, and tho valJoy was rt^rded ns part of Mcnia. If Marco 
had hoard that name he would certainly have recorded it ■ hut it is not 
one which IS bkely to reach the ear, of a stronger. The Chinese people 
and Officials never employ it, but iii*e in its stead an sltemativo name 
Chan-U or Chan-t^i, of precisely the same applicatioD, which I make bold 
to offer us the original of Marco’s Cnindn, or preferably Ciandii 
note on tho Si fan tribe,*) ‘ 


It * pl^t afUT tht, roggeJ r.™Dt«in to 

Iilong tbs brond level vak to Li-ohou, <. moll oab-mnsl.Ujm] city with b 
now wall onviruoBl by floimsUng f«ni-lioii«B and woll^nditionrf 
tomplM—a city who™ fuw ora voty rich Bud nono nhooluUsiy jjoor Wo 
MW ^«y ^plo Clolhod in mgs, of which they wc™ oot 
oiplsining that thoy wear their old aaita in aau.nior, but po*™, bjitJ 
B«a,onte for ^o ool#woathor. Ki« .ad mafao are « abundant and «, 
litUe eaporled O.at no one i. enriched and no one etarv«, Ti,o™ i. a 
i™ae in Eoat*il,n» fioa, tho bill., in wa.-inaeeta, and of coniaa in 


• the tom. of woU kimva to Tibetonfl* 

It. Ewtojm Tibet It 1* jtiotmoDcetl hut It wjUdsd 

mc«d OKtuDy.- VV«ton. T.betouaTth= «h« 

rj.'iU'^frR, which mean, "lil^h Biopil Cotmlrr*'* * vjWiii, but wiite £iid^ 
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but tbe whole esiwrt aiiiwurite to \*&iy littlt. Th& carriuge 
for which Ll-chou ia tho chief atatJou on the highway tjctwceu 
lIai-li*chou mid Yachou, nfFords employment to a gixat part of tlio 
lahabitanta. Seven or eight (aiies fuxtLor cm w'o eanift to Xing-jTian hX 
the capital of Chien-ch’^angT built on tho northern slope of a lateral 
valley which has been tho econo of two calsmitoiiB visitatioTiB. Uuriug 
tho early part of tho Ming dynasty the pjcsent Lake, it is eaid^ liad no 
ciistenco. but was ft flry hollow, in which tho city lay ytirroimJed hy 
forest. A suildtn earth<piafce, saj'S tradition, shook the plaoo to frag¬ 
ments, and a msh of water from underground coo verted its site into a 
lake; after which cfttaclysin, the forest was cleared sud a new city built 
in the present position. However much precL&ion tho tale umy lack in 
date and detail, it is rendered credible by what occurred in the autumn 
of 18 'j 0 (30 th year of Tao-kuaog, 8th moon, 7th dny), when on earths 
r^Uftke throw down tw'o-thirdu of the buildings, and oven those vrhich 
romaitied Ktanding were for the must part ivedged up and bntttcssod by 
the snmmndiug dibrifl. The crisis was imoceded by a month's oon- 
tinuona rain. Soon after the cessation of the cnlminating shocks tho 
ruin* of the city took fire. It is asserted that only one house reniQinwl 
whole, and that from IS.CMJO to 20,000 poTsons perished, bnt sueb state¬ 
ments sre alwa)'# grofflly ojcftggciuted- Hero is the eoconnt given luo 
by a survivor :— 

“ At about ten o'clock in tlie evening I was asleep in Issd. It had 
been mining very heavily. On tbo two preceding days shocks of 
earth(jnako liad occurred, bnt not violcut enougb to throw down houses. 
The second shock waa accompanied by a roar liko thut of a hurricane. 
When tho great shock came I woko up and fedt my bod rolling about 
liko a boat in rough wanss; the roof of luy house wns giving way, the 
tiles were fhlliiig on mo, and tho walla were heaving and bending. 1 
beard the scream of tho people in tho Esaminatiou Hall, and ran out to 
help the woundix.1. I suppose I ran, out liecanso my roof was falling ; 
but I woo dreadfully frighteucsd and did not understand wliat bud 
happened until I heard tho shouts of the neighbours. I found the 
Examination Hall ovortluown, and assisted in rcflcuing about thirty 
jicrsouB, but not less than fifty had met tiicir death and lay under 
tho ruins. 1 then went u'ith tho uolgbhourM to lit^lp euch people as 
might etm bo alive under the fallen honaos. Most of the deaths osouxTed 
in private dwellings. Two f4LiiuLica, my rolatious, one of six pereons, 
tbo other of eight, worn crushed overj' one. 1 am t|uito oertaiii tliat a 
great deal more than half tho population jieriBhcd, Fiiea broke out 
4dm<iBt immediately in acveral places, but wore kept down by tho rain. 
Widows and orphans, drawing relief from tho grunaries, did not suffer 
much on the score of hunger j but while the fires were burning 4i sudden 
cry was Tuiacd that the Lolos were coming, and although it wwa false, 
more than 200 ijeople, principally tcmfivil women, ran into the flnmes 

o 2 
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tir drowuod theniHelvfM. I was nt tUo time, rinil still niu, ft doorkeeper of 
dm l^Xftiflinfltioii Ilalk I fljwiit dio greater part of the next Aay or two 
bctweoti ttie walls of my rctoflcaB house, womung luyaelf—for it was cold 
and w et—ky hummg tho beams ami mftoTiB. and ovoreomo with great 
fear. Soon, however, mnt shoda were pr\t up outside tlio eity, la whicli 
wo took Tofugo. Curing the four or five days which followed the 
culftiuity the ground continued tc heavo ftt interralB, 60 that water 
jumpwl out of tho wutor-biitta. At every fresh shock tho folk rftti out of 
tho sheds, fearing to Iw emshed by thoir fall, but very foollBhly and 
unreasonably, sinqs tho light pole-work and mfttling could not have 
hurt any one, and they did uot hesiUto to sleep under tlmm. Tho fact 
is that evorjbcKly wjis giddy and treinbliug and scared. ^lany of the 
dead were buried by their families, but most were laid together in 
n great pit outside the wall, whore I think I helped to bury'' 300,000 or 
400,000 corpHcs.*' 

In spite of his absurd notion of number, the old iiiiau*a titory is 
terrible enough. Ho added tliat tho houses were soon robiiilt, ns well as 
j)urt of the city' wall which had been overturned. The pUt® is neitiier 
large nor popnlous, and, lying some difttajice from tho high road, has 
very little commercial importance* TEie interior is fairly clean and 
neat, owing, no donht, to it« having been so recently rebuilt, but tho 
saburb is thin and mean. The circuit of tho walls'—about three miles, 
the rogulatieti leu h and three /cn—encloses a good deal of open space. 

Goitre is extremely, prevalent in this part of tho vnllcy, efipceially 
umong tho women. Wo saw very few cases before reaching this point. 

Tho weather having licen uufavonraljle for sextant work, 1 took 
ndvantago of a change for the better, and of nuusuoilly convenient 
quarters in tho Examination buildings, to halt for n doy or two. But 
there was a mono s;[iocial reason for prolonging my staj-. A couple of 
mnntlis before our visit a French mis&ionaTy, tho only European besides 
nijmclf who has ever entered the city, w'as driven away ly the etavew 
and stones of a mob instigated by the Commandant. Sly arrival, directly 
protected ttJi I was by a nevr cmd dotcrmined Govemor-Gcoeiul who had 
already shown his aubordinatcfl tliat the law, which in China meatis the 
Governor's fiat, poB<>essed a strong if not a violent arm, was calculated 
1.. put tho gallant CommaDdauf in a desperately faW position. 
1 laving publicly given out that ho would never allow a foreigner to 
jukEs the city gfttoS} and liaving Incited his myrmidons to lapidate the 
lonely missionary, ho found to his horror another foreigner dawn open 
the scene, whom, at tho risk of his head, he was compelled to protect with 
an i.’NOort of probably tho very siLteUitos by whom tlic previous pen&ccn- 
UOLk hod been organised. I thorafora eonoidcrod that 1 should Ijo doing 
nil iiarties a Bcrvico by Temaiaing a h-w days until the thomu on w-lueh 
the auti-foreign warrior was sitting bud effected soMeient j'luiotration. 

An nmusitig detail of the situation wjis that the Commandant 
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imagined nitj to be ii Itoman Catbolio bisliop. An officer wliom he hinl 
Ijcen directed to appoint as my conductor to tho Gold lEivor inquired in 
idl aimplicily and aiiicerity Iiomt man}' times u ^veot I celebrated maiHs, 

Jt must not for a moment be anppoBed tiiattho iiatiits of Weatcni Chiim 
draw any distinction betweou one foreign nation and amither^ ao far 
from that, they art) apt to inclndo JajMineBe and Mpiileim, and oven 
Mauchus and aiongoKin the eume category with EtitoiJcaiia. One verj' 
toon dLflcovers that rmy diHcriiniiuition of ho minute a chaumter is fur 
teyond the range of native iuteHcot^ I waa tlicrefore obliged to aectqd 
the pofiitjon of a foreigner in guiicmlt withent diBiitictiou of Ta« or 
religion^ nationality, language, or bnameas, I'Uo aiithoritlci! bflliovcd 
that my errand was to verify tlie publicity of the Margary pronlanjni' 
tion, und accordingly it was generally potsted in ^iome mtuatian omi- 
spicuona to our view' ivhenevor we entercd a city* 1 took every occamen 
to explain that Buoh wan only a part, tdiongU a very important ^rt. of 
my duty. ** 1 w isheil also to see how' official b and people were diapMed 
tow'aida foroignerB, I hojicd that the dvility which I had received 
would not prove cscfiptional. I had boon scut to tho province to inquiro 
about its coininerco, ita rontcB^ita produce, auilitn geography ^nerally. 

It ia nccdlcBB to say that nobody Imlieved mo; but as I freely 
fcihowed viisitors every'thing I iioBHOKied, and betTUyed what seeintd 
tliem a frivolous intcr<>at in very iiiii]u|)ortuut mBlterfl, they satit^hdl 
thetneclvca that on tlio whale I was moro occeutrio than dsmgcTune. 
Little cilistructian, tlieroforo, was placed La my way so far os regurtls 
mere travelling, and tliono officiak whoso oouficiouecH prickotl them tor 
piovious siiiB against foreigners aeijwd the t>«Hmion to afford mo a 
ostoutatioaa pretecticin* 

it must bo admitted that^tbe Commandnut took the unMt debcutc 
care of mo ; and thereby of himueli I travoraed nlltlie principl wtroetB 
three times escorted by his retainens. and every here and there cimsfijmes 
might bo seen among the mnltitnde maintBtning not duly order ut 
Hileuce* The natives were evidently well inclined toivards mo, but were 
afraid to answer questions. On tho thinl day the Commandant invitel 
mo to visit the lake, informing mo tlmt ha hadprepnnsl a temple for my 
reception, A jonmey of on hour and a half brought ns to a lum seme 
building a few huudrod yai-Ua tip tho slopo of a hill, overlooking trem 
numerous bjdotmicB a lovely scene of woods, and w liter, ^ow a 
wo seen a temple maintained iu Buch complete ropMr< order, and c enu i- 
siioaa, and, unable to explain tho myateiy^ we w ent to eiaaiiuo the 
shrine in which thu idols aro installeih There ivo diaoafT'ered thm wl 
wero in tho Crbuotiandanf^ (jipn not that it Ifolangetl to or had been 

buil t by him, but in tho aeuso that J iipiter’a tu mplo k the tomplo o 
Jupiter, It Imd been orccted to him by a public grateful for bw 
auuecssful exurtioDB jigaLnst the herdo of fthih T n-k ai- IncenfiO w os 
nrning boforo the Cifniiuandant's imoge, a sia visli likeness, ivith iLilf' 
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ey'es, goitronH ueck^ aiid Imi^ finger iiLi'ila ns black be life. It i«, 
tbereforo, no }iy]wrlitibi to call liLm tbo iilol of his people ; but it i* vciy 
duTibtful if tlio proviiicUkl mithontiw wonlrl lo Ratinltod ivilli tbo |m>- 
Eiiiuption of 80 iuisiguifieaut a perBonagC' ne n commandniit in elloi>vitig 
birubBolf to be pimnoted to heaven loforo his time. The roguo had 
ui*idciitly invited mo to behold his deification. 

Tho lake is abemt eight milcB long by two and a half bitiml. botrleiXi^l 
by thick grovest and eomnianded by gently Hlopitig hills from 1500 feet 
to 2000 feet nltovo it. Tlio gtoves are for tho most part oiehards. 
Rnsoed poBTs of tinasnnl size, fine jKimegTBnAteB. pcoclies, ]ditTiu4. and 
delicioiia omngca shaped like penrs with a Imnon-Iiko find, may tie bod 
fur little moKH than the asking. Tlie lake \h reputed bottomlesv^. like 
incint ChiiiMsc lakes j iieverthelcaa, tlio htiildinga of the drowned city 
Miiid to bo risible in calm seasons, and from its submorged mins chairn. 
tnblefl^ and liedstcads float frequently to tho surface ! 

Crottsing tho low hills south-west of the lake, wo sixia no gain the 
iiiain valloy* Somewboro boforo thia point a eaudstono region begins, 
ilirongh which the Anning river runs in n aindy bed, apreadiug 
its watoTK, now tinged iiTith ted, round nmny an island and shingle* 
bniifc* Though ropleniNlH*<l by itumberle«a rivtdeto, its volnmo is not 
greatly enlarged, tho inoreasoti supply being catried away u-itli a pn«- 
pirtiunaliy grentor velocity. Tbo valo narrows considembly at tlio 
village of Huang-licn-p'u, im advantagiioiia poet, m whidi a cn^stoms and 
Likin colloctorato i« installed. Tho officer who had been fleputed (<1 
ti«3ort ns hurried past this plrnje, leaving n note to warn ns against 
luiltiug there, on acevunt of tho insrH^rity of the neigh bonrhooil. 
AVljother in ccnscquonco^ or in spite, of his advico ive put up in, the 
most avnilahle inn, surroundotl by a wail 25 feet high, with rt nnrmw 
approach secuml by double gaft# of thick pIn<M(labB, and insido these a 
strong barricatle. J was lodged up^taiir in a diamborf the floor of which 
was encnmbetvd with heaps of roundofl stones mnging betw’^etin tlio size 
ef applf?a and ttimix»s, tho ueo of wdiicb 1 failed to divine ; but in quin' 
showed that they wetu kid up in preparation for a Lolo attack. During 
the ovening a customs officer came in and rokt$Kl bow, a fortnight 
I irfvioualjj a lainrl of from twenty to thirty Lolos had entered the 
\'iilage soon after midnight, armeil with sticks and stones, had hurst in 
the gate of the Custom-house, lawscsscd thouiscivcs of 700 tavla (about 
2d0f.), tho procluoo of the hx*l dues, and, not content with this booty, 
h[id invited the officers and underlings, some fifteen in all, to strip and 
lijiTid over their clothes, l-acking up cloUies and silvor. the tnarauderw 
proceeded to confiscato tho copper cwking-paiis of tho establish in cut, 
aTid tliori withdrew', how this village oautaius sonic 150 ahlc^budicd 
inivlai, and I naturally remarkeil that it was a shameful Diing tlmt 
they could not protect their property against thirty Lolas armed only 
with sticks and stones. My vii^itor. not in the livist appmiiiting tltc 
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bttmng of the CTiticiatJi. pepUod, Ct^rtaiuly it iu very ahatuoful, but tiuw 
C 3 I ti you expect mere »t>Tiges, to have any oerise of nbjimo ? " W hat 

iM Ktill luoro dibgracefub tbe lobbera \rere aiibjeot Lolos, nml not tbo 
t^ntonOhioiiH Black-honea- ■* ITiul they bt'Cn Hlack*boiieB, tbo ' isitor 
oxplaiiicti, thev would not only have plundered uBii but they would bafe 
carried uh ofT into filavery aa well.” I uflcrwania aaked tha innkeeper 
vrkat the people do on the fjccaaion of an inouTBion. “Clinib on to the 
bourtctoi^s and wait till tbo Lolos are gone/^ was his anaweri T-hen^ 
what itt the purpose of the atonea whicb are piled in my Iwdroom ? ” '* Oli, 
tiiey are not of much uso; tbo Lruloa throw stones much atraighter and 
border than we can, and pmctiac every day. 

The vicinity of TTuang-lien-p'u ia mudi infested by wolves, and ^vo 
were recominendcd not to venture far from the ijarridado after nigbtfulL 
Wliat with wild beasts nnd wild men, a leas hamed exietenoo might be 
prefeittbld to that of tbo local ciunnnaaicmCT of cnatonia. Madi-chai is a 
larger batulet, where wo found comfortable lodging in n temple at the 
north end, and recoivetl a deputation of village ajudics, who were 
enriona to know wbere Manchester goods oaino from. 1' oreign shirtings 
are only used for the ooat-sleeves of women; the' fiibria is oonsidered 
very' weak, bnt tbo price, three taels [>or piece, dues not fioem exceBsivc, 
Tliey had heard of stea m ere, but were not awre if sneb tonvcyanccB were 
lulnptctl for dry land. When I iti<iuired what local prodneti^ they 
were propiiTvd to sell to foreign merehnnts, they replied opium and 
pickled musbruoiiis,'' and being advised tlmt the demand for such staples 
^vould not be lively, tboy Raid the}' were sorry for it but had nothing 
else. After a dcsnltory ootivcrsation they pre-sentetl ft basket of choioo 
potatocrs, spcoinicns of native ngtlciidture, and took leave. 

blight or nine miles further on, the high road and the river suddenly 
turn to the sontb-east at a iKJtut where ft valley mne down from a clearly 
disoemiblc gap about ton miles away in the south-west. To^h'axig. a 
biisv and fionrishiug village, tho centre of the wns-mscct traffic, Uos at 
ttm junction of the valley b, uud conimunicates w'itb the eit 3 'of k ou -3 uan, 
three dayjourney by a road wbicb orqeses the gap- The TOiite is con¬ 
sidered easj’; a tbrrv Boiiiewhcra near niidwaj” pmssos ft largo nver, said 
to bo five times nis bmid as the Anning, i.e, about 200 yurdi^ oloarlv the 
Yalung* Yen^^yuan, wo were told, is a very' small city, olosely sur¬ 
rounded bj' bills in which a good deal of copper aud some Hil%er is 
ivorkinL Y'ho name of the placo meanu salt-Hpiiiigs, of which there 
are five or six, fornisbing the consnniplioii of tbo city itself and of 
ChieuKib'ang geiierftlJ 3 % ]a.‘ws than half the iuhabitunts of tho ’ion- 
yuan district are Cliincse, the rotnAiudor being principally* Moso tribcH, 
A joumoy thither would probably bo worth iimklng if for no other 
purpoee than to visit thesG tribes, who seem to differ from, und in soma 
Ti'sjieets to be superior to, the Sifatis. The Chinese consider ilioni very 
reupcctablo, neighbonrlj* people, and toU mo that many of them are 
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Tfealthj in ilcwks ami hcr^H. Thw i>ctorcr among theni; gain a 

livelihood bj actiitg loj miile^rivenj to caravans. Sir* T* T. CcKii-H’r 
|HiS8cd tbrcsngli olio of their tribes in about lat, 38* on tho banka of tha 
Alvikong, atiil gives asboi't but mtaiesting and plcJiBingawouritof thoni, 
romarhing thot they hava bean a very wjirlLke people. Undoubted 
testimony on this la tter i»j wt was sJiown mo at Ta-ohian-lu in tlio slia|HL- 
of a popnlor Tilietan i>oemf rather epic than lyric, in the world-wide 
metro of Twinkle, twinkle, little star,^ njcotmting the iuv^iBion of part 
of Tilxjt by the Moao.* 


* SaIi'uiiIji luTQ sUgwei] tu to jpgpjxwi Uiot tiie Tibotanj powau ii:o litemtuir but 
tliaJf BuddhisL cLuaiefl, A number vt nrjliteM iiociui, liuwciTer, exisL, eouclicd bi au 
■■ttsvAted and hpodiU atylo' and bcaEdefi ttusie ibiMe aro ^llcctlnoji^ oT Taiiy lalu anti iBblcrt 
nf which I renittre to append acauplaor eiMOpIn, dno to the Icimlucunf Mgr. Jlfut, 
-tpoitolio y icihr of Tibet 

'^Otioa U|Kta a time tliciu LLrcd an ■god oonplo who hud no cUildimiT but oaeday 
wlicu ihcf vaot to vonLJp m thm templD tba old wnmku bom a obihL Xaw tho child 
wiu noth lug bat brad; ictho old folks wold not hnvfi Et, and wmt borne. But tbo 
tkcad rolled after tbem to their door, which thej ihnl in its face. liy-ond-b)^, when tlivy 
found that Uw Iwwd would not go away tboy opened the Joot, and then itie hctul began, 
lo play dfiUghtfully o« a flula. A girl who wua pflJKlng by was mi cEiamjed with tbn 
muiic that aho took up the bt'ad arid khttcd it, wherenpou it Euddenly chatigijJ iuia a 
heaulifnl flower'^ 

Onw upon u limi' llicm woa a IjtHo bird which h(ul hciElt ita nnt upon thn ground. 
l>no day a herd of clephuitd canio fllouj; that way, *Da not tn?n<l au niy nmt,'«ui'l 
the little bird, and llw! kind eleplmnti by. But Oil old otL'pl4anl eame up a Ion- 

Way bcLiod. '^Do not timd ou mv rmiI,' ^aid the little bird. ‘1 ailVfl 4 id tika old 
cirjihaht; ‘ ■» 1 nut tin.- king of heaila ntid ict hia great foot an it. Then the little 
bird Ofiod 'I will be revenged!' but tbu old elephant laughed, ind Mid, + am 1 not thu 
klDs of 1»ite:t4?* So away How Uin little btrtl for revenge lo the crowa, who come atid 
inrkcd the old £]^pl4aCit’'B eyellilji, and iiiodv them veiy aem: nnd away Ilow the IlttlH 
bird td tbo bt?ca, who emme and atung Lho aoru plaoEM, (ukd blinded tUe old obpbant. 
Tlira anld tliu little bird bv lf4e oTd eb pljont, * My h(Art La i^d for you, ao old and blind; 
unlma I help jmi, jmn will eoon dlo id hanger, poor old elcpiuuit I know a 
IwatUM of krcg gliMi follow the MttlKi of Jny Toioe, and t will gutde you tbithfit' i^a 
the old cJcpIuiut followed the liub; blnl, ami ahe lird Mm over the brink of a rrMjptw 
and down ha fell, and Woj kkUaL In thE» manner Ihei little bird waa rerenged " 

Tho epb mrutioiwd abovo la atylai IHvBimjX and ts oolv one 

id three jTflfte of a very t-vUnalve work known M Ihn Djnmf i‘,\ or “Story 
AT 40 llier part, colLd J/ar (Hor Divifloa), reccHunta tlie cetujuwt ef the Hor (Tutk 
TriUw) by ILO Tib, tatio, ami wtivtja much liktoriciU iaforintilloti in a told of mngJo and 
™rel, ll« lliirf r,,14)jia/.f.j(a,l„™,Dl,Utoi>X -UT.!™ I. o( n,ikr.™n 

ilato botwceo Uie Tilictans and the Chliitse. 

The artJon,c.r pTot, of the -Djriung Yi," whbli I. u veritably the naiioRnl onfc of 
Kliain Hi crer the tala, warn of Uolha, la pmae: the dialogic, inu?n™ 

t t “‘Tf' r™ framework. 

.Mlheagh the Tihetam are fiimrii^ nith the art of printing, tliay have never pul jiiihtd 

1 1. and erou tho mann«npti of the ihrw divlaion, camml be ohtahwd in a anilM form. 
But every T^betoa.or at I«at ««t naUreof Ktmm. who p«««, cny vdmmUoJl. h aide 
to fi.i-lw or to rhont pas^i^ea of great Icngtli. 

In the CO^ of 11« dio^gue; telipeLW di^nsdon* and pbiloaophicol d tsacro. l|o,u, 
of dia* olKurlty olh-rriato with ooiaic epbodcs, and even in the IuIUt a u™J di il of 
valuable oihI drHphe fact i« fDiboddcd, not deeply, below ll.n aurliieo, Kor iv 

lv.p;ar onler. a hat fmni a lailor, whn, bUct cshlljlling all manner of bet^, Cidju*-, 
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On tho anl and 4th of Soptcmbcr wo wuund thTOitgh a narrow 
Olid tortnoiiti valloy full of the muriiiiir of rivulets which plunges into the 
Annirig from tho jjionntaiu hjocsbos between ilopca thickly clothed ivitb 
phintutions of the was-lteo. At tho -^illago of Chiinjhhljiti Bridge, a 
BtroTig tnrront runa Iti from a pamllcl valley on tho puhI, under ei stone 
tireh which is tho Bodihem honndarj of Chien-chhuge Croftsing its 
stream wo entered the district of Hni-li’^hoti, 

For all oornmercUl purposes CUen-ch^nng inay ho regarded as a luoro 
roa<l from Yflnnan to Xorthem SBu-ch’uan. Ita cjciJOrlsoronnimiJOrtauh 
consisting chicBy of the wax-imwet and of copper, wdiich, Jiow'ovor, comea 
mostly from TToii'^Tian. Indeed, tho grwiior part of tho insect oiport 
ul-iKi comes frvun Yen-ynan or the llni-li-choii region. 

At Kung-mn-ying, a very large village, wc tike leave of the Aiuiing 
river, which, strongly roittforciid by tho Chin-eh*nan torrent, alaekcns 
its pace and mini Ronth-west doivn a nmnow glen to join tho Yalung. 
A temple built on a small plateau a short dietauoo Bonth of tho village 
of I ?^*iejcjilm-kuau aflforda a conimondi iig v icw of three uioun tain aveuiiCR, 
tho further wnrac of tho Aniiing, tho road hy which we have come, and 
the inorruw^H tmefc—three vitdaa, each little lei« than 20 milcfi long. 
The t<!mple gate is a favonrito rendcKVoue of tho villagoi-H, and oirr arrival 
uttractod a knot of gossipti who, finding me enrions about tho prevalence 
of goitre, collected for my inspection a nmnber of old women dowlapped. 
like naiuolB. They attribute tho oicresconce to the finalities of tho 
Yen-yuan fuilt. The Bait of Tari-liii-ohing, by their noconut, has no such 
effect, 'rhey aro w'cll awaro that ueawcod, eeriain kinds of which enter 
lurgL'ly into Ohineso cookery, is a specific for the swelling ; but tliey do 
not w.'om to trouble thuiDSolvcs much about it, declaring tliat it does no 
ooustitutional hann. It is no exaggeration to say that in some villages 

lUcta^ol, Ind^au, or wlial nut, arid finding iheta jTer;rtait«nUr njrscteil, ahtspHy Ottlitt the 
|j<“»gp.r irluii Tuonntuin pmk I lO wcmlJ prcfHcr ua a model far hci !hfiBd,.g't*r. Poa fc nrtor 
is oiU:d and do#CTibt'd, hut Lho Itegpgar in intocioriiblfl until Mount b wentioorcl, 
ifktch u jaiV’aweil to bo tho hif^licRt nKmmhiia in thtr worhl. tin! lha nidii rc^ralnrly 
iiisuliiciL I M ia Bnid to ho in Njpiri. Then oemoa the (jueatioti of nuitoiial. All tho 
f'lOtoi nf tin* known wtirhi are nt wort to fumUli isilk and rlailij mil tho nttpiir* of 
A*ia rtiv exploded loi felt, Hal t]<o heggnr, wh(v hy the way, ii no I'artUly mendicant, 
hut a tplirit. vrill luivo noive them. Xotblnij n'ill ploonn him bat tho enurd of a 
jKUitTirD for iinff, tliQ foam of a Keep rimr for tiiuel, tUld a grom Bnulll rnmat for a. jo* tl 
oa his fiontleti Th-eruforc tlio Lallrtr, wIid I have forgntten to h^wark is alu a splnt, 
OTjnmenitc* onn hy onu riuiKVud rivCTS, forcitly and poaturcs, ntid ul Irugth suit# his 
enstomcr wlUi I hnnw iHit trlut ImtngcnB of Hifnnlsiyan braniy. 

Sonio day, perhapo^ wlitn the fwWC n that bo ullnv lu In ditcff Tjbet, thn SOUroen nf 
tlia Irawadi ukay ho dijsmvi'ieil lit th^' CTOwn, of Uiut Hk'^gar']! hah Tht'iu b lltllo hopo 
ijf dlaHlitCl'iCij; aliytlkiu]^, wlicLliol' rahln or faL'l, ijtiller preauiit Cnsditlom^ uuIcim it hi; 
from Uio liko of tlui cxocllont Abbe UosswliuiB, who iwruiits nio lo sypport dm lalior jmrt 
•'f tbla note with hi* authmityi 

id thft Wirru M Lho Ilimlu Olympiia, lyinft dirwtlj Tiorth. of Luko 

Mauati<trovani, Sec t^ajitain H. Stmcbcy, in "Jonnial R, G. ml. siliL pp. 2S and 
tS. ''Jlifl BaoTiSiji wf llU‘ Itawudl will htrer lift (onnd mulor tAj-Hheipgur'* hat, I rtmtiini to 
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xuure than half tho women carry the unaightly appendage, and we met 
children alwnt ten years old with very promising dewlaps. Western 
China should be a farourablo field for the study of goitre, since the 
mtturo of tho country and tho habits of tho dificreut |icoples are so 
various. The floor of the valleys which wo have triivcrsed from King- 
yuan is mostly sandstone, but tho ridgea, on tho east at any rate, are 
limestone, and the brooks have run a long way through that rock. It 
should bo remembered, however, that the Chinese, as a rule, never drink 
pure water but always boil it and infuse tea or some substitute. The 
prevalence of goitre does not seem at all to depend upon tho absolute 
elevation of country, llio King-j'uan valley is about 5000 feet alwve 
sea, and tho affection prevails in tho lo^vct»t {>arts. On tho rood betweeix 
Ttiiig-ch'uan and Yunnan Fu, it is most common at T’ang-tzu, a villago 
10 Utiles smith of Hsun-tion-chon, through which runs a hot clialybcatu 
stream at 6500 feet above sou. There the natives attribute it to tho 
local drinking water, and say that they have tried tho hot spring as a 
cure, but without success. In tho much more elovatod valleys round 
Mount I>o>kcr-la, a famous resort of pilgrims near tho Ylinnan and 
Tibetan frontier, tho natives assert that only those are aflectod who 
drink water dorived from tho melting snows, tho inhabitants of villages 
which arc watered by sources below tho snow-line being safe from tho 
swelling, as likewise are such well-to-do persons as never drink cold 
water. In tho district of Yu-yang in liastem Ssu-ch’uan, a limestone 
countiy, goitre is unknown. It is obscrvablo that it is not provalont in 
tho topmost regions of a country, that is to say on mountains or near tho 
divides " of plateaus, but occurs in valley's or hollows, though whether 
tho situation be a confined ravine or a slightly depressed and open amphi¬ 
theatre is indifierent. That tho air may stagnate in ravines and so aSect 
tho respirator}’ apfiaratus is an hypothesis %vhich cannot be accepted in 
Chien-ch'ang, whoro I have scon ]>ooplo blown prostrate by tho wind. 

llic apparently conflicting opinions and statements of Chinese on 
this subject would seem reconcilable if it bo assumed that tho drinking 
water of goitrous villagc-s has not merely run through limestone, but has 
run for a considerable distance through tluit rock before acquiring its 
noxious quality. My olaervation also points to this simple solution of 
a much debated difficulty. 

After quitting Chicn-ch’ang we found the villages much more popu¬ 
lous than in that overrated prefecture. Knng-mu-ying is large, but 
)Io-«o-ying is 600 yards long, and prosperous withal, containing several 
s{)acion8 and handsome temples, among which that of tho Kneichoii 
Guild is tho most notable. Kiieicbou traders are drawn to this remote 
villago by tlie manufacture of a stfiut papor, called leather-paper, made 
from tho bark of the Kou (?) tree,* and usetl for packing tho wax-eggs. 

• I bare umv Imninl that the “ Kou" tree b a kind of mulberry, and that “ leather- 
paper " •boukl be '*6ari-paper." 
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It api>ear8 that the imlnstry waa introtlnccd from Kucichon. where* 
leather paper is an imjiortant staple of prodnetiun.* Near this point we 
f<»und that we had touched the famous mining region of Hui-li. As we 
threaded the narrow glen, among proves of whito-tipped wax-trees, 
jilantations of tall sunflowers, small fields of pnq)le ** Mantzu hstt-mi,” 
and of a kind of rice called “ black ” rice, we overtook trains of mules 
hiden with zinc ore (calamine) from mines some four miles west of our 
route. Not far from these said mines copper ore abounds, but is not 
much exploited, as it requires a very venturesome spirit to embark in 
copper, that metal being a government monopoly. Private parties who 
may have struck ore are compelled to sell tlio produce at a fixed rate to 
the oflicial of the district, who then disposes of it much as his own 
advantage directs. It is notorious in the neighbourhood that the 
Chinese government, central or provincial, does not receive a tenth part 
of the output. In consequence of such abuses, capitalists are shy of 
mining ventures, knowing that the lion’s share must fall into the 
{tockets of tho local functionaries, Now and then a 8i>eculntor of excep¬ 
tional temerity opens works on a large scale, but tho moment his success 
seems assured he is cither accused of contraband mining, or appointed 
sub-receiver of copper for the locality. In either case his vision of 
wealth vanishes, and ho slinks out of the connection with all decorous 
alacrity. Copper is therefore mostly worked by unmonoyed adventurers 
■with a capital of a few hundred taels, who just manage to make a living 
out of tho investment, and that only by hanl labour. I mot one such 
projector coming in with his ore from tho Iluang-shn valley, who 
informed me that he was in partnership with five others, their united 
capital amounting to a little more than 1000 taels, say 300/. His own 
contribution was 400 taels. They went prospecting on the 8th of 
August, and struck ore on tho 10th. They employ twenty to twenty- 
five men, who both excavate tho mineral and smelt it. I luring rather 
loss than a month ho had smelted about 50 tons, yielding 30 per cent, 
of metal. Tho cop|»er has to l>o conveyed to tho Prefect of King-jnxan, 
who allows him 9’2 taels per yao, a yao being nominally 188 catties; 
but the oflScials demand brimming measure which raises it to 142 catties. 
This is at tho rato of about 27s. per cwt. Tlio officials can easily dispose 
of it privately at 22 taels per yao, but on tho improbable assumption 
that they send it to head-quarters they still get 14 taels from the pro¬ 
vincial treasurer. Tlio latter also takes his bite, for the casli made from 
tho metal aro supposed to bo nearly pure, but in fact are not much more 
than six-tenths copper. One hundred and sixty-six of these coins weigh 
one catty; in other words, for tho mixture of copper and alloy which 
ojmposes the currency tho public pay 16*6 taels per yao. 

• If lay tormory does not mljlesMi me, Mr. Mimncy, wlm lonff resided at KwcI-cIkjo. 
infiirmcd me that a Enrop^n paper monufseturt r offend him a rery high price for any 
quantity of thU material tliat conld be importrd.—[W. G.] 
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W o left tho flourialiitil? villago of Tai-kao-wan on tbe 7tli\ uuil 
ja^h&l over A bw but longli ILiueatono to l-nifliit a Btnall hamlet 
Iving on tlio bank of a atream whieli runs into the Ilujing-slia valky, 
tboro joinfit according to native accoiinV the small nver which lS3a^^ 
under the Chin-eVaau bridge. Wo could see. through a gup. a liigh 
Bteep range, the cnatern wall of the ITuang-^hu valley, which I vraa told 
iH a long, narrow glen, opening hero and there into flata. and partly 
cultivated; rice doM not fiourish in it, the fitreaiiMi being reputed too 
cold for irrigntion. Ucaiden copper, i t produces coal, a gQo& deal of which 
was being brought to market in the form of cuke. It is ill-faiadl for 
wolvea and otlier wild beasts which infest it. While wo wore break¬ 
fasting in 1-iufin a nalivo ennio in and reported that on tho previous 
cvotdng a panther had dmsed a dog into a hut where two women end 
two children wore rittiiig round the fire. All four were Iwidly tom 
idwnt the fa«?t and tho wotneu were not exi>eeted to recover. 

Crossing a secrni d low pass, wo aoon entered a flat-floored riee-grtiw-n 
valley betw een low- level-toiipod liilla, whidi \&\ m into lluHi-choa, a 
large city, witli a still larger walled ffiiburb. the Iioubcb roughly and 
poorly bniU. evidently a centre of tmdo rather than of Tcsidenw, The 
popnlatinu is pt-rhap# about 30,1 lOO. Tlu> w'clfare of the place depends 
outirely u^wii tho trelfic which |iassea through it, and upon the luines. 
All neigblwnring districts removod from Uio highway, or unconconiLd 
with the mining induhtr)', axe mtflcrobly and incredibly poor. Its com¬ 
merce i"Oti.8iJitfl of opium, cotton-cloth, raw cotton, raw copper, wotkod 
copper. L e, cop|ier which has been tASt into a stuphlaiice of pot or jmnuikiii, 
f.j as tu ovado the goTeruinont inotioiioly, siut, and a variety of articlcH 
included under the name of hill gwnU. auch as fnni,lMmwof wild l>cast(S, 
doer horns, musk, ami medicinal hcrlw and roots. Having allnded U 
tho opinni and cotton trade in variouH rejwrta, 1 iiewl not here enlargo 
Tii>on it, iletnls aro tho only local produce, and among theae la tho 
faiiions whito copper, au alloy whlcIi rnsombleii Goriuau silver. It is 
lifted by the Chinese in the manufacture of various utoumltt, chiefly 
l>orhape teaiwta and w-aterpipos, and is snpjjosed by them to lie m 
original mctnh Analysts hove found m different speciniouB difforent 
proiiortiona of copper, nickel, antimony, zinc, lend, iron. tin. arseino. ami 
silver, but the dtscrcpancy h t:>awly accounteil for, since, ay" Baren vqn 
Ridiliofeu hoM remarked, tho original material, produced exclusively 
near Ilni-li-ebou, is ronmltod and olloyod for tho trade to suit different 
tiiflU'S or pitrjioaes, 11 has also Leon erroneously snpposeil that the com- 
pc 4 »itiau ia the prodaco of a single unidentifled mineral. Aa I loamed 
from tho miners, liHOvovcr, white eopper ia obtained by tl\e cotuhination 
of tw'o iitv'S, vii. Tx-d ooppcT ore and old copper ore. The red copper 
ore is copiier pyritca. hut what tho old copper one may l>e ia not wj 
easily declared. It very much reuemhlcs tho former, and ia of about tho 
h^une luirdiieas, but a little darker in colimr. Its specific gravity is t'h, 
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Hn>l it strongly affocts the noedio of a compass. Father Viucot, the 
accoraplishofl Procurour of the Roman Catholic ^fission at Ch’ung-ch’ing, 
having kindly tested my specimens w^.th tho lM»t means at his disposal, 
calls it nickeliferons sulphnrct of iron, bnt his analysis leaves a residue 
which ho has not succeeded in identifying. The miners told mo tliat a 
mixture of a small proportion of this ore with copper pyrites yields 
what is locally known as old copper; a larger proportion gives tho alloy 
called white copper. 

nai*li>chou, acoonliug to my result, is 6000 feet above sea-level, an 
approximation which agrees fairly well with Gamier’s calculation of 
1900 metros, or 6234 feet.* During our journey down Cliicn-ch’ang we 
were favoured with bright weather in the daytime, bnt soon after sun¬ 
set the sky generally Itecamo obscured. Tho wind was southerly, and 
often blow great guns. Tho thermometer showed at T a.m., from the 
27th of August to tho 5th of September, a mean of 67°, from which it 
would scent that tlic climate is three or four degrees warmer than might 
havo been ex^ioctcd. 

Note on the Si/an Tribes .—Since the national names of tho Sifan, ciU-d 
above, nro trustworthy, and several of tlicm are recognisable on the 
Chinese map, it soems well to mako tho most of them as a clue to the 
involved question of the ethnology of the n.^on. Meniu, or 31iuiak, an 
UDobjectionablo designation, includes Ta-chion-lu and tho hist hvc. For 
tho rest. Nos. 2 to 13,1 would suggest that tho namo Sifan, urhich has no 
very depreciatory meaning, and is occasionally used, should be adopted, 
and should bo oonfitied to them. Tho lost aborigines who sculptured the 
caves on tho ]llin river and othor tributaries of tho Yaugtzu, and who 
liavu not yet boon satisfactorily identified with any existing |)eoplo, may 
cunvoniently bo calloil ManUu. Tho Ix)lo limits arc shown on my 
chilli, and tho term ^liao-lxfi, not much employed in Ssu-ch’uun, may 
be rolegutcd os a monoix>ly to tho aborigines of Kueichuu. Unless some 
such arrangement of nomenclature bo agreed upon in speaking of thos** 
various races, the confusion which has already arisem will become 
inextricable. 

Now lot ns open the Chinese (native) map, and do our best to 
identify tho position of tlio twelve Sifan tribes 

DJum-4ta is known to bo Mu-p*ing. 

Djia^Va means ** near tho Chinese,” but is not discoverable, any 
more than 

Wo-Je, otherwise (So-je. 

* AtUtmJum. In his intniclactiMi. p. 88, tn Captain GIU** * Rlrer of OolJen t^ml,* 
CoUmel Yale givra 5900 fert aa tbo aUitiuie of lloi-li. 

(I regret to flntl that, owing apparently tu my haviug naeil a wrong fignre in eon* 
vrrting tho metm of Gamii-r into feet, all the beigbta in tlie note which BIr. BaU-r 
r frtii In are etToneoiia. They aboald mn; ^Ta>li-fa, 6955 foct; YonnanTu, 63!i7: 
Twug-chnan, 7152; llul-ll, (TiSt.-fll. V.]) 
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Rap4em (which include# T$en-la) will ho discuwwd further on. 

TaM-K meaning “ aacrod,” i« obviooidy Tang-pa. 

So-mnng, Captain Gill’s Su-mn, lies near Sung-pau Ting according 
to mv informant, and appears on the naUve map an “So-mo.” 

iy/a./ar, or Dyia-Zra, api»car8 aa CAiWxi, immediately south-east of 

the preceding. . 

Zur-ga is moat likely the Chinese Sung-katig, and Captain Gill # 

Ku-kan. 

Tchro^iop is undoubtedly Cli’oHwii-chia-pn. 

Porteang ia Pa-tcang ; and 

Tckra-4in and 

0 &- 9 hie defy conjecture. 

The annexed sketch-map, which is chiefly a tracing of the native 
map (with the above names substituted) shows that the tribe# in 
«ine^tion inhabit the valley of the Chin-ch’uon, ‘♦Gold Stream,” n 
waterway which, for some obscure reason, western geographers have 
conspired to curtail, although it is the upper course of the Tung, and 
in lat, 30® is nearly os bxoml, and apiinrently as deep, as the Salwcn in 
lat. 25®. Ilistorians have done it more justice than map-makers. A 
reference to Do Mailla will show how the Emperor Kienlung, “ second¬ 
ing the intentions of Heaven,” formed the project of exterminating the 
natives of its wild gorges, and gave the command of his armies to 
Akuoi. How Akuci soon subjugated the “ Idttlo Gold-stream ” 
country*; with what difficulty he captured the capital of the 

“Great Gold-stream,” and how the King Sonom fled to Kami; how 
Akuei $ent the Emperor a map of the country, and how King Sonom gave 
himaelf ui>, was carried to Peking, and after a grand court ceremony 
was slic-cd in pieces; after which the emperor repaired in sUte to 
congmtulato the empress dowager, atUibuting all the glory of his 
■ooocss to her virtues, and promoted all the mandarins of the empire, 
both civil and military. 

Furthermore, wo ore told that “ the subjugation of the Elcuts, and 
the spontaueons allegiance of the Turgouts, form remarkable epochs 
which do the greatest honour to tlie flrmness, wisdom, and power of 
Kicnliiug’s rule; but the reduction of the Gold-stream tribes crowns 
tlie eulogv' of a monarch whom, on account of tliat single expetlition, 
posterity will not (ail to elevate above his predecessors.” All this 
pompons cant about the conquest of a few misemble gorges which 
geogmpheni disdain to recognise. 

The conquest seem# to have been completed early in 1775, and 
doubtless maile great stir in TiU't. Tho news reached the court of the 
Tcshii T^ama in March of that year, at which period it happened that 
a certain Warren Hastings, who took some inU-rest in Tibetan 
ethnology, had sent Mr. George Bogle on a mission to Tcshu-lumhu. 
Mr. Bogle writes:—“ The l^ma informed me that news was received 
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at Lliaissa of the Cliinceo havini^ at longthj hy of an inimeiifie 

ariuvi subdued. the rebelUona chief who, -witb a few 

tliou.sahLl brave adbcTents, had defeiidetl himself and his hill-bound 
country against the united power of the ChLnciie' empire.^' 

Mr. Clements JEarVliam, from w'hese in valuable work cm Tibet I 
extract Bogle's statement, does not oje plain the meaning of the words 
“ Ililidycu Gyripo/’ but the clue we now potsacss Ica^Iii olndously to its 
elucitlatioru The words are equivalent to Djiepo (or Gynlpo), 

And mean “King of Hapten"; and ftiuto Xo-ita-ineri indicated on the 
Chinese map, was the capitab there is no dilOSculty in rougltJy placing 
the country. 

The Tocognition of the above sjunuyios will be satisfactory enongb 
to persona familiar with the irregularities which ocenr in the trans- 
miitation of I'ibetan names into Chinese. The Menia tri1>es are 
disgnisrd ns follows;— 

K’uagttr spjteats oe Her-Vun^-sa. 

Fcflj „ Hur^poli. 

TcUmtiga „ Hor-eliongrlro. 

n llof-diQ-k'o. 

Muze uiiiJoatiflalle. 

Thijse tiro placed in the valley of the Upper Ynlmig, north-west of 
Ta-chien-lu and aouth-cast of the rich country of or Scr-ge. 

Tibetans denote them by the general name of Htner k'atjn, whUh means 
** Five Ifoiior tribes,’^ and call thdr country Mot or H&r£o. Hor and 
the Ta-chieiidu district constitute Monia.* 

(^Nota .—It is, howcveri quite possiblo that aoise other inuignihcaiit 
tribes as yet uinliHcoveretl should bo included.) 

Dull and dry im these notes may be, they cannot fail to bo ffug- 
gestivo aiitl Useful to future explorers, and 1 need oScr no excuse for 
adducing a proof or two that the Mcnia region extends eastward of the 
Yalntig. The criussing of that river on the route to Uit^ang is called by 
Captain Gill, correctI3'enough, Xia Cliu-ka’^'^ hut the full name is 
** Mcnia Chu-ha,'' meaning Meuia J'^rry, i. e.thc crossing from Tibet 
into Mcnia. Captain Gill has probably taken note of the curioims 
<kctagonBl stoDo towers which are iKissid on the way from Ta-uhiea-in to 
the Yalnng, and are not enconutered further wofltH.f Theso ancient 
Imildings were described to me as consisting of two stories, the lower of 
which 13 in plan an octagonal star, and tlie up^icr a squaro chamber. 
The octagonal (L c, oighf-i>ointod) part is solid to a height of some 
12 feet, above which verj" narrow loopholes are pierced in Gio angles (not 

* Thll W^irrl ma»L mt tn laeotui^IontGly c^niifaniiJyHl wiUl tl>C Hot wljtc^h 

deimles tbd Turk uT Nwllwri] Tibet. Tlsn Littor u {nM^ncucHcd (u id tLc Kuglhh 
‘'»oritl hairy,'' the former m lii. “ Uorriil.” At tE>e saaiD litut' it !■ (I'nitc opca t^j thwjrbla 
to wake a» Iiiuish JU they fuiily «ia of 10 bcJ unlive A WUKiinlLCA. 

t Sw ■ nircr of nolileu Banil/ fL fH. Y,] 
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the i>oint«) of tho »UiT. Flat slab* laU on the .niinroit of tho octagon 
imi»port tho ui»i«r chamW, which bus no door, windows, or loopholes. 
What tho use of these hnihlings may have been is unknown, but the 
presumption is that they wore watch towers ; for tho present purpose it 
is enough to know that they are universally said to have been eroctctl 
by tho .Meuia, and that there is nothing resoiubliug tliem wwt of tho 
Yalnng on tho main road. 

Again, tho Chinese map indicates a l>eak, or a range, oast of tho 
Yalung and north-west of Ta-chien-lu, under the name of “Mount 
Moniak” (Min-ni-ya-ko). or tho “ Menia mountains." 

Hcnia must be carefully distinguishcnl from Jfe/i, a country’ of 
which almost nothing is known, lying south of Lit’ang and west of the 
Yalung. 1 tan only learn that tho language of its inhabitants is 
unintelligible to Tibetans. Tho Chinese call it the “land of the 
Yellow Ijimas," Tho of D’Anville’s map U probably iU chief 
monasteiy; Lar-Hn-tin of tho sumo geographer is situated, according to 
the Chincao map, in Moli territory, and is styletl “tho monasterj* of 
La-lany-tiny:* South, again, of Moli lies Chung-tien, also a Tibetan 
country*, which DWnvillo has indicated under its Tilietan name of 
Tchia-tnm (Djte-dam). Chung-tien is in tho jurisdiction of Y’flniian, 
and witlumt digressing much further I will only remark that Li-l'tang 
Fm is tho ancient capital of tho .Voso, who are callwl Djiung by the 
Tibetans and XaMh! by themselves, and that still further south we como 
to tho MiWAia (a Chinese term) aborigines, who fonn a very strong 
minority of the inhabitants of Tali Fu and tho surrounding districts. 
Tho sketch-map, which cannot bo grossly erroneous, shows tlu' |KN(ition 
of most of these tribes. Tho blackened river-roaches indicate tho jMirts 
which have boon visited by Captain (till or myself. 

To return to Menia and to Dege. A native of tho latter country’ 
informed mo that his fatherland is north of Lit’ang l)ctwocn tho Yalung 
and tho Kinshn. and is bounded northwards by tho Mtmgols of Koko-nor. 
Ho affirmed, perhaps with patriotic exaggeration, that it is tho richest 
and most |>opulou8 of all Tibetan kingdoms, consisting largely of cul¬ 
tivated land which yiehla one crop yearly. From tho latter statement 
wo may oonclndo that its moan elevation is 10,000 or 11,000 feet; the 
lowest valleys of theso regions produce two harvests, w’hilo high 
plateaus like Lit’ang grow nothing at all. On being asked if it is more 
populous than I.it’ang, for instance, my informant replied that sinoo it 
supports more farmers than shepherds it is of course more populous. 
Tisrge villages of thirty or forty families lio somewhat closely over the 
whole of its extent, and it contains many lamssorais of 200 or 300 
monks, some indceil of 2000 or 3000. Fortwts are rare, informant 
explaining that the land undulates, hut docs not break into ravines and 
ridges; consequently, he argues, there can bo no fotests of any extent. 
There are no destitute families. No family is so poor as not to own a 
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horse, and ho considers the horses of his country to bo the best in the 
worUL Many of the farmers jhisscss 4000 ounces of silver, but a graxior 
who owns 2000 yaks is considered wealthy. Each family devotes a sou 
to the priesthood, and the monks are consequently very numerous. 
The king xvsidcs in a lamaserai of 300 monks. The natives are affluent, 
because thoir country is independent of Lhassa, and distant from any 
main route. 

In Tibetan countries the distinction between lowlands and highlands 
—ploughland and iwisturo—is very strongly marked; wheat is as great a 
luxury in the latter as beef and mutton in thu former, and many other 
antitheses might be cited, the most remarkable of which is that polygamy 
obtains in valleys, while ]>olyandry ])rovaiU in the uplands. In the 
valley* farms, I am told, tho work is light and suitable for women ; but 
the rough life and hard faro of a shepherd on postures 13,000 feet or 
more above sca-lcvcl is too severo for tho sex. This explanation has been 
given mo by a European of great experience and long residence in these 
countries, whose personal conviction, though adverse to marriage in his 
own case, is strictly monogamous; nevertheless, he feels comjiellctl to 
admit that thu two systenm, working side by side, mutually coiupcnsatu 
tho evils of each, and that both are reasoimble under tho circumstances, 
and probably requisite. Tito subject raises many curious and by no 
means frivolous questions, but I cannot help thinking it singular thut 
the conduct of courtship and matrimony should be regulated by tho 
barometrical pressure. 

Do*go, however, is chiefly a countiy’ of husbandmen (a word not 
devoid of appropriateness in this connection). Four thousand ounces of 
silver is a great sum in Easteni Tibet, whereas 2000 yaks would bo con¬ 
sidered rattier a mean drove by the nomad graziers of Lit’ang. My 
informant’s remark that l>e-ge is well-to-do Itccausc it is distant from 
any great highway, although it seems to contnulict tho first principles of 
]>olitical economy, is most undoubtedly logical. Tho imposts lovietl a|Mni 
the subjects of Tibetan rulers are of two kinds—a land tax, w'hich is very 
light, and a forcod contribution for the travelling expenses of officials, 
which is a most bnnlonsomo exaction. Officials, Chinese or Tibetan, 
travel free of expense, tho pe«iplo of tho district through which they pass 
being conqmllcd to furnish pack-animals and drivers, and to supply all 
the wants of the magnate and his retinue. When it is remembered tliat 
tlie officials travel witJi long cavalcades of merchandise, and that tho 
I>opulation is aliout tho scantiest in Asia, the severity of such a corv6o 
will bo understood. But the evil pierces deci>er tlmn this, Tho contri¬ 
bution of toil, or of kind, is oommutcil for a money payment much above 
its value, which tho Debat (a Tibetan name for Tibetan officials) instnict 
their subordinates tr> collect. Tho subordinates increase tho demand, 
with the view of appropriating tho surplus, and send out their emissaries, 
each of whom again makes a farther addition to the levy, so that tho sum- 
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total ultimately amounta to four or five times the expenses of tlio traveller. 
This is the great hardship of the farmer, and almost the only soiiroo of 
the pri%'ato revcniio enjoyetl hy native officials. It must not, however, 
bo supposed that all districU apart from high^’aj's are free from tho 
exaction. It is collected generally all over any Tibetan country, through 
any part of which a main road posses.* But Dc-ge, it seems, is too far 
away to bo affected. 

Although Degoans are disinclined to accept tho statement, it is pretty 
certain that their nation lias lately acknowledged its feudal submission 
_•• tied its head ” (Goto), is tho local expression—to Lhassa. A supposi¬ 
tion seems to prevail among Europeans that the region which geographers 
have include<l under tho general name of 1 ibet is an integral state, sub¬ 
divided for administrative purpoees into Bei>amto provinces. Although 
the assumption is quite erroneous, some J►alliation of it may bo found in 
tho general use by TibeUns of the term “pcs,” pronounced as in French 
(not, with duo deference to Mr. George Bogle, like tho French 
which is written “ Bod,” and is doubtless tho origin of tho final syllable 
of our word “ Tibet." A Tibetan arriving in Ta-chien-lu from Lhassa, on 
being asked from what country ho has cotnc, will often reply, ‘‘hrorn 
Ten Pen,** meaning from “High" or “Upper Tibet." Perhajis “Ten 
Peu" is the source of our Tibet, and if so it is eqTially correct to write 
“ Tibet ” or “ Thibet," since tho word Teu is pronounced indifferently 
with or without an aspirate. A native employ's the expression “Pea 
Lombo'* (“Tibet country*") to designate en hloe all tho Tibetan-speaking 
nationalities, without intending to convoy tho least insinuation that they 
are subject to Lliassa. The state of which that city is the capital is 
called “ XAa-M De " (“ territorj' of Lhassa "), or “ Drba Jung " (“ land of 
the Debos," but tlioolymologj' of “Jung" is said to be uncertain), and 
is merely one, although admittedly tho most prominent, of a large 
number of states governed by kings very little disposed to imagine 
themselves subordinate to tho king, or regent, of Lhassa. King Alfonso 
<»f Spain may recognise the dignity, and venerate tho sanctity, of tho 
Dulni Lama of Pome, but it by no moans follows that ho acknowledges 
himself a tributary of Humbert the First. Noverthelesa, it is curious to 
find that the Government of Lhassa levies war, with tho direct and 
avowetl purjwso of conquest, upon other states without any material 
opposition, and indeed almost without any notice, on tho part of tho 
('hinese Government. An illustration of this condition of internal rela- 
tions may bo found in the storj' of Pita-ro-jja, which was recounted to mo 
as follows:— 

In tho year 1863 a war broke out between some of the Menia tribes 
and De-ge, excited, it is said, by the lamas of the latter kingdom. Mter a 
vain appeal for assistanco to tlie Chinese Government, tho king of Dogo 
“ tied his head " to IJiassa-de, whereupon tho regent of that country 
despatched an army to his aid under Pun-n>-i>a, a military officer of the 
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third rank, who sncoecdod, after Home reveraca, in routing the Menia and 
annexing their territory, including even a part of Djia-la, to LhniMsa-<lo. 
The conquest was consummatcil in 1866, and Pun-ro-pa was appointed 
viceroy—a new title for the occasion—of the newly-acquired dominion. 
He held sole command during the ten following years, living with barbaric 
state on the steppes in a magnificent tent, on wheels, hung with the 
skins of Indian tigers, and drawn by tho finest horses, or, on grand 
occasions, by stags. A numerous band of retainers bearing jewelled 
arras and clothed in rich uniforms trimmed with otterskins, attended 
him on his progresses; but a good deal of his time was spent in a 
residence which he built at Lit’nng. 

The villages in tlie valleys—there are, of course, no villages on tho 
poMture-lands—having been destroyed during tho war, Pun-ro-pa set 
about rebuilding them, and made some attempt to re-establish an admini¬ 
stration ; but as soon as a certain order was restored, ho began to enrich 
himself at the expense of tho submissive public, and speedily caused a 
revolt. Tho outbreak was repressed, but ho did not sucoeed in prevent¬ 
ing tho complaints of tho overtaxed Menia from reaching tho oars of tho 
regent and ministers of Lliassa-de. Peremptory orders were sent him to 
relax tho excessive impost—a land-tax—which ho had instituted, and he 
was compelled to devise other methods of feathering his nest, Tho original 
invention by which ho attained his purpose is another proof that a 
conqueror is not alwaj's a judicious administrator. His schemo was 
based upon an ingenious system of court-fees and convict-labour. All 
causes were in tho first instance sabmitted to him. but before the plead¬ 
ings could bo heard both litigants were obliged to wash gold for one year 
in the sands of tho Lit'ang river, tho proceeds being paid into coart, 
i. o., into tho pocket of Ihm-ro-pa. Judgments were, as a mle, summary*, 
and tho unjustified were returned to the diggings to work ont a second 
term of gold-washing for the benefit of tho Bench. 

Pun-ro-pa thus became tho most prominent personage of his day, and 
if ho conld have withdrawn his family from Lbassa no one doubts that ho 
would have declared himself independent. Ho now entered upon a new 
career as a diplomatist, having been instructed by his Government to 
intrigue for tho annexation of Lit’ang and Bat’ang. Tho recovery of the 
rich posture steppes of tho former state has always been a purpose of the 
Lhassa regents. During hia frequent visits to Lit'ang, Pun-ro-pa hml 
l>ecome intimate with the Cliicf Delia and his brother-in-law tho Second 
Deba; tho dcsimblo friendship of tho distinguished and opulent viceroy 
was eagerly sought and freely accorded, and one day Pun-ro-pa’s young 
daughter was brought down from Lhassa in a splendid wheel-tent and 
nianiod to tho Chief Doha. Tho wedding preliminaries included a 
contract by which tho Delias “ tied their heads ” to lihnssa, without, 
however, promising to aid openly in tho annexation of their territory. 

MTicn tho French missionaries were expelled from Bonga, Pun-ro-pa 
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>v£ui dcpatftd to invcatigttto the ontnige^ The emm of Clirlatinnity, ns 
niay be inmew^od, did not deriw any very (^reiit ftdvimtage Froia bin 
action, but ho took the opportunity to g^iiu over tho Delwa of BaVaae 
to tho aide of Lbm$^ with the ar^ment: Lit'ang is nlmidy oure, and 
will noon dedarc itself; if yon do not speedily couaont* you n-ill bo 
enelcMied in Lhasaa-do by the auiioxation of Lit^ang, Mid it may then bo 
too loto.” It is known thut the Dchas aeeouteHi and signed a convention 
of tlio desired purport, but both of them perished in the earthijiiBkca of 
187i>, htiil tho natives opine that tho document wiks destroyed in a fire 
which broke out after one of thuso nieiuorablo shocks. 

It will naluTftlly 1)0 asked, what atepa were the Cldneso ofiicmlfl 
rcaideut in tlniso countries taking to repreas such intrigiua and invu* 
eioM? It mu*t be xcplioil that the f?ifrunj:«i (Xfonia) tribw, against 
whom the aocinisitlveneSB of LhasM was more overtly directed, have 
never completely subnutted to China. hlerMver, at the period of 
run*ro-ika'H career of conquest, jMii-cbhian was ndiuiuistcrcd by tho 
Goveruor-Goneral Lo Ping-ch’ftjag, whoso iwlicy was averse to the 
tjipensive jusintenauco of the iinivcrial establishtmMit in Tibetan 
conutriefi, yielding no ttdvantago to Chinn, already etnlxurrajasod and 
impoverished by the Taiping rehulliom Nor is it tho genoml t»Hcy of 
Chinese officials to iiiterforo in Tilwtaii disonleru, "These are tho 
quorroU of dogs t why should wo shed Chinese blood in favour of thi?! 
or the other bmtu?" is their ordinary phniiEie* 

Tho Chiii(»e CoTumwaary of Lit'ang did, however, take alarm at the 
situation, aiul by way of making the Dolimt declaro themselves, ordered 
them to slijive their heads and wear tho Chiuoso dress i but ho only 
succeeded in ijcrsuading them to do homage o» Xow-ycar'fl day hi 
Chinese dross, hut without tho Chinese eoifFum, 

The acliciaes andi seductions of Ihin-ro-pa were ultimately defeated 
by tho jealously which his eiUKOss and his pretention had excited at 
Lluissa. Tho four Kn-lun (Ministern) of the regent grow alarmed at the 
progress of his power, and succeeded iu ennsiug him to be recalled. 
For several yenrs ho managed to evade tho order, until, in 1877, 
satisliod that ho could now aspire to tliu position of a Ka-lun, or to 
some new authority which, like his title of viofstoy, might be specially 
OToated for him, ho deigned to return. His eminent services giduod 
him great oouHidcration ut brat, but his amhition made liini so uiibear- 
able that bo died suddenly in Ileoembor 1S77, in Lhassa. Ills son died 
suddenly in tho samo mO'uth and in the sumo city; and in tho same 
mouth his daughter, tho ndfo of tho Huhn, died at Lit’aug. Ilia 
Tcmaitiing blood-relatioas disappeared about tho same time, and the 
family is now eitUict. 

The moral of Pun-ro-pa's ambition and fiill is sufficiently ovidont, and 
tho King of Djis-Ia, a confirmed enemy of LhassS'de, hEus saved tno tho 
trouble of pointing it, A miiieionary bsppeneil to be present when 
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tliD ncTi-fl of l\iii-ro-pa^ii dcfttli was liiroiiglit to the hitig» His Majesty 
reiuarkod, with a tone of regret^ 1 wonder >vhftt has Iwooiue of all 
tliat gold.” 

Mr* T, T* Cooper, who poosoil through Lit'ang in 1863, the jG&t in 
which Pun-Tt>pa wont to BaCang, does not make inention of the famous 
Tibetan general; but hiK aocount of the Chantui—a name wbioh he 
wrilE>a Zandi—evidently allndcs to the war whieh had Jnat tenumatcJ. 
Soon ofter crossing the Yaliing ho hears of “ the dreadeil Zandi triibo^ 
inhabiting the mountaina forty miles to the sonth-west of this district* 
Only the ytsir lieforo a party from this Itiho had destroyed the housti of 
my host, and carried off into slavery many of his relations. These 
Ziindi trilica» for there is another tribe in tbo countiy to the north, are 
the Only Tilietona absolutely independent of the Chinese govemmont. 
Under the rule of hereditary chiefs they cultivate the: mountain glens 
with bearded wheat and white pens; but they am also bandita on a 
large scale. Eveiy now and then they isaite from their fastnesses, well 
mounted on hardy snd swift iioniepi, and sweeping through tlie well 
inliabited valloj's of the moro peaceable Tibotans, surpriBo and bum tho 
villagefl, and cany oflT crowds of captives and henls of cattle and sheeii 
h> their mountains. The nortberu tribe is the most powerful; but 
their present chief is idlied hy matringo to the old Tibetan king at 
Tn-cbien-lu, and on friendly terms with theChincae and Tibetan govern¬ 
ments; ubfitainiiig from predatory excursions, bat msintaming absoluto 
iiidcpenduiioo Hko the sonthem tribe. Tliey aro very warlike, and 
appear to bo divided into sevoml clans, constantly engaged in deadly 
feuds with each other, but uniting in ono common canso against attacks 
from withont* They also am cultivators, and rich in slaves, herds, and 
flocks. Ih)th tribes acknowledge the spiritual power of the Grand 
Lama at Lhassa, and maintain Lama priests."^ 

Tho “northern trlbo''' hero mentioue<l i» unquestionably Bo-ge; 
the king of that etato iijarricd the sister of the king of Ta-chioudu. 
Aoconling to Mr, Coopers information, themfoie, Uc-go is a C'bantui 
nation. 

Speaking of the town of Lit'ang, tho same traveller wTites : **Ono 
thing struck mo very forcibly, and that w'as tho peculiar physique of 
tho people, didering from that common auiongst the people of Tibet, 
who are very tall and large framed, having dark complexion*, and a 
profusion of black hair hanging over their shouldem; many of tho 
Lit'angites, on tho contrary, worn thick, sturdy fcUows, with short 
woolly hair, and light complexion. I tried in vain to obtain any 
explanatieii of these racial peculiaritioo; though it v'as said that some 
of thime jwople Imd conic from eountries to the south of Lhassa.^ 

It is pleasant to bo able to explain Mr. Cooper's diffieulty. 1 
ascertained that tho thick, sturdy fellows, TV'ith short Trvoolly liair and 
light ceniploxloii," bolongoil to Pnn-To-pa*B body guard, and wore natives 
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of LliARS&-de^ or of bdidd noigliboiirmj^ cxurntiy^ udJ not of Lit^aDg. 
The diSeronoo in ahapo and fcaturQ between the Weatern TiLctana and 
thoM of Kliaw (Eastom or Lower Tibet) m vary laorked; hnt tho 
complexion of thefio lilghlatidettt ie a more <|Ueotion of ann and mnd, and 
dirt. 

Addendatu . — It will hare been perceived by tboBO aagacionA |Mir80ua 
who deny the value of iutnitiou, that the argument by which I have 
attempted to connoot Marco Polo'ii Ouiiadu with tho Chjmtni ought 
to hate elucidated tlio ethnology'' of the Ts^ri^ta-ti people^ and should 
at li^st bavo shown that tho Eo-called Si fan of Ch.ien-chVng lin'claim to 
a Menia nationality. The world contains only ono geogmpher to whom 
1 could have appealed against auch haselcas and morose object ionst and 
fortnnately be has given judgment, oven before tho appeal could bo 
lodged^ in hia ■* Introductory Easny to Captain Gill’s ' Ilivcr of Golden 
Sand,^'which I have jnet reoeivetL Ho roproduc^H a note from Mr. 
Brj'an Hodgson, w’hich speaks of a mendicant friar from JUan^oit, n 
ao/ire of Ko'kho^ *ix daift ooiitk of Ta-r^ien-hi, Now is six days 

south of TaH'hien-lu, rid Tzii-ia-ti and Mien-ning, and is very likely tlio 
Hkiue name; bat liowever that may be, it is quite clear that Jfr, 
Hodgson's MViprjfo^ was a native of tho Chien-ch^ang VllUoJ^ That 
Ifanyaj^ is the same ns j)/enM(jl;) is not w’orth the trouble of writing. 

To hint the nationality of the jieople of TaSi-tn-ti, 1 have only to 
w^rito down their numerals, with the Dumemtivo affix hs, and over 
against them to place tho numerals of Mr. Hodgson^s Mauyak. But 1 
protest against Skttihi ; SkMtbt is inipossihle. 


1. Tii^tii „ 

2. KimIiu .. .. 

3. Si’ltM *. .. 

4. Jra-bu .. .. 

X^E'btl.. .. 

tf, Tcli’u-bo 

7. 6hun-1iu 

8. JIh-bu .. .. 

3 . XgCT-bu 

to. TobU-trU'i-bq 


.. .. Tn-bJ. 

.. .. Nei4»K 

.. .. fii-hl. 

.. .. Ilt4^ 

ft ft Ngacbi. 

.. tf TrtfbE. 

,. „ sk^bbi. 

.. .. csti.bi. 

.. .. Che<bt-bL 


The rather long shot registered on p. of the ’^Introductory 

Essay the Monyak are prohably the &fau south of Ta-cluendn ")_ 

is, therefjro, anotlicr hit to bo appended to the soorti of a famous 

marksmoD. 

Captain Gill has an allusion to Pun-io-pa, on p. 108, voL ii. (hut spells 
him with a i—Fenii^l£Oi>^pa—farew-ell renown I "), and it is interesting 
to iiud it mentioned, on p. 222, '* tJiat every thing go<xi came from a 
place called Tarlar, or some such naRjc, lying to the norlh of LiCsng 
and Bafang, and eleven days" journey from both. Tlio chiefa best 
horwfl came Jh>ni there, so ilid hie eaddics; all the jewellery, except tho 
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lihassA work, is said to Ito wade in tlint town, and no fiW'ordH or guna of 
nny Taluo are turned out frow any other ntanufactoty. Altogether it 
ought to l>e nu iutoreBting placet well wortky of a visi t/' 

Now Tur-Jcni is the Chinese forw of Dt:r-ffe or 

5, TfiK Basks of 7Iie Uolij Eiveh. 

Fr^iuent mins eonfined ns for four days to the EKauiUiation Hall of 
llui-U-cbon, after wliich, in spite of a still nupromising Hk>% wo turned 
eAfltw-anls and followed for throe days part of Mr. GamierV route, which 
has been described by ^fr. do Com^ in the Bevtu i?« Deiix Monies, 
It is ft strange district, well dosei viDg the attention of A geographer i a 
,l>arren scries of lowr sandstone ranges curiously devoid of vegetal ion, 
ftbout iiftlf tlie surfeco being thinly grovra over, and the renitiimtler, 
chiefly the upper slopes, consisting of nearly hare rock of a reddish or 
H browTi'ied Luc. These downs arc in fact ahuost a desert, vrith a vciy^ 
acont shruhbory of hr-grovee. But the lieftvy rains and wild winds 
which denudo the more exposed slojKifl fill the glens with a proclnctivo 
soil, und many narrow hollows are carefully cultivated. The grain 
kuu>vn us *' red rice grows luxuriantly in these damp, not to eay 
fii^iodod, ercvices, and on their edges maize and tobaoco are planted, and 
the broad sunflower 1 k»ws to tho east from a stalk seven feet high, 
Cbili-itods, almost the sole export, attain groat size in Guch favooretl 
nooks. Slid ^lotatOGS abound. 

In maii3' places them is no rtiml* The streams arc numeroujs, lnwui, 
and violent, but ferries are raro find bridges unknown. Wo had to 
make tho best of our way through the funis, happy when die water 
w'as below our vvaists; wheu deeper than, tliftt lueastiTemcnt tho 
rapid streams were un fordable and a long dfitour lieCDUiio necessary. 
The natives ureragged and ill-fed. Near K’n-chu 1 bow a girl of ten or 
eleven yeats of age, whose only clothing was Ihc enibroidcred slnX'S 
which cramped her club-feet. A more extravagant iiistance of tho 
influence of fashion could hardly be cited. One day our coolies had a 
jonruoy uuUl noon on empty utoniftchs, being unwilling to submit to 
tlie demand of Ibtit cash for u boiled ear of lUiiiJEc. Tho sjiarsc haniletk 
do not aflbrd suflieient aecouimodation for carricru, iivho hftV*o often 
tti tuugli it in mat sboda or under tho eavesi of a hovel, in vicav of 
w'bich prOGjfOCt thej' provide themselves with IjdIo cloaks, \ct this 
track is a Chinese trade-route, the highway from Hui-Hxrhoti to Tung- 
ch'uaii. 

The wealtbicftt proprietor in tho district is a young gcuttojuan of 
low stature, nineteen yeans of age, named Lung, whom we met ui 
K'u-ebu- His land iw let to thirty fomiont. who ]>ay him in the aggre¬ 
gate thirty-wix fos of rice atiuunlly. One fan is tliroe hundred Chinese 
jiouuds. imd the odd six su^co for the wants of bis family. Tho 
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rcmainiug thirty fan an worth about 30/., of which ho has to poy 8/. iii 
duos, whereby it may bo soon that his income i* 22/. 

Dotcmiinod at all hazanls to take the ahortcat cut out of such a 
country, wo dcaortetl tho main route at K’n-chu and struck north-east 
into the mountains, ascending a slop© which rose gradually but con¬ 
tinuously until, after a four hours’ walk, wo attainctl a ridge nearly 
nine thousand feet above soa-lcvcl. Tho hill-tops are hero much leas 
bare tba» tho region wo Imd abandoned, and oven near tho summits a 
few patches of buckwheat may be seen, far distant from any habitation. 
W© did not |)aa8 a single native, much less a cottage, in six hours’ 
journeying. There is no road, but only devious ]>athB, which of course 
lead the villagers to their fields and {pastures und^ do not follow tho 
easiest gradients or tho rniwt direct routes. Overtaken by rain, wo 
were verj’ glad to reach, towards dark, tho hamlet of Tu-ke, lying in a 
hollow, of which abont two squaro miles are cultivated, i»artly with 
indigo. Some forty mud hovels compose tlio hamlet; peeping through 
tho doorways, wo could see tho family circles scatetl on tho mud-floor 
round brushwood fires, and dining off potatoes and maize. The young 
})Coplc up to tho age of fourteen are clothed in a single garment of sack¬ 
cloth, oven the Lolo felt being beyond their means. From this point, to 
tho bonks of the Gold River, wo were greatly perplexed by a currency 
question. Soon after leaving Hui-li-ehou wo found small and doboseil 
cash in use, fourteen hundred of which tho traveller may obtain for a 
thousand ordinary cosh ; but when ho finds it ncoessaiy* after a journey 
of two daj's to get rid of tho local coinago on leaving tho district in 
which it circulates, ho is oblige«l to pay fiflten hundrc^l dclmsed cash for 
a thousand current coins of tho realm. This exchange difficulty enters 
into every transaction, no matter how insignificant; maize-oars, oil, and 
rioo are all haggled over, and always to tho detriment of tho stranger. 
Such a condition, though exasi>erating, is more or less explicable; but 
at Tn-k6 the circulating medium has fallen to a depth of degradation 
which aliuGst outvies comparison. Thcro tho local cash oxchango for 
silver at tho rate of forty thousand por Chincso ounce—in other words, 
one hundred and fifty of them are equivalent to ono British farthing. 
They are mere rings, rather more than a thinl of an inch in diameter, 
without any pretence of a sufKirscription. Even tho natives do not 
generally count them, but rather measure out certain lengths of them 
on a board. But a further complication arises from the natives refusing 
to accept {isyment from strangexp in these coins for local produce; tho 
seller demands onlinaiy* coins, and possesses erroneous but invincible 
opinions aliont tho rate of exchange. Owing to tho lack of ct)me8tiblc8, 
and tho abundance of coins, it took ns longer in that country to pay for 
our dinner than to cat it. 

Tlxe best lodging we cun find in Tu-ko is a small ruined tcmplo 
of ono chamber, without deities, doors, or windows. Wo soon light a 
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blnseiDg ftrt of ’bniaWood round which Q^-ory ouo hnddloa in hoin.-is at 
least to dry hw fltcaming dothcHj for the pioroing wind and min, 
finding easy entrance, allow littlo prospect of getting eerioualy wann. 
A meal of potatoea and maho ia not exhilarating, and the hi Sliding 
ft moke and dickering mah-laTiip do not odnd ttco to accuracy of mapping 
or freedom of thought in posting ujj a journal. In the rooming everj-^ 
body ia ilUtemperod and mntinoua. but a fflctitiouH bond of union exifita 
in tho general anxiety to got away from such mbOft[iitable quarters, in 
apito of the coniinnoufl rain. In conseqncnco of such troubloa. wo only 
uiailo some seven nfilea on the iStb, glad to find more ctunforinblo lodging 
in tho reaidenco of a T‘n-Bsu, ur hereditary chief of subject Lolo^. Lu by 
Maine, The place in called Ch<S-iMj and ia noniimilJy a village, bnt doca 
not contain more tliun a doxeii huts- Lns reftidoneo, however, hua 
evidently been a handsorao and extensive eutabluihment j its white 
walls still tihow impHraingly in the distanco r but after iTasaing tho 
conrUyarJ, which retains some remnants of former edeganoe in n series 
of fitono panelB Ciirved with animals and foliage, wo found little hut 
ruin inside- The chief i« a tall, good-looking young tnan. twenty-threo 
years of ago, a Lolo p«r Kin>y, but being under Chinese jurUdiction Lin 
dress and bearing ere Chinese, His manners would be pleasing were it 
not for the dummy laoqucr of Chinese etiquette which his pcoiition ns n 
bluc^liuttoned official has plastered over him. One detects tho Lolo, 
however, even under such disgniBo j tho Cbincso skull-cap silo unenHily 
on his crown, and droopis forward ivitli a sidoTivisc cniit in the niatitici" 
of the UliK-klone’s hom- Occasionally, tot», he speaks more directly and 
boldly than a Chltiutuan would venture to do* I caught a glimpso of 
Lis wife, a graceful, dear-facotl girl, as she T.vaH engaged in catching a 
glimpse of mo, and remarkiid bor Lolo pctticoata and bare feet. Lu s 
ftituation, botweon tbo Chinese and Lolo firm, bi anything but comfori- 
abk'; tho Citinc^BC offieiala treat him as a savage, while the Loloti regard 
him as a renegade; hi fl succession to the blue button of ebicfl ainsh i 
or, more truly, of subjoetion—was only secuTOl by heavy jwiyments to 
tho local Chinese authoriiica, who were thereby induced to petition tho 
Govomor-goncral for his recognition* Ho receives no salary. His 
estubliKhment, his court of justice, his soldiers, officctu, escort, and 
underlings, a hundred perBOtn* in all, are Qiuintaincd at his 
Altiiongh he owns a very wide projK'rty lioth in Lolodom untl in tho 
i;x>uatty we have been traversing, ngricullure affords so him all a return 
tliat he expressed his intention of ombaihing in tlio was-iiincict traffic, 
or preferably, if he can furm n connection, in the imjiort of Yutmaii 
opium. His residence at ChC-po was demolished by Shih-to-kVrs 
army; tho total loss which his fumily sufiered by that iiivaftion he 
estiimites at TOdOb, since besides the destruction of hotiso^propisTty ho 
w’os plundered of a oollection of valnaldo objects which had been 
amaftj^'d by nti immemorial line of ancestral cbicfhiins. He posfteascs. 
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lioweTofT ottor nmimion^ ^."^ideo tiftt of Cli6*po, and in far ’better 
preservaUob, Ttao tillage of K'a-chn,* otltorwiMi Taan-jii-paj la built 
upon hiti property* All the mDuntain^ Aiid valea between the etrewo 
which pa£!$(i£ that Tillnge nud the (lold HiTcr have been the doiuaiu of 
hia fnuiilj emoe the licginniug of time, a ji>eiiod w hich^ I dit^pleotted him 
by obeorving* uinst Lnvo been b good inimy ycara ago. Itis ittalnerH 
jind Borvaiita are all berediuoy'* Ilia people eubiuiUed to the Chioesa 
domioation during the reign of KLottdung, Shoold ho have no children 
the Eucccaaion ia still RceurCf for be boa seveTnl bunJreda of relations, 
any one ef whom, even among the females, le eligible for tbe chiefiain- 
j^hip* On tbe Chinese map bia territory la wTitten *' a 

<sotTUptlon of the name of this village. 

The plague of his puaoo Jma been the TTno-ethdiis (apparently not u 
Chinese term), a banditti, oom|» 0 )sed of ChinOHo outlaws, which 

infest tho 'border all round Lolodotm The outmgee w'hicb are attributed 
to the lHackbones^^—always ex^pting tho slave hunts—aro in general 
oomnuttod by these freebooters. A deep valley called Mu-ti-lnng, 
bounded by a high black-looking mage of tbe saiao name, which \ras 
vUiblo to the northwards during tho Last two days' journey* liad until a 
few months before my visit been tho beadquartei^ of one of such 
itibber-eliicfs, Chang San Piao-tru: Chang* the third 4q>eannan ") by' 
name, whose habit wnu to wnyluy T.ioloe and to exact a ransom by com- 
prestflng their heada in su inm ring, TJniihle to obtain rcdicsa from Lu* 
\rho is jiowerleHa against CbineHO, the Lolos asscDibled, surrounded tho 
villngQ of Mu-tHuiig (otlienvitc Ilidn-kai-tzh), secured Chang, con¬ 
ducted him to the bank of a river, and there decapitated him. This 
act of wild but condign justice has been repreticnted to the Chinese 
authorities pa another Lrolo atrocity* and Lu is hold rcEponsiblo fur it. 
Xtaring the sway of Chang, Lu iiad to mnintaiu a force of nearly a 
thousand men for his own piotcotioii, at great expense, and he is now in 
procesa of disbursing what ia likely b> prove a atill tnoro formidable 
sum in presentri, which be holies will secure him against on accUBation 
uf mnrdcr. 

With regard to myeelf, Im had received instructions from his Cbineso 
auperiors to the effect that ** they had not been informed of the purpose 
(uf my journey, and that the deputies who bad lieen a|>{tointed to (^Boort 
ino fnim place to place Jiad each and all uniformly failed to discover it* 
^’evertholesB it would be well for him not to cause tnonhle*” Such a 
Kystem of euspidon and aiitliiatliy is pm-emineDtly CTiinese. Incapable 
tjf speaking tho Irutk, they are equally incapable of believing it. It was 

• Sack tLBiDca ui K'u^ha, Tn-W, ATii-tl-] jire Lola Thetc 

MTeval pluicts also jHaca* ChlacM uiims wllicli Ord' little uted* iillkoa”li hitt LoUk^ 

nin sew ruimd in tke cminti'y* Lukw, boveviT, ilill iiihiiihit pirb pr 1ti« rnaed 

Tx-cL’ioo (ntif Gurater's cliaii>: » pluH- wlilcli, by the way, la ralltd OfJ oil 

iLd CbiDiMD Diap, tiod ia pustali-p Ti^ tbfl mcKkrn UuMi-elbciu op uimt l^tiivpeaa uufa. 
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Tain io neptrat on all ooca^lun^ the ussnraneo that 1 liai] ooino to bco wLat 
racilitica tho oonntry offered for trade, or to osliibit n Baife^»ndnct from 
tliO Ttnngli Yntoea containing the aaiuottiiuplo declamtion* “ Ghoreher 
Ttiidi i qnatorze lieurca is a pursnit in Trlueh CliiiifiBo officiahlom has 
attaiuod high proficiency* In tho lower part of Chieu-chang the 
nuthoKtictt had giTca out that I wm a meinljer of the ImiKiricd Mimchn 
fainilr, Bcnt on a private mii^aioD to inapect t3io border I 

J^eaving Ch6-in> wo crossed a ridge, deuconded into a valley, fordeil 
El large stream, Bnd tlion tiiounlod a high range, from the aunnnit of 
which wu descried tho line of meunUius which form the right bunk of 
the Y'angtRi'i* It ia not likely that j^Iarco Polo came ihitt way from 
Hni-li-chou; ho probubly mntinned hLs ronto aoutliTivnrd from that city 
into Yunnan. Pnt why duoa ho call the Up|M?r Yangtrii by tho name of 
Uf^d Jti^ inateod of fidkien Sasd Hirer (Chin-alui-thiang)? * To any one 
who feel« coiifideueo in tho accuracy of the VonetLan’i^ narrative the 
answer to Mueli a quEistlon ahenld ajijxiar direct and decided—Marco 
fcimply wToledown the correct nama aa it wjis given him by the unlivoa. 
And there ia in fact no inyatery whatever in the niaUer; tho river is 
never culled locally by any other name than CAfn-Ac, or *' Gold River,'* 
Tbo term Chtn-gh a^iajttj Miould in stiictncsb bo cewfined to the Tibetan 
connso of tbo stream ; as applictl tu other parts it is jc tiioro book ntinie. 
There is no^great objeotion to its adoption, except that it is unititelligible 
to the iuhubltants of the banks, and is liable lo misleud travolktB in 
stiiu'ch of indigenDiis inforiuution, hut at any rate it should not be bei|>- 
posed to asperse Maroo Polo's ooenmey- Ooiil Rirer tho local name 
from the junction of tho Yalimg to about P'iug-shan j below PTng-ahan 
it is known by various dtslgnations, btit tiio Ssii-ch'uanEJEQ naturally 
call it the liiver,” or, by contrast with its afituents, tho “ Big River " 
{Ta-ho).t 

As we came dow^n the slope we began to notice, at the height of 
about 4000 foot above the river, that the path hud cut deep into tho 
inuuntuLn-sIdo and that wo were parsing between vertical walls of a 
dejiosit which might oitsily bo mistaken at hret sight for a very soft 
sandstone* Further on, when tlic view began to open out as the lower 
spurn wore approached, it hccaiue evident that lacMit of tho was 

ourcred with this anhstancCt and to no alight depth judging frum tho 

* litr, Baber's mi^iriory lisa muled bim liece* Slnroo Folo uowhojo calU tbn tlvcr 
Gold IhTOr.*' TJm ntUnO ho ^^(4 it u Hriar, vrliii^li apiinri m bo n earru|itiLin of oue 
er ILti Titk.‘biii TUEiitM. tay# iiulL'cd; lu tbU rlrtir i» foonil mucli 

Bk. iL oh. xLTi,n.*-{ti. T.] 

t Boiweon and tlio condacioco of Lbs Tunj^-tiug' Lake Lhk' Vonj^lzS U lOtat- 

timod called a ninua wbUb Cuptiilo BlakLuUfU very iiudonahlj' KniToandin] wltli 

That torla, boveTor, mvikui Tbom BIvci," and U obvlrviaily biken from tLu 
ancient name 4[Cbiu£) i^T tbewnatfr Tblah tbo river dmliu^ piocUu tho aord I'anjlffi 
it tnLDcd tk> the kingiloffi of Yaug'. The cities of Chiii-B'Otien and Ynxig-clirDii have 
retunod ibu gf tii,Q primitivp xtalos. 
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lisitiircj^ which soamed it. Thruslitig’ ci knife into tiio ftice of one of 
the W 4 iils nt nliout twenty feot bcloTT the getici^ huiiace, wio extracted a 
ttnail shell aiul ft email cnlcareons ooncretion. Still lower down, where 
tlfO road mn nearly level for a few hundred janI«T liasaed along the 
brink of a oroviuiM with truly vortical sides and sharii Bdge&r nhont GO 
foot drop by 12 broad, having a slresain at the bottom and other 
crevassort branching from it. The colour of iho deposit ib a briTWE- 
yellow, with a rwldiab tendenoj'; ilw EubeEance^ though not very 
cMisy to dig into is mtn with a knife, cnirnhies into fine jiarticloa and does 
not differ iu appeamnco from lonni. While I was looking into tho 
crevosso my eorvant, who had travelled with llnron v* Itiolitbofeiit camo 
up and Hiid — “Thia is the kind of earth in which the people of Shausi 
dig caves to live in j but in that province the precipices are so deep that 
it makes ono gidd3'' to look down." There can be banlly any donbt 
tliat he was right, and that this laj-er of donee and almotst roekdike loam 
is the iKauie as the Loftt of Northern China. 

Tho discoveiy in so unexpected a quarter of a patoh of vertically" 
cleaving loam cannot fiil to interest gcologiste* It extends from near 
Ibo Yangtjni laink to about 4000 fcot, perbaps a good deal tnoro, up tho 
nionntain-flide. Jlow deep it may ho it is iuLjxissible to say from so 
cursory' a view, but poihaps 50 feot would not bo too bigh an average. 
t5n the right bank at Ch^iao-obia-T^ing,. the place where we crossed, tho 
deposit is hardly jjereeptible, hnt a milo or two further south tho uanow 
strip of exceedingly fuittlo land on the river Imnk, known im ^tfi-liang" 
jia, is saiil to be ceveted with it- I cannot uffinn that it existed west¬ 
ward of the inountuiu'ndgc on the left luank, hut I hnve sn 
ideal that thin patches occur Iwtwoou Che-po and Ta-rati-knan-yao- 
Tlie thickcfit layer wo came acroas is about two miles up the hilbside 
above IVu-wu, the village iivbero wo struck tho river. 

With so supcrbcial a knowlodgo of tho subject, and of the locality, it 
may' lx." presumptuuus to possess an opinion respecting the mi.>de m 
which this soil has been formed t still there is uo harm in hinting a 
toiggcsiion, though it may seem a fanciful one. The idea that the 
depoeii may have been submarine is Imrdly conceivable. If it liad been 
formed by the steady accretive w'atcrs of a lake—as it ia very probable 
that this part of the river was at one time a long lake Ixforo |L had 
drnincfl down to its present level by the opening or erosion of tbe gorges 
further on — then wo shobhl have expcctctl tho layer to show a more or 
kiss horixontal surface; a conditiou which it docs not in the least fuldi, 
but merely coats tho undulations of kill spurs. Moreover other lakes in 
tlic neighbouihootl iiliould have amassed a aimilar sediment, which they 
have not done. The plain of Tung-cli'uan for instance, cvideutly a 
lacustrine ffat and indeed still a Like in part, is a peat^bog from which 
peat is dug for fuel. Under tho lake theory ono vfould look for locs^, 
but without finding it, in every bellow above a YangtzQ gorge. 
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WlLeiic© tluen lifts tliis eiorbitimtly tliiuk soil been derived? 1 h there 
any contiguous TBgion which is osceptionaWy HoillesB? Most ccrtcinly 
there isj for the face of tlio plateau Ictweou Iliii-U and Khi-diu, os wc 
Imvo seen, is strangely nnhedT contoinjng ivido expLiuacfi of ulmtist bine 
Bands tone. Ihit docs any cuuao exist to convey soil from that distdei to 
the slopes of the YangtzQ dopreissLoii? It seems sofilcietit to reply that 
tho winds of winter ftiml spring blow from tho south-west and, west^ 
precisely iti the requisite direction. But why should such w iuds fail to 
carry the jiartidos beyond tho banks of tho Yaugt^d ? Tho tmvdler 
who descends from Tu-t'an-kuaii-yao to Wu-wu will 800 tho obstaelo 
staring him lo tho face, in tho form of n Tory steep mountain ridge 
0000 feet above tho rivor and about 10,000 above tho sea.* 

A few tniles below Wa-wu is a village uatnoil F’ci-shn which is 
indicated on Eoropoan luaps. Probably tho Jesuit fiur%’oyora paid it ft 
visit j but it BeemB certain that they drew the course of the river 
from that point to r'ing-shan llsien hy moro guess-work, uiid very 
erroneotiHly. 

Wo oroseod tlio YangtEil, quitting Ssfi^b'uan and entering Ytioiiau 
on tho iSth of September, The river is hero 400 feet bnotid at the 
narrowest i^rt, and evidenUy of great depth, running betw'eon eftiidy 
banks wdth a speed estimated at six or seven knots in mid-ehunncL 
There were no sliual^ or soiidhanks to obslnact its oourj^and navigation 
from Mtng-kn, 30 or 40 jnilcs higher up, in stiid to ho safe and easy, 
though very little advauiage is taken of it. We saiv no vessel exoept 
the small and emsiy [mnt in which wo crossed, ILdf a dayV juumey 
north, wo were told, all boat jMitsiigo is bttnwl hy a snewssion of 
cataructs jj' far more dangetoua than any similar nlistruction on the 
Lo'iver Yangtzii. 

It was onr intention to foUow a truck which kcojis along tho right 
luftnk i but wo wore told tliut it was next to impmeticablo nt all seasonst 
and was now submerged. There was nothing for it thoroforo hut to 
climb again into the iiiountjuns, A milo or luore up tbo slops vi'e 
entered Cli'ino-elda T*ing, a sniial4 loosely built, und inipoverlshcd toiivn, 
purjHirting to be celebrated throughout €hiua for its jmmegrianatcs. 
which are grown on the fertile tract called Mi-liflng*iMi, beneatli and 
south of the tow^ii. Here wo had to luako new' sequaintances and obtain, 

* TLo theuf/ of tliff Balmtlrilil d^poiit of /umj, whWl Dabcr lien? Itru-'flj' 
ilh«tr.iEe^ ]iu burn wari(«il out b/ Its oHelaiitnr, Biiron F. t. JlIvLtUoftn, irilh citiu- 
Ofiliiiotjf L-Iaboiwliou sirI *kill, bi bln tjTeot work 'Chiiw,’ vaL YJ 

t From AVcvwu to Jlcang-ttOMflia tbo riwr fullA, ronjjljly, about bix fcvl pci mllo ; 
fulfill Kuang'kwydiu, Im' P‘| n^- alui H, oLoLit tbreo foul e fejui P’^ing'-ibab to CliTrnjj-ching, 
luwo npprcNiiibtitely, niootcca tnehes, auil in its lower oounrt." Leas tbau six Iiuihaa. I" nMn 
UufaaK’ the TllK!bi.n bonier, tu Wn.-ira its fiill l« not h&i UIjjid eS^lit feet per mile. 

Fmr tlio ilSflirepet! bcLweeU tlm river loicla nt P'ins-flhin and Cliune-chioR I bn™ 
coinpbt^d lb CVS (A) fiOlb llte baramCljieal rtctini ia Captnib BUklutoU^B book, sml 

tbrte otUcTi (B) fituu s Eimilar ivooril kept by mjBcIf when mtwjbwl to Itr, GnwveDor'* 
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if pofisiblc^ a froiiii condactor. Tlio magietjatfi of tbc pln<3e, a nativia of 
Haokow^ Was mtich jotorcatcd to hc&r that the foreign Hcttlemont i» 
flonriiihing. Thd military official w a rolativo of tho Prefect of Tiontffin 
who waa pnnisht'd for compUdty in the tnaBoaoro of IS70. 
tftantllug Biich advantages, they exhibitdl the nsnal deoBo Chineao 
ignomnoo ^ the military gcntlemonii for iofitanee, bGing anxious to know 
Tvhethor the of England is abto the ruler of France* They 

informed mo that a Lolo foray wa« expected^ and tbat I had better tnko 
the high rood, by Tnng'ch'tiati and Chao-tung; but this I declined to 
dOj wishing to see more of the Gold Hiver. For their objection that 
there was no road throngh tho mountains 1 was prepared, having with 
the osHiatanoe of a peddler compiled a lij$t of stages* Tho offieiala 
examined this document with clofws attention, and after coosnltatiDn 
declared that no finch lino of ronto existed ; which is not aurpriaingj, for 
I aftonv'ardB diiooveridd that moot of tho placeH were imaginaTy* They 
pmmisodT however, to fiimiab a guide who w'eidd conduct ns to tbo bank 
of the Niu*lan river, but on starting next moniing no such functionary 
put in appeamtice. 

As seen from {Th'iao-chia the ascent IckjIcs short and gradual hnt 
having surveyed it loiaiircly from tho heights on tho other bank wo 
knew that a whole day's climb was to be expected; and in effect the 
»teep Jtigxag roquirod eight hours to snnnount, Including Frequent 
rc-sts* After having ascended a little more thsn 7000 feet wo stood on 
the top of tho pass, cxpoc^ting to see tho plateau of Northern YOimnu 
stretching before us* No such easy fertimo awaited tis; the highest 
point of the pai^a is a small flat ending abruptly on the east in a 
procipice some 25 degrees out of the perpendicular, nnrl 1500 feet deep, 
which again terminates in an undercut limestone bluff, tho wall of an 
encwscil torrent running in a contrary' direction to that of tho Tangtzu* 
Tho further eide of this chasm is a broken plateau, partly eultivatod, 

T3]q thTVB dciL'irinlnnLiuDt id lidtb Oiisiia ue tlcriTei] from thu Scrcjnl mottiiD;^* 
niUltlA 7 f Btid DYcnirij; pru«»uTt*. (C) and (D) an oLbujinl from s companion cf tlip 
i£iii<i ta tboM two iccoidfl wl th tba mtAn t3rt«9iim at Chatijrn-eliln^ for the 
{tGrioil#, re^tvnxl hj myself daring Uio liut tlirce ycuix. eai] duly carrovled. 
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For tho Imrolof Iho YsngtiQ at ChunfHdjiflg I han uhtalntd adclenainatioD 

'whiuhijaiiiiol be wry wide of the truth, v it is ttie rriuni^of outbs four thmamai] readhig^ 
for pressoro (with. Kaw correctiotLM) end 
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but a few milcfl southwanl tlio snrlaw Hplitji into a wild fugieu of Iwro 
craga and galUcu 

Our OTiiipiiuy lodgeU for the night in a hut tha door of which was 
the only adit for light and exit for the umolEe of a fire of dwarf bamboOfi. 
The place—or rather u wallod hanilct ou a promontory cloHO at hand— 
is called Ai-chut) (“ precipice-foot”) and ia appKsprtatolj named* Tho 
narrow |>uth, a mere step from one precipice to anoth&r* is imminentiy 
pcrilooB- At one point called T'an'jjf ng^tari chaTcool-shoa ")it ctosbcs a 
kind of ahoot down which stones and massw of earth descend with very- 
iuiprcsaive Telocity^ dislodged from the heighta aboxo by wind, or rain, 
or browhing goats. Wn ijaw nothing more formidahle than fmgiiieiits 
the size of paving-atones oomo down tmahiug along with Icajja of 100 
feet into tho golf below. At this spot tho [Mitli* which for 50 yards is a 
fijot-wide track raiumoil with the hock of a hoo in the loose slope of 
earth launched froni above, is of coume in continuous process of being 
carrieil away* Ihcro is probably uo danger for an rnicncnuibered 
pasaenger who Can run lightly acroas, and moreover the approach of the 
cannouading stones can ho heard Bevoml seconds hefors they reach the 
tmek; nevertheless our heavily Tveightetl coolies were glad to gain the 
safe side. In winter an additional danger is canned by falling mosses 
of Snow for which reason a man is stationed at tha spot to aum 
travellers. 

A little further on wn were shown a lei® ahmpt slope down whieJt, 
on tho day bo fore our arrival, a untivo had rolled some 150 feet, 
bringing up fortnuately in a cl map of »hrubberj'* Tho poor follow hod 
superfluously increased, the depth of his descent by beginning it from 
tho brunches of a troo out of which ho foil. Boiug very thieWy clothed 
ho broke no bones, but his faco was terribly djimaged. "When wo 
arrived ho was begiuuing to rcoovor, after au insoQsIhiUty of fourteen 
hours. * 

Wfl wem surprised to be overlukcu, at Ai-^ihuo* by the military 
officer of Ch^iflo-chift, who, anxious, as lie soul, for my safety, 1 ifld thought 
it better to ctmie and escort mo himself. Strangely enough, almost as if 
to prove the danger of tho traoh, his servant had fallen over tho edge, 
but in ono of iho least pranipitoua placotu Although bo bad only gone 
down about thirty feet, in two luouuds, ho ueomed seriously hurt a nd htid 
to lio loft hohind in charge of tho cottagers, 

Thu struaui which has excavated the floor of this nivino probably 
enters the Tting-ehhum river somewhere near Its mouth Gamier s 

map), Yarious ways in whioh a torrent ■wears out harvl limestone maj 
hero he studied from abundant examples. High upright bluffii—them 
is a splendid instouco about three miles alxjve bu-nl-wo, closing tho 
aveuuo in that direction ; solitary toilers nud pinnacles left standing in. 
tho middle of the rtivinc, and natural bridges, are all met with. At 
Fa-ni-wo the track erwsea the torrent by a broad natural vieduetj in 
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other wonla, the torrent ilisappcars into a cavern from which, after a 
auhterrancan passage of several hundred feet, it reissues.* The tunnel 
was only opened in 1859; before which date the now perforated hund of 
rook was the dam of a lake. The water is said to have burst through 
underground suddenly, leaving a large expanse of its bed, now a 
cluster of paddy-Belds, high and dry. Fa-ni-teo means, and is, a 
“ mud-ncst.” 

From that village to Wei*ku, on the l)ank of the Xiudan river, wo 
journeyed for three tlays over a range the highest pass of which we 
unjSBcd at an altitude of about 9000 feet. The road is not difficult, 
unless in such rainy weather as we plodded through. Grassy plateaun 
well adapted fur pasture and woodeil glens not too steep for cultivation 
sup{)ort a sparse ])opulatiun which lives, in a large degree, on maize 
and potatoes. Maize kceisi for a year, I was told, without becoming 
mouldy, and potatoes last abrnit half as long. This season, however, 
the maize had failed, but the natives laughed at tho idea of famiiio 
since they can procure grain for next to notliing from tho lower country. 
Food is alwit^-s abundant; the great difficulty is to obtain clothes, 
money lieing very scarce. Although to a {mssing view the jteople seem 
plunged in tho deepest poverty, they are probably far better off than tho 
famine-threatened millions of Xorthem Chino. 

From tho dangerously steep descent to Wei-ku a grand view is 
obtained of the Niu-lan gorges—much grander indeed than from tho 
narrow approaches to Cliiang*ti where the same river was crossed by tho 
French expedition, and more lately by Mr. Grosvenor. Little idea cun 
be given by mere demrription of these stupendous gullies. A scries of 
bluffs, height above height, itmccessibly abrupt, rise on both banks to 
an average of at least 4000 feet above the river, and many ]K>aka reach a 
much greater altitude. Tlie confined stream is from sixty to a hundred 
yards broad, with a velocity too great to allow of fair estimate. Speaking 
roughly, its level must fall some 1200 feet in tho twenty miles from 
Chiang-ti to M’ei-ku and has still to fall about 1000 feet Iwforo tho 
Yangtzd is reached. 

Wei-ku prcteiuls to bo a market village, but i(^ the residence of a 
liarber bo accepted as a criterion it cannot claim the style. Tho harl»cr 
is itinerant. Tho tax-gatherer, on tho otlier hand, is a confirmed 
resident, collecting a few cash as Likin on tho miserable traffic in sugar 
from Mi-liang-pa. The jurisdiction of Ch'iao-chia T'ing terminates at 
this point. We crossetl tho Niu-lan in a ferry-boat sixteen years old, up 
to our ankles in water, half tho crow of four being employed in lialing, 
and after a zigzag climb of 3600 foot found ourselves on the rim of the 
01uM>-t’ang plateau at the hamlet of Shni-kou. 

• On the oonvUnt occarrcooo of ouch phcoomnui ia 8ooUt-Wttt Cliina, see an 
intCTMting extract of a IctU-r fmin tlie Ut« Lkutcuont Francia Gamier, in tho ** Intru- 
ductary Eaasy " prefixed to Captain OiH*# * Birer of Golden 8nnd,*p. (GO].—[H. Y.] 
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Tha odppor for ^vbich YOnnaD is famous is mmeil nlmost ^xclasirely 
in this part of tho provmw, that ia to Bay from. Hsan^ticn Cliou north- 
wflTtlR to the Ssu-ch'nati frontier^ from the GoM Kiver cast\i-arilB to 
tho hurdcr of Kucichouj or n little boyond. The mtwt productive centre 
is TOpitted to be in the eeighhoiirhood of Tting'Obhiati, In the low hills 
imnied lately aonth of that city the metal occurs in a pure state, thongli 
generally in ma^'R too large to bo capable of proiEtable exploitation. 
Silver la another valiioblo product of the same region ; the richeat mines 
in the whole Empire, if native opiition may be accepted^ are aitnated 
close to Lo-niii^Vang, a villago three or four miles cast of Shni-kou, 
In gcncr:d tho richeat fields of lioth metals lie near tlio Gold ] liver, 
Nil doubt tho Lolo conntrj% interrening between tliLa region and the 
similar metallifcTons district of Chien-ch^ang, containB tho samo rcsonrccsi. 
'l1io diBordarSj rohheries, Jealousies, pocolationa, and prejudices^ which 
repress mining indnstiy' throughout China, attain their cnlminaGou in 
this part of YDnnan, Before the mines can bo adcq^nately vrorted 
YQnnau nnmt bo peopled^ the Lolc^ must ho fairly treated, roads must 
bo constructed, the fecilitie# offered for navigation by tho Upper 
YangtzCi must be improved:—in short, China must be clviliseiU A 
thousand years would bo too short a period to allow of such a eonsum-* 
matron unless some forco from without should nccelerato the impulse. 
Verhaps the Iwst hope for the improvement of this region is that tho 
inuTiagcment of tho minea may bo ’ki’jthdTTiiivn from Pro%'incial control 
und worked directly under Imperial anthority by some sucli mijiod 
organisation as that which at present regulates the collection of tho 
III nri time enstoms. 

There is a good douiJ of cultivation on these downs in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Lu-tien and T'uo-yuan and ri>nnd Chao-t'ung Fu, but tho 
greater part is imtilled. At Shui-kon half my compMiny of coolies, 
alarmcil by tlio widespread apprehensien of a Lolo inTaaion, broke into 
rouk mutiny and niadu for tho Cbuo-t^ung road ; but we had llttlo 
difficulty in replticing them and rather gained by their desertion, which 
taught ua how to econouiiso carriage. After traversing ton miles of 
nnprodnctivQ slopes wo descried, near Kui-ln-ch'i, tho surprising snd 
]»laasant novelty of a i^tirirotul, along an open vale grown with niairo 
und buckwheat, and bordered by the led-leavcil lactincr-trcfi, the trunk 
of which is’ seamed with black tiger-stripes, tho Bears of inciBtons 
through which tlio lacquer has boon drawn, Farm-houtfcs wore now 
nniucroas, and many a mde cart built oxclHaivoly of wood without a 
particle of iron w^as laid up in onlinary at their dooxa. ICu-chai, w'hero 
wo were glad to find rice, wlicat^flonr, and a plentiful provisiou of oil, 
is the first village worthy of tho name which w'd had soon since leaving 
Gli'iao-chnn. AVe travelled twenty milea nr more along this fortunate 
vole between low ranges which retain a fow vestiges of forest. Tho 
pnaturo-lund supports large floefcB of aheop, and cattle of a divarfcd rare. 
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A cow is wottii (ibolit iCa.j untl a shocp about 4if. A ponj' auibiblc 
for ploiigli-Tifort fctobcB 40a. ► 

'l‘Le Cliau-t'itng pltit&ftu fiboiild natker "be jregarilei aa a bdiain; its 
waters uitlicr tlisappear Into tko ground or convorgo by cinjuitonB 
cbannols into tU& Tn-kuan river. A kigb rim preventfl tboir enturing 
the Niu-laD or (directly) tke Yangt^il; a fact wKicli eoema to bhow 
that the gorges in which thoao rivers ran liave bceti split open by 
upheaval. Wo asoended tUii( rim as w'o quitted the valcj and at Fai- 
fa-ch*i, a hamlet which wo readied on tho 30tb, wc had risen to a height 
of nearly 9000 feot above uea. There aru iKioror eommunitics in tlie 
world time that of Fai-fa-cb*i, but it niny servo aa a speeitneu. The 
liaiiilet lb oomjKffiod of six buta^ including the etibtom-hoeso, all built of 
wattle and dab, the latter licing oow-dungi, alniN: the lueal mud will not 
bticlc^ The largest hnt nieaauToa 24 feet by 10 i to secure it against the 
tierce winds which sweep over tho dcwTis, its wnUs arc propiwd on the 
onthide with |iQka. A rude plongh, two hoes, a flail, an axo, three 
bneketSt n tub, a table two foot high, two stools six iuehc# high, and a 
ci,>mfortablq looking wicker bod strewn with hay, form tho inventory 
of the furuilnro. Tho goodman is blind, ono side of the hoiiBewifo’s 
face is black, and the child haa a stiff knee. Tho six huts lodge forty 
iwuplo. To build a but c««U 13i. ; a ycar’^s rent for the fanio is 3 j. 4d., 
but nobody w ho can affonl to be alsBcnt stays hero in the winter, Tho 
cubtom-house is alJKJ of wicker and cow-duiig. The sUifT of officers 
omsists of a commissioner and funr tide-w"aitcn9—an eighth of tbo 
population. The olEce fumitare is a bed and a hole in the ground, 
whieb letter tbe Commissioner eupplios at bis own expense witb a Are 
of oak cbaituab Affable aa his kind generally are in matters iincou* 
nected wdth bnbiuess, he invited mt to eat our breakfast in this aitart- 
ment, but as tbero was not eimce to stand upright in we preforTcd tho 
more eaimcieua hut next door. Hu collects what are called ■* fourfi^oted 
dues”—an ad vahutu levy on cattle, sheep, ponies, end pigs—and 
jinuually returns a total of nine pounds sterling to his superions, Ix^sides 
supporting bunself and under-stritippers on the receipts, 

Ilere wo were informed that near Lo-ma-eh'^ang more than forty 
ifilvcr mines are intermittently worked; that the moat pro(liictlve, 
smiled Shih-t/.D.'nao (“Lion-skull") yields eight ounces qf silver for 
every pound of om ; Uiat the rock is oiocedingly bard, and that tliO 
miners keep large fires burning for ten days together in order to soften 
it. Tiiat the workmen gain little profit, but are enabled to livo some- 
wbat more luxuriously than farm-kboureTs. That before the Moliam- 
moduu troubles thu mining inspector, resident at Lu-tien, made Tls. 50 
(15^.) a day by his appointment, but that lit prefieet he makes nothing. 
That in consequence of dkordors and maladministration voi^i' little 
work is now condiaetcd, and that the surrounding conntiy is more 
i LepovoTished than ever. 
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A few milca beyond Fai-fflL-clil we reached the where the trticlc 

attains its highest level, viz, 9700 feet. A venerable but blasted picif„ 
the only tree ivithin sights laarlcs the position.. The downs are hetu 
covered witli a dense growth of dwatf bamboo a foot or more high. 
As we turned a hnoU, one of those discoveries which so soldom fall to 
the fortuno of a modert], tourist flashed uiion me. About twenty miles 
iILstaut to the north-west, in a cloudlosii sky, rose a stiipondoua boss, 
tbo ciilmmating point, and the terminal, of a btiowy ridge somo fifteen 
miles long. Tlio height of the ridge can only be eetimated^ os I j^os- 
sessed no mean^ of measuring low angles oonveniently. An approii^ 
mation may however be easily made since the snow lies loiv upon it 
iluriiig the hottest season. Captain Gill found the snow-line iu Knsteni 
Tibet at about 17,000 in lat, 30® j hero our latitude is S6% and wo must 
allow at least a thonsand feet for the anow-ooveted part; 18*000 feet 
seems there fore the lowest permissible estimate. The predominating 
boas, which reaciublea a cap of liberty, jirebably 2000 feet higher* 
The summit falls to the Yangtiu in a sorioB of tciTaceSi w'hich from 
below appear hko parallel ridges, and abuts on the river with a precipino 
or precipices—which innat bo 8000 feet iihtwo its waters. The undu¬ 
lations of the plateau prevented, a fair sight of the gorges beneath* and 
a tarn in the river ohot them from view when wo detfcended to its bank* 
The nest visitor* it ia to be hoped* will do the rcgiaii moro coini>lotely. 
I was stniiiling too near those overwhelming heigh ta and depths to be 
able to judge calmly of their proportioos—physically too near tho gorges, 
and mentally toq clcec to the libertyn^ap, althongh, as I have said* it 
was somo twenty miles away* Later and mature reflection has brought 
Httlo result beyond a violent desire to go there again. 

iScing in Lolo-land the mountain is of conrso inaccessible to the 
Ohinese; hut it 18 u ooiispicuous object to the natives of the Yung-abaii 
district, who call it *‘T''ai-yang Cb^iao**'—the " Sun-bridge'’—suraly a 
iiuignificcut name, and not inappropriate ; tlio setting sun traverses the 
crown of that portontons causeway* 

Tho mountain-rangtB of Saiu-cb'uftn run* vi-ilh very little oxcoptiou, 
in a direction varying from N.E. to N.Jf.E.j and the Sun-bridge abides 
ly the rule. It seemed therefore almost certain that the Gold liiver 
must follow this same general course from Ch^iBo-chia to l^ing-shoii, 
aud that the elegant northward meander with tho graceful turn eafitwjso 
provided for it by curtographora is a bit of freehand draudng* TJii» 
Efurmiae tui-iicd out to he correct. The Jesuit suircyorB, it is jirobablc* 
did not visit the stretch between Cb'ino-chia s^nd Fo-kuan-t'sun* but 
trii.stod to such [nformatiem os was obtainable in tho neighbouring 
town-H ; in their time both banks wore in Lolo territory, and indeed tbey 
were more concf'med with tho position of cities than with tho miudte 
dolincation of rivers and ridges* 

Continuing onr journey we began to find that the Chao-t'ung plateau 
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Iiere up fnt* ft nqmbqr of parullel rangos oodoftlng doe'p ftnd 

nftrrow ravines. At tlie end of two eliort marchcii a suJdfto tdra broftglit 
u<s into tliQ gruftsy bolloTp- of lina-ku LftkOt—Iftko boiag in this ineiUnco 
ft euphenuftm for nmiali. Thuujiandft of aheep ftTO licro bred for the aalco 
of tlieir -p^oob which is mnDufictured into D>lo foltn IVo Ijonght u 
ahocp for 2«., returning tiio akin to the eteplierd& TLo onimah! arc 
aftid to tsulFer greatly from foot-dieewMij Cftuacd by the doinpnosH of tho 
ellmfttc. Bain lifttl hem fallou f&r forty days, with three days inter- 
tuUsion^ and ciiniu on again towards eveniDg with & wild wind. It 
tioeda not to doseribo tho miiioiy of a night spent on a bed of hay with 
u pigiity beside it, a mlioepfold next door, and a pair of cats caracoling 
and romping abont tho place in tlio bojKJ pcrliapa oF keeping thcnisolvcs 
warm. Tho cold blast whiatled tb rough tho oow'-dnng and wattle, 
acaroely allowing onr bamboo firo oven to soionltlor, Gro'ving mckloKj 
towardft morning we woke up tho hoosowifo and doeirvHl her to tum the 
pigs oot of doom and to take tfao cate Into bod wilh her ; for tho 
iiitemticoft of tho wattle, though close enough to eicludo pigs, allo\ved 
fice admlceion to cat5« She noceded to this oxorbitant request with 
a^iologioti instead of murmurs, and about noon next day wo partied on 
ihc best of tormBn Hero wo liegHn a continuous descent, but delayed 
by the rain, did not rcacb tho Yangt^u bank at T^ang-liu-shn imlil tlio 
4tli, after two days' downhill, a horizontal distaneo of qigbt miles, and 
a vertical onu of BOOO foot. During the first day we pnsseil through 
tho mo.st improssivo sceneiy’ of Western SfiU'oh'iian, but tbo deep 
gorges bound Oil on tho furtlior side by the immonsitiea of tbo “ Sun- 
hridgo” must be described by tho next traveller; all waft invisiblo touw. 
Indeed tho fog was so little traTislucont that wo wore several timeit 
brought to a standstill by the impossibiUty of seeing tho path under our: 
fcoh 

Miaq-w'ft, half-wmy down, is a hamlet not more tliau 70 yards jsquaics 
fturrouuded with a bostionod mud-wall 20 feet high. A little further 
on wc paseed on our right tho sraaU city of Yung-shan, high up on tho 
slope. It is said that the geomanoeru who selected its situation weighed 
the Boil of tho noighbonrliood bulk against bulk, and choosing that 
which showed tho high^t Bpccillo gitivity, built the city upon it, 
being likely to ufRird tho most scdld foundation. Tho weuthor had 
cloar^, and wo could now see hon? and there tho precipitous sides of 
tiio Sun-bridge" peering blackly through rents iu tho white curtnfa 
of mist. IJow and agnin wo could just deserj" tho summit, but its 
diouding fioldi* looked more liko gold than snow, and from otit low level 
tho irregular edges of tho temioea were projected like peaks upon it. 
Ill tho north-west, beneath a patch of lighted sky, a long jagged crest 
sharp and clear as A now cut Baw', and not very difieront in colour, 
Hhowod tho continuntion of tho range towards and beyond Lui-po-t’ing, 
From such a position the whole Bystom seemed a wLldemess of peaks; 
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Imt wbon ^vo afterwcirda gained a liighut lovvl it l«caiuo evii|oQ.t that 
the itiitdQiiBj la to form plateauB mther thdti 

Att wo were plnngicig down the steepest of gotge-roadB ntnoeg olifl# 
And cascades we met General Chung, the oommaudaet charged with the 
protection of the district against Lolo invasion* The old gentloiiuinj 
who ivaa on his way to Yung-shan, greeted uie vety Itindly by dis* 
monnting* taking OB' his dapping straw hst, and shaking hands. Xhiring 
the ITaiping wars, he said, ho had made friends with many foreigners j 
Aiid meeting lOO suddenly in this wild region reminded him of tlioee 
ulirring times* Hearing of my approaoh he had loft iastrnctiona at his 
t|nartors of Sli't’ien-pft to make me eomfortable. I think the veteran 
was unroigncdlj glad to sea irc* 

Soon wo struck thei hank of the Gold KivcT near the hnnilet of 
Yang-lin-shu, in lat* 27^ 50^^ whore it issn'ea from the mouth of a narrow 
deJilo, the height^ brnadtb, and depth of which could, perhaps bo more 
CBnily measured than described. Unlil Her Majcaty^a Foreign. Office 
supplies its eervanta in Western Ssii^h’uan Tivith delicate ncientidc 
iiistmnicnta, or allows them to write reports in blank veme, little justico 
will be done to tho Suti-hiidgo and its goigee. unless some Humboldt 
cofuo this way* 'The stream* now a mddiHh-yellow mud-colonr, runs in 
roDk’Strown whirls and races which snub any quc&tiain aliout its naviga¬ 
bility. Yang-lin-filiii and its neighbourhood is much favoured by Lulo 
invaders as a point for crossuig into Chincflo tcrritoiry. Many an 
anoedote was told ne about their inroads. They ^1510 driven across the 
river in tho reign of Yungchcitg—rt hundred and fifty years sgo—and 
up to the present time the Chinese authorities have oontentod tbomsolvcd 
with maintaining tlmt lino, though in a very inoympotent manner. 
Geneml Chung has only 300 soldiers to guard 00 miles of frontier. 
"When the Black-bouea project a foray they eend hem1d!i Bovorul months 
beforehand to proclaim their intention, and the Chinese* knowing that 
the severest reprisals would follow any ill-trcutnient of these cmisaaritis* 
jillnw Ihem to return, accept tlieir warning, and retire to a safe distunce 
or assemble in a fortiSed petiitiou. The invaders cross the river at 
uuiiVatebed pbices in boats built of thin plank (more probably coruc1et» 
tjUch us may bo seen on the T'ung river*} capable of fioating six or seven 
men* and so light fts to bo ccisil}* carried by one. Early winter is the 
season they generally affect for their forays. They' do not kill ^inresUt- 
ing people provided a nominal ransom he paid or pTomised; but vigorous 
youtlrs* young women, cattle, and salt* are unsparingly carried away. 
If resiutaucD be offered they destroy crops. Their most trusted wcujiou. 
tho spear* is a twicnty-four foot polo of Ch’ing-kang wood—kind cf 
oak—headed wjth a spike fuur ur five inches long. They have no fire¬ 
arms, but cotctiiouly usa cros-'ihowB. The country pccjdu scldiini make 
any resistance* Captives wLu have boen carried off way bo ransoutod, 
but the price is generally too high, Tlic gtjodtnan of my IcKlging 
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oTitfli'O'O Miav>-vva tins Bcvon relatives now in captivity, and in twelro 
VGftrs Ilia cottngo liaa bcon nioo times brimt out. A woman wlioni we 
met hcid been delivered from bondage at w’liat seems tbo moderate 
valuation of sisteeii taels—say 5b—but sueb a sum, I W!is told, is 
difficult to Tsiao. Great ntmibors of Ckincso, foT the most part slaves, 
nrt? to bo found in tbo Lolo country \ tbiiee bom Ibcre, or captured 
ynung, and who speak tbe language, arc voiy well treated; many oveu 
do not care to return; but when I naked three or four refugcca what 
they hurl found to complain of, they replied with dcriaivo laughter— 
They m&ho ns abopherdn and womlcutters and only give ns oue btiek- 
wheat coko n day*" 

Seeing tborofom that the natives live almont noAt door to slnvc* 
bnuters, it is not surprising to find all the faiiii'houBes fortifiod* Hem 
indeed* oveiy Cbinamnn’s house us litemlly, his castle ^ geuemlly a 
Jugb wall ou fonr mdes with n bastion at opposite angles, and soniotiuiea 
n df’injcm tower three stories high in tbo interior; tho whole built of 
mud, and perhaps girdled with a thick caotnu-hedge* Additional 
buildings b^g often roquirotl, fresh works are apjjended to the original 
defences, so that in eonrao of time a very picturesipio confnsion of brown 
towers and irregular wnlls results. Q'ho interior of such boliUs is k^Ks 
nttmetivo* being filthy beyond expression* 

Persons unacquainted, or Hujucrfiaially ncquaintod, or onc^idedly 
acquainted* with tlio Chitn.’SC rt^iRiq wdll ask bow it can be that this 
]^temal government spends ndieulous millions in the recovery of 
Kushgaria and Kuldjn, and Icavies thousands of its nationals, w ithin the 
bounds of its patriLmoniRl eigbteeti provinces, in a conditJou or an 
imminent possibility of arrant slavery. It would bo boi^eless to think 
of cantradiotiug such ati argument by the authority of the sparse nnd 
igjiorout w'itneKieB 1 liitvc been able to interrognto. But fortunately 
for the interests of tmlh and credibility I can adduce tlio evideuco of 
It bluropean, who bad tho ill-luck to bo overinken by a Lolo foray in 
the country' between Yung-shan and Takuan* It wjU he observed that 
he regartlH tho question from a Chinese point of view. As an educated 
Prenehman, long resident in Western Chino, ho may be considered 
capabTo of judgment, and a devoted ndssiauary wull not bo refueiKl 
the privilege of CKdonce. Fijr that matter, tlio luixturo of pathos, 
humour, and piety, which composes his nanr&live, is Inuitnona with 
ingenuous veracity, 

‘‘In tho beginning of 1860 I intended to mnko an excursion into tlio 
country' of the I-jcn , not only with the object of promoting the conversion 
of thoso tribes, but to obtain tbo xelcaso of several Cliristians who had 
been carried into captivity. Unfortmiately I had laid my pinna witliout 
consulting tho Hantili* The season in wliioh those brigands commit 
their ravages being already well advanced, wc hoped to keep clear of 
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thorn, but as will bo seen in tboic(itiel our oApDOtation was disappointed* 
TLu Munts^u and the I-jen ftro ono Bnd the eamo people ; tlioy treat ona, 
nnotlier as brotbeniT and indeetl arc hrothoTit, The only d i (ferenoo is that 
the I-jttn live in toibmiBsion to the Chinese GovoTninent, pAjiag taxes 
and aUowini? tho officials to visit them, hut at the samo time rttaiuing 
coraploto authority over thoir own people* Tho Mim trii* on the oontfary, 
hoTo never been reduced to subjection : too feeble to oppoao the Imperial 
foreee thev have dicson to ahaiiiion their conn try rather than endure a 
forci^ yoke and h&vo taken refuge in the mountains called Tictiig'Bhan, 
which form a oonBideiablo plateau, proteoted by inacecBsiblo heights, 
l^etwcon tho provincefl of Ssil-chWii, Ylinnan, and Kueichon. 

When I started on the 2nd of January 1 had hoanl nothing of & 
Mantstu incursiou, bnt on the way, news cntiio of the inroad of a body 
uumbering SOOO. It was near noon and a fow mika more would have 
taken U 3 out of danger, , . * * when oo u uudden tlueo of tho liondita ran 
out of n pine-forest towanls ns and cut off our retreat, 1 at on w gave 
tho alarm and cried, "Sanvo qui pout” at the top of my voice, hat alas 
it was too late* One of our party who wm on ahead managed to hido 
hiinaelf in the underwood and was lucky enough to escape dieeovery; 
the rest of us, three in number, took to bight; two ef our enemies stopped 
to ransack my bundle which had been abandoned to tliciii* whilo tho 
third followed Us lip: but tho yells of tho wholo baud, which was ap¬ 
proaching, took away ftU thought and pow er of resistance. My servant, 
the first to lie overtriken, tccciveil six thrusts of a spear, and after being 
stripped of all his clothes was left for dead* Meanwhile 1 ran with all 
uiy might, in company with tho man who remained;, and already began 
to have hopes of escaping, w'hcn wo met another Imud waitnig for us m 
the w ay. Seeing them come on, ready to ran ua through with their 
s^H'ars, 1 called out that wo w cjuld surrender. Eight or ten Mantiu 
lliTowing dowTii their weajKms, immediate!}' mshsHLlupou me, and literally 
iwised mo off my lcg« clear of the ground : ono pulled off my shoes and 
tM>cks, another my coat, shirt, &c., all workingsiniiiltaueoiiBly, so that the 
buhiiicss was soon over. I felt giddy and dosed during the openittiou, 
especially os there was no knowing how it wfoiild end, hut I rciuoiiil>cr 
that 1 repeated without ccjssotion siti invocation to Jesus and Maiy, 

Having tom up my clothes, anil given every man his shore, they 
set off again, taking nio with them. Being arnoiig tlie firwt to arrive in 
the plain, we made a short halt to eat piirt of our Ixioty, pigs, fowls, 
ducks, Jtc. Here it is every one for hiimU-df; those who bad looted any¬ 
thing partook of tho banquet 3 their le«H fortnuato Oomradw watched 
them at work. As for mytftlf, siiuatting tinder an old wall, I did my 
l>t!iyt to give the wind os Little hold as pcBsilde* \V ben any of them came 
near mo I said in a respectful tono-“* blaster, it is vejy cold ; lend mo a 
garment no matter wbat, aud I will return it.' Many of them Lsughed, 
tho better mode no reply, some asked i f I would like a fiogglng to warm my 
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back; bnl^ ono, inora compiLBaionate than tliQ gt^vo ino a little bit of 
a cloakj 'which aJthongU tw (^hort was of tlio very gneateat Ecrvice. aiay 
the Lonl recompense him for that action, 

** By the time the hrigaitde had deTToured tlie few pigs they haii killed, 
the w'hole bond hod asseiubled, oompcecd of from 1200 to l^OO men. It 
was now getting lata, and every one looked for a good mikiiy 

camped ont mi tho oiion plain, and tho refit found loilging lu buildings 
which tho Chinese had deaoi'tcd On ilieir approach. The troop to w'liich 
I belonged retired to a good-BiEed houBo which aholtored its from the min* 
and wind* moat luqklly for mo, for I was not In a fitate to brave the 
open air in anch weather, Onr initallation was cfFocled withont much 
ceremony, and I had to wait,ontaido until everyl»ody wqb suited. The 
day*fi chase having lioen pretty succesaful, it was merry' in camp that 
night though without much clmtge for oaohing. Xotliiug can well ho 
aimplcr or sjieedior than tho manner in which these people prepare thetr 
food. Having lighted a great fire with our boot's benches, tables, and 
bedfi, they threw into an iron pan four or five pigs, largo and stnall, 
1 limed them two or thrioo timea with a stick, und. the beasts 'werocon- 
Hidered to bo cooked, althougb the lialr was hardly half singcah The 
head cook then perfermeil his office and every one came up for a pieoo 
according to hia rank. 1 have never been ablo to understand bow thciso 
rude gnllets could bo easily swallow tho bristles of tho ueimals. To eat 
raw dcsli ia nothiug out of the way for people of their condition; but not 
to n:'inovo the hair scouie a novelty. By vray of dessert they brought in 
an ox, which wua prepared in thes&nie way, hair, hide, and alL Though 
I hnd fott-n nothing that day, the idea of clnimiug a share of the bominet 
did not occur to mo j imlctd tho thought of being ofiTcred nny was 
alarming, for it must be remarked that one is obliged to cat nil they 
offer, under pain of incurring their indignation. If any oneahowy signs 
of dJHgust he will have to swallow tho ftUh which they will at ouoo add 
tohiM miion, and w'ill get beaten into the bargain. 1 wna boginniug to 
think myself wife, when the nian w'ho hnd given mo tlio cloak came op 
With abemt a j.ionud of fieah, all red and reeking with the natural heat of 
tho oniiiiiil. It may be imagibo<1 how^einbarnuvsed I wub, especially when 
I Baw' that the man was watching how I should get through it I ilv 
Doudition who quite w^retchc'd enough w'itiiout making it worse by 
belroying any repuguance, so I luado the beat of it by biting off four 
mouthfuls, which took many a turn ia in}' mouth lefore pm«ing into my 
stomach. But when ho happened to look the other wa}' I seijced tho 
Opportunity to hide the iiiurael, and fur want of a better pdoco put it 
between my fwt. lie ictumed a uioiueut after and a^ked mo jf I hod 
oaten it all, and when I replied ' You have given me a grout deal too much j 
I will finish it to-iuorrow/ tfio good fellow picked it up from where I 
pointed to it with my finger, and ute it very comfortably, although 
it was quite cold. This induced mo to believe that ho had deprived 
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Limsolf of it for lay aake. From that titiio forwan.! wo were very (^ood 
fru-ada, aud I have no doaht tJiat ho dil mncli sabBeqUi Titly to svt me at 
liUTty. 

After H-upper I witu cliainod contrary to general usage my 

handH end feet wore left fiw, and I managed to got a little sleep. The 
forenoDu ef the following day waa a tm ihg time. Hy friend and bene¬ 
factor had gone to pillage in the neighbourhood* Besides going without 
breakfast and dinner I Imd enough to endure, and they would hsrdl)' 
allow mo to approach tlio lire. Some wendd pull my hair, or give mo u 
kick, or a box on tho car, or a blow with a pipe ; otliora amused them¬ 
selves hy plucking my beard, this one pulling out the 'ivhite hairs and 
that ono the black, while a third, Hading the opemtiou tedious, brongiit 
a fioming brand aud roosted my chin unmercifully, iMorc thau once 1 
had a very olooa view of kuife or spearj. bnt thciu wjm always soino 
helping hand to ptit aside the blow, or houio tender heart to interoeile. 
At last thoy sent ino to turn the mill, and this was the end of my miseries 
and the beginning, 1 may almost say, of cumfort. T had scarcely begun 
work when all tho chiefs come to look on ; some w'onderod at my while 
skin amlothei-s made spoit of my uw'kwardness, but before I had ground 
many haudfulstliqy all cried out together. ^ That w ill dov Como and wurm 
yourself It was 'quito tiiuc, for 1 was all stiff with cold, and could 
only walk slowly and with grciat difficulty, so that it was easy to sco tlmt 
I could not long enduro such a life. The HlautEu accordingly oflfored to 
ransom iiio for 1000 ouucos of silver; a little later ihi'}'reduced the 
demand to 50 ouncftfl, wdth IGUO Itis. of salt, and twenty pissocs of cloth. 
■AVtll,^ 1 said, *you do not roquiro evoriuueh, but how can I raise money 
here, or find eloth, or burrow salt? \ou have taken cv'ory'thing I ha*! 
with uie ; wbat can I offer you now 1 have nothing left ?' ^ly OTgumenfs 
w'ero so dear and jiuit, even in the eyes of these brigands, that nothing 
more was said about a ransoui* 

"‘Do veu know w'bo w'e are?' ono of the ddels then nskod mo. The 
question scetucd a difficult cno to answer, eiucc I did not know wbat ho 
was driving at. I got otit of it 'witJi n bit ef Gascon sWness, which could, 
not however liavo dcocived anybody, for the diicf immediately added 
* Well, well 1 you are frightened tc>'da 3 ‘* A Vo know j'ou Chinese oail us 
thiovos and robbers, but it is you who are the robbers. All this couniiy 
Once belonged to onr fathers; Ibc^' bad ulw^iy^s Ijccu its iniistcifa and 
]ieaceable possessurs until the Chinese camo and iinjustlj' os:|tolled them. 
Wo w'ciH the w'caker, and*liad to yield; our country was ne ithcr sidd nor 
given ikwayi we come to collect the rent.- If j'un retiro to your own 
territory you will find that wo sluill not followyuu.’ ‘But, at any rate, 
1 replied,' j'OU need not kill the sick and feeble,' * If we did not,' said 
ho, ‘ who do you impimso would fullow' us ? They would all pretend to lio 
sick, and wo Ebould never make a Biugle capture.' Unfurtniiittely for the 
Chinese Government, this is true. It is admitted tliut tlio first emperore 
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of tliQ piGfKjnt ilynasty gaimnl poHacusion of Ynnnan b 3 - the violont 
expulsion of tlio aborigines j bnt It rcoiaiiis to bo wbothor the 

latter gavo occa^ou to aovere rcprosHion bj tboir bdgandago» 

During tho forty^-eiglit hours, more or less, Ti'hich. I spent ttiIIi the 
Maotz^, 1 noticed a fact wliich has Biiigularlj'' Burpiitwwl ujc. I bad 
always aappo«cd them , to bo an excecdinglj' corrupt people* for fiUub Is 
the reputation wJiieh tlio ChiiiuBo have given them, I can neverthelesH 
testify that with tho exception of a few expressions, rather vulgar than 
inaecent, I sniiv nothing in thoir uiannerE at which oven a Christbui neal 
blush. Of conrso this is no proof tliat tlieso bamlits are alwavs sq well con¬ 
ducted Tvhen Ihoy return to their niouutaina, but it shows at any rate 
that thoj' can behave well when they choose, even in tho tuiJst of an 
incursiou which is favourable to ever^- abuse of jjow'er. 

^ I thus passed thoaftemoon of HieSth, and us my laustors had sbow-n 
mo a certain kindDesa. I hoped to bo liettcr treated henceforward ; but I 
was soon undtx'oivtd ^ ouo of my fellow nlaves wliiepered in my car 

during u moment when wo ivoronot watehi'd* ‘Things are going badlj-_ 

they hnve resolved to kill you to-night after supper* or before s tax ting to- 
mom^v/ I thaukeil tho man with xi nod, for it was unsafe to talk mueh. 
Slicing no w'jiy of escaping death, 1 (bought of preparing for it the best 
way 1 could* Two bouts wont by in Uiis manner; night hod faUeu; 
several had fiiiishtd ttupper* and ijome wore still eating. I felt sure luv 
last hour had arrheil, cspeciidly w hen tbe^* came and tookaw^ay the little 
cloak which covered my shouldetn. In this extremity my ungel* 
who doubtlm w-^tched over me, ius^iiml tuo with tho idea of making what 
Is bore calUd the t^Va-cAhiMi^the appeal to kimlucsB^ftnd this is hew I 
acquitted myself of tho ceremony. Our band w us divided info five groups 
according to tho nninbor of roouia in the honso; I went to cudi group and 
in the altitude of a suppliant exelnimeib‘l appeal to the gooiliiws of 
your hearts! Ihe plan succeotled even Ix'j'ond uiy expcctaticuB. The 
ilnutoii* flattered to SCO mo on my keees boforo them, grautwl mo not 
onl 3 ' lifo hut liberty itj well, which 1 should never have dared to ask for 
In fiw-t* no iustt^ is known of their ever having released a prisoner; it 
in^Marrh or die.' It happeriB now and then that ot the moment of 
caplnre they ilismiss some of those wboiu tliey have despoiLd-nn old 
womaji. for instance, or a disabled man; but the encumpment once 
entored there is no leaving it* Tliis is not merely a general rule but 
one which hn« nu extt'ption whatever* Blessed he tl.o name of the Lonl 
w lio for my suflencd the ferocity of these men ! Death had no gre^f 
terror for me. luit tbs thought tliat my i>arento. niy brother l.lis^ionFi^k^ 
tu China, and my frien^bi in Bnrepo. would remain in crqel uuw^rtaiutv 
shout mj- Into was oxocssLvoly painful. ^ 

“I w,w lioginnins to bmitlio ngmn and to M «,(, of life 

nn.I almost of lilwrtj-, o him tho man who had Boomed all along to take 
an interest in me me apart and said. • Tliero are wvemi had people 
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nmong ub who, wotwitHftUnding their Bolomn proinis?, bib qmtu cupablif 
uf giving yod. b atab with n knita bofore etniting to-moiTOw, You hud 
be tter bo ofT tc^nigbt.' * TYbcre cun I gt> ? ^ T replied; ■ the moimtain 
iii Ml of yoiiT people, I am ignorant of tbo way, the night m dark, and 
1 ho™ noitbor clothea nor filiooe j even snpposing those diffi4Miltiea over- 
Mjuo I should still die of hunger and cold, Chmd young thru, make 
yotir mercy complete 1 T.ct me upend this night under your roof and I 
will etsrt to morrow at daybreak 1' But it xvoa in vain ; I had to go, 

I cannot conceive why Ibey wanted to get rid of mo at uuch an hour. 
They mnst have bad somo other motive than tlie wiuh to put me 
licyond reach of dangt^r, 

“ 1 bail scarcely taken a dozen ateps, bowovorj when, feoling the ntter 
imiiOBsibility of going further, I came back and said, *K:iU me if yen 
like! It makee no diffetBticoxvhether I die indoors or out. 

The banditfij generallj'^ littlu aocessible to compafl*icn, oould not help 
allying tlmt 1 was mnch to bo pitied, and asalgncd mo a eorner of the 
houBO to ulccp in, whertj by a stroke of luck I found a Fexv handfuls of 
rice-fttraw to spread over mo and retain as much warmth as [toasdile, 
Y'tiu would not believe how oold and long that night x%m>l Next 
inarning no ono thought of htirtiug me* ’\Vbon the placo xxtib a little 
eleared they let me eomo near the fire, tScated on tho groniid, I saxv witli 
pleaHuro that tho timo for sUrting xvas drawing nigh, and while I xvas 
i[u|»atiently awaiting it, u wag of the party, thinking to divert bis com¬ 
rades ftt my expenae, filled a pot with cold water and etmo and jwured 
it over my back. This attention of his made everybody laugh In'artily, 
myself excepted. The raseal was about to Indulge mo with a second 
shuw'erbath, but I did not give him time; 1 gained the door wiJJi all 
despatch, and fear made nto find ft romnaiit of strength in my legs when 
I siixv the whole party join in tho chase and pelt mo with stontus. I x cry 
soon perceived, however, that they only wishtul to hasten my flight, 
and did not Teally intend to catch me ; iiex'crtlielcss, for greater safety, 
I jumped into a rieo-ficld, being pretty cerfaiin that tln-y would not can¬ 
to puddle after me through tho slough, I purposely fell hrst on one sitte 
mid thou on tho other, pretending not to lio able to keep legs, ^ 
grent was my dread of being culled bEick la enmesh At last I hid 
Kdiind a hill’ook, and when tho ilaul/u lost sight of me they started, 
leaving largo fires burning in tlio house. 

^'tiitting and half lying in the mud, it xvos long ere I vcatuniHl to 
budge. When all was quiet I risked a glanco out of tho comer of my 
eye, without lifting my head too far, and at length put my nano in the 
air and saw tho lest of tho Jfantalia disappearing over tho ridge of tho 
tuouutuiu. After making sure that I wow really frfio and that in>t oiio 
of my cnomics remainod, 1 went back to the bouse, w'hcro 1 could cit 
least warm myself at ease; but it xvos not prudent to make too long a 
stay. Tho owner xvonld not fail lieforo long to come out of the cavo m 
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wlikb, witli liiB family, Lo had taken refogc j and it whb to ho feared 
tkiit m tho first moment of mirprise, and not knowing me, ke wonld 
wake me pjiy Teiy dearly for llio havoc w-hLcli tke robbotii bud eom- 
nutted m Lib dwelling. As quickly a« tunsiblo, tiicruforo, I made 
wyself u bimd girdle and a little douk of stmw, „nd Wing come upon 
a Wket which wuB not altogether iinliko a Ut, I fiUed it with strmv 
«tuck It on wy head the l^t way I could, and took joyooBly to fho road* 
jinking mneJi le«a of pn-sent difficulties tlian of the dangers whiqli 1 
oaa idready ojiconntercd* 

of wludi had oiilj- p,.rtlj- rotiinioJ. I l,ad grait tionblo in andlno a 
judging; nobody would tafco mo in, becttiiso I bad no nionoy I 
remember tlint 1 went from door to door wying tbo hau<]6onieat tliiii"u 
m tbo mrat doleful tone*, wuhont ony suecess. Some, wLilo leavin-' mo 
in tbo rtreetu, would reeommend mo to be imlient, remorhiiig “bat 
tiniea were bml ..ud timt, nioreoror. I wna not Iho only uiifortoato- 

Otbere would deel.ro flatly that I was a and that their hmmes 

woro not meant for peoplo liho me. I saw the momeot coining forme, not 
to aleop, but to die, m Uie street of that inhoeiiilablo villaeo, Mv 
rat™tle. and mj- Mnrago were alilie erliansted when I heanl 10100 one 

hag mo Old follow! old fellow! como here!' It tinned ont to 
be one of thoao who bad re-foeed mo abeller. Tbo good man gave mo 
supiicrand i*rlbrniui that night «i act of charity wbieh, to tho«) who 
Jenow wl.nt tbo heatlien are. will teem incredible. Tiiere won only one 
blimkct m hw ho^e, the other, being bidden in the moontain for fL of 
tberob^ni. «cH, my beat bad kept tbui solitary blaiillet for his own 
iise, ood .vet he lent it me for the night without being asked aiccuina 
liniiselfiu bia clothes on a Iwnch beside a small lire wbiek lie relighted 
more than once wiihoat aaeceeding in getting warm. 1 am fimilvner. 
S'lnded that tlie I-ord, tn bis mercy, will give that licatben the Fnitb^rJ 
winch he already performs the Worlo, and I earnestly reeommi^^d 1 is 
conversion, a« well aa tImt of hi. lumily. to yonr good ,>reyen,." 

It nmy bo aflirmed with somatbing like certainty that the above is 
be only jmiugrapti of Enropean liternturo which maka aiithentio 
mcntioi, of tbo Liang-aUan Loloe. I need make tin apeWy f, r 
eatracting it from tbo -Anmile. do k I'reragation do 1. hCi Wktes 

«l.non.vtd nx*iv.).«a«wlnloitra«.,tr.te,aadcorSrnm there™ 

reaomes about the reslm.btable Blaek-bonea. it gains interest and 1 
from a knowledgo. which the writer did not poawss, of tlie laree astent 

which CInneao may ho I,tinted for in the manner reconnW Inl a 
length nf more than iOO miles and lies wholly within Chins l-rmor 
. It.» pleasant to bo able toadd tbatalthongli tiio ereellenl miiionary 
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hae blnco QncQiint<?p&d dangors oF a not less fuimitlablo kiutl, liia prospect 
of murtjTdoui seEina mores Jistant than ever. 

We kept ftlung tto liaiik na frtr os tbe vUlaps of Uwnng-kno-flhu, 
ivhero, to out olF a wido lnfeml in the river, wo cUiuIkhI 3000 feet np a 
ifirnmfj iLin -sptir tfj Yft-k'ou, 0 . Bcaltercd hamlet of fortifisNl oottages. A 
little further on wo selectc4 tm oor lodging n largo fertn-homio, girt with 
w» 11 h wnl towers, the only occupants of whiuh were two Tvolo women ; 
they toM n«, however, to make oniwlvca at hohie, saying tluit the 
master was a^vay, but would dotihtltss ho glad to receive us, ainl 
that they would send to inronn liim. 

It was hero that 1 niado the most interesting discovery of the 
journey. The master did not return until next momiug, hut in the 
Dveautimo we learut that ho was a Lolo of rank and that this part of the 
country on the right Ijank of the Gold Eiver, over which bis family 
once reignadt had suhmittod to tho Chinese under his gramlfather. Ho 
had received a Chinese cdueatiou, and, except in tho matter of inter¬ 
marriage, had adopted Ohineso forms, though still maintaining relations 
wdth the independent tribes on tho oppoodte Imiik. Tho rooiu iu which 
I was instaUod measured some 25 feet by li feset, and one-third of tho 
fltxjr was covered to an avemgo depth of about 18 inches vvitk bundles 
of wBslo manuscript and printed papers. The Chinese mako such 
collcciions w'lth the puriiofto of soloninly burning them, from a ]uoub 
respect for tho art of writing. Now, while travelling along tho bonier, 

I had been many times assiiried that tho Lolos iwsacBj l>ooka, tho power 
of deciphering which confined to their priests, or medlcitio-inon, or 
magicians, or whatever their correct stylo mny be. The Chinese call 
them * werd which is genorally translatoil by tho uneonth 

term tbauniaturgist."* I had made every eftort to obtain ono of their 
books, hut without success. Lu, tho Cho-po chief, promised to eend |]io 
ail oromplar, but although I have since corresponded with him 
Bhick-houe elamie has reached me. ITePC? then at Y"a-k'on, the point 
whem our routo quitted tho immediate frontier, an expiring hoiM> 
prorupted mo to cxamiuo the luoee of fugitive literature which 
eucumbered the floor of my chmnlicr. After a hasty dinner 1 
Rummoued my native clerk and wo began on cxbaiiBtivo exploration of 
thouaauds of dodumeuts. Tho search was not ao difficult as might 
appear, since tho printed papers, mostly proclamations, placards, and 
hand-bills, formed throQ’foiirths of tho majjs and wero t^^cked up 
eopamtoly from manuscripts. Tho Iioloe do not possess tho art of 
printing, and we liad thoroforo only to examine tho writleri doenmonts. 
These wore priiic:i[«tllY drafts of lottora, rough accounts, and chi Id ton’s 
copy-books, tho latter iu great number. Not wishing cur unhaudsomo 

* Thifl looks liko tlio wont fuin, which was Spplkid by tho kroe;^ls for propetiy by 
tlie UCgbtiir*)' te llieir Isomiv Uu nlhrotiecs lu 'Ckitlmij awl tba Way 'rhither,’ 

p.241,n'fUi.—[H. YJ 
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innuisitiv<jncsa to be ui&Jo publiio, wo Imul frequeutly to relax opi-rotiotiH 
on inrcoont of intomiptioris, so tbat we did aot coiaploto oiiT work until 
trijou after midoigbt. We fotmd nothing to ottr purpose in any of the 
packagott; but imdi'r tlio laat few, almost in the furthest comer, we 
discerned with gloating eyes tho scrap of wiititig of which a faosimilo 
ia ap[>oudcd^—a fipecimen of Lolo charuclers with tho fiound of each 
Word, or syilahle, uppipxiuiately indicated in CMueso^ (Plate H.) 

It might haTo been, expected that tho Lolo writing wottld turn out 
to be some form of Pali. It sliowflt however, no relation to that aj'stonit 
but socmii to take tiftcr tho Chinese method* In any caao the discovery 
poesess^^ no dmall value and raises so many interesting questions that n 
little exultation may bo iMirduned, A new people may be diecoverttl 
any wherOj. a now language any da}'; but a new syutom of writing is a 
find of exceeding rarity. Many a rival gal1o<l the kibes of CSolumhiis, 
but the achievement of Cadmns has been deemed so astoniijhing that biri 
very oxieteuco is now denied I 

1 did not core to catty off the oiiginal—'* oonveythe wiso it call— ■ 
but jdolding to a subterfuge which no casui&fiy can |Mil]iate* I laado my 
dork copy it on a auperposod shoot of trausparent paper and have Btneo 
hiul It out in w'uod* Wlteii the master icturuod next morning I oske^l 
him if he would allow me to keep the original; but, os w-o had foreseen, 
ho ri.'fti»cd, nor could wo obtofn from him any ootisistent explanation of 
tho moaning of tho document, although in all other itspecto ho was 
profusely obliging and hospitable. It is uecesaary to recount tho alKivo 
discreditable details for tho purpose of putting beyond doubt tho 
autbouticity of tho document ami of showing that it w'as not niiido 
to order. Hcariug in the course of tho fonmoon that a lettered 
iiii>iliciiie-iLiaii from Jlio opposite bunk was in the village, 1 iwikeil 
our host to send for him, xihich ho at once did. Tho m.^icin 0 -in.Bn, 
a tall and robiiot Lolo, with his bom coiittTilcd under the Ssfl-chhinu 
turban, appeared to have atmicwbut reluctantly accepted tbe invitation, 
'and for a long time I ooiitd bardly elicit a W(ud from bim. The oihi- 
hitlou of woaponu and iustTutuents excited little emotion ; but his 
-mriosity was at last pricked by a Nautical Almanack which happened 
to lie open at a ]>ago of Lunar BisUuees, Ho carelessly indicated a 
lino of figures and, ajicaking of courao Chiueso, asked what they meant. 
Now by the greatest luck in tbe world I renicmbered the TjoIo word 
for iNooB since it is a remarkable word which exhibits tbs Wclah 
aspirated i; and furthermore, I had a rudo acquaititancv witli tho 
numerals; so that it was easy to reply in tho medioiue-man^s own 
langu-vge ITfo-po tVa-fea-iii/o"—- Moon, a Hundred and wx " mother 
tlio translation was correct, within a hundred degrees or so, wns of 
small account; indeed it i* quite j^iblo that ho may have understood 
me to fifty -u hundred and six moons"; hut fnrni that moment tho 
ico was brekea and communicalioa became easy, mofitly, however, to his 
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iv^lvAittagCv for ho wns so coTiotJfi to learn all about the moon and tho 
r;rectiM-ich Almanack that it was difficult to dianEO the Bobject. At 
last r Q^ktd him to write mo a few wonla iu his own ckaractere, 
and here ia what he wrote, w ith tho interpretation thcreor :— 


Ooe 


ILintu 

5 ^ 

Two 


0* 

-x 

Tbn’o 



IP 

Four 


Fowl 

Z4+- 



Dog 

_ 

Five 





rig 

XL 

Six 


Vi'ator 

S>'^ 

ScWgii 

\M- 

Fbn 




RL-d 


XLuo 


A- 

rZ 

Ten 


Tchu 

‘0 


Tho last two characters are the name of the writer. When ho hod 
got thus far a Borvaxit came in and deli’Perod a message to him and to 
my host, which caused them to hurry' out of tho room with almost tlis- 
ordorly haatLs and 1 nov'er Eaw either of them again. Their iight was 
explained, n few minutes afterwards^ by tho arrival of three inilitary' 
officials from lli-t*ien-pa, who onmo to reocivo me by General ChnngV 
order. It is easy to nnderst^ind that a Black-botto sorcerer would feol 
Tery nnsafe in such society. 

From ili-t'ion-pa, which is a comfortable villngo a few miles down tho 
slope, a direct ami cosy track leads over tho matin tain to Chiiig-ti, hut 
witthiii^to ece something mono of tho Sun-bridge and his satellites^ we 
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preferml to xnako a dotonr by which wc could travel in full view of thorn. 
ITjo chart givca, prol>ably, a fair general view of tlio a^'stem, but of oourae 
uakea no preteiiKion to minnte accuracy. West of the Sun-bridge, and 
porullel with it, ia a similar ridge, and farther west again ia yet another, 
of which wo could make out little but its pearly snows. A long, narrow, 
and exceedingly deep glen runs straight in the direction of tho thinl 
range, and no doubt brings doam a largo stream of water; but it was far 
too profound and obscure for us to descry its door. A rood leads through 
it into the heart of Lolodom. and I was told by tho modicinc-nuin that 
under proper sureties it may bo travelled with safety. Few more desir^ 
able explorations could bo projected than a journey up that alluring 
a venue. 

Lung-t'ou—“ Dragon’s Hoa<l ”—is tho name of a line of precipice** 
which terminate a high plateau further north whereon snow lies during 
eight months. On a subsequent journey I canght sight of this elevation 
from a point GO miles to the north of it, at tho door of a smithy a mile and 
a half west of Lu-ln-p’ing. From that distance little can bo dUtingubhid 
except that it lias an irregular surface of largo extent—perhaps a mean 
diameter of 15 miles—and cannot bo much less than 12,000 feet above sea. 
Tho region which intervenes Iwtwecn tho Sun-bridge and tho Dragon’s 
Head appears to rise in two, or possibly threo terraces from the bank of tho 
Gold River. On tho 0th of October all those heights, except tho terrace 
immediately beyond the river, were covered with snow, while wo were 
travelling 5000 feet above sea in a mean temperature of about G0°. 

Tho rest of tho journey calls for little remark. We may almost be 
said to have discovered Lni-po T'ing, a city the position of which has 
always been a pnzxlc to map-makers in conseqnenco of the erroneous 
cunrso which they have assigned to the Gold River. We saw enough of 
that stream to satisfy us that it cannot bo navigated, unless with frequent 
portages, further than a few miles above IIui-ch’L At Tlui-ch’i wo for¬ 
sook its bank and made directly for Fu-kimn-ta’un, a snb-nugistracy which 
1 bad previously visited when attached to Mr. Grosvonor’s Mission. The 
rood crosses a country of no great abruptness, well wooded, not much 
cultivated, fairly well inlishited, and abounding in waterfalls. Wc made 
P'ing-shon Ilsien on tho 18th of October. One of my latest remini¬ 
scences of the Lolos is that of a lady coming down the road near Lau-mu- 
p’ing, whom I took at 60 yards’ distance for a French socnrdecharitc, not 
reflecting how absurd it was to expect such a rencontre in Yflnnan. 
Keverthelcss tho resemblance of costume was so close tlurt I actually 
callcil a halt and awaited her approach; but w’hcn she drew near, tho 
sight of a baby which she carried on her hack, dispelled the illusion. 

Several months after tho above was written I was fortunate enough 
to secure, through tho kind officca of tho French missionurica, an original 
Lolo manuscript of eight pages, wliich had been obtaineil from a IxjIo 
chief near Fu-lin. Tho sheets—numbered from 1 to 8 [Plates adjoining 
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A JOUllNET OF EXPIXJ&AT10N IX VVESTETtN SS^^OAX. 

J to S]—ba’vo boen catefully copied from it, page for page and Tine for 
I aid. quite ignorant of tho datnre of the work, and aiu ovtn 
unable to declare at wbicb end it beginii. 

Asciest STt>:JE MoxtrMEfrTa. 

The foregoing narrative will have failed oltogetlior of its mteatien 
if it not succeeded in hinting how great art interest”for the 
most port an, iatercat id the unknown—attach ih to exploration in 
^Vesfcern S«u-cli’'naii» But the miafortnoo of the explorer is that he 
eeldom knows where to look, and never knowa how much he haa tntBsed. 
The purpose of this note is to indicate one apeoiai vein of retfearcU 
which proRiiKS a rich ontput^ 

A hnndred yards or more disiant from a country honso neax Ch^ong^ 
ch'ing, which 1 have from, timo to time cHjonpiod, lies a mound which is 
possibly an ancient tnmulns | but it has been bo eaten into by paddy- 
fields and effitood by the ert?ctioti of a modom tomb that its outUno is not 
a prominent featurei Its few square yards of nncultivatcd sward make 
it a pleasant spot on which to snn oneself during the rare intorvols in 
which Ssa-eb'imii weather cotnbincs mildnCES with sunahine, and it was 
on such an occasion that f one day detected a straight lino faintly 
delineated on tbo surface of the turf Vory few moments elapsed 
before a little removal of soil with a pointed stick disclosed the 
presence of an oblong slab of samlslonoj about seven feet by two and a 
half, which according to all precedent contained in the records of 
Aladdin and others should have been countersunk into the mouth of 
a Buhterrancan cavity. And, sure enough, so it was, although them 
was no ringbolt by which to raiso it. 1 hod therefore to defer lifting 
it until ooBistanoo could bo obtained ; and since fcucb operations ore, 
in China, pnniBliable by decapitation, or strangting at the least, soveral 
weeks passed before occobioii served tho purpose. When wo at last 
&nccct?diid, after expending much misappbed fbreo and pretentions 
ingenuity, in raiaing tbo slab, wo discovered that it was tho lid of 
a rude saroopliagus containing nothing but wet mould, lyhiob may have 
drained in tbmngb ill-clgsed chinks, or have bean deported by previous 
desecratort. But in any ease the fiarcophogua lies tog near tho surfac* 
to warrant tho inforonoo that it has over boUBed a corpse; it is ruoro 
probably rt Wind to divert curioBity from the situation of tho true coffin, 
which may be expected to roposo in some more recondite iiart of tha 
tumnluB. 

Neverthclesa I was not at all dopnssBcd, for a valuable find had already 
been made. IVnm beneath tho head of tho lid, whiek juts over at one 
end, tha lanfllord of tho bouiie had, a few days before, piokod out a 
polit.hod stone axohead of serpontino, ‘Whon first d isoovorocl tbo instm- 
meut w'M perfoot, but the friends of tho finder, ignorant of iU character 
and Burmieiiig that it contained gold, ntlcmptcd to htcak it open by 
VOL, I. . ^ 
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Fni. G, 8«Jo IG £ect to 1 \wch. 

nntivca call tkcm ^ A*>A wodgcs-^nd conceive that thoir two wna to 
fMtca down the lida of fiarcoplrngi io aomo unexplained manner. JL 
mora planaihlo snppoeition ia that they were huried with the dead in 


dnahing it againat a tocIc, and scrioasly mutilated its edges. The tough 
material o^orc<I» as a whole, so etout a Tcawtanco to tbo vandala, that it 
retaina a TC 5 iy pieaentahlo and ovon elegant appearaitoe, and now forms 
Ifo. 1 of my cabinet of polished atono instruments found in Ssu'Ch’nan. 

That ovei^'thing must havo a beginning ia one reason why the 
collection has not yet expended be 3 ’ond No. 2, a specimen, which owes its 
diacovory to the habit of opiuni'innakiug. In a afreet in Ch’ung-ch'ing 
mj’' servant met a smoker Bcraping the cpiom-etaiuB from his Sngers 
with its chisol-like edge. The man lei me have it for the cqnivalcnt of 
a shiUiug. and on being asked how ho came by it eaid that he lind found 
it, and another, in a stone cuiBn in" a 6e1d near bis bouse. This exemplar, 
though mueh dilapidated, is a good specimen of poliahed Bint. 

It is therefore undeniable that these objeef® are found in connection 
with coffins, though what tho connecdoa may bo is not dear. The 
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confomity with wme trailltioDBl cr anporstitioiis rito; at any ratoi the 
thceiy ia that tho people who hollowed out theAO ponderorut 

monoliths worked with stone cbiaela, and left their tooU inside. 

It is onrious to find ia nua}^ a fknu-houBo and roadaido inn eimilar 
Bandatono cofiera ia ueo as chttema^ though of unaeeessaij eizo for the 
pnrpoee, and to be told that thqir origin ia remote and nnknowiL, How¬ 
ever that mav to^ the explorer can not help connecting ftneh tanks and 
sarcophagi with another ola!$a ef emodstono oxeavatiena of which there 
most exist thousands of shapely and imposimg apecimoaSi The first of 
theso constrnizlions—if a perforation can bo called a csoDatruction —which 
I visited, is near Cli'letH’^wei Hslen^ on the Min. The exact locality ia 
indicated on tuy chart of that river, and the plan (Fig, 6), mode on the 
spot by careful measnrcnicnt, will help to explain the following remarks. 

fiTio serfea of excavations shoniTi on tho plan can only bo entered 
through A, which may bo called the porch; the doorway o* if it wore 
cleared of tho sand which at proBcnt obstructs it. would Ixt some 4^ foot 
high. The distance to which tho roof of reek extends over tho 
porch la allow u by tho dotted line, at which point there arc tliree over¬ 
lapping lintels. It should bo borne in mhid that all fa jiart and parcel 
of the living rock* The uppotmoat lintel is plain, bnt on the face of tho 
second is sculptured in relief a cxinchant animal (Fig. 7), possibly a horse, 



Fig. 7. 


between two globes, the carving of wlucb is very mueli defaced, Tho 
lintel iinincdiatcly over the entrance liearis tho ornament shown in Fig, S, 
also much worn down, although its outline is distinct; bo far as its con¬ 
dition will odiuit of exact measnrement, it is just an English foot long* 
Passing through the doorway I entered a chamber some 12 feet king 
and BIX feet high beneath tho croivn of the low arch into which tho roof 
is carefully rounded. On tlio left i» what appears at first sight to bo a 
earcopbugufl, but on clearing out the sand I found that it is hardly deep 
enough for pnrjxrttcs of buiiuL Still, it seems too deep to have bEcn 
Intendeil for n bed-^plaoe, and althuugh its outer rim is a good do&l broken 

E 2 
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away, tlio most probable sapposition is that which takes it for a tank, or 
cistern. 

At the first bltxsh I had imagined the cave to bo a tomb, but the dis¬ 
covery of the tank led mo to stipposo that it most havo been a dwelling- 
place, an opinion which was oonfinnod by tho arrangement which faces 



Fio.8, 

tho tank—a scmicircnlar groove with a boss in tho centre, which must 
have been a fire-place. By its disposition sticks and small logs would 
feed a convenient and thoroughly aerated fire, and although thoro is no 
chimney the smoko would have been driven swiftly through tho door¬ 
way by tho unpleasantly strong draught which, even during my explora¬ 
tion, was blowing from the inner end of tho chamber. Alongside the 
fire-place, at a comfortable height for the hard-worked cook, a spacious 
ledge has been chiselled in tho rock-wall whore his hatlerit de euitine could 
bo commodiously depomted. Tho exigencies of space, and the conven¬ 
tionalities of luirrativo, forbid mo to dwoll upon tho intense interest 
which now begun to attend tho examination, or to remark upon tho 
severe influenza which the draught inflicted. 

At the further ond of tho chamber is an arched nicho, not so low as 
tho floor nor so high os the roof, which may havo served os a shrine for 
the Lares of tho rock-dwellers; and on tho propor left of this is a very 
narrow and low passage 6, with a deep step in its floor. In tho face of 
tho step (i. e. its vertical face) and partly in tho lovrer floor, is a rough 
irregular hole a foot or more in diameter and perhaps two feet deep. 
Crawling with difficulty through tho passage I entered the abort chamber 
C, which opens like an embrasuto on to the face of tho clifiT at about 
15 feet above its base. From tho mouth of thoembrasuro I saw chamber 
G, on the right, but concluded that it was impossible to roach it, and 
peering round tho comer to tho left I observed three other embrasures 
almost exactly resembling that in which I stood. Clearly there must bo 
some way into them; and though not obvious it was soon found; for 
while gazing cautiously round tho coraor—a rather delicate process—my 
left hand, as if to tho manner bom, lodged itself in a small handhole which 
had moot evidently been chiselled out for that very purpose. Prompted 
by a kind of inspiration. I turned half round, put out my right foot, 
which found easy lodging on a ledge running along a little Wow tho* 
sills, stretched my right hand into the next embrasure, and os naturaUy 
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as possible hit the bulU-cyo of a corresponding handhole in the wall of 
chamber D. It vras a pleasant exenraion, though an infinitesimally 
short one. which thus landed me in the main compartment of the 
cavern. 

A passage 12 feet long between walla furnished with projcctioiui 
running from floor to roof, the purpose of which arrangement is not at 
first apparent, leads past a second fire-place and crockery shelf into a 
largo chamber some six feet high. Two chambers have hero been broken 
into one, much of the jwirtition wall still remaining, but it is not easy to 
decide, from a mere inspection of the breach, whether there has originally 
been a door between the two, or whether the neighbours communicated 
with one another by getting in and out of the windows, so to speak. 
There must however have been some opening, otherwise the smoko of 
their fire would have stifled the inmates of D. At any rate the chambers 
dififer in plan, and each has its own passage differing in detail os regards 
the projections on the walls. Chamber £, again, is slightly longer than 
D, as a glance at the plan will show. Chamber F, runs much farther 
bock than the other two, and opens to the external air by a very long 
passage. Hero again the partition is broken away. Chamber F contaiiis 
a tank similar to the one first mentioned. 

‘NVo have now visited five apartments, but there is still a sixth (G), 
somewhat higher in level, and only to bo gained by a hazardous eff'brt of 
squirming round the insido of the comer from C. When safely landed 
in it ono ol)acrves that it commands the mouths of the four jNirallol 
chambers, and that its inner end, originally terminating in solid rock, has 
been broken through, probably during the process of cutting the modem 
high road which runs imme<liately below. 

The purpose of the projections on the possago walls seems clear enough 
on the plan, but it is not so evident while one is scrambling about the 
interior. They can hardly be anything also than doorposts; if thoro bo 
any doubt it is disposed of by tho existence of holes through their edges 
for tho insertion of strings to act os hinges or fastenings. But then tho 
question occurs why should each of tho three passages have had two doors, 
os appears from tho plan? To this I reply by another question, why 
should there bo any separato chambcni at all, when it would have been 
so much easier roughly to how out ono largo cavern than to take tho 
minute and elaborate pains neocssitateil by so much subdivision? I 
imagine that tho families who had their dwelling in tho rock were 
respectable folk and loved privacy. By closing both doors each chamber 
with its passago would fumi twu sci^aratc bedrooms. Tim space between 
the doors is about the right length for a comfortable bed, leaving room 
for the sleeper’s clothes at ono cml, and it will bo observed that in 
passago F, the space between tho doors remains much tho same length 
as in D and £, although its whole jxwition lies soveral feet further 
inwards. Chamber D seems originally to have had only ono door. Tho 
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wav in 'ft'hidi thp wall baa been afterwarda notched out aliowH that a 
eooond door wna addpd after the ooiDi>letioii of the eicavation. 

The pcTHifitcnt ftdliorouoo of tho arohitcct to straight Uncs and fi]iiarj> 
angles is very rcraarkablo, notably at the innor fintraneo to chambor C, 
where so many comors seem qailo unnwessary. Another noticoablo 
feature of tliisooinplicated. cavc-ayetem istbo extreme diKculty of getting 
into it. The only entmnoo U by the neck of chamber 0^ through whiqhj 
oven in its present enlarged conditicni^ ft stout man could not pans, ^loro- 
over them ia a step in the neck, and thu atop is undercuts A persan in 
C, by fllmply piiBlimg a large: stome iato the hole, could easily close tho 
orificfl fioyoiid the power of anything but dynamite to open it from the 
side of B, and probably this was. the jntention of tho device. But why 
oonunnnieatiuu betwceti C and D should not boon ctfccted by means 
of a doorw'uy in the ^mitition, instead of by clambering rouiiti the face of 
the rock, a transit, by the way, only practicable for gtt.»vni-up |>eoplo, is 
not BO intclligiblo. It may fairly be asBumed that C w'as nut designed 
for babitaticni, einco it is unprovided with door|xsts^ it was therefore 
merely a kind of entrance lobby^ Perhaps this lab^Tinthine arrangement 
was u jirccaution against surpniso* A a enemy, or a robber, feeling his 
way by uioiuis of tlio handholes from C to I), would lie helplessly at 
tlie mercy of a suuttuol posted in 0. and the sauio dis^Kisition mhuimbl}'' 
protects the moiitliB of the chanibora from escahido from below. 

^Vllate'veT may be thu secret of these eingidai excavations, tho key to 
tho mastery lies in the etitiruico lobby C* Thu want of imrallelism in 
its walls is oxceptioiiah and it should be noticed that the obliquity of its 
northern wall cauifeu tho difficulty of access to G. 

This joirticular cave contains no scats, hut in othom w'hich 1 ex¬ 
plored I found bed-places arranged so os to form low and very comfort- 
i^le settees. The edge of tho bedsteads, i,o. tho egruer which would 
bear against the back of tho knees of a ijontou sitting on them. Is rounded 
—not merely smoothed away, hut boldly cut into a liberal curve; 
wbilo the rear part of the seat falls as it retreats, the w hole appur- 
tLumieo exactly raBcmbling a soft divau with a luxorieus spring 
cushion. This similarity ijj so striking that I almost uuooDsciouflly 
looked for tho feet, Ahaurd as the halluchiation may have been, its 
jualUteatiou was uudoniable, for the feet aro theraj The upholsterer has 
uiuloreut tho rock, leaving foot is aits. 

Enough hii» been said to show that the excavators were no nide 
happy go-lucky boroni, A higher idea of their art—I ugo the word 
advisedly—is gathered from an ojeamination of tho fanatic. Standing on 
the ground outside, and fifteeu feet or so below, the months of thu 
parallel chambers, ono secs tliat tho rock has Iwcn cut away into a 
smooth face, leaving the overhanging cliff to act as eaves j and this 
must evidently have been dcuo hoforo the pt-ifoiation of the cliambcre 
M as begun. Several feet above the line of oiieuinga a curloua ornament 
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nina along tlio face, compofli*! of a Eiicocssioix of dines, looped togethoir, 
anil imderlaid liy a tow of the patterns ivliich m heraldry ora called 
labels- 

In the same lino of cHfEi there are soveial (smaller cavea, ono of 
which is remarkable for tho scnlptnre on its triple lintel ; the laiddle 
slab bears the trident symbol depicted in Fig, 9, and beneath the trident 



Fia. 9, 


on the nethomoat slab is a large, prominent Immaii face. The Indent 
might bo snppDsed to support the npper slab, or lintel, and to represent 
u capittd ; but although there is tho indicaliou of the inHOrtion of a Tod, 
or handle, or thin pilkr on its under surface, this ptrt is ucarly 
ooutenninoufi with tho under side of the slab, so tliat the idea of its 
^ being a pillar-head is untenable, Bnt both this and tho dihc-anddabel 
Ijattem arc ao chorocteristio that they might reasonably be ciiwcted to 
recur in other oaves, and 1 looked forward with confidence to finding 
them olscwbero. Fortunately I knew piocwoly whore to search, siueo 
all luy informants agreed that the most highly decorated cavo was to bo 

found near Sni-fm ^ i a 

It lieu witiiin an easy days water-jontney from that city, on the lelt 

bonk of the river, about throe mlliifl below tbo village of nuong-alia- 
chr. Aoctas should bo obtained by a ladder, which can bo borrowed 
from the hamkt doBO at band; it is poesiblo to scale tho 18 feet of 
vertical rock beneath it by mcaiia of tho notches wbioh have l^n ent 
for tho puriH»e. hut the notches arc much worn, and tbo exponnient is 
to bo deprecated. 

The i>rincipal feature of the work is a verandah of grandioeo p^ 
portions, 39 feet by 12, and about 10 feet bigb* From the rear of this 
three apoTtmeutii run into the rook, the ceutml one, 48 feet long, 
being at right angl(^ to tho verandah, and the two sido-chambew 
iucUning to wards the central one. (50 that their innemoat ends are nearer 
together than their eutiunccs. Fig, 10, which is a sketch from memo^, 
and not an exact plan, will make tbo arrangement dear. Along tno 
front of tho verandah throe or four pillars l.ave been left to support ^e 
roof. To judge hy what little of their original snrCico xcmains, tney 
were sauarc. The walls arc worked smooth, and in parts which are 
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iminjnred show an even snrfaoe, retaining no marks of tho tool; this is 
so noticeable that the flat iacos do not look liko sandstone, but appear 
almost as if they had undergone some hardening process. Tho wall- 
spaces are dirided into compartments, some of which may have been 



sculptured in relief, and others perhaps have formed holloas for the 

reception of carved panels, but they are dilapidated beyond all possibility 
of deciding this point. ^ ^ 

Very eoan I diroTCitd the dhexud-Ubel petteni nmning along the 
npi»r pert of the inner wall of the verandah in a condition of almotrt 
pe^ pr^nration, and ahowing the eamo appearance of comparative 
hardne«. obeervablo in other pUcM. The pattern i. hem moetVaaeUy 
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and precisely carved, and although such an ornament may not seem 
highly decorative, it accords admirably with the solid and severe 
dignity of the cavern. One cannot 
keep one’s eyes from it; and soon 
a certain irregularity is detected, 
caused by the labels not being syn¬ 
chronous, so to speak, with the discs, 
although the distances between indi¬ 
viduals are regularly maintained in 
each row. Every fifth label, however, 
regains vertical coincidence with a 
disc. Thus, supposing Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
r*, to represent a series of equidistant 
labels, and No. 1 to ooincido with a 
disc. No. 5 will bo the next to coin¬ 
cide. Fig. 11 is a skotch of the 
pattern. It did not occur to me to 
observe how many discs correspond 
to five bhels, but judging from my 
original sketch the number would bo 
fourteen, in which caso thirteen 
spaces in the upper row are equivalent 
to four sjMices in the lower one. Now 
it is curious that the length of the 
verandah compared with its brcadtli 
exhibits this same ratio of thirteen to 
four. 

The best conjocturo I have to offer 
respecting the origin of this decora¬ 
tion is that it represents a highly 
conventionalised row of eaves, the 
discs being the ends of rafters, the 
festoons indicating the tiles, and the 
labels the ends of beams. But other 
carvings which adorn the cavern will 
not admit of being explained as sur¬ 
vivals. The whole design of the 
verandah and its details is planned 
with perfect regularity and symmetry 
except in one striking particular. Be¬ 
tween the doorwa}*B of the middle and 
western chambers—but not centrally 
between them—the trident symbol 
recurs; but unlike the example first mentioned, its three prongs spring 
out into several flamboyant branches. There is no carving on the 


Fio. 11. Eoeb disc About 5 inches in diameter. 
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oorrQspDmdmg spsuce l]«twei‘D the central and eastern doorwnje^ On the 
otitaide foicei of the pillniB agnio. the widd theme is repeateth hat 'frith a 
difii'rent rendering in each c»»e. Above the pilUrs n friesw ceverod ivith 
Torions dotoib in relief exhibits porsutiAgcfi seated upon nareoDgniBahie 
animals, and at its eastern end in an object the meaning of which alto- 
gctJier defies oonjectnre, olthongh its pieserration la gooth 1 scarcely 
huow to what it can bo likoneth but it may ho distantly compared to the 
press full of pigoon-holoti in wliich the milway-clcrk fvhe takes faroa 
keejuf his tickets. In this instance the pigeon-holes are of various dimen¬ 
sions, and Bome of them ore much fuller of tickets than others, 1 could 
not make a satififactoiy oxaimnotion of it, oiong to the physical itain 
caused by Its inapoctiou, An}^ one who hctB iniffored from eshibitiou 
hesdaclio will apprcomte the sensation hreught on by stamling on tlio 
vergo of a predpioe, with one's back to it, and gamng almost Tertically 
upwards at a surface very slightly incliuod to the direction of sight. The 
representation of the ohjeet is of considnruble siio, perhaps five feet high, 
A still more romarkahlci. tbongh not more artistio excavation is that 
which, for want of a bettor name, may ho called the King's Monument, 
carved in tlio body and face of a clift' on the loft bank of tho II in lialf 
way betweou Tau-ssa-kuan and Mo-lzu-ch’ang. It is known iu the 

neighlK^nrhood as tho “ Man Wang Tung"—Cave of tho Muntisu King-_ 

and will ho easily' disooverod by any ono who Inquires for it under that 
name. After ascending tho cliff by a steep path tho explorer walks along 
tho brink which overhangs tho monument until ho sees a much steopor 
path leading down tho pindpico, ScrambUtig down tho best wny he can 
—there are plenty of weeds to bold on by—he comi» after a fow yards' 
piogrcM to a doorway, tho entrouco to a flight of atairs which plunge 
into tho heart of the rock. At the foot of these is a second flight 
forming in fact a pair of stoJis, which lands Htn ngain on the face of the 
cliff in t^ small recess profusely carved with defacod and timeworn images, 
some of which aro nearly detached, while others, possibly represeating 
JludtUiim, are «mlptnred in Jo>y relief on the uandstono walL Tho most 
imiMMingeffigj^ is a battered stdue, 12 feet or more in height, tlm laco of 
wlu^ is flalUmcd away and pieiood with dcoply-cnt square holes, pre- 
eiciitiiig n most ghoEtly osjiectiaDd really impreSHing a momentary harresr 
ni»n a mind already troubled by the slippery descent and the sudden 

<lo™ to tho niibio™. How tlio «-ord 
S[ou-^\ luig -Liiigof tboMnutai-is loa«ly proootm«<l Mw " 
u... .. -^Lo v,-»o Witt me imd,ted Ihot tho iattor ia the «rr«t fo™ 

ond .houW to iutorpt^ted “Tho Pituxl Ktig," tho evident inteua™ of 
thc«inn™ hdw temg to represent n novere dn» of smnll-poi, Dn- 
tnpp. y for In. n.o.t io^nion.theoo-. tj.in rtstnn is notUmtorthe tine 
nnJ ,t n. nroro pmtoblo tint tho hole, n-™ 1«roa by tto oriKinnJ 
sculpt® for cm^aieneo iu nffluiug n limtor mn.k which hu boon ,ul>. 
ecqncutJ^' washed or worn away. 
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All the carvings in this recess oro more or loss unrecognisably 
mutilstod. The floor is a mere ledge, without any parapet to save one 
from the precipice; but a levelled way leads a few yards along the fiice 
of tho bluff into a kind of closet, wholly excavated in the sandstone, and 
overlooking tho river by a window neatly cut through its thin outer 
wall. Beyond tbi« is another lodge with a levelled floor about six feet 
wide, and here tho explorer finds himself in full presence of tho king. 

llis Majesty is represented by a very successful statue almost 
detached from tho rock, and about as largo again as life, seated on a 
bench in an easy and not ungraceful posture with one foot crossed upon 
tho opposite knee and a hand laid upon tho ankle, tho body inclined 
slightly to tho loft and tho face turned still more in the same direction. 
AlUiougb the work is not very delicate, it cannot bo called rude. Tho 
sitter has an air of simple and unpretending afiability, immensely 
diflbring from tho “stuck-up” dei)ortment of Chinese potentates as 
rendered by native sculptors; none but a bom artist would havo tlarod 
to portray an Oriental magnate in such unaffected guise. I should not 
even have observed tho dress, but fora remark of my servant who noticed 
that the closely fitting coot was more like my frock-coat than a Chinoso 
robe. The garment reaches to about mid-thigh, or a little lower, and 
very loose trowsers almost cover tho shoos. TIjo work is in fair preser¬ 
vation, and oven much of the colouring has survived. 

Perhaps tho king’s image is of later date than the other effigies. Tlio 
people of tho neighbourhood seem to tako no interest in their conserva¬ 
tion, but tho approach to tho grot is so secludetl that they run little risk of 
gratuitous assault. No immediately local tradition, so far as 1 could Icam, 
is attached to them. A Chinaman is always delighted to afford tho 
fullest information about matters of which ho is totally ignorant, but 
when he has rcmarkwl tliat the princiisd statue represents a Muntzu 
king, and inferred that it was car\'ed by the Mantzu, ho considers tho 
subject exhausted, ^^^lcther tho Mantzu—tho aboriginal inhabitants of 
'Western Ssfi-ch’uan—were exterminated, absorbed, or exiled, is a qucs'tion 
which historical research must solve; a stray traveller cannot expc*ct, or 
Ijo expected, to decide it, Mr. Alexander ^^ylio was the first to draw 
attention to these caves, and Baron von Richthofen makes allusion to 
tliem; but the proposed identification of theirarchitocts with tho mcKlem 
“ Sifnn,” the twelve tribes who jwple tho valley of the Upper T’ung, 
can hordly^be more than a hopeful conjecture. 

Tlio Lolo chief who spent a fe>v days with mo under tho precipices 
of Wa Shan professed to bo acquainted wnth tho Man Wang mve, and 
assured mo that tho statue portrays a cerUin Hsi-po, an ancient Lolo 
king—date unknown—of four powerful tribes, called Lin, Lung, Ma, 
and Won, whose territory extended from 'iTueh-lisi to Chia-ting. It may 
be tliat Hsi-po is tho same as tho deity Shua hsi-po, mentioned above; 
at any rate tho Lolos worship llsi-po. and bum os incense to him tho 
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fmgnitit twigs of a iliit'arf fir which gnows only on tho laflicst furuinits. 
When speakiDj^ Chiiicso tbo Loloa call him JIa Wang—'tho noiBo-fcing, 
“ When wo ’begin nny cnterpriKe^”' said tho chief, "we invoke Isis namc^ 
much in the fiimo way as tho Chinese call npon Omito Fo. He b callccl 
the norBC-king because he could ride EOO li (1(H) miles) in tho tinic it 
Would take to cook a fowl (half an honr)> Tho Chinesa lulled him, aod 
ote hb heart/' ’V'ery likoly this legend contains a grain cf truth which 
more direct light may illumine. 

The tlireo enverna abt>V{j deBcribcd fti:e tho most clahorato I hnvo 
seeUt and tho only examples I have gone many yards out of my way to 
viiiL HundiXMls, probably a great many Imndroda, of a lees artistic 
category' exist, square or oblong ehanibcm of five to eight feet, and Bomo 
six feet high, ontorvd by a doorwnay a yard or iiiojo squuro, which is cut 
into jambs du all font sides as if for tho insertion of door-slabs, to closo 
tho opening, No trace however romains of such slabs. These uro the 
most frequent, and are often excavated side by' side, half a do 7 j:;ni 
together, in a convenient clifi', an amingGineat which shows a certain 
resembbneo to that of tho ancient tombs at tho temple of ?ai-fi>ssfj, 
mentioned shove, borne of them, indeed not a few, am drilled high up iu 
tho face of a hlnfi", and impossiblo of approach; but in general their 
embrasures nro level with tho soil, or oven beneath it in places whero 
earth and fragments of rock have fallen from above and raised tho 
stirfaoc. 1 have seen one instance, on the right bank of tho hi in above 
Chia^ting, wbero no less than twelve jjortlioles, apparently entering 
npon caves of this eharacter, are arranged >-ilh almost geometrical 
precision in threo tiora, one above tho Mother, and very- dose together. 
There b probably an intema) coiunnmication between them, but they nnj 
too far aloft to be scaled without the aid of longer ladders than tho 
Chinese cmpley. Cave® of tlib kind, in one irrognlar tier, ore common 
near Ch’^ung-ch'ing, and some single specimens are met with even in tho 
city. A Cttso has ocenrrtd witliin my knowledge of a dtizen digging in 
his ganlen at tho foot of a low iLick and coming, at four or five feet 
beneath the surfaw, upon the entrance of a cave which, however 
contained no remains and, like all the rest, was nnpmvidftl with a door! 
A trustworthy obsorver infijrms mo of an examplB neat Ch’i-chiang 
Hsicn, about 50 miles south of Ct'uug-ch'ing, which has been cam wl in 
a loose boulder of sandstone : m precesa of time the boulder has been 
upset, probably by a flood, in such a manner that tho doorway now lies 
appermoet, like tho month of a pit. 

AnothQr kind wnnUta of a short galjoiy oonhuW tho octfeo aW* 
doKmbod and somotioiM a tank. Tl,™ an. many variotieo of thio 
species which it would be tedious to deucribo : cnongh has been said to 
oho« 11.0 inlorert and oxtont of tlo oaljort and to prorniw a rich rowari 
to tho patient explorer. 

Two or tlm« loading facia ncy le rogardod a. fairly «tol.ia,od. 
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The cavKi wc alwava aitoatod near ruanijig water j but they not 

en<«;gh. oa th« Y«gtza. E«» if I h«l oot to 

find thorn olonp tUo honkn of that river, Coptam Bloboton. iiiloKeo on 
the OTtjoct would Us ulmort conelnalvo. Aprto, nMO them TOntam 
iiMCTiptiouB. Brown. Jonea, and HobinBiii, have mderf meued IhciT 
MBM-manual and teoonled their imptrmoiu d. roiw ui 
a^ted manner of tourhrta. whether Chineao or 

ofauch impromptua i»oa8ilj-»«fi«i*d. Itthoeave™hadl«ena™.en^ 

by Chin J arehiteeta, every imstaneo ‘ 

and .vmmetrical umeriptionj the abaeneo of anything of tho tnd m a 
proefthat th. eonatmetom weni not Chineoe. 

thev were not Bud<lhi.ta. atUl they may have been early Buddhie^ 
Thiante^pel leading to the King-a Monument m carved. aa Mt^y 
remathSrXh .mall taa-tcUofa very tnueh worn down, which l<»k 
i-e , .iiiM nf Buddha, and moreover eolomal pock-atatuca are 

Ilko preaentment. of «,„„trv. One aneh. about 200 

hew, and them “'th .“iff ^peato Chia-ting. h«t I 

M«iTo dC«r any tra« of the 

‘7^Tzt if^;^^rr»a“L“r.““ofp: 

™l hu'ndr^Weot high, which far overtop, the mo& of the ear- 

Tounding , ■ +t,er+ the Ssu-oh^unn ca^Cfl 

The la^,point mgion of 

are pierced ni perfomtioua are impeaaiWo. K 

hard limeatone in oountriw. for modem e*- 

kimla, «.d may W. .iS ^tehouae.. riwinea. 

hoiiaea, grananea. plaeea of ^^^rding to their diopeaition and 

me tnorkbs, niid oven sentry -box , tUoujrUts, and fewer 

situatiour The local Cbinam^. a parBOP of 

doubts, pnotcats tlittt they one ^o caves o apcculutioiis 

furiizcr inquiry ridiculai^ uud Toffer witk 

have not been greatly overatepped > “ tnown date and 

«den«,. ri.at them ^«:^"pl\tdtb:^ idenri^^^ 
undertaken, for imtisplaiutd purposes, ny p 

Previeua to the leading of the a^ p^. ^ ^ ^leir feim« 

P JlV'rr.nt.rTrp".hrtapmv™a. ot fern*, diptomet- 
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or wS.iti ^r. ooir brioj reaped. Sir RnUietford 
pcntuided the OofeniiMot Id aHablijli m that wuiiliy a Kiwi for lio edutalion of 

loASUaEe, „ wU «in other oam^ry diploreatic 

& ^u,red a .mark.hio W*.We, of the Chioe* laosoDgo, aod area ohoreo to 
ncooBronp Hr. GfiMrenor in a Jounicp vrhieh eitended .cnisa the whole of the 
sou^em portfon of ^ina, whan ihe iequby w:is infuiH into the mtmtjer tv which the 

mZI 5’'’“ “J It ™ lo the reinoier 

^rtioM of that proraw that the ciplomtion. were ooodMtod which ware doKriheJ 

who «l^ 

great nvcf threogli which the li«rt of China ia ent™! ^ ^ 1 

l^hoDlar tort of ^ about to bo dreS;:^ 

It WM conmon]? thought that iu the® day* mjega of were^n^a 

JD oDly^eaiati^faiowledg. that, to fiud oow „ o,„^p!e, fcwT^r I^i^r 

had ™ted «, ahaolurelpDow ooomT-, aod had beea fortuoate ™Tto eoel; ^ r 
ko^.' atMMter, hitherto nothing at all had teeu 

After the fniparj 

Srn Rvtu^^ Ai™ eetd tho Society wna very fnrtcniito in Laving roecivod 

Mr, Ba^e Th^ fortanato in having (in tha nhumce of tho able writer^ 

tocL a dbtiDgoubed ChuiEse traveller a* Captain Gill to njad it, Xo fmn ti-ii ^ 
acfiuainted with Mr, BaW would fail to T^rnot oX h^oatre of 
oripnalitya Hie i»per raoaifeated a of h^moSTn va 

ob«rvatl^4 Ho(Six RotLerford) was gbd to tnow that the paper Lad 

ChiM wbilfl he Wfl4 Minuter at 
f diitingniahod himself at Cambridge, and Sd fulk 

juattfied the hope, that w.re formed os to bis fatum career. wW 

appcrefl to bo a new language, and of a new people never Wm vlirS L . 

rp^^i^r^aTthe^w'jr*- 

g^ettai 

de Tutiedes plus ItaporContca contributiocui oui &{«>« jit-j i b propca 

a I’ethoologiu olh Miigtiiatiquo do I’oatrtralorient, Je 

“'? ™- 

dea nombreoaea rt valabls tufontiationa conrenu a anemw ootmaiputneu 

4t™ reoreU. L. c^o xrtrZp^ZoTJ'^e^t-T «>“■ 

JSOO lUDla dont dSOdifffl^on 

mala et me -mbi.al 31 '^ "' I™ I™' I* t» >"S.b. 

cent hjia, ^uelttun uoe tmfl oioonaataino nn nt'cH rrmna ° «t rdpdtd plua do 
ainei do amte pregrearirmoeorrolTrC oZr ^ « 

L'fcritore rat phooftigneoimpaeA! d\in petit ooi^ dT^oTi^™’'^™ 

«.a| dta rat .lj*aW«,„o, iTSti™ « T 

ranimjuable h dgnalar et qol au premier mmeet ewra^JT. ^ ^ ! I” “ 

nenra dra U.teira irdmaturto „, eatrfme reraemblanra nv^e 
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,_ 4 d^Aaie. Son iffieit* e«t ttmuti^oablo Ici dofitiirsa d^U 

rt deTRediang do Snmatt* auiquc^l« « 

B^eTet ptotflblomout pltmontn Mitita plus 4 lest. ^ ^ 

Wer» ranpsisr IVntluopolosio ikkm a aigualfi dcpujsqj^qna 
Tt 1an^n. ™ lo and do la au ^ 

wpojlleimrat Lclos, on mtS- nwii** ^tonnd do ce fait. Miia no aar^t^^t pas 
iM^aiuS* de «tu fcriture romaniusblc. Lo Major Cbrko. dans sai fonillw 
U Is Pondj^b. a troo.a U y . qnolquos «in Js nn 
dtd p^lii l«r lo Gfindod A, (mnclngbam d«iis on d« ‘ Bcporto 
SnrJ^y of Indb^/ onsoit. dan. «n 

l&end'e do « "MU cat on cuiactbres parcils ™ dcs I^lo, da MS. 

aicbtolosuo Ini attrilme uno wjUqmUi do qnstjoiiciDq avi^t notro 

fere. D^un antio oOtd, jo mo pwncttrd do rappekr 

Aaiatio SodotT. PafiloUA do I'slphabet Cordon *t d'litt Mctoo alp^bot dn aroo 
P^triluM Iwli^Pili d^TOta. affinityqni ret ^ mosiddrer, commo le pTOUTcnt certamw 
foniico archalqnes des caaolites, tion otHUme ttna d^nvation, nma oommo ^ 
pamlliUsirw pir suite d’uno orrgiuQ Mmune. Enfin, PtfmtaTO dre Ulw olTa ea 

J^bU«*rT« pl«. .F« cott. ]?“ “'.‘“r 

a. riDde: I0.ia «« n-emltoM. m »ot pos t» rtolba «ii*non 

^ I’M. 1 IWm. I*nr mutnilil® ojndnll i cimrfdS w l'4m tnre te UlM Mnms 
Isisant partio d’npo famiUs d faritnrffl ?lo* ou inoba perfcclionajea dldi^ns^oti 

a-un certain acmb™ 4. ctcctl™ chinotawHi 1,ur» pnjncndcMn. de locet dcta 
Chine, cmploi Wt jor lc» <»« ftomUtw, Mlon >«“« P™ 

nhUnu ™inm«ctal» Le. ennictisie. Chinoie imi.inel.ea 
«»duiM.t cn aemier nawrt. np|»ni«ini«t 1 

atiril cn naan ™ Chine qnd.ina .ilele. nant nntm e™ el qn. tht offie.ellem™( 
ntaaonn*, «. 211 .r. n. 4. S<»» «» <"”<>“> <*». “f;!””2“nW 
2S»Ta» ntr^eCle™ .n““«a Jn ,»n.nir 41" »i qnelqoe. 

n.,...,»r«qu.»na.™nac.4.^^.p^^^^^ 

S}SrH"Jsrc^LL^rr"^ 

•Tcc I'nnicoihlca« preovcaiKBtda no menu j « qni no Bomt Wt _ 

•impk communiatlm rerhnln aajh twp looaoc ct lent je T™ 

11,0 Pim.nm.T. to i.™n«an« » rot. of thw. k. to Onptam effl, toil H" l*t« «“ 

. Snro toe .W n« 

avail larielf oT the two othxir docooient. Th fiLSl of fbi. rli^er inquby 1" 

bllingiiid ^ md and that tho 1^1° wrltins « 

that I luiTti nothing to modify In the fortgos g ctiM ^ftth the ■OTitin^i of 

nednnbtadlr phonetic, nnd pnmmta Ih. n»l nyeontatie ottailta. toth too ™m>I 

SmmitiBi to whicli I hat® rofontd,—T. do Lp, 
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•«nt by Mr. Baber to Uut gentleman with a request that he would forward it to the 
Boyal Geographical Society. Captain Gill did as be was requested, but the value 
of the paper was only beginning to be ascertained when the Society received a notice 
from the Foreign Office saying that it ought not to have been forwarded to the 
Society, but should have been communicated to the Foreign Office. It had been 
sufficiently examined to idrow that it was entirely of geographical and in no respect 
of pdidcal interest, but of course the Society could not refuse to surrender it as it 
had been sent by an official connected with the Foreign Office. At the same time 
representations were made to the Foreign Office, and a hope was expressed that it 
might be returned to the Society. Hardly twenty-four hours before the meeting a 
letter was received from the Foreign Office requesting that the Society would furnish 
them with a printed copy of the paper in order that it might be placed in the 
archives. Caf^n GUI had. therefore, had the very difficult task of making 
aelectioos from it at very short notice, but the spcdmens that had been read showed 
that Mr. ^ber was not only a man who could think, but one who was able to 
express his thoughts in the most felicitous manner. At the same time it was 
impotsiblo by a few extracts to convey to any audience an idea of the amount of 
minute and valuable information contained in the paper, which included several sheets 
of observations most carefully taken. The auth^ had acquainted himself with all 
the knowledge required by the traveller who desired to obtain accurate information. 
His observations and his admirably nude charts rendered the paper ooe of unusual 
and extraordinary interest, quite apart from the fact that the region discovered was 
inhaUtod by so Angular a people as the Lolos appeared to be. The paper would 
shortly be puUished, aivd would Justify the eulogiums passed upon it by all those 
who had had an q>portunity of reading it. 
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APPENDICES. 


APPENDIX A 


COEMCCTKD RSADt50S OF TEXPCBATVaX AXD ATXOSPBKaiO PbEMUKB AT 

CH'uyo'CH’ivo. 

The lUUoD Is A hoQM In the street known as Chiang'chia-hang, 225 feet abotn 
the lerel of the Yang-tzh, In lAtitode 29^ 34' N. and longitude 106^ 50^ E. 

The annexed table ^ves the monthly means of temperatores recorded three 
timee a day at the honri Indicated. 


TmCPKaATCRB. 




1877. 


1873. 



1373. 

■ 

1333. 


Mroo. 


3ajl 

3rjL 

3 rJLO AJL 

Srji. 

3 rjL 

3 AJI. 

a PJL 

3 PJ(.3 AJL 

3 PJL 

3PJ1. 

.3 A.M. 

3 PJL 

3 PJL 

JaiL 


.. 42*6 


44*846*3 

49*5 

48*044*6 

47*6 

46*744*5 

48*5 

47*8 

Feb. 






49*6 

*3*5 

51*847*5 

50*1 

48*7 

48*5 

51*8 

50*2 

Mar. 






52*1 

55*9 

55*057*2 

63*5 

60*6 

54*6 

50*7 

57*8 

ADriL66*l 

71-9 

66*6 .. 



65 0 

70*5 

67*4 63*5 

69*6 

65*5 

64*9 

70*7 

68*5 

May 

70*0 

74-2 

72*0 .. 



69*4 

77*0 

74*571*0 

76*6 

78*4 

70* 1 

75*9 

78*3 

June 

76*4 

82*2 

78*6 .. 

** 

** 

75*7 

81*0 

78*174*1 

78*6 

75*7 75*4 

80*6 

77*5 

July 


.. 79*1 

84*0 

80*682*7 

88*8 

84*980*2 

85*7 

82*5i80*7 

86*0 

81*5 

Aug. 




87*9 

85*083*2 

90*2 

86 0 .. 


• • 

82*6 

89*0 

85*5 

SepL 



.. 77*4 

88*8 

78*1 

77*0 

82*5 

78*676*3 

83*6 

79*6 

j76*9 

83*8 

78*8 

Oct 



.. 65*2 

68*1 

66*864*3 

66*6 

65*866*5 

70*1 

68*0 

65*3 

68*8 

66*7 

Nor. 



.. 57*7 

60*9 

59*057*6 

60*9 

59*4| .. 

• • 


|57*7 

60*9 

59*2 

Dec. 

48*9 

.. 

51*549*9 

52*9 

51*649*7 

52*9 

51*51 .. 

• • 

•• 

'49*8 

52*9 

51*5 










Mean 

•• 

64*2 

69*0 

66*3 


The pressuree shown in the fuUowii^ table were read from aneroid barometers^ 
whose index error was frequently tested by comparison with boUing'puint ther¬ 
mometers (with Kew oorrecUons). 

PaxasnoL 


1377. 

137a. 

1373. 

1330. 


M«aiL 


Jan 
Fch. . 
March 
April , 

Jnaa . 
July . 
AacBai 
fcpc . 
Oet . 
Kov. . 
Dm. . 


» ajt. X TM. 9 rM. 9 aJi. 3 r JL t r Jt. t ajl 3 pjl S pjuS aji. 3 r jl 

3S*4S 3S*34 »-433S-4S 33*33 
33*33 33*31 33*3333*33 33*33 
33*33 33*1T 33*34 33*33 Xf*lT 

33*33 33*13 33*13 . 33*13 33*33 33*33 33*33 33*SS 

t3i*3T 33*33 3>**33 . 33*31 33*3e 33*33 33*04 33*33 

.33*3t 83*»B 33*34 . 33*31 33*31 33*03 33*33 33*33 

33*33 33*37 33*3333*33 33*31 
33*37 38*33 33*33i .. 

33*11 33*33 33*03 33*13 33*03 
33 33*33 33*33 33*30 33*30 33*33 33*41 33*31 
3B*M 33*43 33 0033*33 33*33 33*^ .. 


3rjl. 

33*43 

33*33 

33*33 

33*13 

33*33 


1 3 AJt. 
33*430 
33*303 




|33*0X 33*38 33*44 33*40 33*3t S3* 


33*183 
33*337 
38*337 
38*37 38*370 
X*370 
33*100 
33*373 
473 
33*430 


33*14 

33*37 


3 ML 
33*330 
33*333 
33*173 


38*040 

33*730 

33*303 

33*330 

33*383 

33*313 

33*330 


3 rJL 

33*430 

33-310 

33*330 

33*140 

33*33# 

33*303 

33*300 

33*333 

33*110 

33*340 

33*410 

33*330 


M«oa .. 33*313 33*333 33*130 


A oomparioon of these readings with data supplied in Dr. Fritsche’s * Climate of 
Eastern Asia' places the station at 845 feet abore oea'lerel. 

The abore means hare been employed in calculating the altitudes in the next 
Appendix, 1. e. Cb’ung^hlng has been taken as the Lowrr Station and 846 feet added 
to ^1 rceulte. 


TOt. I. 


L 
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APPENDIX B. 

Calculatiox or ALTrroosti. 

Although I aurriod no hypdoinetrioal appnntiu by which to test aneroid read¬ 
ings, my lines of route crom rery happily altitudes prorioualy determined by 
Captain Gill, and 1 am thereby enabled to deduce the requiste corrections and to 
obtain fidrly trustworthy results. The first sUtions of comparison occur a little 
beyond Ya-chou; the contrast between Captain Gill’s record and my uncorrected 
readings was as follows 


SUtko. 

tMeatMr. 

Babu'avMt. 

Mr. Babrr** 
UDcurtcMri 
Rwalliigi 

DauarCSpula 

Kuan-yin-p'a. 

Yong^hing Hsien.. .. 

Unang-ni-p’u. 

Ta Haiang-Ung .. .. 

Ch'ing'chA Hsien .. 

Aug. 10,7 A.1I. 

« n 9 T.U. 
n H,9 „ 

„ 12,7 „ 

« 13,9 „ 

26*51 

26*68 

25*37 

20*77 

23*72 

July 15 27*17 

16 27*35 

, 17 26*03 

„ 18 21*30 

« n 544-48 


Allowing for the differenoo of date the oomparuon ahowa an index error of 
0*77 + which 1 hare accordingly applied to all subsequent readings. 



Oorr. cur.: Bar. Tlair. IMacrU 
Bar. ' Tbu. M UBLat L5 AUttude 


Rmarka. 


Fu-Hn.27 

Paul 8 . ofTa-abu-pu ‘25 
P*ing-i-p'u .. .. ,25‘ 

jpBM abOTO Hai-lM. 
1 fang .. ../i * 

(Hai-fang or Ning-1' 23 . 
\ yueh .. .. f 

Liao-i-p’a .. .. *4‘ 

Kuan-ung .. .. 23' 

Yueh-hsiring .. 24 
•• •• 23' 

Haiao Hriang-ling |21' 
Ttog-ludang-ying 122 

Lu'lm.{24 

li-eboQ .. .. 

Ning-yuM Fa .. 

Hnang'iieo-p’a .. 
Ma-li-cbai .. .. 

Haiao-kao-chlao 
T’ieh-haiang-foag 
Tisn-slM-kiun .. 
Mo-flo-ying.. .. 

Pai-ko-wan.. .. 
Hul-li Chou 
Taa>kuao-yao .. 
LiU'shn-wan 
Near K’n-ehu .. 
Humrait of ridge 

Tu-krf. 

Che-p>. 

Ta Tan-kuan-yao 
Near Wa*wa 


w 


78 
23 75 
U 73 


28*87^ 88 
28‘92i 86 
28*94' 84 


271 62 
61I 72 
721 72 
81 67 
27 , 71 
9l‘ 69 
8O; 65 
94! 66 
1-99; 76 
i‘21 70 
»‘22 69 
i-er 72 
!01 75 
i*G2 68 
i‘72 65 
1*82 58 
1*26 67 
I ‘23 61 
1*39 75 
i*54 68 
1*07 72 
1*83 58 
1*44, 58 
[•W 63 
} 05. 74 


28*88) 80 
28*98; 82 
28*96, 82 
28*97] 81 
28*96; 84 
28*97 
29*00 
28*98 
28*99 
29*00 
29*00 
29*01 
29*001 
29*04 
29*04 
•29*04 
29*03 
29*05 
29*04, 
29*06 
.29*00 83 
'29*06 80 
29*11; 77 
29*10 75 
29*07, 80 
I 


fsTt. 

2175 

4770 

4910 


On Ta-tn river. 


77 73 28*89 88 7700 
71 62 '28*97! 78 6490 


82 

76 

74 

83 

80 

80 

81 

80 

74 

74 

74 

81 

71 

81 

78 


5870 

6720 

5380 

6440 

9710 On summit 
7550 
5'290 
5110 
5135 
4870 
4860 
4380 
4000 
4430 
4300 
6435 
6000 
5980 
5895 
5650 
8695 
7670 
6965 
5240 
1900 


Ou river. 


On Gold River. 
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No. 




Plaer. 

OOTT. 

Cbrr.l 

Bar. 

Iber. 


Date. 


Bar. 

Thw. 

at LA. 

■tLA 



1877 




29-10 


81 

SeptlS, 

8 PJL 

Cb’bo-chia Ting 

27-41 

70 

77 

82 


19, 

4 „ 

/Bidge on R. B. ofl 
( Gold Rtrer 

21-98 

72 

29-02 

82 

88 

.. 

20, 

noon 

Ai>ebno 

22-68' 

71 

29-104 

79 

84 



iTM. 

Mao-p*o 

Fa-nl-wo .. 

28-47 

63 

29-11 

78 

85 


2^ 

8 am. 

28-86 

61 

29*14 

73 

86 



1 TM. 

Stttnmlt of paaa .. 

22-08 

50 

29-10 

79 

87 


«. 

8 am. 

Ta-p’inr .. .. 

Near lUei-ku 

24*55 

56 

29-17 

73 

88 

* 

25, 

0 « 

^-25 

63 

29-18 

74 

88 


26, 

9 „ 

Shni'kon .. 

23*97 

54 

29-19 

73 

40 


27, 

9 « 

Hei-ln<^'i .. 

23-12 

48 

29-20 

73 

41 


28, 

8 „ 

Kn-ehai 

23-424 

52 

29-19 

72 

48 



8 „ 

Hain-kai-tza 

23-50f 

49 

29-21 

68 

48 


30. 

8 .. 

Yuan-ebia-ta*ti .. 

23-m 

49 

29-21 

68 

44 

fp 

« 10 » 

P*i4a-cbT .. .. 

21-OV 

47 

29-23 

73 

45 

ft 

rt 

3 TM. 

|Hi^bei^ point of| 

21-29 

48 

29-12 

77 

46 

Get. 

1. 

7 am. 

Yeh-cba-ohai .. 

22-04 

49 

■29-22 

66 

47 


2.10 .. 

Knan-ehai .. .. 

21-97 

49 

29-25 

72 

48 


4, 

7 „ 

Hain>tlea<tsa .. 

26-02 

67 

29-24 

64 

49 

n 

6, 

9 „ 

(Near Haang-kno-\ 
\ aim./ 

28-91 

69 

29-28 

68 

80 

„ 


4 r.M. 

Ya-k'on 

25-07 

70 

29-15 

71 

51 



8 am. 

Mi-Ficn-pa.. 

.25*65 

24-93 


29-28 

!! 

52 



noon 

Ting-clikng-ao .. 

71 

29-25 

69 

68 


9, 

7a.>i. 

Ta-wu . 

26-17 

57 

29-28 

68 

54 


10, 

7 „ 

L4ng*fan-kon 

i26-87 

27-67 


,29*28 

63 

55 

n 

11. 

7 „ 

Ching-ti .. .. 

63 

29*29 

62 

56 


12, 

8 „ 

Koo-eh'dan't’an.. 

129-04 

70 

j29*82 

63 

67 

*» 

15. 

7 „ 

(f mile N. of Nan>1 
\ mu-ping.. ..j 

26-80 

60 

29*82 

61 

58 

9* 

16. 

7 H 

Chuo-pang-ai .. 

27-88 

68 

«-32 

61 



1878 









9 AM. 
3 TM. 

1 

27-87 

55 


58 

50 

Mar. 16. 

|Pa-Un. 

29*22 




9 . 

1 








9 AM. 

1 




58 

60 

ft 

18, 

3 TM. 

9 , 

9 AM. 

iHo’dr'ang'iiM .. 

j 

27-76 

55 

29-22 

so 

61 

ft 


3 PJK. 
9 .. 

|Txa-U-ti .. .. 

27*54 

64 

29-20 





Paaa between | 





62 

Apr. 

19, 

5 TM. 

Tien-wan and 
iVan-tnng 

23-32 

71 

29-04 

70 





Paaa between Wan- 





63 

M 

21, 

8 am. 

tung and Mo-*i- 

22*17 

59 

29-18 

64 





mieo 





64 


22, 

8 „ 

lA-ma-«a .. 

24-52 

53 

29-13 

64 

65 

>« 

23, 

8 „ 

Ta-ehiao .. 

Paaa between Ta-l 

22-27 

39 

29-12 

64 

66 

t* 

24, 

8 „ 

eh'lao and Ta*| 
ebien-ln .. .. | 

18-60 

32 

20*12 

64 

67 

May 


(9 „ 

9 r.M. 

Ta-cbien-ln 

22-03 

56 

29-00 

70 

68 

69 

• 

■ 

20, 

24, 

19 AM. 
9 r.M. 
8am. 

'Ln-ting-cb’iao .. 
lloa-lin-ping .. 

25-42 

23-19 

70 

61 

28-95 

28-9^ 

1 

7, 

69 


AllHadi 


ItraiarkaL 


2580 

8815 

7900 

6040 

6470 

8630 

5670 

2780 

6340 

7320 

6970 

6835 

7095 

8730 

9540 

8600 

8700 

4060 

1200 

5090 

4525 

5340 

3945 

3735 

2425 

1115 

3330 

2745 


2145 

2250 

24435 

7020 

8410 

5590 

8135 

12820 

848U 

4515 

7050 


OnNio-lanriTer. 


On Gold IUtcv. 


[A tew feet above 
1 Gold River. 


In villafre (m 
No*. 1 and 
78). 


I A few feet above 
I Ta-tn river. 


/Cbpt OOl baa 
\ 8346 

« „ 4<H0 
» - 7078 


l2 
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Due. 




Oon-. 

Oorv. 

1 an. 

Tkcf. 

IhT. 1 

Ther. 

•LL^a 

«1LA 

1 

121‘34 

62 

28-97 

73 

24-91 

09 

28-97 

DO 

i26-{)9 

73 

23'96 

09 

27-84 

7t 

28-95 

67 

24-09 

73 

28 37 

78 

22-80 

07 

28-02 

74 

33 63 

98 

28-95 

71 

ai‘74 

95 

28-86 

79 

24-10 

63 

28-95 

73 

20-37 

43 

23-90 

79 

|23-04 

71 

28-90 

71 

,20-24 

OS 

28-63 

75 

27-12 

1 

66 

28-93 

75 

28-60 

75 

23-39 

75 


BmiirkL 


ms 

SU3r34, FeLTijeh-lins 


73 


25, e 

S6 f S 
30, 7 


3(k 


Ki-Uou 
Fq-cfaiUD^ ,, 

Fu^Ld.. 


Un4ija „ „ ,, 

Mjiu lja- H^'HJT - , ^ 

H auLE’-mq ^h'''ui [F 

.. 

Tii-Ekitfr-ch.'Ui .. 
Commit of Uc. Wa 

CLin-IoMi-liv 

iShol^iko^lla 

Hiin-di'AOff 

[Cbu-Unf; Fa „ 


H -nuo^ktus g 

ytl-lnng ♦* i- 
T^^al-koU 
Oml Hfliiiiti ,, 

Mt, Otni 

liUDg-oh'lb. 

Ld Ja^p'iu^ ,, 

PingHihM Hflen 


feeti 

wio {0^ 

H 4asi 
« „ 8873 

'In dppcr ahiini- 
bcif of temple. 
AH»tit 2150 
for level of 
riTar, 


5Q»0 

8790 


2450 


599Q 

7540 

6150 

8775 

50H5 

10549 

1605 

3fm 

2(370 


1070 On n¥«H 


/1S70 ft above ChISF\ 

[ tins Pd ^ h 
2130 „ „ 3500 

2560 „ „ SOSO 

lOO „ „ 1470 

0770 ^ ,. 3OS10 

1000 ^ 

{2500 ft, above Gli in 

;\ kim-ha 


3720 

°’J 4255 
im 


A few feetabwe 
lake. 


T1l« ibilowlug levels, observed ia 1370, ere Ajmewhat lesd tmntd'urtli;':_ 


K<k 


Dttiv 


1876 

SilFflb. 4, 3 rJi. 


«3! 

94 

95 

96 

97 

99( 

lOOi 

101 

loa 

m: 


« „ 1 pji. 

■■ 


15, 

H 

16, 


fO ,« 
21, 0 

22, 3 t. 



Cmt. 

CertV, 

Ttwr. 

1 

B»r. i 

«lil^ 

Tbrt 

An-pioD ,, ,H. 

29-37 

; 92 

1 

^-25 

51 

EdO-waA'Mi] .. 

39-99 

41 

29-W 

15 

/Samioit of li'l 
,1 ahui ,, „/ 

26-18 

40 

29-S8 

50 

i|Ob'Mi-p'n „ 

27-48 

43 

26-34 

48 

Ta-rlnui Hden 

26-35 

42 

29-34! 

47 

Ynnsdin^bu ,, 

25-30 

48 

23-27; 

51 

Wu^obal .. .. 

24-22 

39 

29-34 

46 


23-34 

50 

29‘27 

51 

Wt|,fii*.luU .. 

23-48 

38 

29‘35' 

43 

iGbai^i^iiDg Fu 

a3-D7 

-41 

26-23' 

5a 

1 

Ln-lten ,, 

23-78 

65 

20-30 

52 

BHalwe-lmn ** 

1 

22-93 

43 

2fl‘2l 

54 


BaqAT^ 


OTO 

1140 

8365 

2GtO 

3735 

4165 

5950 

0410 

6305 

05B5 { 

0420 I 

7^ ; 


fPmbablj too 
I low by 100 fee;. 
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JTo, ! 


PUce. 

CbCVt 

CofT. 

TlHTr 

1 1 

Bar. T^r HhSuxiI: 
uLAaiL^AlUuHIr 

ItEmaril. 


1873 




1 




Saji. 

Cbwg'ii 

2S'78 

42 

20’32j 48 

4300 

100 rw4 abota 
Niu-lan 

105 


1 P.M- 

Yn-koR-FiLog .. 

23^60 

81 

29 - 27 ' 52 

6750 , 


loe 


S tt 


24&5 

54 

29-29 52 

6220 I 


107 

» 5M, 

3 „ 

IibfW'liU'flliia .. 

2298 

44 

29-21 54 

7335 


108 

« 25f 

8 a.iTI 

Hnnjj-ab ih-h^1 

23-84 

31 

29*31 49 

83^ 


109 

n fi 

9 ?.ii. 

TuBg-cli'EtAn ra 

23-10 

33 

>29*28 52 

7190 

iBcjanil ra'iRB 

[ of 

... 


3 „ 

dl^^'ln-ohing .. 

21-00 

52 

29*20 &S 

(?J9000* 

Ill 

Ukr. It 

1 H 

Lla-fllia-h? tt 

23*40 

70 

29*24: 54 

7020 


112 


0 rt 

HAua-tien Choa 

23*84 

53 

29-23 53 

3470 


119^ 

tt % 

1 « 

ChlKVB^a 

23'72 

38 

29-24- 55 

6050 


114 


» Tt 

1-loog f 

23-33 

54 

I 29-27 54 

7040 


115 

* t 

8 A.K. 

Y»ng4ui 

23-71 

53 

[29-30 BO 

0310 ' 


116 

^ 5, 

1 P.H. 

F^iwflhui-URg.. 

23-22 

89 

p-afl 55 

7190 


■" 

t, 17t 

[7 iUM. 
to 7Jt- 

j^YUQ-UKl Fu 

23--?8 

51 

28-25 55 

0490 



APPENDIX a 
Latitude op Fositdonb. 


XflL 

SMUoi- 

Qltfect 

OIMCTV*! 

DaIimJ 

lijEltiule. 

Mian 

or eomctnj 
laiUade. 




c 

* 

JP 

a 

- 

it 

1 

F'isg'AhjAn IUebd .. 

BtttiS. 

28 

39 

6 




2 


Bun 

28 

39 

8 

28 

39 

7 1 

3 

Yen-txa-Rgai .. .. 

Bun 

28 

24 

0 

28 

23 

*K\ 

4 

T'Kl-t'OR. 

stars. 

28 

19 

49 

28 

19 

38 

5 

LiB-chknE-cbT 

Bud 

28 

9 

28 

28 

9 

12 

a . 

SiiiDiRit ai Li'flbaa .. 

Snti 

28 

3 

21 

28 

8 

10 

7 

TTa-ngu-Lirag .. 

Sim 

27 

31 

29 

27 

SI 

IS 

8 

Clkursliaikg 

StLCl 

27 

25 

23 

27 

25 

12 

9 

Chao-VuDg FV 

SbirS. 

27 

20 

42 




10 

M 

&nn 

27 

20 

29 




11 


stars. 

27 

20 

41 




12 

l-l ■ ■ 

Stars. 

27 

20 

49 




13 


SUQ 

27 

28 

43 

27 

20 

SO 

14 

ChA'lA'IiAlin 

Siiin 

27 

18 

81 

27 

16 

20 

IS 

CUiARg-tl tt f -t 

SlM S. 

27 

U 

1 




10 

ra 

Star 

28 

50 

39 

28 

SO 

50 

17 

YuLrhnR-Fiuig .. 

Slim 

23 

54 

52 

20 

54 

41 I 

18 

l'-ah4'lluaii 

Slw S. 

23 

49 

M 

26 

49 

19 ' 

18 

8bai]^1iT]..«bTi 

Bun 

23 

42 

48 

26 

42 

37 : 

£0 

HuUg-abib-t] gai 

Star S. 

20 

B7 

38 

20 

37 

27 

21 

TiiDg4]]'aui Fd 

stars. 

28 

24 

59 

26 

24 

43 

22 

BjiivO^*tutg'Utuig ... 

Sub 

28 

19 

49 

28 

19 

88 1 

23 


stars. 

26 

14 

97 




24 


Star N* 

26 

14 

20 

28 

14 

23 

25 

Lai-Fcni-p'o 

Star 8. 

28 

1 

42 




20 

jj 

Star y. 

28 

1 

39 




27 

IP 

Suu 

28 

1 

S 




28 

rp 

Star S. 

20 

1 

27 

20 

1 

40 


BjnuirftL 


jOn rlTB bA&k ti 
enot EDdofoJtf. 


(Examlmtioo 
I HhIL 


\ Exu ml’iAtioD 
I llfttL 
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W 

30 

ai 

32 

S3 

34 

33 

86 

37 

33 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

43 

46 

47 

43 

48 

50 

31 

32 

33 

54 

55 

56 

57 

53 

50 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

63 

66 

67 

es 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

30 

61 

82 

83 

34 


LATITUDES OF KeiTIONS. 


BtadofL, 


Kun£-<Juui 

Liq-^hu'lto 
HiQo-tien Cboq 


C71iiuiij;-4& 
Mung 
Uolc'nu 
Yuig'lin . 


I « -b ■ -F' 

F4n^hul^liii^ 

Paq-ch'ino 


Ynn- nnn Pu 


rw 

TP 

pl' 




Liaoi-p'a „ „ 

Pao-An-jriiig .. 

Tftng-bjMmig-jfng .. 

Nlng-you Fd 

Pf rip 

HuAng-Eoa-p'u 

Ui'U-duj .. ,, 

Hjujuvrkao-ell'lao 

Ghlo-cih’Qaq-clilio 

Hul-li-clioa .. ,, 


tmneN.YT.or^ 
pa -- .1. 

LiU'fthb-wsn . ^ 
W**wu „ „ 

Ch’lBCKbb Ting 

Ai-chuo 


Nin-^io-cfa’ang tt 
N«ar LtniE-ihq 
Pai-fq-ehl „ 
Ssixhb^L&i 
F«qg'ltu-»bq .. 

Uqang'pTng . ^ 

FS 

^ha^Iio f g 

£iXi4TAn-|» t* 

Iqaag-koxtha 

rfr-k'ou 

I* ’ri. q g. 

Tug-duimg^ 

rq'^g-koa „ 


CNdM 

Dbvrrtd. 

[Mand 

JL^AJcuiIi*. 

Mdu] 

PTwmcied 
Uiluidd (iir.) 

Rccur^ 


« 

P 


1 □ 

t 

iP 


6 tnr S. 

25 

45 

7 





StwN. 

25 

44 

40 

23 

44 

5fi 


Stiq 

25 

40 

0 

23 

30 

5» 


' Star g. 

£3 

34 

6 





StnrN^ 

23 

33 

34 

25 

S3 

90 


Sun 

25 

S6 

28 

i S3 

26 

17 


EtarN. 

25 

22 

0 

25 

22 

£0 


Sun 

25 

17 

11 

25 

17 

0 


Star S. 

25 

IS 

38 





Stars, 

25 

13 

18 

23 

13 

£7 


Star 

23 

7 

46 




Star N. 

25 

7 

43 

25 

7 

45 


San 

25 

3 

24 

25 

Q 

20 


, Sttti B, 

25 

3 

6 




filar NT* 

25 

3 

18 

i 25 

3 

la 


Star a 

23 

2 

41 




StarN. 

23 

2 

55 





Sbif a 

25 

2 

45 





8 lar N. 

25 

2 

33 

25 

£ 

44 


Star S. 

28 

54 

37 

23 

54 

0 


filar g. 

23 

49 

33 

28 

40 

15 


Sliir Hv 

28 

S3 

23 

28 

27 

44 


fitar g. 

27 

54 

14 




fEiaquimliDn 

Star a 

27 

54 

3 




1 \ Hal(, 

fitarN. 

27 

52 

41 

27 

S3 

£3 


filar g. 

27 

41 

10 




Star N. 

27 

40 

10 

27 

40 

44 


Star g. 

27 

32 

fi 

27 

31 

30 


Sinr g. 

27 

£2 

14 

27 

£1 

36 


8 qq 

27 

11 

32 

27 

10 

M 


fiqq 

26 

39 

33 




/Exmulqatioq 

ficn 

26 

39 

33 

26 

30 

0 

1 h»il 

] Suu 

26 

84 

£3 

26 

S3 

45 


Btxa 

26 

35 

50 

£6 

35 

18 1 


gun 

26 

53 

47 

£6 

33 

to 


fiUr Jf. 

26 

31 

1 



1 Star g. 

26 

55 

29 

25 

54 

31 


' BLitN* 

£6 

35 

5 




Star S. 

26 

56 

32 





film 

26 

56 

0 

£6 

59 

48 


Star Ni 

26 

37 

33 

26 

58 

33 


Sqq 

27 

2 

55 

27 

£ 

20 


Bun 

27 

IS 

29 

27 

17 

5] 


gtin 

27 

33 

2 

27 

32 

£4 |i 


Bun 

27 

39 

27 

£7 

38 

50 1 


Snn 

27 

50 

48 

27 

30 

10 1 


StarN. 

27 

52 

0 



;! Star a ' 

£7 

53 

23 

27 

52 

41 


1 SuD 

27 

57 

22 1 

37 

56 

44 


StnrX. 

27 

37 

16 



' Star a 

27 

38 

40 

27 

67 

38 


• finn 

23 

0 

2 

£7 

59 

£4 


^tar M. 

28 

0 

20 




Btar a 

23 

1 

33 

28 

1 

0 


Snn 

23 

3 

3 

£8 

4 

£3 


fiqq 

23 

13 

20 

£8 

12 

48 








































Ko. 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

9Sa 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 
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151 


flUtko. 


'■:} 


Chiog-ti 


[hi bluff E. of Cbing-ti 
Koo-ch’iln-l’mn 

Huang-lung-ch'i 
1| mileu W. of Ming-1 
juan iiridge.. 
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II, JOUBNBY TO TA-CHlEN-LUt IN 1878.* 

CBtiwo-a»n*Oi Ai?sf 7,1*7^ 

h»«i.«w.rt«. ot « Sil.« diW "rW "W“* ®'*'‘," '”' i 

r^r . TTert I lieawi of thfl exist^Dcc of ft Piounlain tmolE la J fusm^D lu, ^ 

Of ereot Vftluo. Thift IDO m ft to t>k. 

ffuVftftsiftUnt mftglfttreU* t^putl^ appeftranw* I 

any ftctioo m tbo maltor. After p^oj; ' ,. , . joy q\A 

sent ft mesBenser to the ca^tftl wiA a le ^ GoTomor-Oenenil. 

TfiinDftn MqDAintwwft-U^ Tiotoi letter and a Iceo 

Tho mefiHinger returned itj elBTca ivyft witt a jy Governor- 

the Taotai, and ordeni «imo amitiltaDeoii»ty 1 

Soeral, dirtoting all tho olEcLal. wUbto ^ ^ 

hend the burglmnL The "“fl'lTorrWTta tho village. Only on% 

found that the culprita v^eta weU t™ Jo MjTby l*« 

bovrever, iraa ulin^ately captoted. tho ettef of the gang, ™ea oy 
escftplDg over the mtumtaip. ifood mv Itffle* that a 

eebeme I had forTQBd of denving ad ^ for it but to go on to Ta-chteo-lTi 

rflitobuTsetaeat^ ond ittaSsting that ^ n conTCPtMitlJt howcTef, he 

eatabliebcd fur the jmrpoaeT but cion ^ ^ buiKl'?™ ’'fhotn they 

bounds, and discnverod that thay nJlmatio iuatloer wiui dealt nut te ihut 

to till, .v^t UlO to BI»« i 

potenlftte for his rcrneal to pttrtMt me. ny i , 

1 repMwd Titi-tft-li be bod gone in purrai iiL«itlfd bnt tbo remainder of 

Th. „.^,l,'i,a i.ilui.1 dVK<iaWM, mc1> M f«™ 

. fn,B tl.. PMlta»l«r O'”*- '''•• ‘ 


all 
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loot of » pine forest, through which we travelled three days, asocoduig oontinnally 
until we came to a snowy pass—the only pass in the country which, as the natives 
aay, ** bang jto,* stops people's hreathing. Descending ita northern slope we soon 
found that we had left China behind. There were no Chinese to be »een . The 
valley was nearly ail pasture land, on which were grazing herds of hairy AniTpala^ 
resembling immense goats. These I rightly conjectured to be yaks. On entering 
a hut, I found it impossible to communicate with the family, even a Sifan, whom I 
bad brought with me, being unintelligible to them; but they were polite enough to 
rescue me from the attack of the largest dogs I have ever seen, and to regale me 
with barley meal in a wooden bowl, which I bad to wash down with a broth made 
of butter, salt, and tea twigs. Further on we met a company of cavaliers, armed 
with matchlocks and sabre, and decorated with profuse ornaments in silver, coral, 
and turquoise; a troop of women followed on foot, making merry at my expense. 
A mile or two further, and 1 came to a great heap of slates, inscribed with Sanscrit 
characters, whereupon I began to understand that wo were in Tibet; for although 
Tilct proper la many hundred miles west of this point, yet tribes of Tibetan race 
and language extend right up to the hank of the Tata river*-a fact which I had not 
been led to expect. 

At the foot of the valley we struck the high road from Li-t*sng to Ta-cliieu-ln, 
and I walked into the latter town on the evening of the 23rd AprU. 

I stayed there three weeks, and learned much regarding the condition of the 
numerous countries iuclnded in the general name of Tibet. Inquiries respecting 
oommercisl production sod distribatiou occupied most of my time, and 1 shall have 
a good deal to report which is Interestiug an^ I think, nsefuL 

We returned to Fu-liu by the high road, and the •ub-magistrate of Ta-shu-pu 
duly paid over the sum of 170 taels, the estimated total of my losses. 

From Fu-liu to Kia-ting we followed the by-road by which we had come. I 
took the opportunity afforded by the arrival of a Lolo chief, who called upon me, 
to make notes of the customs and language of his tribe. I had previously collected 
a sufficient vocabulary of one of the Sillui dialects. 

From Kia-ting we dropped easily down the flooded corrent, in six days, to 
Chung-ebing, without enooontering a single rapid, and in deep water all the way, 
making Chnng-chiog on the 24th Jane, after an abMnce of nearly five muntha. 

The information collected during my journeys cnsbles me to report, with some 
oonfidonoe, on the trade and productioa of Western SsQ-ch’nan, and their bearing on 
the oommercisl capabilities of Chung-ching. I am preparing a report oo this subject, 
which I propose to supplement with a full socount of my cxplormtioos. 


ni. NOTES ON THE ROUTE FOLLOWED BY MR.GROSVENOR’S 
MISSION THROUGH WESTEIiN YDnNAN, FROM TALI-FU 
TO rflNG-YUEH.* 

-Whkx you have loft Carajan and have travelled five days westward, yon find a 
province called Zardandan. The country is wild and hard of access, ftiU ©f gT«n 
woods snd mountains which it U impossible to pass, the air is so impure sod 
unwholrsome; and any foreigoer attem^ing it wouM die for certain.” 

Thus Msroo Polo, in the fiftieth chapter of his second book. 

• Beprinted from the Parliamentary Report, Chixa, No. S (1878). 
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We, who bad the good fortune, though for inoet Uix>entable reason, to fdlow 
manj of his steps, seatehed his book page by page as we Joomeyed day by day; and 
it is with the view of sof^lementing his memoirs, and astusting future explorers who 
may enter the same region, that these few notes arc {irepared. 

That Yacht and Carajan represent Ytlanan*fu and Tali, is proved by topo¬ 
graphical and other evidence of an oveiwhelming nature. I venture to add one 
more proof, whicli seems to have been overlooked. 

If there is a natural feature which most strike auy visitor to those two cities, it 
is that they both lie on the shore of notable lakes, of so large an extent aa to be locally 
called seas; and for the comparison, it should be remembered that the inhabitants of 
the Yiinnsn province have easy access to the ocean by the Rod River, or Sung-Ka. 
Now, although Marco does not circumstantially specify the fact of these cities lyit^ 
on large bodies of water, yet in both cases, two or three sentences further oo, will be 
found mention of lakes; in the case of Yachi, ** a lake of a good hundred miles in 
compass *—by no means an unreasonable estimate. 

Tali-fn is renowned ss the strongest hold of Western Yflnnan, and it certainly 
most have been impregnable to bow and spear. From the western margin of its 
majestic lake, which lies approximately north and south, rises a sloping plain of 
about three miles average breadth, clowd in by the huge wall of the Tien-tsang 
Mountains. In the midst of this plain stands the city, the lake at Its feet, the snowy 
summits at ita back. On either flank, at about twelve and six miles* distance 
rrspectively, are sitoated Shang-kuau and Ilsia-kuan (upper and lower passesX two 
strongly fortified towns guarding the confined strip between mountain and lake; for 
the plain narrows at the two extremities, and is intersected by a river at both 
points. 

Shang-kuan we had no time to visit. Hsia-kuan, built on a river to which it 
gives its name, is circled by a lal^nth of walls. One long arm of masonry even 
follows the right bank of the river Into a gorge through whi^ the high road passes, 
and there finds an appropriate termliud in a solitary tower of native rock. These 
two outflanking fortresses ooostitnte the strength of Tali-fu. 

Thst city is a more or less regular square of one mile and a quarter, surrounded 
in the usual manner by a high wall b^ked with earth. Of itself it Is neither 
stronger nor weaker than other Chinese cities; but so long ss Sbang-kuan and Uain- 
knan are held, it is unappruacbable except by the snowy passes in its rear. It was 
by these posses, we were told, thst the Mohammedan insurgents succeeded in cap¬ 
turing the place. The long, narrow plain—some eighteen miles by three—oelebrat^ 
as the most fertile rice ground in YQnnan, affords the garrison and people an abun¬ 
dant harvest of provisions, and the lake never fails to supply a plentiful tribute of 
exoclleot fish. 

The fish of Chinese Iskes and rivers are generally very insipid and unappetising, 
a fimt which ia usually attributed to the mnddiness of their native waters. Bat the 
atreams and meres of Yiinnan are remarkably clear, with gravelly bottoms. The 
tastelessncss of the fish is nmro probably to ^ accounted for by their being kept 
alive in impure and unchangoii water until their sale to oousomers. 

A visit to Tali-fu entails a deviation from the main western road, and we were 
met (exactly as wss the experience of our poor friend Margary) with objections on 
the part of the authorities to our branching off to their city. 

The Chinese seem or pretend to be incapable of understanding the restless curio¬ 
sity of foreignera who waste their time in exploring regions to which their business 
does not necessarily conduct them. In sn^ cases we never paused to discuss 
matters; we stood not upon the order of our going, but wenL 

All before us was now a land of mystery. Margary had indeed traversed it, but 
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hia joamnl siopg abort two «kyt tefore imcbiag^ nsia-tmui. The coDtiimuJon, wju no 
doabt cairied off by hh EQurdaraa) it ia ckir tbiit tboy wooJd ha?e haateuetl to 
destroy dticuiiieDta which might ha fa contaioed an mtiawtion of expected fbtil 

play. ^ 

Ii the Tali rangu imowHapped p was a quesHtm o/tan diflciwised hy iis. Mat^- 
hiin^f» who had poned Kvena dayi io full view of those forbiddbjr heights at 
mocii the ume Mason as outmIvm* obwnfed no snow, and even ridicaled the ittppo- 
iitien of Its existence iti ooavcrtttion with Cotonel Biowdo j qd the other hand 
Mr, Gamier, an ciploier of the highest authority, describee the chain as “otraverte 
de beige pendant Muf nioia do ranodo."* 

At the station befom Edo^kuau, irom which place the heights arc not visible 
OM of oar party made catoM inquiries about tbs duration of the snow His 
inromants, s«no of whom bad cnKsed the pasaw, Isagbed outright at his soeptlcism, 
wd told him that on rraching Hsta-knan twit mommg ho would find enow hawked 
in the atreets, that the enow rarely melted in the srnnmer, nnd that a bod harvest 
Md miBj. di«j^ iDv^bty foilowoJ it, diBp|»™«. On ™,aliOB a .pur of li. 
Mill wbici wail in the Kiulliera ml of tho Tali vatloy, no came abrnntly into full 
View of the western ranges rising and recoding into hUok saw-Uke peak- tha 
mzarniiA of which sheeted a^th briUiant whito, seeincd bearer bod more real than 
tho ^wer tniisii of the mountain. There «sms no reason to doubt tiic statement thai 
t^o Hicrm la generally snow-capped all the year round, but only slightly so during 
ihe not toobths. = .r » 

I am not a^^Tuw what U the line of perpetual snow in this latitude (25* to £6=») - 
bnt we wety satisfied that the heights towered from 7000 to 8000 feet over m, midi 
as We nlrcfldy wero 7000 feet above tho ncn-level, 

Tiic iMigB Is, in Chometer, what Mr. Gamier calls it, a ''chains.^ ruficiJdlr 
™t«!, but with no very prominent ptak, Tho highest point, as it seamed to ue lay 
abont north-west of the city. ^ 

Tho View ^ven in Mr. Gsraior'a work depicts verj- fatrlj the general appranihce 
01 the but the colour Is umsatlsraotoiy, and from the eouthem end, at which 
wc entered the phin^ the mountain maas hcaisa much bolder snd grander proror- 
tiob to tho breadth of the lake^ “ pfupor 

Although new within a few hundmd ynrds of tiiot glorious sheet of water we 
M ^ at "ot seeing it, the explanation being that a slight 

t«>t apparent to the eye, intervMbd, over which th« sight prawd 
^ ““ ^ htih, without being c«u«k«s of the interefl. jxTS 

*'■"’"6'*" "’*7 Musi but 7h. 

chirmiDB vitiv of Hjin-kuin, gUeleniDS i.yiB at ihe mountain foot. ^ 

„ . ^ boforo tltat town, ... „„ ^ 

ijq.rttrlj fiJr of Wi; thnjf mmsutad of a num, two woDKai, imil i chad, Tbo rum 
Trin'ota «W*r™lounid owilure, sm,..!.., rB»niblm*o MoIgoUW m 

0 nbel° "Mb of vtry a*« woollro cloth, mrciclodlc poor, bi7cl«rf„f 

^^bt ra™* ^ wmfflonialiTs. But u h. b.a mudo eoa, |« 

m the am«ci icngoe tlum ouncl.a, koomng In tot liiilc mom tlmn the ooS^ 

™ "“'"dol oilb omtaiooal difflenitv. Aa n «Zld 
from him ™ Utat Im «m, from Kutuns, of ™ » Kotuugnip, 

W 0 bid [irunoiislj- mol pwplo of lio tamo dotariplioo ai, ooodnetoo, of 

tnem, nor could wo obiaia any (tirormation from ofiiciats nor nwmTe 
thorn ^ .h.t the, „„ KotuCBmcu. Wh«t or „1..„ 

ta th. mom.« .„v idou ITta mo. tao of . do* mddtah ocmpIoX, with r^.C 
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protnineot features, above the average height, and well pTojiortiooed, dreaned io close* 
fittin*^ woollen garments, which in some cases we oheerved to be neatly cot and h a nd - 
aoiDcly embroidered. The Chinese have not acquired the art of spinning and 
wfoving wool, and the clothes of these people never came, it is evident, from a 
European loom. 

The two women, aged about twenty-five and seventeen years respectively, at once 
anrstod our attention. 1 have the authority of my two companions for stating that 
they would have been considered handsome anywhere. l*aler in colour Uian tbs 
man, their oval and intelligent laces instantly reminded us of the so-called Caucasian 
typo; and in every stqi and movement there was a decision and exactness widely 
diffefont from the sluggish inaooentuation of the Chinese physique. The younger 
was particularly remarkable for a peculiarity of her long hair, which was natorally 
wavy, or “ crimped," a feature whi^ is never met with among the Chinese. While 
watching these people, I fell in the presence of my own race. 

Their straight and shapely forms, ill-cooocaled by a very short and scanty gown, 
their sympathetic demeanour, their poverty, and their jirGsenoe with ounelves in 
a strange land, may possibly account for the interest my two oompamoos evidently 
felt in them. 

The river which relievos the excess of the lake at its south-west foot is not visible 
fixjm the road until one is in the set of crossing it in Hsis-kuan. We broakfiistcd 
in the suburbs of thst town without having succeeded in discovering its stream, 
and in fact we began to feci incredolous of its existeooe, especially as the rivulets we 
had passed all ran towards the lake. But shortly after starting again, we crossed, 
by a fine arched bridge in the centre of the town, a clear and winding stream about 
35 yards in breadth. So slow was the current, that we could only detect iU dirco- 
tioD by noticing the inclination of the water-weeda. 

Snow from the mountain-top was being offered for tale, and wo celebrated the 
event by iceing the last bottle of our doxen of champagne. The aaid vintage was 
designed for the purpose of entertaining naUve officials, but it is to be feared that 
our hoe{dtality was, on occasions, not altogether disnterested. 

We bought here for a dollar two psnrs of magnificent Amherst pheasants, which 
we confided to our taxidermist. 

Through a long paved street, up a steep incline, wo qnitted Hsis-kuan and 
entered upon the slope which rises from the margin of the lake to tlie mountain 
spurs. The land hero ia thickly cultivated, principally with rice, for which crop it 
{losaesses a great reputation. 

Wo were tol«l t^t before the Mohammedan insurrection the route from Hsia-knan 
to Tali, about miles long, was one oontinoous street; but this does not seem 
probable. Tire Iracea of Mohammedan and Imperialist destruction are very dUtinct. 
Temples and houses still lie where they fell But such ruins were not very frequent 
along the raadsids. Still the place must ooce have been wealthy and populous, as 
ia proved by the truusivc stone bridges, often of Inxurwus ar»d superfluous size, 
spanning the numerous torrents which run down to the lake. 

The fine trees which once sdorned this slope have, with a few lone exceptions, 
disappeared. The idols lie in fragments beneath the ruins of their desecrated shnnes. 
One temple alone, about six miles from Tali, relieves the monotony of ruin and 
dcsertioo; it is rrew built *nd indeed uncompleted, having been lately erected by 
Ts’en, the Oovenwr, and the Generalissimo Yang-yfi-k'A The usual minUture pood 
with gold fish, complete, ia shadowed by the conventional toy bridge and willow- 
{Attem balcony; but the effect is pleasing enough, the fine white marble of the Tall 
quarries furnishing the materials. 

Wo passed a pleasant hour of rest in this tetiqJc. The c omm a n da n t of our 
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Chineite cucort — unioe, by ihe way, ttanslatod according to tba a^ipniT^ 
DQ^Lbod of Abb4 HoCj ia not LDtppn»priii.tfl to hii pforL-sskin, “ Hill'ccboing Tbiimlcr 
—luu'mtQil to itif hoT hfl eauvojod witb ^icmling iliScnlty four fotcigia gutu 
(" pitfltt da ciaij " dniy^ we uotsTtnined from a luisajonary) orer tbo rugged louto 
frocn \ Rntii L H ~fa| and how ths c&pttiro of tlie ■city wm to bt altributod solely to ht* 
own oxertjoiifl. One gun wm incpariJsly damaged m rawte, bttt the surviving ibrco 
laid and poLnted by himaetf, aceofdiug to bia ouxont, terminated the rabcLUion. 
Tliero jirtanii no doubt these guua, cast by French worltnien in Yiinnan'tot 
Were raally tha main caiusa of ithe l^Iobommedan aurTtuder^ 


Gcnenil Thunder told ua^ what was subeequentiy ocmhnncd, that wbeti the 
Mohoitiro^Hiana had auffGudorwl auci girea up their aniui, Ta WSa-hsiti, tho scMmlled 
snltaDj' Mino into tha camp of the bcslcgere, bomo in a flodan chair,' and inquired 
fLKT Ita, tbs ImpsTialist ootamatider. Being intcuducsd to hra picaetrce, bo begged 
for a cup of waierj, which being given him, ho a^'d, have nothing to ask hut 
^ii apois the people" {“Shao-ihajEn^ He ihtn dmok the water^ and almcst 
i mmedi ately expired. It appears that he had taken poison, which was suddenly 
brought into action by the water* Hia head was immsdialely cut otT and exposed, 
and, hocdlesB of bis prayer—ptobabiy the most impressive end i«lhoLic ever nltnied 
by a dying patriot—tho victora prooeeded to masgacw thg helplcaa EPmson and 
townsfolk. 

Tha grratar part of tho able-bodied men^ no doubt retaining mbil of their arms, 
succeeded in latoiping; but a number of unresisting people, princijally old men, 
wuEuim, and children, Dcd frena the city into the rice-fields which botrdcr the lake! 
Hemmed in by the Itupemlist poisuarv, they entend tbc water, into which they 
retmtod furthor and fmtbcr; nod being still pressed, were (Ather forced out of ihetr 
depth by tlic oruah, or sought a refuge from woesa ilia in a voluutoty death. The 
ui^uiber of these who perished in this way has picbcbly been greatly * «flg g?ni'pd. 
The foreign press pnt it at froa 3000 to dOOO* General Thunder, uudoubtedly an 
eyc-witnesa, and probably a partlcipstor, told me, os wa sat in the sunny verandah 
of tlia temple overiookiag tho sogne of these hcrrorH, tluit he did not think tliere 
could have beau rnorc thW 500 corpses, or the water would have stuuk mom.^ 
The E«llwit gcnoral waa of opinion that Tu Wen^hsin was a goed and cooBcdc^ 
tlous ruler, and respected even by his InipcriaUst foca; hut tor the Mtolcms 
generally, lie profussed much contempt. 

Wo aera now in full right of Tali*fa, os unpicturesqnc a city as any in China. 
The ruins of an extensive sulcirb line the appreetch to the iioqth gato, Imt within the 
walla we taw little tmcB of destroctiou* We found lodging to a caravamerai of more 
tlum average dampoass and diamoifon, which had Wu the scene of a horrihlc episode 
of masfflcre; nearly 1000 Mohammedan iwtisaiu (all our infoTmants agreed in tha 
munbtr), mcwtly men who W Imd down thtdr arms, were hare pent up by the 
Imperialiats and liclihiratoly butchered. The inn is reported to be haunted by 
their spirits, jind conaequautly drives a vary poor biirincsij. Future visitors will earilv 
idcntifyjt by its litnation near tho fish noarket, in the central of tha town. 

Tali is only in part inhabited, and that net thickly. Wo did net succeed in 
finding a single kige shop* But about a mils eutaida the west gate the tiuarterJv 
Ddr CymA-lwi) was being held, presenting a veiy auimated acene. Some SOOO peonim 
many of them nou-Chinew, were present, end good etoer ia oridnnUy maintaiiSL 
» vdua^ wares are «posed with wcarity. In the tMck of the thtong we met o^ 
friends of Kutuuit, and many ether oatlandUh folk. Lokja uxto inhMng ribows with 
people from the lihaa districts, and Tibetans, the difti<ot race wg had over oecn to 

“ ihn wrong phron, werechafl-eriug 
with ileek Orotonese. A Fakir witli n preying machine, whiet he twirled for tho 
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Balration of Utc pioofl at the price of a few cash, was at once recognised by os; be 
was oar old acqaaintance, the Bakhsi, whose portrait is giTen in Colond Yale's 
* Marco Pola* 

At the npper end of the lair we foand many varieties of goods from Tibet exposed 
for sale; among others a very stout description of serge, obrioosly not Chinese, of 
which a specimen srill be found in the trade colkctioo, and an endless exhibition 
of the “omnium gatherum,’* geoerally known as Chinese medicines. Knormoos 
dried centipedes, tied up in bundles, were in moeb request. 

Very few Manchester goods were seen, although the lair is chiefly a market for 
clothing materials. We observed Russian broadcloth, and the commercial motto of 
Sweden, **Utan fosfor och svafel,’' was prominent, 'ilie greater {urt of the goods 
and traders seemed to come from Canton, and the few foreign goods probably found 
their way from tliat dty. 

The fewer part of the lair was oocnpled by lodging booths and restaurants 
bordered by stdls, on one of which it was interesting to find a copper knife aial 
a stone celt. I purchased both for a few ca s h . The knife is undoubt^ly genuine; 
the celt, celled locally, and indeed all the world over, “ thunder-ctone ” (fes-toHiAiA), 
boars traces of sharpening on the axe-edge, and is well adapted for use; but as 
these objects are now employed as charms ou soooont of their supposed supernstural 
origin and properties, and as there is a brisk demand for them, it is difficult to 
satisfy oneself of their anthenticity. The original type would, however, be retained, 
and it is curious to observe how perfectly this exempisr agrees with European formii. 

We met with a oonsklerable stock of silversmith’s wort: and jade carving. The 
cost was much greater than in Eastern China, but, nevertheless, sometimes several 
articles for which we bargutuxl w’ere sold to natives for higher prices than we had 
considered reasonable, arguing that there most somewhere he more wealth than 
we found signs oL We noticed some very handsome lime-boxes of silver filigraine 
work. 

In Western Ylinnsn the bctel-nnt is chewed with prepared lime, oofeuring the 
teeth red and causing a profose expectoration. We flrit met with the practice near 
Tali-fn. In feet, wo bad been for some days importnning our geologist to account 
for certain red streaks on the roodsido rocks. His explanatiou was plansible enough: 
some people can ex{dain anything, but be was soon found out. 

Is it not possible that the red colonr imparted to the teeth by the practfee of 
chewing betel with lime may go some way to account for the ancient name of this 
region, “ Zar-dandan,* “ Chin-chlb,” or “ golden teeth ** ? Betel-chewing is of courw 
common all over China; but the use of lime b almost unknown and the teeth are 
not necessarily discoloured. 

In the neighbourhood of Tali one comes suddenly upon s lime-chewing people, 
and is at once stmek with the strange red hue of their teeth and gnma. That some 
of the natives used fonnerly to cover their teeth with plates of gold, fnxn which 
practice, mentioned by Marco Polo and confirmed elsewhere, the name U geocnlly 
derived, can scarcely bo considered a myth; bat the pecoliarity remarked by 
onrselvea would have been equally noticeable by the early Chinese invaders, and 
seems not altogether nnworthy of oonsidf^atkm. It b interesting to find the name 
“ Chtn-chlh ” still in use. 

When Tn W£a-hsia sent hb “Fanthay” mission to England with tributary 
boxes of rock from tha Tali Mountains, he described himself in hb letter “as s 
humble native of the golden teeth country.” 

The word Psnthay bos received such complete recognitioa as the rratferud name 
of the Mohammedan revolntioiuuies In Yfinnan that I fear it will be almost nselcss to 
assert that the term b Utterly unknown in the country which was temporarily omler 
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the domiiuitSDn of Syllwi Sulitnatj, ollierHi^ Tu W^d-ItraiL The n.be|B wore aad 
Bw kwwn to tlitmstlTM a&d to the ImpcrialUts by the namn of Eni^hui, or HuE.tsta 
(Mokomnieditoii)^ Utter oxpreaHon being atighily derc^iory. 

^e Dame of " utterly foroign totlieorfinary Chincai?* uovor mppbVd 

to thnr niler* except perbap* by the two or throe Iwdjij mncmg them. The u&iue 
SolnnaD lA equally nnkdDvm. The SfobiLSitinedam of Vamian an ptooUely the 
ame nwa aa their OonfucUn or BoddhUt coTJUtrymen; and it U even doubiJul if 
they wow MghatomciJaiiB except a Ur ae they profeaod an ahhormnw for pork 
Ihey did not pnotUe otrmdiion. thouigh 1 am not eon if that rite U indUpetw^ 
oble; they did not obKrvB the Sabbath, wens uoaequaintod with the ka^nuj-e of 
iMlim, did not turn to M«m in pnyer^ and pEofcswd pone of tho in and gword 
apirtt of propAgandistn. 

ThAt they w-ere iptoLtgenE, ooursypjou*. hopwt, and lihond to itnn!™ Ig u 
certwn aa their igoompco of the Uw mid the pmphotm Atl honour to their cood 
qnatitiw, but let iw o^ to dto their ahort-lived nilo aa an inatanofl of the “ fWt 
Moluumnedan RetiTBl.'’ 

The nbdiicn wo. Bl fi^t a qn«tt«; of pork and of nothing eUe, bogionma with 
Joalgneiea and bickehngs hetweeu pig butchen and the fleiitien of UUm In the 
^el places. The officioU who wen appealed to invmUblv decided Bgaimt the 
ilntsiilpians. Grmt dincutapt wuned and eoon hurat into a flame 

The 01 , tbrtak seems to have tmgi oatoii mnong the minon, 4»Tiys a dan T-mua 

clMB in China, who WL^re krgely cwniooed of MohjunmfidwnL The nattol meaaimw 
or cxtormumlli^ repmadon won adopted hy iho ofSciala, their Oonfiician haoiilitv 
against any fat^ or aooioiy which po«wa«s an orsauiaation novol to or discounti 
nanad by tig Qovrrntnent, emn«d f a gecK^rtl p««ontion omme.1; the Moham- 
m^nx^e «mmon cauae. exoikd, it is veiy possible, by thoir tntv^lled badjU- 
and M be^ Lt«i penod of diaocdcr and disaster with which we am aKiuaintci ^ 
Hei»rtling the faith of theao nnfortunato pw|ilc, I>f. Andemon wrliosL “Qnr 
Mni.ntly lamented to me the laxity that pre^iiod among tiicmrand my 
“trenm cootempt. and tued to assert that they were ao 

A feyr w«k. t«fo™ mr ,l YSa„.„-r^ . io Ui. nortl. 

tho proTiDce, oocanoiiod by tho extortionate proceeding of a nrerfw'r ’p. 
eominitted no 04rtrngM, but eimply laeumed an at titi^e of p^teatJ The 
was auppressed with curious Euddeniici», and we wem ft»iui!li<, movement 

military omeer who hod metorod order ' Su out 

Implied, » les, they w^ barruie« people, and not in the to bW TT^v^ 
to kin a few <^p,..kuc^a^ti,aha ihe alUir ^ ^ ^ ^ 

«r«. it I. a .-ii, .„a „,t U„cl«.l5. ,v™™, C thc ^ “’r* 

f«liraKfc.b], .IghI n. Us m«*el-m,mefl Wsnds. _ _ ns^Jh^ 

whs cams In frwn tbs countiy trill, fl,!, „d i^isiXIsr 

»suW bs proMiinosJ amaijr if it am for thtir dreidful^^ »n,^ Thsy 

n tlM street near the north gate wwo two cartotu obiecu rh* i 

could not eatUCoctonly ascertoam They in. i J ^ hoa of which wa 
n«„blsJ bn,i,„„, L h.i7; ““ 

mdiment of ■ loncli-holB, Morwvir, thosmmiid'«.ib- . 1 ™ *'”'*• “J' 

imgsiDui to era Ibtm. They wsm .bou/g i„cbs, fo Jil^T' 

1.*.,. a fosb« in bora, ^io* fjtn: toTtra!.:?' 
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CArriagct, bat bud in cages with their muzzles elevated towards the gate. They 
are probably the guns which protccteil the gateway of Tu Wda<lisai’s palace 
(luring tite rebellion, and were intended to fire grape, but how they were to be fired 
remains unexplained. It is, however, pnssible tliat they have b^ carefully and 
accurately s{)iked without leaving any trace of the operation. The dimensioita are 
from memory. 

()n the 15th of April we returned to IIsiA'kaan. Leaving the town the next 
morning, and following the left bank of the river which issues from the lake, we 
were surprised to find that rather imposing stream, which seems almost navigable, 
suddenly plunge nndcr a natural bridge of rock, and become a nuhing torrent. 

Tuat a bc«t once came np tlic ^lekong and entered the lake by ibis branch, as 
local tradition has it, is clearly iabulous. About a mile from Hsia-kcan the route 
enters a gorge by a massive gateway, port masonry and part rock, which forms a fit 
portal to the majestic scenery it guards. The prcciiHtous mountain sides are at first 
b«rr and ragged, but an hour’s walk along an easy road brings the traveller into a 
well-woodcd region. At 2i miles from ilsia-kusn, the hamlet of Fang-tzu.pn b 
reached, remarkable fur its hot spring. The route traverses the mountain side at a 
considerable height above the river, but descends again to its level iromedbtely after 
passing Shlboch’uan Shao, 6| miles. 

far, there is very Hub cultivation, the way being a mere mountain pass; but, 
on approaching the scattered huts which comprise llao-t’sao*t'ang, ?! roilei^ a wheat 
crop wasobsr-rvod, and further on the inevitable poppy*fieUL 

llio route now becomes densely wooded, atKl coasts along the river throngh 
pleasant glades of walnut trees. The 40 yards'breadth of elesar stream whidi lingei^ 
through the saods of Ilsia*kuaa here appears a sheet of foam 10 yar\b brood, surging 
over enormous boulders. It U easily crossed by bamboo bridges in several places; 
but, as our midday stage, the bamlet of llsiao'ho-chlang, was already in sight, we 
followed a roundabout path, and gained the other bonk by mcorui of a tree which a 
freak of nature has mode to grow horizontally over the torrent. 

Usiao-bo*cbiang U 0| miles from UsU-koan. The local estimate b 45 fi, bat it 
is nearly impossible to obtain any even approximately exact idea of dbtanoes in these 
regions from the Chinese. We beard, for instance, writh incredulous cars, that the 
distanco between two places depended upon which end one started from; and all the 
informants, separately qaestioned, would give much the some difTcrential estimate. 
Thus, from A to D would nnantmously bo called one mile, while from B to A would 
with equal unanimity be set down as three. An explanation of thb diificalty, offered 
by an intelligent native, was thb; carriage is paid on a bosb of so many cash per 
mile; it b evident that a cooUe onght to be paid at a higher rate if the road b 
uphill. Now it would be very tronblesoroo to adjust a acalc of wages rising with 
the gradients of the n>ad. It is much more convenient fur all parties to assume 
that the rood in difficult or precipitous places b longer. Thb b what has been done, 
and these convcntionsl dbtanoes are now all that the travellor will sncoccd in 
n‘oerfniniDg. 

'* But,** I protested, *'on the some principle, yrct weather most elongate the road, 
and it must be farther by night than by day.” 

“ Very true, but a little extra pa^Tuent adjusb that.” 

This system may be oonvenient for the natives, but the traveller finds it a 
continual annoyance. 

llie scale of dUtonccs b something like thbOn bvd ground one statute mile 
is called two It, On ordinary hilhroods, not very steep, one mile b called five li. 
On very steep roads one mile b called 15 /•'. The natives of YQanan, being good 
monnUinrers, have a tendency to onderrmto the distance on level gnmnd, hot there 
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I* » mHo of it la tidt cootJtrj that tlu; fiitttns titivdter no«l ^arcdy 
bimsdf mLli iLe «mndojn.tion. Jt i^itl itufficEent fur Urn to isamo iivo local U 
ticeijt in Tflry sleep p\»CQB, k being ons mila * 

>l>™ m tm> tMt«, un, on dtltr 

wMik. TLat on tbo left u prefembEe. 

•SV^il. nl tiffin ,v» ««i™j n ^pnmttnn fnm HiKhinns-po, tlio riUtg, nl wbiclt 
™ mtoM to piM iL. nielit, tnlrenting tu to stay nhtm we mte. It^nj a very 
disttmce to iMt plus,, tbi n»d oms nlm^t ImpnaaMe, tic iniaWunis were 
vcfy tnrbJonl uid loffered from an inrcctiotw ptagoo, and the viUage was Bn imall 
alionMibs to Sad fond nr lodging. Wo pnaaessed, i^aer, aulScient 

Sr.^1 monOanity’of tioChInoso to make n. fnal Btiaflod 

A. ® ‘ m 1 ° ‘ “■ ''■™ lie ™ilM of 

Uocliiong-pti {!« milea). Tin oi^wt of tin 
ilepatotam to nnnJo oaidciit when we liiscovered that > aobonliiiato Cli£<»e offiei-al 

beat quartciBy and hia apprcbcniioLi wens rmlised, ^ ^ 

H^bians-pa £-tte mwiing of tie Tratoi,”) is so looc^iddoraila walicd dlV-e. 
P^iiHg the cntrtmw to the pass wiicb wo had b«n lhrMH!ia^^ "S 

S?WLi!^’'iTrY^" nsEa-inao river, tho 

^i^Llao Md tbeYMg-p,, ^hoss combined tlreams flow on, keeping the natneof 

K ti^K Ch-uao<bi«o rive-r UVee 4 attonu 

T intia, and ^tiqld bo a most toavonS^t 

™tro from ^ch to «pl^ thii intereatlug rcfticw. Tie four valleya ttaveraed by 
W «-fltitiiuHion, affoitl oveiy variety of tJontain ficcaerr 

«'IS'thictly^wowied bilU near lie villa^ to tio sncwwtinM 
b™ and tcetb of black lotk wblcb ovurhimg tbe toii^'n of Tanff-pi, 

inJ^ utFr T T' from rite rillase, we seem about to plungo 

a deiito foreat; but itis cMSes cm the margin of a Iriangulnr cuUivated^^oatrit 

to ^e north im c^ecnfble toad dipa (oto a guilty and utj booh cton tho Ch^iian^bia^ 
the aLr=am of that namci at the month of a ma^ififtnt J^. The 
Mtoiisly along fet^veen munniaiua of imvee®^ ateepiLa, wSi 

^ Tb. tho predpicea with flo^ng or S^Ieo vod 

The aoovy p«ike Vfhich ctoivTi tfao whole are not viaihlo framUafo uuiiiL 
but coo«L^4n«i of their awful dotofnanoe E, alwava pnZI ^ ^ 

pq Mok in our wbolo jonnwy hctom China more worthy of olo« 
exploiattfin than thw; and wc am con^dent that the tmvellor rtu* fi ^ n 

f«onl ^ debt of ffmtStnde to ub for living panted Tour W 1 

.meet ienrt nf lie reng. hy what appefnlTto n. .“1 ^ti -^1 

mige poe«csH< a aocred aod eujhkmaLic ebarncter 
-Pm^thay" Sultan in 1871 carried w^Mhet p^ of 
cottier* of tho maintain, da the meat fominJ 

feudatory to tho BritEah Crown. Our Tinlnli^ntal^l^ ^ 

aymbolkm, would not auifer thorn to C.S Lrt^S 
Customs; yet St acenis unlikely that ^ 

sacred rock of tie golden toctL “ciniica anioiig forbidden import* thu 

or Chi-i-pl (12 niila). Tie enllee we ere kJ 

.1= iodeeing biU. ,ewe, io. wo We«nreely ™ered‘^^ "t 
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when, a|Ur pasting Chin-niu-tun (131 miles^ a mere hamlet, an opening on onr 
Tight suddenly roTeals the central snowy sierra. 

Replete as this mountain system is with surprises, no contrast is so striking as 
foot of a rift in a wall of dark rock, apparenUy 600 
or <00 feet in height, but possibly much more, vegetation suddenly ceases, and 
between t^ vertical sides of the chasm issues a torrent from the very feet of the 
giants ^wio* The eye in vain attempts to penetrate the interior gloom of tKtu 
gull; which is probably not more than two miles distant from the road, and easily 
aoowble. The rontrast between the sudden black mass of rock and the green and 
^adual slope which approaches It, utterly confuses all perception of distance; the 
sh^wB thrown by the pinnacles and crags above deepen the obscurity, and the 
«g t amod^ helpless and hopeless, to the final contrast of the dazzling snows. It 
is an absorbing soene; but our instructions are to travel with all despatch. Wo 
hurry on with many a backward glance, and a vow that these murky gates shaU 
one day open to ns. 


The ro^ at this point is worse tlian ever, being in one place the bed of a torrent 
with ^ stmt of water. The valley gradually broadens, or rather the floor rises, until 
an unmriung down, broken by sandy gullies, lias to be ascended. T'mo-hiieh-p’a 
was ^ i^ie of the place at which we expected to find tiflSn awaiUng osl but we 
search^ in ^in for Tsso-hsieh-p’o. Wo heard afterwards that a hamlet of that 
formerly existed, but bad been deserted from wwit of water; it was stnmge 
how utterly the habitatioos had disappeared. ^ 

After a halt of two hours at Ma-ch»ang (15| miles) a circuitous route leads us 
rwnd an elbow of the river and we soon catch sight of the town of Yang-pl, a fortress 
“ Chinese fortresses go, guarding a pass over the mountain by 
whicli the rrer of TtU-fu can be gained. This pass is oflScially closed during six 
months of the year, but is frequently crossed by contrabandists who know orery 
deUtl the ran^ Tlie Chinese oflScials drew very little distinction between 
raoggllng and brigandage, the penalties being {iracticalljr the same for both 
derelicUons; it follows that a smuggler often develops into a brigand, and as a 
consequenoo all mountain ranges sod border lines have the reputation of being 
infested by robber bands. Thus, by an easy transition, the heavily taxed people 
take to smuggling, smugglers become bandiU, bondiu become rebels, and when 
occasion serres, whole districts are in revolt. 


llie little town of \ang-pi has often played an important part in the repremion 
of roch disorders. After the capture of Tali-fu about 2000 Mohammedans, we were 
told, took refuge in the mountains, but the approaches to Yang-pi being securwl by 
its garrison, they were unabio to descend, and most of them perished of cold and 
^l^atioo in the upper pssees. Viewed from this side, the town is very picturesque, 
bwng broken by the necenity of its ritnation into two divisions on different levels 
about half a mile apart, built in the midst of s curious convolution of water. The 
ratra^ to the lower town (Usia-ch'ang, 19| miles) U very strongly guarded by 
high loopboled walls, between which the road passes for some fifty paces before the 
place is entered. 


To the north the spun of the TaU mountains break into a number of low 
plateaux, amoug which the Yang-pi river winds, apparently Uking ita rise away in 
the north-west, and not in thU range. It is represented In all maps as a bifurcation 
of the Mekong; but in so mouutainoas a country one is loth to belim’e riven 
can divide in this way. 

The volley of the Yang-fs, to judge from the latest native map (which wc found 
Tcry trustworthy as n^srds names, though inexact in positions) b oontinuoosly 
populated up to the point where it diverges from the Mekong, near a viUago called 
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Hsiaivtien, whereM the Mekong ralley tt depicted ai being almoet nninluibited. It 
would, thererore, aeetn that the eaaiest way of reaching the Upper Mckonc ia bv 
aacending the former valley. ® ^ 

The river, after receiving the two atreama at Ho^hiang, ultimately 

Pe,oiM the Mek«g. Its name, locally pronounced Niang-pi, haa an un-Chinoac 
»and. and the eUborate characters used in writing it give one the impreaaion that 
^cy were apeoally invented for the purpose. It ia probably, like many others, an 
indigenona name, which was in use before the Chinese occupation. 

We pa^ the night comfortably enongh in a hostel in the lower town. This. 

in Yflnnan, poaaeaaed an upper story. The houses are often built 
enurdy of wo^ and the upper room, generally clean and fresh, ia in some cases 45 
feet 7^ “d ^pnj^ooate breadth. A better lodging in mild weather could 
acarcrly be The tax^lBce (J>*in)was usually the newest and moat coo- 

iLmX^ “ “ ‘ ^ ^ well-abused 

A mountain rill runs down the aide of the main street of the lower town, and in 
pl^ form, a conv«ieot .bower Utb. a hint for which the future traveller will 
U gra^ul, a. well as for the information that the lower town afford, better lodging 
^u Ac upper. fi^tunate in procuring *,me lairly good tobacco here-Xm 

recovered pleasure yielded an additional 
scat to the prospect of the star-lit mountain aoowa. 

The diacomforl of travel !o these irgions is no doubt very great; but, on the 
other hi^ the fomgmr will meet with at Icaat ooo agreeable cempemitioo, in 
being able to pass to and fro without being pestered by the curioaity of impertinent 
rm^ds. strolled about the ciUct and villages with perfect freedom and con¬ 
venient often m crowded place. «ich a. the fair at Tali, without attractiDg much 
Dolioe from the bystanders. This is no doubt to be attributed in some degree to the 
present of » “•JF non-Chineae races in and around the provint. Burmese 
Tnngkingca^ 8haii< and a host of petty tribes, are familbr to tlie ptple of Western 
X unnan, and wo were no doubt confounded with one or other of these. 

The abusive form, “foreign devil,” atroa unknown in SsQ-ch’tmn and Yflnnan • 
we were ^^led with it for the last time at the foot of the first rapid above 
Ichiug. The natives of SsQ-ciruan have a auperstitions objection to nrenouncintr 
word Kuei (devil). “ Talk of the devil, he’s lure to 

with the same feeling against ill omeoa on the high plateau no^ oTY^nnan-fr. 
n^n swept by dewilating winds, which make it in places alinort uninbabitabre 

atnrm-swei>t natives have banished the word 
^ wmd from thdr voca^Isry, and substitnted an expression which litomlly 
the Mowing. Our humonnst remarked that thU was mcrely^another 

instance of t^^now inversion of thought and custom which Eurepcans so often 
meet ^th in China; fw there are W«tem conntrics, the nativesof whS!^ wfl^g 
to employ almost any lanp^^c for the purpose of raising the wind. ^ 

\ang-pl haa rw legal right to be called a town, being under the jurisdictioo of onlr 
a snbasautant magistrate (HsUn-cliion), and a lieutenant (Pa-tsnng). * 

Next morning, the 18tb April, we cnww.1. by a dilapidated wocifon bridge the 
tk" ^hich divK^ the town, and i«ssed through the upper divirioT^g! 

C^ngX ^ It dirty and meanly built; very different from the promise om 
first new of it held out An iron snspenxion bridge, 43 yards in sran t>kM n 
the river, and we enter a bare vaUey, at the hea<l of which^c nXe’of PeT mn 
(2J miles), oonsisUng almost entirely of new house*, or houses infJ^vyJ 
strnctioo. The sltnatico is at the foot of a very steep ascent. It is ^ 
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Uriog by applying the tK'anbt of weyfkrcrii. Id thie epot, at any rate, there ia 
oothing else to cn-ate a population. 

The region vre were now eutcriog may be seen, by a gloooo at any map, to be 
perhaps the least populated of any iu Wi'stcm Y iinnao. For a considerable distance 
in every direction there is not even a village worthy of the name. After climbing 
the steep ascent above rei>mtyo>pd, wo overlooked, on cither band, an intenninablo 
system of parallel ranges, oovered with jungle and small timber, llie ridge was 
soon cnaacd, and as we descended in a south-west direction into a narrow valley, the 
rivulets soon began to issue from the hill-side and combine until, in a very few 
miles, we found ourselves accompanied by a mountain torrent, Ch'ing-shiu-shno, a 
misrrablo hamlet (27 miles), alTorded us tiffin, and Tai-p*ing-pd (20J milosX » 
cluster of huts, lodging (ot the night. 

. We were beginning to weary of the “ everlssting bills * after liaving traveled 
several hundred miles of them. There was no object in making longer stages than 
wo did, as we were now in commnnication with our Political Agent at Bamd, ami had 
been informed of the date on which our escort of 300 Dritish bayoueU was due 
at Monwync. 

Next morniug an unexpected steep had again to ho surmounted. We reached 
the summit breathless ami steaming with heat, though tlic temjMMnturc In the shade 
was only 04®; but we were rewarded by finding oursch’cs on a ridge, from which 
a magnificent prospect was obtained of tlic undnlating ocean ol hills on over}* side. 
The gradieuts on this route are often of the most exasperating stretmess. TIic {oth 
seldom ooudcsccuds to zigxag up a slope until it becomes absolutely impossible to 
ascend it oUierwise; ami the limit of powbility is so nearly touched in many places 
that the ascent has to be charged—taken with a rush—on pain of slipjiing lack. 
Here and there, in a seemingly piirpuscUss manner, the route desceuds from a ridge, 
runs a mile or two along a valley, and then appals the wayfarer by mounting again 
up the very same ridge. But there is a renauu for this apparently eccentric deviation, 
liio tralCc must pass through the villages, and the vlibges rottst be situated near 
water; the nsul, therefore, adapted to these exigencies, dije on occasion to the 
bottom of Uio valleys. 

The wide-s|>n’ading banyan trees which crowned the ridge wc hod attained fom^ 
a ahs>(ly halting place, from which we watched our unfortunate coolies, burdened 
with aome 70 lbs. weight, totllog with frequent \ auses up the dusty slope, often slwling 
hock, and gUally availing themselves of branches and shrula as % point (Tappui. 

From this spot we descried a bright stream. Urge enough to be called a river, 
flowing down a valley on our north-west. This viiUcy is said to produce much of 
the gold for which Y Hnnsu ia famous; but die whole district seemed to ns almost 
uninhabited. 

The roulc continacs a short distance along the ridge, and llxcn descends again 
throngh fine glades to the stream wo crossed at starting. We run merrily down the 
slope to the hamlet of Niu-p’ing-pd (34 J miles), and thence follow the stream until 
our path is barred by the river above mentioned. A Urge cotton caravan u-as 
waiting on the floor of the valley for more carriage. The first lialf of Uie cavalcade 
had just passed. The bead of the leading mule uas dmipletely hidden in an 
cUburatc ornament of coloured wool and silver buttons, attd plumed with a jmtaeho 
of the tail feathers of the Amherst pheasant. All the succeeding oniinaU wc saw, 
some la*enty in number, bore sigrettes of the same description. We encountered 
eight or ten caravans witli the anme ituiguta, and seeing tliat it takes several tails to 
fonn a plume, there must be good sliociting somewbere. The whole toiu-out was 
very well appointed, and caparisoned with a luxury far beyond tbe requiremeuta of 
the route. 
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fliii'a^cf of tIkB weli-dreswd and. vreU-fcd ]iialet«cin IiV^ls al^o ncu' to us, jmd 
new it aecpiod to iLi-in lo luLve Lo yloU tha crmfn of tho cati^oway to ouElsniJish 
foreigners, tunud couJd on occoMod assamc the doTil-mAj-cnre anrashbucklGr 

as well w thcmselvK^ 

Tbo tredio of this re^oa, obiofly ooEtoci ond optuizi, is almost moDopolisod hy twch 
merchdut |iniac<ttii—Yang, the GoDerAiuisimo of Western YiinDaa, End his Majesty lha 
King of Btirnm, llie fonnor appears to take the lioD’s sliorif!, and it was one of his 
carmT’ano that had just passed. IJii oonductors, duhauded bntres, notorious fur tlicir 
high’handcd ounduot, am tha dread of tlia moffousEva trillagors, and no one renlutts 
to doprocatc their esactiona. 

llie Q cnoml isaUuo himself enjoytf a mputatlon of no common order; hut an ho 
i.’k'as comleow and cren hcHi|Fitable to ourselves, it may bo wulL to give Jiiui the 
bencGt of the doubt, and to assnma tliat scandal has eoaggarated his fallin^^ in 
crediting him with all the t^uaiitlea of Barebbos nod Blue Beard. Ho Lshoyi^-nd doubt 
the richest and moot induentiai mau in Y dnnnn, and if tho piuvinoe is o^micd to 
trade, wo shall probahly hava cleoa relntious with him. Bhangkiai was ^voured by 
n visit frera hiur two vE^ors ago, ^vEtaii he did. us the hucour lo abduct n natEve 
damsel from our midst, and nsoaped Lis iiursueTS by the nniomaatic but aanplo 
device of biriug an onmUnu), 

A Budden turn to tha r^bt brought ns to a very dilapMatftl suspension bridge 
(301 milre) over the river, an insignificant stream wiaily forded during winter, Imt 
ss tho bridge indientea, Bwelling lo an imposing volnme nt other pchsoihs. The 
5hnU‘pi, ns it is locftity called, Tivilii not be diecoTci™! on nny map* It was at the time 
wo pused it tlic etcareat of ilreoms, nboot 30 yards broad, flowing with an easy 
current in a graTtlly bed from the heart of the hills. A woll-mado njad coasted 
its rij;ht bank, and as good rends are not made without Bomo curtraarduuury raamn 
in China gcneratly, still less in Y^nnau, I usoended it fgr a short dislanDO, but wEth- 
ont meeting a rin^o person Or habitation* We ■wenj told that the rood wis for tlwj 
oodvcnience of gold^iggnTU; thei fdtnTo imvellor', with luoretima at his disposal, may 
dvdde the question. At many |<kiuts of our jonniay, and notably in this neighboar- 
hood, we lamcntod cHir inabiiity to remain, a few days and eiplere its nttractivo 
reoeeses. The nalttrol charm of theno giens is heightened by tho fact that thihr 
secrets are unknown oacept to their own apLere of popnlation. We follow the right 
hank at soma elevation abova the stream, and eater a curiously labyrinthirm regitm* 
in which the river abruptly doubEnt back nmnd a nnmw peninsiils of hill nnd then 
dUappeors into a very mountainuns counlry on Its way, no doubt, to thp bfekong. 
After dcKending into a deep and dangerous hoi tow, apparently tlio bed of an ancient 
lake^ We again mount np to the road >vhkh makes n detcui round ibo chasm, and 
soon reach Uusn-lien-pu (38| mile?}, a [loverty-etncken and haLf~rui&cd hamlut. 

Thu ncil day, £0th April, is again one of the severe hill work. A gnlly down 
which a imall sttcam trickles to the Shan-pi Is firdt crosaHMl, @nd then n most 
rormidnblc hill, “ ChisokoU'sbim."' tern pie-crowned and grovo-clad, so sleep sa to 
he Inaccciialbtc born the eastern ride, has to be worked rontid and token in tcvctsc. 
The road then foliowB a rii.ke between t wo deep valleys sud becomes oarier, still, 
however, riling* We post tho two hovels^ which nre called Fal-td-pd (13:^ 
nnd the rniuod temple of Wan^ffung-an miles), and at Tieii-cbuig-|kd (47 miles), 
when We stop for tho nEgbt wo have reached an elevation of SflOO feet, being 330Q feet 
abovQ the levs! we qnltted in the morning. 

I’hc conecfse descent hid to be eccomplished next day; the wcsteni slope becomin'' 
gradually Icsa wooded and at last completely bare* Thisooudition ia gcnonlJy notice¬ 
able beyond Tali, and mny perhaps be sttribated to the influence of the wlaturwiDd^ 
which Bcldum vary more than from west to soutU-wost. We were still travcreiug tFko 
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tUROuaM wester:? 

samo almost Jcfitrtod z^va. A moderately easy palli led us through am*flqngr^ 
(481 milesj, a kmilot of fiea lints, :Mi;Miuii'pci (501 uiilffi>, coiwiating of a wuplo of 
huu, aod we liilt«l at midday in ono of tlie two adiogii which Ping- 

mau^haa The bill-aides at this point aro dry and aajidy, but there is no list of 
water in the oounwa. The contrast bolwwii the mitera ood w catam Hlopes ifl vary 

Deluding a itegh and fisnired TOvinc, we isnued on to the plain of Yung-p'mg, 
which dg« not exwed three milca in breadtlj, and £» perhaps nine miles tong. It 
is to all appnminff aVupUy closed in at both endi^ hut there is pmhahly an 
exit toffarUs tha aonth abng tha stream, which dbiapiwaia thraugh a pass in that 

The city of Ynng-jt^ing was dimly disecmihle through thn haco at about three 
miles’ dwinnce. It netuicd of amall extent, nnd we ware told that tho slight import- 
uito it possesses ia mpSdly yielding to Uie krge vilUfid of Ch’d-tnng nt the aonlbem 
end of tha valley. Tha chief rtulhorily of Ynng-p'iog, a msgialrale, b genemiliy to 
be found at Ch’ii-tnng. Besidns these two places, four or five hamlela, mostly in 
tuin^ dot tho plain, of which certainly not mo™ than half i» under cultivation, 

'rhfl nei'shbourhotia of Ch’u-tnng (bSi milw) la a little better than a ^reh, tbror^h 
which flows the stream abovo mentioned, some 12 yards brood, and where we fomed 
it Karcsly a foot deep. It no doubt LUters tho Mekong, rcceitfing on its way taany 

accretions, nun of which runs through Cii'u-tung. ^ 

A little beyond the ford we encountered a pitiful indication of the imBcry^ whi^ 
Tartar mural* and Jlyhamniedan rebalUon have hrooght upon thn country* By 
the path-side wera kneeling in a totiv some thirty women. with haevds clnspca to 
supplication of ouikIvcs. Our first impression wm that they were beggars, but it 
is dcmbiful if a beggar could exist in th«o de«rtcd monn lotos and desolate vaka. 
These women were, besides, comfortably dressie^ ihongh mther to the mettunn of 
the Tai (Bhan) raca beyond Tdng-yaeb than d lit CAtopwe. Their g^bng 
leg Liectfui welcome, great Si rs '’—was no more thaij tho nsual formnla- On tnqo try it 
tamed ont that they were begging to b* proteded tomi the approach of bc^uT, 
and not to be nsUeved frotn its Mtuallty. They were the womcn-folk ft 
icHio Mobominedniis slain during ihs outbreak, or misaing i they still retained Uw 
ancient tiUenJecds of their lands and boBscs, but hsd been deprived of civU ngbto, 
llistaking ns tor Mehammedans-a very fre-iiient «rrer--mid hewing that wo were 
ofliclali an an important miaeion, they awsit&i oar amyal to implon?, m tbeir igoiJ- 
timce, an intetocaaioD which, coming from ua, would certainly have injured IboLrcauK. 

IndLcatioDS are not wanting to show that Mohammedan influanco is fur frotn 
c:i;tin>ct to Yfliman. These women ore fomtshtd with money by th™ refugee 
relations, who kenp np ccnnmnnioilion with thrm from regions Inaccesiihln to the 
authcrttLc^ At nny moment imperial lyninny and fotniiy may provoke an outbwik, 
and with SO mony wnin^ to revonEe and rights to iwover, it may bo imagmcd il 
Iho lato masters of the country ars likely to seiui the oo^loo, 

Chto-tung is rp pnftr ieabia in our niffraoiy for four points: tor its cleanly appear¬ 
ance; for its battered oonditinn, ibree-parts of the plow being eovc^ by tha ru^ 
of aubstnotial bolldiogs j for the great nainbcr of stuall birds which frwtucnt itj 
and for the capture, at which we were prEwsiit, of a large make in tho very centre of 
tho little town* It proved to bo a jungto cobra & feet 1 inch to length* _ 

On the marrow the innvUable climb awaited ns, A winding track leads through 
a wtmied glen to the fitot of a sleep ridge, which wc only Bunnenritod to find a moot 

forbidding range etlll barring our advance, 

Deacending to Tjch^jirnofi (62 i milia), which roeaus “ ironwork-i, hut contfiios 
lidthpf works nor iron, being oolhing but a squalid gathering of hnlf-n-doMii huU, 
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Tve fuiiTvd onTficlvc* Bcnr ttc Metre of a eaUlvnted holloiv; the aLnaiD which Jtiilm 
H Mscnn to 0OW inripiCThly ij to a lay of tilt*, wiihotit any tiit—another eoEgcrui 
to be Bol^od by tl® tnivptUr of the futore*^ 

HaUo-fatui-ch’iao (B3t milw) {'"Uttlu Cower bridge ^ k eot mtich moro 
flaurishing} but Hoe-oh'ino, a mUe further on, la a village ef fioiu® i.Astcnaioii audl 
preem'ation,, a short dMtinee up the slope. From about this point a coDtinuorts 
stoop iwcctit winds among roetts and hnoHs through thick woods and thicker jungle, 
which obtttruct the view Sn such a tnnimorfts to render bcuin^ nud distances 
problematicaL Siily-UiTti) minutes' serenj kbemr, trot iEH;LudLagstoppa{];e8, brought 
na to 1‘^flo-cblng-p'n (fi&l miles), which ia little tnora than a waystde hesteU Wo 
saw her® for lb® bmt tiinc some women of the rate or races cailcd indififerenlly by the 
Chinca® “ Ichia," Slantjsu " " Slino-tiOt'' or Yeh-Jeiu'' The firel term in perhaiw 
less contemptw^i^ than die ^eat^ but ih^-y nit mean, more or less, **faTOge," or 
** larbarianr'^ Accept in the imsa of Uie Kutuug men, w# nover found tho Chinese, 
ofBdfll or otherwLiCi, dlstinsmtfth ih® different dceiffoatitMia in the slightest dr^rw, 
allbough there ar® obrlau!! differentea of language, dn!ss» and maunerv. This was 
the mora dlsappaiuiing, os we were oiirMlrt;* ■ometimea included in tlda indis- 
criminatlcig category. 

These womrro were dnewcil iu ordinary blno oottoil cloth, but wero Iflckod emt 
with a good deal of head-wnTk, especially about their head’-gear* Wo bad lUil® 
time to impnjtfo their ftoquuintance, nud m they could not n&deretand us, nor wo 
them, our couVL'rBatEon ll^gtd. Though inoUu^ to dumpincs®, and of a h rick-red 
complcsioD, their appearance was plcariug, nor were they by emy means obtrusively 
ahy. 

White scrambling up the st&ep beyond this 1 overtook a cmavan coDducled by a 
few Kfltung men. The Omt I paasud w^ a youngatcr seme ttuvodteen years of ng®, 
handBomely dressed lu a elMo-fiiting woollen costnm®, aid wctiring a fin® |jair of 
apphir® earrings. >Iy curiosity (not cupidity, aa my comirmions^ who w^ere on 
ahead at the time, aubswiucatly insimmlwl} induced me to- nak him to nSlow mo ic 
ezaminothem, and as it aii|)«ir* that ho Aid not undritstaDd Chineae, 1 held out a 
liand with a gesturo to the aams efTcrt. Ilia only reply was to spring bodt and Jmw 
a long dagger from his belt. Not eating to risk my invaltwhla existence, nor feeling 
anxioua to imperil blit, I thought the host thing was to sit quietly down and make 
a polit* gcsturii for an earmiualion of bis dagger. This pclccj seemed to puv^le 
him, nod his excitement was already luheiding when five or six of our following, who 
all ^ried smiK, came op asul surrounded him, “ Shall wo in-dslon makeV shall 
we imbrue?^ Bcetued tbe qiicftticu of the mcmcnli hut on being told to idt down 
they at one® obeyed, eiltiug round him whin:: they had steal in a ring. Tlila was 
too'ludlcrous a jutuatiou fnt the Ctiincjo, w'ho hurst out laughing; hut the young 
gsllant, in a very dignified man nun, ste|qied out of ibo circlo and Etalked away with 
his hare blade. His manner was not in the least like that of a savage, and though 
his action wu hasty, I mu no-t pTO|.«iTod to call it altogether unjnali^ahlo. 

Shortly afterw&^K, as 1 was endeavouring to find out from our Chinese wdiat 
country these people inbaliiL, another of Ihrm suddenly issued from the jungle where 
he Bcemftl to havt bwn atespingj but for some unexplainnl tvason h® bad stripjied 
himself Btark laakcd, and was so evidently aciixious logo back for bis clothes tbsi it 
wofQld have Iren cruel to delalu him. Ou coatiriuing tfa® route wo jussed a third 


* On referring to tbs route rhort it Kflini proball® that tli® stream La quretma tthilu 
cqcit tlLTOiigh a gap nhk'h Wu not vbible from llie zoitd, imd b th® um- n hrouib I hat runs 
throdgh Ch'd'tung. IVo faddl, Im-woier, to detoet aciy appcnmni^o of such a hroak 
Uimili'iao, HjT A UtU® bi,'ruri: it, wbero wo rLtiU.>d for ^ouie minutos. 
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though doQhllcs® muxioiii to ooatchw, turti«i «it to be dumb, lit seemed to 

be 9. semnnt of the othcre. . . 

After tiffip, which wolcomo event took place nt Tung^knfrssu ((>a mileaj, a 
hamlet oonslstlng of two huts, while we were attenip4iD- to o&joj * pEpe ^ the man- 
dunguB, which M thrto n^rions iklsbh foe tobaooo, the whole cara^oui came up. e 
nnt to nek tlw chief coudnetor to v^it our ihanty j ho accepted tans ^ne, and after 
ft mniuaJ driaking oF healths, in which process ha >ixhEhi^ a 
inqaimd the whereabouts of bis CunntTy. With Ibo httic Cttoe« epota wo caiy 
und-ntood that hii native plaw wm sorocwhere north of Tall f«. Ua was jerj woU 
behaved, and by no meana a hero, very mticU lew so than the Chtneso, who «Mntn 
percciva when the time haa come to termii^ato a vislU . , » .l 

^ The hreoch-ioading and extracting appariktua of a Snider rtElfl mapired him «3 
lively an interest, that In return for niir jUlowing him, to the immmont danger of tin 
public, to discharge ten mnndsef tell-cartridgif in vatioua direcUans. 
ha ioaisied upon fetching his own matchlock, and eihibiUng his and Us powers o 
Hhootiog. Urretumed with a fine old cniated weapon of the Cbnc« 
vdded with a forked mat, and wketod n wbito stuns about «ivoci inches m dmni.tor, 
which ho flared at a distanre of 30 yards* , 

l.yiog ilo»B on hi! alomjicli lunl Juijnsting hU rost, lie toot i , 

Ihon pulled tho mulct, pnviouKly ligblcd, clo,Ir .nda>m[ullp.lu»»uio.It.touch- 
hole. Nothing ot importonoo t«uUlug, bo priohol nptbo 

aiUnolhiugworth)'ofnolucosued.hut oot stilldisoooo^,ho 
(hot his gnu hsd not gone off. Ihst Iho mutch wss pfohsW) dump, sad ho wo^d fcmu 
wShl^^hu, rolufl^, ho «.n.riv.J m hil tho .lon^ «.d 
litod him on (ho ochiovomeiit. His nuilchlodc wis furnished wKb n ring a^ht n 
(he loot, but hud no too sight. Iho boltcto stro cjlindnMl. (.jj 

A. wo were now on tli. test of locms, I ii.au^ «h) his 
dmwu upon mx U. cxplsincd, much to the delight of mj- “ 

nnsiouslur hi. «r,ioE.i hi,( ho ws. kiniUuough to r* ^ 

ponsit) to brfgsndsgo. nod .nhsosuonll) mhuked tho young • 

^ wns (Old to houd mo hU dogger tor mspKtioD, which hodid ^ 

but i rumsrked thst with psolousWu oiToumspcoliou ho Imd dlvoslod h.iusoll oi hu. 

“In A. nftomoon wo denuded to tho vslloy of SUs-ysug. “ 
hdltow » mile sod . hsif h™d. sud strotchii.g, s. to ss wo 

mUt. to tho KOth^scr. Tlist it =»uno( cloud to » Th. 

nortb-west, in ooulTidietion to the general conditioni of this 
riimm lUMt outer Iho Mekoog. sud from tho dircollon of the 

in wwuriiig our suocossori IbM by lolluwiug its «ur« to u f.w tolo. the) win 

disreVLt gorges sitd defiles of unusual abmptnefts. f nyr+mit at a 

We bul undcr^ne n bar^ day^s work, and took advantage ^ 

^uns lemf^e to mst for a day. Ten mile- per d.sm may s«m a 
tbfl British tourist, but if U will mske iho Hpenment o BpXklin- a 

his duskbin down his Urck.tairs, turning on water-c«ka, ^d ipnn^i^^ 

cartW of bricks over the wbele, he moys by nmmbmE f y Wcuem 

pletcd 10 milesy arrive at an appmaimato conreptmn of a dn) a jonmey m 

'"O^oooltoworodolighloil with the iwospcclc^ s "1”^'^ 

wilUug mdos sod ponies-*' the Mlow pompoi«a JsJes of A.^ 

tbirtv miles a day/ Onr jwle- were more bellow than pamEwred. T^y were en 

tally left to find thdr provender on ilie hiU-aide. The ponies ar- wou er cm 

absurdly small, hut of surEiciiing [iluck and [•fTtlmunly. 
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Tho templet In aitiMted on n hilt-slof® ibovc the tiIEei^ of Sba-jrMg. It wilt 
form ^eiT ELgn^attlfl hend^uarUfra fut irav^lttirs who ioteiid ta CMmina this seetba 
of the Mchottg Villej, hut it will ba advtaablo for them to oocap^r UiO IwJl In 
whuh the idob eta inAtellel in pFuftTroekco to ihu lodging fgoids. These tro low 
iuid thi nly Twfed^ end one of our jauty who sSept in them. BnOered from a severo 
OCL'eas of foTcr+ The tcrraco of tha tum[do b sti^bil hy Gun trees, and on the hiUi 
at the back, b^, dcur, and portridgeii' may be foniuli witfaont toommh exertion. Our 
jijKtrtanLcn foqodlt ht»t to mount acommnuding point and ahoot down. In the cront 
of thn larder failiag, thoM who ojnaiderdoirefl worth «itln^j will make a plentifhl bag. 

Sha'^yimg, or f^hji-iouduD^ n little bolavr onr tem pie, ia a village of aome importaniK. 
A Mr wna Mhg held there, to which our Kutimg friends had hrnught a atoclc of 
peddling.. "VVe tried in vmu to inducB them to };firE with their sworda and dagger^ 
sDIod of which were hactdaomely ornamented with ailvcr. 

Although now Ima tlmn three mitea diiLanl tfom the hfekcng, wc contd farm no 
idea of ite couTto; the ahrnpt wall of hills fadog na seamed the introduotion to 
another monntain imimoy of 10 or 12 milea ^ hut on tha 24tli, after foadog through 
Sha-yang and Viing“f2ng-chiHng (74 mile*)!, tha latter a small but well-to-do Tmage, 
a steep clitnh of tweclj-fvvD miuutcs suddenly brought tu on to a ridge almost verti¬ 
cally above that Ikmous river. A aeries of short and dsoigarous rlgirngi leads clown 
to a bold anspetoaiMi bridge of 60 yards span, aidding: th* river at its iasoa from the 
darkest of gnifg®* '^'hc i»rpendicaljvr wailjt am not 100 jmids apart; from our 
conGned position wo did not vanlnre to estimato their height. Tbc heath-clad 
domi^ which ffUftnounl them towered fnr above us while wo wero still on the ijdga^ 
A tLiirrow road which crowns tbe right hank loads invitingly into the gulf, but we 
a'atn compelled to turn celtictaatlj away. 

Iho hlekong is GO yards broad at ihis point, but It widens below to sbont 
The reach seen by ua is a imootfa, steady strE&tn, without rapids, tha corrcntsCartaly 
more than Si miles, and probobly, though this is a mcio nt]mat43; aObnliiig 
10 feet of water. Wo omild only fhj? about four niiloa down the stream; at that 
distauce it di»ppoan?d from view between precipitous harTcn walls; the wbeb reach 
In fact, nothing hut a £wr of the gorge- On the loft bank the mountaioa tobq 
immediately fmm tho margin of the water, but on the right thesro was an oocaaional 
dithglo bed. The ' Yilniun TopograiAy,’ a ChiDiso work pnhltshcd nnder the Ming 
dynastyj retnarti, “Tho Lan-t^g river (Mekong) 80 Ii north of Yun^-ch^ang at 
the base of the Lo-min Monnbiina, is SO yrmis in breadth ; ite depth has not been 
asoertelniid. Flowing by Vang-lwig and Shun-ning, it poiHKS through ChVli, and 
enters the Southern Ocesn." 

The height of the Jlckcng above tho se^lcvcl is ahont 4T00 feet, ItVo make no 
dnubc that it is at this point capahlo of boat uavigRti'cin, hut there is no trude, nor 
any town to trade to. At the time of our vistt it was nwollDn by rains; and it is 
nocoworlby that the Salwen and Sbweli, which wp afterwards crossed, worn not fn 
the kait discoloured, olthoagh tho nuns hud by that time fsirly hcfuo. Wo saw no 
boats on tbc river, nor, iudeed, any where nflcr leaving the lake of TaJhfti. There 
seems to be no trade from north to mutb; wc pnased very few paths nmning in 
ditection, certainly nothing worth the name of toad. This Gnc stream, instoad of 
affording an «tay highway for traflic, forma an ohetocle to cornmnnication.. ‘*Lan- 
tenng:-chumg^ ts the receved native name of the Mekong, hut it is genemlly ahbm- 
Tinted mto '* Lan-chiang." 

The three main streams of Western Yhotian iro locally known by tho caDYonitfnt 
terms 1.^0, Lu., and Lung. 

'fho suipension bridges, wbich arc the pride of YGnnon, are all ccneUuctod on (ia 
latno system.; five or more cluihis formed of oval links alwut six inchea in the long 
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diameter, and J-inch Ihickncfs, ar* atrained rcry tightly aero#*, tlio endi bemg 
embedded in rock or maaonry, but how secured did not appear. The way ooDaisU of 
pla^ika laid on these, not auapendiA from them, and two other chains hung from 
massire gatehouse* at both end* form a protection and aasiaUnce to the pwn^. 

In some caac* the rood chains are tied with bar*. TIjo bridges ribrate oonsiderably, 
but the curro is not rery great. It would be Interesting to asoertain bow, with 
their miserable appUanoea, the Chinese contrive to stretch the chain so tighUy, 
decreasing the strength of the bridge while rendering it easier to croa*. We aaw no 
instance of the roadway being sospended from the chain*. 

We were now on the border-line between Corajan and Zsnlandan: “when 
you have travelled five days you find a province called Zardandan,** says Messer 
iurco, precisely the actual number of sUg« from Tali-fu to the present boundary of 
Yung-ch’ang. That this river must have been the demai^tion between the two 
provinces is obvioni; one glance into that deep rift, the only exit from which ia by 
poinfol worked artificial aigaags which, under the most favourable oonditiona, cannot 
be called safe, will satisfy iho moat sceptical geographer. exact statement of 

dUunoo is a proof that Marco entered the territory of Yung-ch’ang. 

Fin-’-p’o (76 miles), a hamlet about a mile beyond the bridge, la also caUed Lan- 
tsang PW-p’o (- Mekong terrace The Waffs above it seemed utterly insccwrible; 
but a rough aud slippery way, in many place* cot in the rock, climb* the almost 
vertical cliff, and after a parting’gaxo at the great river wo threaded a narrow 
valley between low heighu and rehched Shni-chai (771 miles), our r^ing-plsoo for 
the night, a well-buUt and populous vilUge, perched hi a small amphilbeatre amid 
grassy hills. There is a good deal of cultivation, chiefly rice and poppy, In the 

Deighbonrhood. , - „ _, _ 

Next day, April 25lh, the first of the spring rains came upon us. ^\ e foUowed a 
very devious poth, above a small cultivated valley, and not long after sUrting, es^ed 
in a south-east direction, two stupendous crags of bare rock. Unfi^onately y 
were sooo bidden from our view by rain cloud, and interv^ing bills, and I had 
no opiortunitv of fixing their position. They seemed less than four m»l« dUtant, 
and probably overhang the Mekong. Black, jagged, and utterly bwr, they are m 
strange contrast with the rounded and verdant summits which they d^inate. Al 
the face* visiblo to u* were precipice*, apparently 1000 feet sheer, but wo could 
not see thdr basca. If they overhang the river, the view from lU gorge muat bo 
of unusual suWimity. 

A dense rain-cloud suddenly borat over ns. and in a very few moment* our 
whole party—some twenty-five in number, not including caoorU a^ 
who had not yet come op-wero as thoroughly wet through as if they hsd jurt 
swum the Mekong. The hamlet of TaIi-»hao (80| miles) afforded us temporary 
shelter, but after quitting it, which we did rather prematurely, we bad to encounter 

the full force of the deluge for forty-two minutes. * v .ir «ii 

One of us, profiUng by hU experience of rain storms in Formosa, took otf M 
his upper garments, rolled them up as tightly as poariWe, and, pressing them under 

his arm, made all baste onwards. . 

The narrow and confined track soon became a running stream nearly a foU d«^ 
and boots and sock* had to be dispensed with. One of our k 

newi of rreouroe so characteristic of dUtingulsbed travellers, effected a • 

slope of red clsy, with a view to outflank Uie torirnl; bat after a 
of 40 yardm he found it ImpossiWo to proceed or return, or even to retain » 
position. The sudden ^osarfe which he was compelled to execute, plnngi^ 
greet s^racy and splash into the deepest part of the flood, was inspected with 
minute curiosity by hi* companion*. 
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A mile and t half of similar scrajics broogbt us to the village of 'Tien-chinp, 
which boaata half a hut ami a floating population of three. The fragment of a 
hovel was little better than a Ican-lo, composed of two walla and a crazy reed roof. 
Oar whole party huddled into it, and proceeded to wring out their clothea. Those 
who bad t^en the precaation of rolling them up foand the inmost oonvolutiotis 
almost dry, but the rest had to endure chills axrd cramps for the space of a oouplc of 
hours. We bs<I prudently carried with us a light iron stove, and were all rcwanled 
by ita usefulncas in this washed-out hovel, where there was ix> flrc-hole suflicleut 
even for the simple retiuirementa of a Chinese cook. 

During the spring rains, which begin in May and liall more or less continuously 
for about two months, the traffic of Western YUnnsu almost ceases. Even on the 
level road we had found progression barely posaibie; what it must be on the steep 
slopes an«l zigzags 1 would rather imi^ine than experience. The coolies tic iruu 
**orampona" to their atraw sandala, and we found the latter preferable in many 
cases to the heavy and alippery European boot. 

The son broke through again, and we strolled pleasantly down a dell by a 
mshiog stream, past the two huts of Nia-chio>kuan (S3 miles), to the village of 
Koan-pu (84 miles), which orcrluoka the large valley of Yang cb’aog, *'at the close 
of the eve, when the hamlet was ■till.’* We sauntered about the pboe to pick up 
scraps of ioformation, and met two traders who hod just relumed from Mauwyne, 
where they had been trading profitably with a venture of YUnuan opium. They 
considered the route which lay before us fairly easy as fiir as Mauwyne, w’ith the 
exception of tbe two days’ journey beyond the Salwcn; wo should find this the 
most toilsome ssoent of our whole journey. We must not fail, they said, to cross 
tbe Salwen and its valley before sunrise, or we should inevitably succumb to 
malarious fever. 

T1m> moautain road beyood the farther bank was difficult and wearisome in the 
extreme, and in addition to ordinary dangers from brigands, an attack was to bo 
apprehended from a band beaded by a certain Li-ch’ao, sometime a M o h a m medan 
partisan, who had Lately taken to the mountain and declared war to the knife 
against Imperial officialdom. 

This person was seconded by a trusty ally, carrying on concerted operations 
farther west, in the shape of a isriest endowed with miraculous powers to exter* 
minate the unregenerate by spells and exorcisms. Tbe Tai (Shan) people beyond 
T*«fng' 7 neh were, they informed os, very genial and hospitable. 

The Y’nng^h’ang Plain, which wo entered next day (April 2t>tb), is the most 
extensive we had seen rinco leaving the capital. Here alone did we meet any signs 
of tbe great population which common report has attributed to Yiinnan before the 
Mohammetlon troubles. 

A level plain, some six miles in breadth, stretched north and sonth for a distance 
of 20 or more miles, teeming with villages and seamed over most of its extent 
with the demarcations of rioo&elds—a joyous prospect, at first sight, of prcsperity 
and peace; but desoeuding into its midst, wo found its habitations generally a heap 
of crumbling and deserted mins, and the fields for the most part a malarious morass. 
The village of Plsn-ch'iao (881 miles) liad retained certain vestiges of poimlation and 
trade, to be accounted for by its advantageous situntioo on the central stream 
making the irrigatioo of iu vicinity more oonvenient than elsewhere, and by tl»e fact 
that tbe caoseway which supports the high road passes through it. We traversed 
iu one long street on a market morning; but with the exception of a few stills of 
crockery, iron pans, hoes, and nails, little more was dispisyed for role than the pigs 
and agricnltural prodoce of the neighhuurlmod. 

Iu stream, crossed hy a stone bridge, which gives it the name Pan-ch'iao (slab 
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briil^o) U about 20 feet Ivoad and of iiwipnificant depth. On most mai* a lai^ 
luke'’ b depicted aonth of this point. It may once have existo.15^® ^ 

titrthy tlLugh the bordemof fonner rtoe-ficM* can ever^bere te di^nRUuh^, 
ntvA /'impM^blo except along the inved catiaeway leading to ^ung^ang,bu 
there is at present no body of water which could even be mUtaken for » 

^ine wrtlr bnllt on a spur of the Western range. From the north- 

rasUhli .pnr b*s the an*®""" "f “ “ 

illtuion -bW. i. bdgbtenad by a frt of tb. wall "'‘T'Xu 1. ^ 

1 a... *a.annlM and iM'^idas 80016 Uttle distaocc up the height give me place an 

• imX ap™f tafTr. .ban half .bo .t«. wl.bi. .bo oi^ wall. oonaiaU . 
waalo bt»l!‘inH«>r.ing a aonriaWng popula.ion of t*oaMta. The pbun » abont 
rOO feet lower Aan that of Tali, being 5880 feet above the •«»* 

’ A w^ regarding the dialect of Yflnnan. The farther we advanced toi^ the 
V ” « Cnnyid th* Innimaf^ Any one who poaeesscs a moderate know- 

I>Mho K^alW “ bUndarin " «iHo<iaUI will bo obamwal wi.b bU lb.riHpbili.y 

Mr.nt!Sin<ZT 8naL TblDp. haoo inJorf obanH f*' 

.rcbina ua.o.«. 

iJontol “.b .bat no,bon a. .bo a.pl.al. wbll. in .bo in.orrooms pror»o- «. n»ny 

«,nnby f.b w., 

„^.ban bait V«“rw7:™^^^ a'Sa^TnL^I’l 

ridiculous; but in Western Yunnan PtiiioliKn^ would fail to 

rl‘;.“n7na';.»7oj;™ H of 

present dynasty ’and subsequently reduced Viinnan, became its k>n& and impiwed 
present dynas y, ... * ..-.nr. mibifcis. Selecting those of his veterans 

a do.po.io and 6™“"“*“' ^ br^.'^.b J .o inUroot .ho oanqni.bcd. TmdI.ion 
who apobo .b. pure.. Cb.noao^ojw. w ^ rfucUonal 

^Sfo “S!n.W 0 r«nl... “ A. Un.^ Wo«- « 

■ 1 *t n-i k-M, «•» a king more imperative than a whole language. 

:u.T.in.b^’ mil of 
oTX wnd^^iA't m^bT^rr. 

''‘^Sirrnrrl'‘n. U..."f™n U.i. Un» (brO. Oroa. Khan boj-n .0 k«.p 
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nuEdlicra of clqilkant't,” It a obvitiu-^ tl^nt c%vn]ry could not numci^aTni in irwrnaa 
sacti AB fDonca the citj, Let tvIlt to the uccount of the bgittlo. 

“ Thu Great Khaa'^ lw»t wsa at Yons-ch’ang, from which they adTanced into the 
plnEiit ami there waited to giT« buttie. This they did thiw]^ the good iadgnjviit of 
the ca]7CJUT]i, for hard hy that plain was a great wood thick with trees." Tho pcni-'mi’s 
per^KMO WAS iDore prolvihly to occupy the dry undalnting iilopes nenr the south cod 
of the valley. An tulTuuce of nhout five miles woald hare bitni^t him to tliat 
positicn. The stotmnent that ‘*ihe Ktng''p Army arrival iu tlie plalEi, nod woa 
witl4{n c mile of the enemy,^ would tlicu oceonl perfectly with the conditlotifi of the 
ground. Tho Bunnese would have fotiDd Ihemavlvtis at about that distanco from 
their foes as Boon as they wyiu fairly in tho pliuu. 

The trees ^*hard by the plain,” to which tho Tarlant tied thmr horses, and in 
which the clcpluuit^ tvoiu cutangled, were in all pTuhahiLity in tha comer below the 
“rolling hills'^ aimrkcil in the ebarh Very few trees mmaiu,, but in any caac the 
grove would long ago have hetn cut dowTi by thn Chiiios=t, as irverj'whero on inha¬ 
bited plsius. A abort dlutanoe up tbo hiU, however, gtnvoi cf CxceptioiuBy fins 
trees are paned- The anny, as it seems to us, must have ontcicd tlira plain frem its 
eouthcmmget point. The route by which we deported ou our way to Burmidr 
would be v<!ty cuibarmssiug^ though perhaia not utterly impoBsihla, for so great a 
number of elephants. 

Leaving Yung-ch''aug—^in which city, by tha way, wa wera cot imptrssed by the 
truth of Oolouel Yule^# encomium ou ibe Temarkabla beauty and faimaas qf the 
wo-mou ”—wo atartad dowii Uie plain In foil view of the grait batllc-grcmnd, Urmuj^ 
delihi prurple and white with the ctuse of Cluno, over s. hridgu which spoiia a dry 
wjitorcniuw, past a large ruaervuir for irrlg.at]on, and then rested at Wij-ahib-wov the 
“ 1>CQ of the Bleeping Idob ” (IHll tallesj, a pioor hoiulcL From thia we iinmediatciy 
futcred the hills, and a shEirL aaccrit bruiight ub to the mouth of a care from which 
ibe hjuultrt dorivea ita name. Hiia cave jKKfcssrs great local celebrity os a tarioaify. 
llw peculiar name does net appew to bo conucotod with soy traditieu. According 
ta Iba topograiihic^l w‘ork quot^ above, “ the care fa situated nt the foot of Blcaiiing 
Lion Hill, ami U colled Bouauti Cive; it is two fathoiao broad, the Kuue in height, 
ami penctmlcs the mountain a diatonce of IdO pxu>mt Ibc glittering stainctitea 
within itacmhlc lilies, bells, and unibralhiSL” 

A furlhcf osoeut brought ui ta Kae-tzu-p^u 06^ tuiles)^ and iu the aFtemoon wo 
loitorod thraugb a pleaunt upland, thick with fine trees and ohrulberici, nntil, after 
eatri^ting outselvea from the dark and for^Ulilddan ddl of [ADgTAbuln.cbin[r, we 
issued on to the uaiial barrsn wcEtom slope, and desosuded by a very winding path to 
P'u-p‘uLo(l(Ki4 miles}, ntuiited in asuoall circuki valley amid ficldB of tiiM! and poppy. 
Good ladgiDg con ba obtalnDd in a tempte a quarter of s tntio bejood the village. 

General Thunder coma in tha evening tvith an SDxicrUB countenance to inform ne 
tbsl the rebel Li-ch^oo was; cncaiiipod on the hill-side n fvw miles beyond. Li-chW 
bad played a oousirtcuoiui part in the hlohommcdon itbeUloa, button ita srnppjrejHdon, 
had tendered bin submisdon. While living quietly on hia farm ho had been sued for 
a debt equivalent to about 651, n iblu he poid, but ahorllj afterwards wns again lucd 
for tho same debt, the authoritis oillrmiug that he hod not paid it When ];e 
pn^tcatod a^ioit this cxtortiauatB tyranny, ho wt»s refosed a bearing os boitig a 
notorious rebcL He ou« more paid the mouey, but when an attempt was mado to 
obtain a third exaettoui by tlic samo tactics, he woa driven to n fit of desperadnu 
such u not seldom «Izo tbs Chinese^ Ub proewded to munlor Ids mother, wife, and 
children, burned his houBC, tben loak to the hills with a bond of followers, msi^y of 
whom, like himrelf, bad been persecuted to desperation, and ewore death to bU 
oSciols on whotn he could lay banthL 
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We hud perecniAllv, in all probabllUy, no ^nse loappivTwud tlie nmmfimif oC tlofi 
dcsucrodn i moreoTOr, tbcre ia to think tbnt tiio authoritioa contn^ ^ ms^o 

florae arrtogcmenl with him, or with hi- foUowere, not to moicat ns. Our 
TOfn^i too* reduoal by this time to n few c^ma of tiuftcd eonpa, gsi^ood m t liey 
wor^ by 0 «tiU plentiful anppiy of bail ond aliot^rid^ woeU ^ 

umpj Uu, m»t mtodra. rrMtnoM. S, W6 »n,fcrtf<i TiiunJer by ““"""S ''™ 

ttat »ol h.,ing llie bonDur to 1* Chip* offipU*. »» fell pcitaHy «™toi « tbo 
sump time we eirooeily pnMrf bi® to t»bo Ibe gnateet eert of hie ™” “fe.V- 
The little TPlIey in which l>'ii-p’iio i« eiueopoeil bfatteveiy traeoot hp^ng Pt pn 
CMlier pcrinl fomwi Ihc bed of p like. It wii, JodMIbb. nWmPlely ilwned by 
the Btli™ of its Hiiill "In*'" eolllBS deeper ond awper into the nplimd boiml, nt 
ons time n b&r* wbidi bonnd* it on ihc aurtb-weat, 

Thft next day* April 29* we did not got under way tmlU the oftomoons \\e 
were bfr-lnmag to fcol aflHtod by .aMTtain weakncaa, tassitude* or UmtiEM—I know 
not whik to call it-<fe™riflbii«.H. would* 1 think* b« the apt^ t^5 bronght ^ 
DossibiT by Uio eitmma dryness of the air. Hare* ns dunag the whole journey* the 
^ J suffered in^cb inoto than ou^«^lrefl, Thle «r^5ag 

the nh«moe of inatmmontH* by the rapidity with wUch onr watcr-botilB^inw 
claret boltlee* wrapped in wetted flaonel-^were cooled by 

land-rontc from the Yaas-iee to the SUwaH* wo y obtarnjd ^ 

water by tbl. meane; botafter deeoendtog into 

yueh* wi wens modi iiirprised and inoenvomcaoed by tho invariable faitutoof the 

^™^tbia condition onr plcotirnl iupply of nninine was an inmlnable boon;^ 
whole raediovl pniclEcc wx^ Indeed* very fluccee^iriil* m the ^ of our p^ 

nativo writer who died very iuddeuly soon after laving the k nag-toe. I 
own euepieion of the cnu«s of his death* hot it would be out of plaw to tbeoi 
here. If we over erred, which we do not admit, in tho matter of preuc^^ionB* it 
was on tba side of excess; but the fine air* and the high a^tnU of whole p«rty* 
by no meaofl excepting our Chintw* o£m tribal W no doubt to uulbfy the 
of <^ZMng wUh qninluc* «ro eyea obscumd with acid loliona. rtod skiua flcanfied 

with undiluted dieinfectniit fluids. bmken 

On one occasion we ftoiad that a largo bottle of earbolin ac«i hwi b«u broken 
inride ito wotden ea»L‘. Wo exhausted our ing^uity in hopel^ eftarto 
the cover. We feared to carry it farther*aa the burning t^m 

everything they touched* We dated not throw it awdr^ l»t the un«phi5ti»l^l 
hM^n rfiould drink it aa a cheering or medicinal bcvci^EO. Wo l«d no^o 
wait and empty it* au the fatal fluid would only tneklo diop by thnmgh a 
chink which bod been cautiouriy and laborioualy excavated with a blunt huntiii„ 

^What worn wo to do? PcgnidinE m the confes^on mud appear* we to 
depwit the torpedo lu the middle of the yard* and throw brick* untU it wai 

Ftoiq Pu-p’iM the load turns the hill* by davialing to the north-u^oit* following 

the dircctioo of the ttrcaim „ 

Wo lost right of ibis in a deep aiiHiih* and* after Imvailing thrteand a haif imUS 
wo flat down on the terrace of a Tuincd templr* overlooking a iiuall hnt populnufl and 
thickly-cultivated Binphithfatre, tbron^h wbEah the slnam meatidErB, and at last 
disappeonto the north among low hills. Wo were loTtl that It shortEy afterwards 
entera a Uko about 10 milce in dreumfertnee. There wai certainly an appeamnw 
of a dquMunu in that diroedon, and a lake is indicated on mme maps with tho 
uamc Chicn-ilai-tau. 
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While we were repoaing at the temple, Tliandcr came tip, and pointing to the 
opposite moantoln-siclc, informed ns that we coaid now see tlie rebel band with oar 
own ejrea. We certainly made out a small dark mass high up the barren slope, but, 
for all we could discern, it might as well hare been a flock of goats. The smoke 
which issued from its midst, however, corroborated the geticral testimony, and 
somewhat blnnted our scepticism. We were never gratified with a sight, however 
distant, of the wizard priest; but, as will be seen in the sequel, he has contrived to 
make his mark in the annals of Ytlnnan. 

Our party consisted of no small number. The rsoort provided by the Governor 
of the province was nominally sixty all told, but it dwindled occasionally to twenty, 
or less. At this point it was doubled. 

We bod ourselves recruited a few SsQ'ch'uau braves for our {lersonal escort, and 
very fiuthful and attentive henchmen they proved themselves. Our cook was 
generally despatched at dawn with careful instructions, designating the exact 
locality for tiffin. Then would follow the coolies and mules with our cumbrons 
impfdtmenla galling their reluctant backs. About seven o*clock our vanguard would 
set out, couiusting of some ten toll fellows waving immeuae speaftopped banners, 
followed by as many mslignant and turbaned braves srmed to the teeth, with opinm- 
|>i|v« and umbrellas. Then came ourselves, brandishing mysterious weapons known 
(o the barbarian as prismatic compass and field-glass, and attended close at heel by 
followers bearing the fallible rifle and the devious shot-gun. Our servants, mounted 
un destriers, 10 hands high, brought up the rear, in company with sedan chairs, 
wster-bottlrs, roedicino-chest, more escort, ami the less efficient coolies, among 
wivim we oocaaiunaliy discovered a literary student, who took unnoccssary poina to 
oMiure ns that his studies bad prejudiced his muscularity. In this rough country the 
neiian-bcareis are assisted by traces made fast to the two poles; a docen trackers 
haul upon these, leaving to the bearers little more than the task of supporting 
tlie chair. 

A kind of corvA is in force, by which the villagen are bound to provide trackers 
for official travellers; tlic consrqueooo is that young children, naked little rascals, 
Mimetiires not more than eight or Un years of age, generally present themselves, 
willing, and even anxious, to strain at the traces over 15 miles of rock and mire, and 
the moment they have reached the end of the stages and unhamoacd themselves, to 
hasten bock again, by night, through the dark forest, to their mothers with a day's 
pay of about three farthings. 

The little wretches carry their own provisions in the shape of a scanty hog of 
boiled rice. We never used our chairs except when required to do so by etiquette, 
as on eotering the gate of a town; but it was useless to protest that we had no need 
to be supplied every morning with a large family of small children ; they iuvariably 
appeared aooo after dawn, but after travelliug a mile or two, we used to send the very 
young ones back with a few extra cash and a recommendation to go to school. It was 
piteous to see the sstooishment with which they oommouly regarded this outrageous 
irregularity. 

Ilestiming our route, we rounded the end of the small western range, and turning 
■onth down a tranquil avenue of grassy hills abounding with franoolio, soon arrived 
At the four hovels which shelter the inhabitants of Ta-pon-CHiiDg (113| miles). 
Furtunately for our norocroua cavalcade, the house acoommodatioii was reinforced by 
the erection of a few mat-sheds. 

llie morrow's journey would lend us across the Salwen—a river, to the native 
mind, teeming with portent and my-stery. In Western Yunnan this river is always 
»p>ken of with s certain swc. Governor Taen himself had warned us to cross its 
\ alley with all haste. Often bad we been told of the many varieties of malarious 
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exbalatioos which shroud the hollow after suorue: fogs, red, yellow, and blue, of 
which the red is the most deadly, and the blue next iu the scale of mortality. 

General Thunder, who bad never previously crossed, came to notify to ns that he 
had determined to start before daylight, so as to get well beyond the river before the 
sun was npw Luckily for us, he said, the deadly 6ood was now spanned by a 
suspension bridge, but before its construction travellers bad to pass in boats. In those 
days a gruesome monster, rcsembiiog in shape a huge blanket, would issue from the 
depths, and wrapping passengers and boat in bis foetid folds, would sink back into his 
native abyss. 

These dreadful stories, which I tell as they were told to ns, so excited our enriosity, 
that we resolved to cross the valley of death at mid>day, and tiffin on the very verge 
of Styx. 

On the next day, April 29, Thunder was up nod away long before daylight Wo 
started about seven o'clock down s steep gorge through dense woods,and soon discovered 
the valley of the Salweo far below ua. Seven miles of oontinnons descent, aloogaiile 
a stream which in some places selected the road as its bed, brought us to the mysterious 
river (121 miles), crossed by a chain-bridge 140 yards long atMl of two spans. One 
span of 80 yards clears the water, and the otlier bridges a shingle-bed, which is 
covered in the summer months. A massive rock-based pier on the edge of the bed 
supports the chains, but, curiously enough, the chains of one span are not oontinnons 
with those of the other; the ends of one set terminate in the pier, and the other 
set takes a fresh departnre several feet to one side; so that on arriving at the 
pier the passenger has to turn at right angles to his ooune to attain the second 
span. The structure is, in fact, two suspensitm bridges. It is in a very dangerous 
state of dilapidation, and we hurried over it, not unmindful of the blaoket-6eod 
lurking below. 

The 6oor of this valley lies at the sorprisingly low level of 2670 feet above the 
sea. llie river is some 240 feet lower, running between steep banks of a regular 
slope, much rcsembiiog a hnge railway cutting. It sweeps down a short rapid 
under the bridge; bat farther down it was evidently of considerable depth, by no 
means swLA, with a breadth of 90 yards or more, and invitingly navigable for boats 
of a large rixe—«iy, the boats of the U{^r Yang-tze, but not a shallop or punt was 
to be seen. 

The ahingle-bed under the bridge was strewn with granite boulders giitteriDg 
with onusnally brilliant mica-fUkea. 

Just beyond the bridge wss a small village,created no doubt by the slender traffic, 
where uiMler a magnificent banyan wo spread our frugal table. But even before 
leaving the bridge we met evidence of the plague which desolates this valley ; for, 
sitting in the gatew'ay was a young man whose oorpse-Uke aspect at once drew our 
attention; his (woe wss a greyish-black, and what ahoold have been the whites of 
his eyes were literally and actually green. As wo approached he slowly turned 
those horrible orbs upon ns, with a dazed and other-world motion that was most 
ghastly. He was evidently in a severe stage of some form of fever. We adminis¬ 
tered a dose of iiuinino, which he swallowed without h esitation, and without interest. 
There were six other cases of the same sort in the village. 

Many of the houses were merely tkeletons of pole-work, of course unoccupied. We 
were told that in a few days the whole village would be dismantled, and the people 
would withdraw to the mountains. 

We then discovered the strange fact that this valley is nninhabitaUe during the 
summer months on account of the malaria, the natives retiring as soon ss the fields 
are planted, and retorniog to reap them in the autumn. ** But what becomes of 
travellen?* — ^^Very few pau in the hot season, and those hurry throngh before 
vou 1 . X 
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lannBP," TbEre nwy te scroic esuggeralittEi. in thia» but thfi main iWt i» ttntiTic*- 

Tho ftir cf ibe nlftce fliH cflrionfcljr bcl; 1 tbe tbprmomctcr, flr&U s\ooA at 

&P,hnt in^snlar bU#lA^Enr waftel frum tho »nlh Mst, T^bicli Lbo tbe 

bftatb of a fuiravoe* * m.. 

Wailed in by predpiloua wountaiuPt ami wooded with ciumjia of erc^ptwmdly 
fine trees, tlio unbaFtty Talley la pkturE^uo in the bigbert degree. SmuU reundeJ 
hUk are dotted aWut its flow: tbe rioo-fifildi cotct a fjeat Boots', but Tcry few, pro¬ 
bably not a tenth part, ant now under t:ultivalion. It ta by for the lowest dci*rB*sioti 
in Western YliniiftC* and runSi nearly ibie nortb and aaulL «» far m tlw eye can reacn, 
wilb nn aTortvgo breadth of about (wo toilea. Looking np that lone aTonue of prtci- 
pioca, between which the desetled rivet thrfada its Biknt way, one cannot aupr-ress a 

certain Mntitncnt of Bolenitiity% t ■ *1, 

A abort diatnneo below Use bridso l>ca n conaideiulle walled vdla^, bcicfing tJw 
eutioM iHinie, Old City of Tu^iha {Tn-abn lu ClT^gl, inbabt^ by a people not 
Chmeae, and goTomed, subject to Chiwwo anpcrvwian, by an official of their own race, 

aa among the Tai tribes, . , + j 

Altbouch we bod no opportunity of establlRhlng lbs point, them la httle doubt: 
that these people are Taia. the same that are called - Shan” by tlm Burmw* and 
*^F(yyi* (while borlwriam) by the Chinese* Why not allow them to retain ibeir 
own oalicmal dedsnAtlon of "Tai^ ? They preaen-e tbeir own niAnnero, ooalimie, 
langnegc, and alphnbotic writing; let them hoop their own name. 

Chie wonid not have oxpecied le find thene interesting people so far esffl of x ang- 
ynob* They also desert tho valley in summer. 

Of lbo threo rivofs, Slehong* SJiweli, and Salwcn, the Salwen is, in the at 

wliicb we eitssed, boyond fiucaUon tha largest Tlio * Topography of Yinmin dm 
not give its brcadlb. hut draws special atlenllon to its m il icnttlationi mulana: 
“ Tbs Lu river, anciently called (ho Nu, is mot with 20 miles south of Tuug-ch ang. 
Tha EQonntains ou both bnnhs nro exceedingly stoop, imd its es-hnlaticms aieaO ijoaon- 
ntis that it Is impaMhblo during siutmuer and autumn,- 

Another atrauge dlMase which baunta this and some other of the valleys of 
Yhiman beoFtt, In some reapccti, a resemblftnoo to tbo plaguo of London described by 


OcfOCt 

Its apwtJwth is indicated by the empiion of one or more minute red pnshtlES, 
cwiersilly in the ann’^pita, bnt ocdrionnlly in other glandular region. If 
pustules appear, lbo disease is not considered so hopoleSs as when (hero are few. 
suflerer is soon Bcijred with exiremo weaknrts, tbilowrd in n few boom by agonising 
acbcB in every T*rt tif the body j delirinro riiortly erwuesjand in nine C*«a out of tea 

the rMull is &til. , t- 

It often happens that tlie patiant suddenly, to all appwiiunoo, recover, leaves bis 

bed, and affirms ibat, beyond a slight mii«alion cd wcakneBa, he f«da tbonmgbly COn- 
vMeswnt This If invimaWy ft fftttd idsti J in about two honm (he snhea retnm, and 

the aufftref dies, , ■ v 

True recovery is alwnvs very giedunl. This u the aewunt given ns by a 
Fnmcb mheioonry, who hU spimt bslf a lifiMimo In Tflnnun, The native version 
irvcltidM all tlio above facts, but involves tlicm iti a cl«id of jmpcrsilliousaooMsoriea; 
for lusianoe, all pirtJ of the ack toom am oocnplcd by dcvilij oven ihu tables and 
rciitlTesscB writhe about and nttw voices, and offer intclhgihlo rcfdics to ony oito who 

quuationa ihem. „ , . , * * 1 . 

Fow hottcver, venture into the diambef. The mjjsioruiiy assured me tliat the 
niticnt U in deserted like a leper, for fear of oonta^m. If an elder 

meinhcTof the family is atioclLK!, ihc beet attention be receives is to be placed in a 
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•oliUryroooi, with* voiscl of water by hUiuic. The door » secorod/and » pole UU 
near it, with which twice a day the anxboa reUdree, cautiooaly peering in, poke anil 
pcotl the aick peraon, to dUoorer if he retains any symptoms of lifis. 

Pi^ Fonouil (there is no objection to his name being mentiooed) had himself 
witnessed many cases of the disease, and lived in infected towns. He attributes his 
own safety to the pcccaations ho took of fomigatii^ his premUea, and keeping char¬ 
coal braziers constantly buming, to such an extent, ind^d, that his house on one 
iclually took fire. lie states that not only human beings, but domeatic 
animals, and even rats, arc attacked by the pestilence. , 

Its approach may often bo known from the extraordinary movement* of the rat*, 
who leave their boles and crevioes, and issue on to the flfior* without a trace of their 
accustomed timidity, sisinging continually upward* from tlwir hind log* as if they 
were trying to jump out of something. The raU fall dead, and then come* the turn 
of the poultry; after the poultry have succumbed, pigs, goats, ponlea, snd oxen 
successively die oft. 

The go^ fsther luui a theory of his own thsl the plague is really a pestilential 
emanation slowly rising in an ecjoable stratum from the ground, and as it increases in 
depth, all animals are, as it were, drowned in its poisonous flood—the smaller 
crcatuiea being first engulfed, ami man, the tallest of TQnnan animals, suffering last 

The Christisn converts suffer less tl»an their pagan countr 3 men,from the snperior 
cleanliness whiob, as we were informed, their faith inculcates. 

We oursdve* never saw any cases of the plague; but we met one native of 
South-Western China, no leas a personage than the Governor of the Yfinnan 
province, Tsfin, a quiet, sober-spoken veteran of a hundred battles, dcc{dy marked 
between the eyes with a scar inflicted by a rebel bullet He bad undergone 
tu-o attacks; the second was less violent than the first He remembered nothing of 
the acute period of the illness, but in both cases his recovery was gradual and 
protracted. 

He attributed it to the Influence of demons; and we afteraards beard a charsc- 
tcristic instance of hi* feith in his own diagnosis. The headquarters of his division 
during the Mohammwlan rebellion were situated in a plague-stricken town, snd when 
the infection began to attack hi* troops, Tsan had all the gales closeil except that 
in the sonihcm wall, and then sent in hi* soldiers with order* to ahuh and pierce 
tlte air in every comer tliat could possibly harbour a demon. After this iirvUmioary 
slaughter, the men were formed in line against the inside of the north wall, and 
gradually advanced upon the south gate, hemming in the invisible fiends, snd ulti¬ 
mately driving them with a final rush through the gate, which was immediately 
closed, and a strxmg guard placed ontside. But somcliow or other the goblins con¬ 
trived to regain the interior of the city; by what means bos not been ascertained, 
but it is surmised that they dimbed over the wall. 

We have now some explauatiou of the evil repute borne by this valley; it is 
certainly pestilential. The river was, until a late period, the boundary of China, as is 
indicated by the existence of the “ old city " on it* opposite bank. Border regions, 
** debatable groipuds," arc notoriously the birthplaces of myths and marvels. Wo 
relegate these lone reocsses to the future explorer. 

On a peat in the village were nailed the ears of a thief. Thoae dead ear* aecinod 
a fit symbol of the deathly silence which reigns over the plague^ckcn hollow. 

With a sense of relief we began to climb the K*o-li-kung range by an Inliraui- 
able series of steep but well-paved xigxags, which brought us, weary and feverish, to 
the hamlet of Ho-mn-shu (120 miles), 8000 feet above the valley. Near this we 
found repose in a tumble-down teroide. 

i/ay Is/.—Up through thick forest we continued the ascent, the brave baggage- 

2 * 2 
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tnuU*^ atru^lhig lukii tlA^igeriiig a^<»ng with ID-rcwarded [Jucli. Wa ctccr^gnl w to & 
sbort rid^'Q appropriate!/ Dtimctl " Elephant's Xechf" Hsiang'-po (127 j milcM), on 
wMch perched & few mat'^heds uewlv tianiiported from betow^ On our kfr, 
loohltig towarda the river, a deep and [lathless ^Ll/, dark: wilii ptne oqd under^ 
growth, allot down tO' the plain, and all atound Dothing armated tin: eye but a. atmy 
crag towering above the for^t Under a huah dose to tlic luunlct Jay the corptse of 
a murdeE^ wucobd—^ mutdertd, hy a lobbur for the finko of :i parcol which the 
yictira Htia attEnnpling to oouceoJ in her hoeom, and whicli tunml out to contain 
nothing more valuahlit than a oommoii opium pipe pareliased. by the poor ematnre fur 
her SOD, 

StiU Tip Ihrongli flie fuitat wo mounted, until, nt an elevation of ST30 foet, wc 
paused to admire the paradise of dense greenery which undulntcd below our feet. 
This was the higliest fAss we encenmtored in Western Tunnan^ FoorMargary wrilee 
favonrehly of this region as oompaied with the ^horrid po^ca^ between Yunnan'^ruahd 
Tali ; but in the matter of gradients and difficulties of Ttmte there is really Ulile to 
cfaooM between the two eectitms. 

Wo feel at liberty to say that If British Irarlo ever Bdopta thb Eroek, wo ahall ba 
delighted and astounded In. about equal profortions. 

By fl chouitoua path more and more thickly orcraliadowed ns w'c diweridciT, 
Tid-p’ing-pn (1311 miles) was reached, a mere cluster of shantiess Amrounded hy nn 
impcDotiublc forest, 3 write "'linpenplmble” with ooraplcle oonlidiinee, os fSoneml 
Thunder hid ipectally requested the Nimrod of our party to take hEm ont for aa 
eveniog'a shooting at this point, Tliunder wu held fast hy his petticoats in a thoni- 
bash within 30 yards of the read, and dU not attempt furibor exploration. " Dinah," 
our unCaithraL retriever, sat down in a comfortaWo spot, and declined to iutorest hiir- 
aelf in the opemtiona ? atid Nimiod bimsolfj after worming his way like the verieat 
Mobicau a few yards fartlicr, Just managed lo obtain a snap shot at the hiDd-qiisrtorH 
of a Email deer, which did not remain long enough to alloiv Its injnrioa bo 
aubstontiated. 

To return to >IaiOo Folor The pcueFolly rcccircd thoorj' that “ the great 
deacent which lenda towards the Kingdom of Micu,''on which “ you lido for two days 
and a half continually downbiill," was the routo fiom f^UDg^riuig to Teng-yeveh, 
must be nt odcc ■bandnneil Marco wm no doubt speaking ftomi beamy, 07 rather, 
Dorn a rceollection of hearsay, os It does not appear that ha posoossed any notes; but 
there is good msou for supposing that he bad personally visiLed Yuagn.ch'ai>g, 

Weary of the iutermiDable mouutain^path^ and encumbered with much h^gaf^c_ 

for a msgoate of hlareo's court iuduenee could ncTor, in tho East, have travelled 
without a ODEusiilerablc statc~iinpcded, iu addition, by a corlaiti quantity of iner- 
cbondiite, for he was ** discreet and prudent in every way," ho would iiavc lutoncd 
longin^y to the report of an cosy ride of two and a half days downbilL, and would 
never have {bn^tteo it, lliat aojch a rolito exists I am wdl satlEfied, Whem b it? 
Tbs EtTeam which draius tho Ynng-chVig plain oommiinicalea with [he Solwcn by a 
river called the " Nan-tien" not to bo ctHifoutided with the "Nan4ing;" about 
do miles sontii of that city, a hlr Jonroey of two and a half days. , Knowing, as we 
unw do, that it musl descend some 31100 ftet in that distance, does it not aenn reason¬ 
able to aup^ioflo that the vatloy of this rivuiot ia the rouibo alluded to? I'ba gmt 
batilfi on the VuEig-eb^ang plain, morooTcr, was fought only a.few years befons Mortons 
visit, and oedug tint the king and bhi boot of olcphsnto In ell probability entered the 
Valley from the south, travcllcre to Diirma would uuturaUy have quitted it by the 
fiUne roulo. 

But again, our medlieval norodotua reporta that “ tho oountiy » wild And bard 
of ec»$a, full of great woods and inouotains which ^tls hnpcssfblc to ptaa^ the 
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jar is SO tmnare dml nikwtiotnome; awl any foroigncn attcmpEin? it would die for 
C«rtaia.^ 

lliTs is exactly bdeI literal I jr the dcHrtpdoD giTcn lu of the district; In wLiph we 
eroeaed the Snlw^jn. 

'I’d IdbLsL oq iLd tiioory of the dwcetit by this rsMite is to roake ttic traveller ri«Uj 
downhill, mountains it w impossible to jask.** 

Tbe Grtcen days’ subseqtLL-tit journey describLni by Mnioo ne«l not pTcscnt Tnoch 
diGlcEiUy+ Tbs dUtAnce frucn tba junction of tlio Xan-licn with iho Silw'on to the 
capital ofEomia (Pajpui} w‘ould bo somethmg over AQO niiloB^ fifLotn days aecma a 
fair estimate for tite thsUiuot!, eeeiag tluit a gfrat jArt of tho journey would doubtless 
bo by boot. 

But we must ojuliniie onr nmto. 

Wc [Assed the night at Toi-plug-pti in a hovel helong^ng to a Mohamineahvn 
faniUy^ w'ho imagiued nis sji vvoa often the cnjto,, tnltu cu-religionists^ Our boot, fer 
feBT of beretic peT^ntinn^ did not care to eonfeiis hit fiutb, but the wnmatr made 
very llttlfl Bcnipltt of tjjeakitii; ouL Onr cjvrritra tnd wctirt, having do »tirfllter, 
managed to bivouac comforcably ruund.hugc (ires of *' sowi wppy bavins,’’ furuLulicd 
by the primeval fcXTiiL whinli hemiucd eis iop. As we descended on the ^nd May^ tbe 
woods gradnully thitiucd^ sind wu very mjoji enmo in right of (ha ShwelL river, nanMNi 
“ Luug-cli’uau,'’ or Mcith gcncitilly ** Lung ^ by the Gliinrrti^ 

It is A clear litreAtn saenu £0 yards brond, runniiLg in a deep gully and mucli 
oldtnioCeil by rnpitb;. The vulby is not flat, as in the rase of tha ^'ilwcn, but easy 
slopes rise front both baubs and exhibit a few patclica of culUvatloiiH A weH* 
ptvscn’ed cliain-bridge o3 yards long sjuus tha strtBUij the level of which we found 
to bo -1300 feet nluve ilie sea, 200 feet lowur than iLo Mekong, 

The bridge ui distant 11)61 miles from Ushr-hunn i n mile and n half further brought 
UA to the village of Kan'lnn-nlmn, very jHoar, hut showing indications of furtuvr pres- 
jATity, The high range wc luoj bteii erosaing on the two pcevinua days is seen ar 
great wdvabtflge from this point, 'lo the north-east n jagged crag oppeuts lo attain a 
lu'ight nf 13,000 or 1-1,000 fwt j wc saw nu iHjew% The name ICon'lnu-cluiu,!!! which 
Dr. Andeiscm tries to nreogiiue a tnicu of Marw Polo's tenn KiirS’Vjm [Canijan), is 
certainly curious and tinliko Chiueso designations in genoraL If o ujcaiiiiig in net La 
extracted from the words, it w'uuld he **preserved olive stage," but it is ciceediugly 
dangerous to rely upon the meaning of namc^ as iuterproted from the Chinese 
ohoractera in which they era written. 

In all pmhnhitily the name wns tudigenoiis, nud the Chiussci conqueror! have 
preserved acme somhloncc of the arigiiinl sound, while utterly pi.'tii'erU.og the 
meanings 

**Sban-slian-cliBti,'’ lln> earliest name for the ptoTiuce of Thiiuan, Is probnbly 
another eiample of the prucesa^ Tecklr^iia etyiuuloglsts might be tempted tacompuu 
it wiUi" Zar-drinibKi.'’ 

A heavy fall of rain set in at thiB place nnd continued for some leu houw. Tba 
■neToid nifodle fell fruni 23 "3T at 0 iml. on Mcy 2nd, to 25'11 ot S A.ai, nexl 
moruing. 

Ono range alona now lay between ua and ^"eog^yueh. It turned out to he oo 
elevated phitcaii of ilowns ratber thou n range, ami was Mccoded withrmt diflicolty. 
The riugle farm-house of Kandu-usu (141j raitvs) pvaidra over a fi w fields, but 
l.eyund this there ie little or no cuUitalion. Tiws load sinks deep into the suribw of 
the down, ond winds about in such n manner that UiclmvelliT can ntither five where 
he is going nor wlmt he is passing j but after c roering a small nmnjrat of too Taping, 
we monnled agrawy but lreolc» upland, and hallftl ff'r [nirpusHi of tiiSn at the 
hamlet of Diin-tKii-pii, cfimptwed of four hnta (114 mile;'), l^ejceuding a gridnat 
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slop* for tbrtfl inilei' ^liirtano^ wa fluda*ii>ly (amc into fuS! vievf of tho pUm of rtn^- 
ynbli, 1000 fc<!t idimoiilftteSy below ub» 

ITiii hollow* about four inite* long bnwl} wan populoug u»l calUvatwl 

to an eitent wo ba^ not wittieased ain&f IcaTing the plain of YlinDos-fo. ITtn* hu^^is 
villa^ awl aoraG balf-dow® imall onca emerge Uko telsntli frem a xn of nee-fidila^ 
irri^ted b? n strewn which ap(»in^ Urns to be an nniocnt of iho Taping. 

Till* river ffaping) aflurds a very gouii injM;ance of the ocmfuidon in which Gbiticsc 
geographical nuneo are often involved* Its correct namo is Ta-ying'* but acooflltng 
to tho ■ Topograpliy' it is SMuelitnea calleiJ ^ Ta-ehV Ai Knn’^nsai (Mcnglo) 
it becomes the " Ando*"* l>r. Andenioa names it the “ Tapping,” but at r^ng-yuth 
finds it callwi ‘‘Ta-ho*’ond ^^Ta-lo**’ The antive map* provide it with still another 
denguatiotL os the *' Vundnng ” Wo have tims seven tmniES appropriated by a filnglo 
river scarcely 160 miles hmg- 

It was suiprising* after travcliing so many days through a regiou little belter tlLan 
a wHdcroHS* to fiad ouiBBlvffl in this far conutry ioddctily (lesocndingnpoa the paddy 
plains so £uniUar in hlastem Cbins, 

Tnrning a ahcmlder of this d«p dcsocnt* we oblaiued a bird"s-cyo viirvi- of 'Tong- 
yueh* at rather of ita walU; for ibe honset being iovt and far between, iha inn rior of 
tbs city did not sppnr nt timt dislAnce different hi character from theoontitry atnuud* 
Ail wo could WK Was m huge diagram drawn on thn fneo of the plsip, and 1 remember 
tbintin^ that if ever the propooai to cxHumunicnta with Ibo Lnnadani pbilreiopbcrs by 
means ^ geometric figures laid ont on the eariii*s surfiioa is carried into dfect, tho 
natives of tho moon adll see lomcthing such oa bere met cur view* 

The city oppearfd to na a iminoonced obkng in shape. Tliis was probably 
the effect of perspective, as the ijUn given by Dn Andcrion makes it voty nearly a 
square. 

Heacending by a somcwtiat dongBious slope, we threaded our w-ay lb ron!;h tho 
fiooded rice-fidild Ejo tile large walled vlllogo of Li-chU-pn (14H3{ niiletl, from which 
twn ndles more brought ns to tbo south^wctit gate of the city. W« lodged in the 
temple iudicaEcd on Dr. Andioison’ii plaii between Government llouso and tlie north- 
wiifit gate. 

For a detailed dtscription of the city and Its neighbourhood, I refer lli fiilutc 
explorer to Dr. Andcr»on*9 work* I venlurei to add. otic local cuiiowty mentioned in 
tho * Topo?papby " which w‘as not seen by the DoCint or uUTselviat—“ a lofty spinal 
moantaln, 10 mites north of the dly, endotiing a drcular area, is croimal with threo 
peak a, uti which snow continues to fall after winter.* Thin Would Kom to refer to a 
center of unusunl extent, and u tho diatrict showa nndonbttd vulcmic rigns, there 
is every reason to rxpect that “Snowy Hountain,^ the local name, would bo well 
worth a rtslE 

T^g-yiieh fccmctl to poeaeiA very littio trade, and ita few liduibilanta locked the 
busy uumnvr of Chinese citixena. But ibe poophi nf Tfianon arv in general notortoua 
for IsrifiwM ■ cTon in the large cities many of the shops do not open before uoon. 

The sleepy city was, bovt'cver, sliorlly aftcrwnrda awakened somowhit ruddy 
from its U'thai^ by the inachiDiitioiu of our friend the wixanh Ten days after pur 
departure this worthy* ss reported in the * Ftildug Gazette,' conspired witli the 
banditti or Chanta (Sands) to get posaeaston of T’Sng'yueh. This 1 m succeeded in 
Bccom]diahitiit, and “forthwith fortified tlie ]»lacc with a largm number of redoubts 
Dutaida ibo walls. Tills state ef affairs etgeonragod otfaef local offtbrenkc towards the 
end of dune. In the rrefiicture of Yiing-ch'ang a local licader nonuyd Ll'ch'fKV* who 
had enty lately bran reduced to submission, blmke out again at the head of upward!) 

* The bsixlit meotlqiicd ahoVB who ime driven to the hills by cifSeiaL eitorlinn. 
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<jf 1000 of liw larUeons, occupIcJ Tnrwua stEtJona (rt» tH* pc9t-n»4i to 

34^ the sBEptSDsioii l^Ulgc QVuT the Sftlwcu. , * . * , *1 f>i ♦ 

“ Thfl Joffl ouiba'Eka wen?* however, Btioetssrutly pr«viflca witlij nnd OH tuo 
July Brigndier Cblmg* arrived Et th^ of hi- force beforo rSec r“ch. Uft 
^litioT defcHKfl IsEViDg been taken, fflinea wcto run up to the wnUs,iiotl the e«t 
^^sploevon v™e mwle at daylight on the of August; hut omng to the 
ihicknoBs of the ftn-re jjfeim, an eutmnee could not be cSect*! A sKoud cipMon 
townrda midnight wna mo« fiicce»ful, and the titwp* accaied a kri^ent Some 
sovero fightiDg eusord, but m the end the troop coTnpletely 
Several hundreds of the ioaur^nht were ilain, and gnait nurolew perwhtd by 
dioTvoins in the poodE, Waus. tho wtaid, took to flight iu deepdr* hut wo* fouud 
hy the imrauiug fores iw severely wounded aa to be mmblo to apeak, and wna at 

nnoa beheaded. , , * , . * 

“ Tho ori^^nal onllnwik at T^ong^yueb waa the vrOtk of only a few huudreoe oi 
iho tnun-houds, under a certain Su, but thn revolt waa atTHigthrnod by tbp acotwoo 
of aboat 1000 pnEeaua recruited from Cbanta and Niin-tien hy Waug." 

Tljere eon be no doubt wbataver that Margery was murdcivd by tho nboro- 
mentioned trmn^banLla of 'TSng-yiioli. WlKther their djsoontent was occmio^ by 
ibo dberoco into which tlicy tell on account of the ignominions repulw infiloh^ 
them by ColoDel Browne* or waa areusod by the alacrity with which tlw l^ ant W 
ritiiM disavowed all prlteHption in the murder and snhseqtfcnt attack,and iitciceed^ 
to levy exact ieua ou them as the ^^eiialty of their diacoLintouaciccd iwtlvHy, and in 
view of tha hcivy indenmity which it was Uiought would bo eiacted* it is Iiul«Mihlfi 
to my* Ju any owe* it is not n-ithout floine feeling of lardouablo jsntisfaotbn tlmA 
one readB of the slaughter of these miecreanls to the nuioher of " come hundieda, 

hesidcs those wbo " perahed in tho ponds.’^ 

If a UbLuMO of average jntelligcnoe and education be asked whnt ho knows 
of Yilniiau* ho will roply tlial it U rich in gold, silver, white coppor* and prmioua 
atones: that it Is along way off; that travelling Ii very difficult ibtoughout tho 
inorince, as shown hy the proverb " Gh’ih Ydtman-k'a " (to eat the bittemeas of 
Y'Dnuaik); fh^kt it is a very unlkoalthy country; that the iahabilants speak a very 

lutelUidhla tongue; and timt it Is cool in summeri 

It will bo oom^atned that eur expedition has added little to. tbU^Mral in^- 
matioQ’ but it ahotild be nnKTObcrod that the kirioeas which oocopiod our best 
atleniieu was of a poliiical natoro, and that we had no time to deviate from our 
route, or tveti to pause for the parposa of vsaminiug pointo of interest* 

The mineral w ealth of the proviitkcfl is unquatioued, hut tho only p«of that come 
under ournotiofl was a scanty esport of white ooj^r and salt* It m well know^ 
Lowover, Uint dtiting the Mohammcdati tebelUon the mctid trade rdniMt diaappeorea, 
and has not yet had time to rnvive, 

or tho sole Bgricultnnil export, opiujo, we Con spenk with swno certMiity. 0 
were aatmmded at the extent of the pept^y cultivation both m Bsli^ ^n nntl 
Viinnan. Wc liist heard of it on the boundaiy liufl between and m-ch nan 

in a ooltase which appears iu an Uloatratiun given iu die work of Captam Blakwt<m, 
the highest mtAsp on the right of tho iteloh. A ffiw miles south of this at*>t tho 

moat valuable variety of native npiam ii prodtox'd. a 1 j. 

In iaopudinf the river, wberuver cultivation existed we found mmeroos Eeltb ot 
potjpT Even the mndy bonka wore often ikJantcd with it down to the waterii c<!ge J 
Lut Lt woe not nuUl we began our bmd jeomey in Yitenan that 
4J10 cnermoiia extent of ite prodiicticii. With some f<^of berog discredited, but at 

• Pcgradid a year prevloualj.-a having been i«[«nslblc for the -irDty of Margaij. 
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the saino tEpio with a CDiucimunress Uiat I atn tEiidE!r’««[EiimtJiig thti firoptfftkKR^ 
I fjdiDni^ tlmt the poppr fields c&nstitute ft thini ftf iho whole ciditivatioti of 
yunniwi. 

Wo ertw tho gndual proce® of itft groiirth, rrtno the epi>earafla of ihe yoimg 
sptheleta nbovo groDofi in jRnnoiy or eurller lo the full Inxurisincf! of the Ted, white, 
nnil juirplo ftowen which were elTendy falling in In that month tlie (ftixnere 

w^TO trying the juice, hut we did not kh the hnni-wt gathered. We waited eomc 
httndrtds of mitn ihrongh [Apiidesi. we hrofthfuded antong poppiea; we Jihot wild 
daokfl in tho popfiei. Krcn WTptchHl little bovehi iq the mimntftini were gencmlly 
fttteiftlcd hy a poppy patch. 

l*he ducks, called locally opiiiin ducks, whicli frcr|ncntlj eupplicd us with a 
tiicfll, do really ap[>earT ft* affirmed, by tho natiTcs, to atopefy thetnaeWH by feeding 
on tho narootio vegetiiblo* Wo eould walk openly up to within £0 yards of theoa, 
and even then they iwe ’reiy^ bnguklly, \V>ftrn pot, howerer, oompelleii to belle vo 
with the nutiiica that the fiesh of thew bitiln is so improgonted with 1ftudnnu.Da as to 
C 3 ;ercl‘<t^ a Eoporifie iuHuenoe on I lie oocKUPten llicy are foiipd in great numbers 
In Ihn plain of Tung-ch'^uan, in Northnni YUuPan, and turn not to be the rodorao 

iw^/.MTnjer, 

Jn the aame district, and in no other, we met with the Gras eiirereo, an 
impofiiiig bird, which is also a frequetitcr of opium fieUbi. 

'ITje iKTppy appenrafl 1:o ns to thrina m cvetT,* kind of soil, fuom the W miidy 
borders of the Yang-tca to tho rocky heights of WestercL Ydiimm; but it scemtHl 
more at home, ot at any rate wtj monp abundant, in the mnmhy valleys ponr Tuog- 
Chilian, at an elecntion of 7060 feet (" 160 feet, according lo Gamier). 

I ftpi not concerned bcie with the pmjects or piospecta of tho Society for the 
Abolition of Opium i if, however, they dcalm to give the strongcat Impeti;!* to its 
growth in Yilmmu, let them by nil means di.scumrsgD its prodnetion in India, 

Tbo undo route from Yrinnan-fu to Tling*yueb is the worst possihle rotite with 
till' least conceivable Imde. It La actually dougerooe to a cantio'Us pedestmo, not 
<Hi account of the ftteep ssocuts and descents wiiich constantly confront him—tiTnc, 
patienoe, and a proper conserintinn of bivalh ■nfhee to overoomE these—nor from the 
precipice* which await tho unwary, but from tbo cooditiou of the path itsolC Thia is 
paved throughout the whnle diatatiCL% except on Bomc of the high downs aud ridges 
—a prool^ If aqy were want! ug, of the fonucr importaucD of the rOnto, The paving 
is Ilf the mnuil Ghioeso patEcm^rOUgh boulders ami bkeka of stocio laid somewhat 
loosely togsiher on tho sarface of the ground: " good for leu ycara and b^l for ten 
tliouswid,” ft* the Chinese proverb admiht. 

tta tho level plain* of China, in pisccs wlwro the population is aufficsently BfHuent 
to anbacribe for occasional repnirs, thii system hn* much pracliqil valua. But in llic 
Yilunan mountain* the road* ore never ropniTed; so far from it, the indigctit natives 
extract the mo*t ccsiventent hlocka to stop the hole* in their hovel walls or to hnitd 
ft feuce on the windward aide of their poppy patdks. The min soon andermiues tho 
pavement, especially where it Is laid on a steep inclinewlmle sections of it topple 
down the slope, leaving dhavtus n yard or more in depth; and isehited fragments 
balance thcmstrlves hunt and there, with the noterion* pur^iCftB of brnking a lug or 
spraining an ankle. 

The track nkeu exhibits very mucb the appeaisnee of s London mad when the 
stieet* an up,^ and one almoKt look* For the familLar gas^pqpes. It is a joyous 
matnrut fur the travEllcT wlim lie roaches a snudy unpaved down, and can use his 
eyeii for other purposes than that of JwlEctiog the atone which is least Likely to break 
hlx ifttk. 

In some parts, however, of the uujiAveil rciutc the ground sjdits vertically, aud 
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lingu flakc-9 orMtilj, canyiog th& path irjth tbem^ pisJ away into o guHy nr pruci- 
pio-v This wuuld ppohibly not be dAngtTvas to n. pedcitrtan if he wvtn tcodomicly 
diitiuus, and Le \roald soon be feDdcred v> by Llie aigliE of the body or bone* of nmo 
vnluchy muti^ w^hich has aocompAnied the bndiilLS^ 

Ily an improved syjite™ of pavins and a belter seleetlon of Bmdiodts, tho route 
niij^hl be tnnde conTcniont enoD^^ii for ciirrifigea hj canlw and cooltc*; but it «Tnia 
hopeless to tldok of nmkin^ it pracMcahlo for wheel camis«. The vslleys, or rather 
AbyMKB, of the Sfllwen ornl Mekong tmut long Tecaain insTnwrAble difitciUties, not to 
inention many other ubhloeleB;. 

I do Tjot mean ttiat it would be nbwliitely im^ioeaible to coOKtract a ratlway. A 
high nuthorfly has infcKmied me that if ahareholJent wilt provide money, they will 
always find hq engineer w ft. By pieremg hAif-a^doMn Mont Cents tunnels 

And erecting a fow Meoat hridgixs iho rood from Bnima to i'Qnnan-fn wnld» Joubtr 

Ic&j, be much improved* , ^ 

It Boems to hflTO boNm tissnmisl by the membets of CuJonel Sloden s mifiston 
that when rSng-yoeh is iwiched, the obstacles to a highway inEo Yunnan havo been 
surmoitnlod* The ihet is that tfm dilBcultica begin At Tlang-yuoh, All homage to 
Dr. Andoftjon for his careful cnMidemtion of the Bubjccl, The BocEof bA* our 
humhlo oOrtobomtloti fur hia ooiiertion that a profiticablu roid might to coDstructed,. 
wiiSiout tnucti dilhcitlty, tli rough tbn Kakbyca hills to Sfaojwyne. 

From that viUnge to T^ng-ytich the rente Is ditwt and ewy ; hnt Tlung-yneh 
draws ^FJwjtever jrrwpcrilj it possei«st.>s from the To-iwog valley j the trader is still 
AtjiamEed by many «l«:p milen from runs-eVong, Biid when he arritas At that city 
ho will foil to find a market* He most struggle oa to Tali; in the (luartariy fair ho 
msy meet with a certain demand for jiedhry, hnt for little else. It is not to ba 
snpiiCMd. tlmt how'ever enorgetio the liritish imsTchaut Is^ or onght to bc^ ho will 
attempt the wild rente of Yilnnan-fu? but in the ovenl of his alloioitig tliat capital, 
ho will suddenly Ijp awAnt that foirigu inanurojclnns can bo canveyed w ith case and 
fapTdily from L’auton, and his intelligraice will at bat open to the fwt that YCnnan-fu 
is otilv 400 miles distant frem the ms* 

Loth AS mnst Kngliilitnen are to odinil it, tbo nmplo and evident appcooch to 
EasteTii YUnnsn is frein the Gtilf of I'oTwiuin, But it by no means follows that tho 
Kimo bohla true of tins wif trm purl of the province. The object should he to Attain 
Aume town of iinportanoe sooth of Yung-ebang and Tbli-fu, sndi os Shun-niug, 
frem which both tho«o cities wnid be reached by ajjcending the vajleya, instep 
of craat&s all the mmintAiii ranges, as must bu done if the Tcng-^ieh mute is 
si>1(!ct(!d* 'lids bringjv ns back to the old project for a route vift Thclnmee, which 
Dr- Andersem allows '^bas been n.-cosriiJwl for cetitniios as a highway froni Cltitm to 
DiTmw.'' 

'I'ho Doctor gives an Alarming Acconnt, drawTii from Burmese wnreesj of the difn- 
etdtica to ho overcome, in tbs shApo of forty-aEx lillls aTui mosintoins, five lATgorfvora, 
and iwenly^fain' tmAller ouesj hut until a coin|)etent obiitrTcr has traycTaed tio 
rente this mnst Ikj eonskderod somcwliat vagwi* Tbo fravenamont of British Dumia 
nn^ht with odvatitAge send a native* duly instructed, to decide the mAtter* It is 
disappointing tu find tliHedilDetiltt«t alludfid to, without Any immlion of the obstacles 
wUiqh licMt the route favtujred hy the Doctor. 

More ia A ivotice, dug out of llic " Topogrmplij,' ivhfch mAy in some dE?gfM supjdy 
the wanti—“Tlkc upper route for llu: elephant* pcnl as tribute {^rom BuraiA) is by 
Ynngndi’AUg iml Pu-ptoo, crowing the Wu-chuang r«iRe by a PArrow and dangerous 
look, on whidi Imnwa cannot iravel abreast. Beyond these mounlaina Is the Solwen, 
And lieyoud the Saiwen i* the district cf the Po-i (Tai) people. Still fArther an, the 
Kati-li-liLEpg mii^ has to be n«ciidc«j. And tniveilitig aizAin bccoines dangcrtnus in 
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the extreme. The native* coostroct i«lisadea oo the moantain topa as a defence. 
Proceeding aouth^aTst from T^iog-yueh, the three town* of ^an-tien, Moangla, and 
Lung-ch'uan are •itODcariTely paaacd. Beyond Lung-ch’ium (wo are now entering 
Burma) all ia lerel ground, and a tbouaand milea of country may be aecn at one 
view. There are no hills or gorge* whatever. In ten day* more we arrived at 
^£og>tni, in two more at Pao-king, and in another ten at (the ca^Htal of) Burma. 
Ten ^ya iarthcr bring the traveller to Toun-goo, and yet another ten to Pegu, which 
is at prerent under a savage chicL'* 

As this was written some 300 year* ago, the latter pasaage can intend oo disre¬ 
spect to the Chief Couimissiiaer. 

But there ia, after all, no necessity for Govemroents or merchants to bo exer¬ 
cised about the special advantage* of this or the other route. Given a certain trade, 
and welhdeviscd regulations to encourage and protect it, the discovery of the easiest 
Hoes of oommunicatioa may safely be left to the tradcra themaelvea. 

Let us first discover the trade. 

For the benefit, boarever, of enthusiastic path-finders, I oooclude these very 
desultory remarks by dting from the 'Topography* an entirely new and original 
route:—" The lower route for tribute elc|ihimts leads from Chin-tung to Cbto-yuan-fu, 
one day's Journey, and then in two days enters the district of Ch'^H. Two dajrs more 
bring the traveller to P*o*erfa, which is subject to Cb'd-li. This regiou produces tea, 
and contains a lofty and heantifnl hill called Ming-kiiang, on which a chief of Cb’c-li 
resides. In two more days a great river ia reached, making a bend round some 
300 miles of country in which elephants breed. The hills liave been named * Clu- 
chien * (arrow-fiigbt). There is here a tablet engraved in ancient times, but the 
iiMcri[>ticMi is undecipherable. In four days more one comes to tlte headiiuarters of 
the Ch'^U Uovarament, situated at the foot of the * Nine Dragon Hills,* near the 
great river, which is called the ' Nine Dragon River,* and is the continuatloo of the 
Black Water (Mekong). 

** Travelling from Ch’^-li eight days* Journey to the south-west, one reaches Pa- 
pe-si-fu (eight hundred wives), a country abounding in temples and pagodas. Every 
village possesses a temple, every temple a pagoda; there are 10,000 villages simI 
10,000 pt End ft*. This land is called the Kingdom of TzQ. llis mler abhors the 
taking of life, and ia inclined to peace, but when his enemies seized (part of hu terri- 
toiyX he bad nothing for it but to deB(«tcb an army and settle tbe qnestkiQ. 

- " One months Journey to tbe south-west lies Lao-cltua, the chief of which has a 
son to succeed him, but no daughters. Kideen or sixteen days westward bring one 
to the shore of the Wcatera Sea in Pegu, the country of a savage chieC** * 

Latitude*. 

The following observations for latitudes by meridian altitudes, and many others, 
were mailo with an d-inch sextant hclouging to Hr. Grosvenor. 

In oalenUtiog the latitudes the barometric pressure has been neglected, os it can¬ 
not materially affect the resolt of observations taken in pairs north and aouth at short 
intervals of time. 

Many ojiportunitiea occurred during the Journey of comparing the determinations 


* (Xili is the Chinese name of Klnng Hung (or Kisng Hung of Gamier): Pa-pe^fn 
was the Chinese name of a medieval Shan kingdom oo the Mekong, of which the capital 
appean to have leen Muaag>Yoag, ia about lat. 21* K^faea Garairr, L pp. S86-SS7, and 
pi 479); Laxkm was tbe Shan or Thai kingdom of Cbaodapnri or Vien-ehang, the Zoos 
<i( the Dutch taia^on of Gerard von Wnsthof (IfiilX *»d of the 17th century Jeauita 
—H. Y. 
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NOTES ON ItOUTF* OF MK, OROSVENOE'S lllSSION 


to gtre the troB rending Od rst^irning^ to Shfloghajp the cvmpnriscm ttim repcaEci}^ 
ami ezliibitcd an error of + '09. It alio tcHted! misina of on nir-pamp u low 
lu 2S lacbe«, irith a colnmn of mercury, ■ few dajTj after oor return. The com- 
pnrison was most mtiafnirtorr, find the needle oflcr a ahori lotenml irtnraed prectsety 
To its orij^iimL pHlrion. 

It Mcmi, therefore, safe to nsinime that for oil ^icacticai cmhi the indjcatEons 
nlToinlc*! by thm mstroment wenj naniEriently eincL. The iodex error may be 
tw^locled, considering the moch prEOter limccutukcies entolted upon ah&alntc altitudes 
by TiT^Eher changesi On the touIo under eonstdcintion the wcnlber with slight 
i!Xoetitioai *cry equable, dcor, nod with a. light breese from west or soutb-wrat^ 

There U a diflicullty in deciding what to assume as the aea-lcTel pressnre. 

Ciamler toob the imcao preosuFu for cnch seporato mouth at hlacao os hU basis 
for mlenlating heights in this same ri^on. He gi^ca these la 703 milL for Fehnuryf 
766 fur Mareh^ and 762 fbr April. These were tahen in the rear IBP7. By the 
hludiicss of Father Lfleo» Director of the Obserratory attached to the Jesuit Minion 
at 3knweij I am CELahted to giro the mean pressure nt the sco'levcl near Shaogbac 
tbr tlie same months in 1676:— 

Fabruiiry .. .. . .t 766* 2<7 

^arch .. . .. .h Trk5*(l2 

April -.I .. .. .« .. i+ +-F .+ 

I cannot do better than cm^iloy these. 

Ilto only remaining difficulty is the qneatiun of qorrcotlun fur tcmjvinturic. 
"Jliere seems neddng for this bnt to assume it the saoio for hotli upper and lower 
stations. Other small coTTrclions may well be neglected. 

Tho level of the Yunnan-fu Lake, necordtng to Mr. Oamtt'rt IPiiO metres 
6607 feet. Our detcnnination it 0380 feet for the interior of iho city^ whkh is 
slightly higher tliui the lake. 

3Ir. ‘Gamier puls tho sltitnds of the TalFfct Luike at 21S0 inutrea, er^ulvalEot to 
GPpo f«t. Iho level of the lake being prahnUy somo 200 feet lower than our 
station in the city^ 7090 feet, the agTwrocnt between the two results is remorkahlei, 

Ihe deduced altitude of TSug^yneh U more diJIknlt to compare. The Bladen 
31iaduii is quoted by Colonel k'nle lu having fised it at 6800 feet. Dr. Andciaon, a 
fifember of that mission, puts it at nearly 5000 fcct.^ On Garucer's map it is set 
down os 1884 metres^ equal to C18I feet. These discrrpaDeiea between dedactiang 
frum ihs same obserrations appear hopelesai Onr determimition gives the levH as 
6540 feeL 

I append data and rcaulls to facilitate correction and futnra comjarlsoD. 
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Rroiafic*. 


Probablj too blgb. 
April 11th to 15tb. 


April 20tb. 


Apiil25tb. 


ApraSOth. 


M «7 3rd. 


Jtmtrary, 

The following itinemry from YUawm-fu to Tnli-fu pten the dUtanoci m ertimated 
by ouroelvc*, with foU allowance for the windingn of the road. In atatutc milea, and 

the d.slanco In U aa giren by the local of^a. , • > ^ .v 

In the Itinerary from Ham-kuan to Ttog-yuch 1 hare put aide by aide the 
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NOTES ON EOUTE OV ME. CEOSVENOE^ AUSaiON 


disE&nccs flccottlin^ to four tUfTereiit parties. Colama A exhibits oar esttmAtc i B 
giw* that of A Bunucfte Miscioq to ChiEui quoted in an A|)pc4i]ix to I>r. Anderson** 
* Expoditiiiu * 1 C is the cstitnnta famished us by the Chinese nfficialB i and D is 
taken from & list of dhtanoes pirpared hy a raiavaa contiactof nt Tunum-fu. 
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Pei-mcn-p’o .. 
Ch'ing-ahai-aluto 
Tai^ing-p’u .. 
Too-po'-abiM .. 
Nin-p'ing-p’u.. 
Shan-pi Bridge 
Hnang-lica-p’u 
Qxiao-koa-«han 
Pai4’o-p’a 
Wan-anog-an .. 

I Hcn-^lilng-p’o 
' 8ha-«ung-ahao 
Mei-boa-p'a .. 

P'ing-tnan-ahao 
Hei-ya-knan .. 
Sbn-tai .. •• 


A. 


B. I C. 


Di 


Rraurks 


11 


23 


mU«« vik* 

’•21 

si 

71 
»1 
101 
12 
13! 

161 
19| 

22 
27 
29} 

31* 

34} 

361 
38} 

40} 

43 
45 
47 
48} 

50} 1 
52* 

551 

; 


44t 


10 

23 

45 

50 

63 

80 

90 

100 

no 

140 

155 

170 

185 

196 

210 

223 

240 

250 

260 

270 

285 

295 

305 


55 


no 


170 


Fortified town. 

Poor hamlet. 

Very Mnall hamlet. 

HamleL 

Hamlet. 

I Small Tillage near 
\ janctloQ of atreanu. 

! Hamlet. 

. Hamlet. 

I Walled town on rirer. 

I Hiimlet, now bailding. 

I A few hnta. 

A few huta. 

‘ Three bnta. 

I Hamlet. 

! Iron anaponrioo-bridje. 
Village amalL 
One hut. 

Two hoto. 

Temple in mina. 

' PourhamleL 
' Five hnta. 

Three hnta. 

Two huta. 

Seven or eight hnta. 

I Hamlet. 


fUtbtr wmC 

f TUi aK> k aa awamiHlva. 
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OMte. 

NMn« ut riK^ 1 

a. 

A 

C 

D. 

ISemartuc 



miles 

mile* 

R 

U. 


April 21 

|Ch'a-ltmg. near ll 
\ Yung-p’itjg.. ../ 

581 

•• 

320 

•• 

I Argo V iUage, half rniui. 

« 22 

T’ieh-cb'ana .. 

C2l 

• • 

330 

• • 

A few huts. 

« 22 

Hsia«>>liaa-ch'Mo .. 

639 



** 

Hamlrt. 

« 22 

Una-ch’iio 

G4f 

** 

310 

• • 

Ixiog village. 

« 22 

Tiun-ching-p’u 

66f 

«• 

360 

• « 

Two huts. 

n 22 

Yong-kiioHMQ.. .. 

m 

• • 

370 

• • 

Two huts. 

n 22 

iSba-Mu-bo or Shs-l 

7U 

80 

390 

340 

Large village, fair. 

n 24 

k ona-fi'Oic-cnusnK 

74 

• • 


• • 

Small village. 

21 

Me-koog Bivor 

75 

•• 

•• 

•• 

I Iron kuspcaaioci-bridge, 

\ 60 yards long. 

Hamlet. 

« 24 
n 24 


76 


420 


8hni-^isi 



435 

410 

Village. 

« 25 

Tali-sban 

801 


450 

• • 

A fow hntA. 

« 25 

Tien-ehinjc-p’u 

SI| 


465 

• • 

One shed. 

H 25 

Niu-ohio-knan 

S3 


475 

• • 

Two huts. 

i, 25 

Kuan-p'o 

84 

96 

480 

• • 

Small village. 

n 26 

Psu-cb’iso .. .. 

884 

904 


495 

,, 

Large village. 

« 26 

Pei-knan-t'ang .. 

• • 

505 

• • 

Buined village. 

n 26 

Yung-eh’ang .. 
Wo-Miih-wo .. 

^ 93 

104 

515 

500 


H 28 

96} 


533 


Puor hamlet. 

r. 28 

Kao-tzo-p'u .. 

98} 


550 

• • 

A few hutM. 

n 28 

lAog-abui-ch'iiig .. 

lot 


568 

• • 

Small hamlet 

« 28 

Pu-^ao. 

106} 

116 

585 

570 

Large village. 

r. 29 

H 29 

Kuan-yinHisa.. 
Fang-ma-cli’ang .. 

110 

nil 

•• 

000 

610 

•• 

Buined temple. 

Buintd hasuct 

« 29 

Ta-pan-chiog.. .. 

113} 


618 


Four or five huta. 

n 30 

Solwon Biver.. .. 

121 

•• 

638 

•• 

(Iron stupetuioo-bridge, 

\ 140 yanls long. 

„ 30 

Ho-mu-sliu .. .. 

125 


678 

660 

Poor tuunlel. 

May 1 

ILtiang-po .. .. 

127} 

.. 

cas 

.. 

Very poor hamlet ' 

t. 1 

Higheitt point of pam 

129} 


723 


Very poor hamlet 

Four nuts. 

n 1 

T'ai-ping-p'u .. 

131} 


.* 

„ 2 

Tali-shu. 

134} 

• • 

748 

• • 

2 

8huay-U Biver 

136} 


758 


ilron Bospeimion-bridge, 

\ 53 varus long. 

2 

Kan-lan-cluu).. 

138 

146 

766 

770 

Piior village. 

T. 8 

Kan-lu-ssn 

141} 

.. 

783 

• • 

One hot 

3 

(%iD-t*Mu-pa .. .. 

144 

• • 

798 


Four huts. 

„ 3 

Li*chia-p'a .. .• 

148| 

1^ 

818 

.. 

Large village. 

« 3 

Ptog-ymb, Momcin 

ISOf 

833 

840 





166 

168 

mllrs. 


rv. ON TIIK CHINESE TEA-TRADE ^MTH TIBET.* 

Tnocan very wMely cultivated in S8Q<ch*uan, tea does not form the snhjrct of any 
considerable export. With certain ezocptiooa, it merely supplies the local con¬ 
sumption, and with respect to the probability of its ever bang exported to foreign 
countries, it is enough to say that it is generally insipid to European taste, and in 
many cases actually nauseous. In the hilly country which bounds SsQ<h‘uan on 
the east, a variety is grown which possesses a good reputation among the natives, 
but the quantity Is small The eastern provinces already furnish more tea than the 


• Beprinted from the Supplement to the *OaseUe of India,' Na 45, Xovetuber 8. 
187). Cakuita. 
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fi>rfigu mirkat denmnda* and thm acems rnisoa to diwitt wbedicr c^en that duicain! 
will be tnfliQtainftl m liio fiij» of the aupcrior and nctnowlisiigcd cxcaUencs of Indian 
t«saa. 

There la, bowoTer, one point of gFtat imd lacrenoin^ inlereat in thii connciicm, 
YiJi, the tfipcirt of SaiL-di^min tea hi to Tibctnn TOuntrirt A deal lina been 
written, without much dsfcninjitantial foundation, on this eabject, b autJi»rt of » 
project for supplying Tibet with Asanm teaa. The matter nso\v&. itselr info the 
considontiiia of Twile, quality, qnautky, nnd price—^bjccls on which I ha^o 
ooltec ted jwme liirly prerise in foniiation. 

The area on which tea for the Tihetiux market is grown, and of which the city Of 
Yochou niay bo conaitlerod the cent re, sm it is also the ticad-quarteTB of the manufw:- 
into, iuclodea Ms or eight dLatrict?, of which the chief ara Hung^ya, Miog-shan, 
Chlung-ehcm, Lo-shaa, nnd Yung-cbingi covering roughly about ^SsOOsquaro miha. 
The treee ore gfotm on the hill-side* or in fha hedgorows of the helda, aod, though 
abundant, sTO not oouipicnoua ■ indeed it teqairw a search fo diworcf them, round 
Y ong-chiog at any rate, among the thick bmali which oovctb eTcry thing but the cul- 
tiviled fields. They are eembhy and afroggling phrota, veiy differeut in appeanmeo 
fnjto the cwtfully tended hnshro of E,^ra China, and ara allowel fo attain a mueb 
greater height, inaching to nine or ten feet, perhapH, on the averagt. The coaTMi 
leaves are about 21 inches long. I could not JiKCTer that any care is devoted to 
thortii but they seem to require very little, os for aa the mare health of the plant is 
coucerDod, and not the csjcelieuco of the iBavea. The native belief, that they are 
liable fo injury from tlia attacks of certain boring iniirots, ii probshly erromroui 
Insects rercly atfock any tpeciee of fooe unless it is already diseased, 

Mr. T, T. CSooperis exparienre of the YungHjliing tea-plants ii much the eame a« 
my own. " Unlike that which produces tiro tea esported fo Europe,^ bo write^ ‘Mt 
IB a tall tree* often 15 feet bigh, with a largo and coatBO leaf. Little care is «- 
etowed on the cnlrivation. It is often planted along the bomlers of fields and bom^ 
ftteask, each fannier gathering his small crop of tea, and finding a ready sale for it in 
Yochou fo merchants who pay tho Goverament enornsouB sums for the mhnopo y. 
Thia acoount coutraste strongly with the samn travelleria dcBcriptioo of the lea po¬ 
tations Mont Yaehou, where, ho says, the beat brick-tea for Tibet is grow^ " The 
whole country formed a series of large garLkhs, widiout a single fence fo dmde 
different plantations, and kept in the most Mrupubua order, the trees, whicli sl^ 
about four foct bb^b, beiog neatly irimmed, aod planted in rows four foot sport. Tho 
Dumeroui homesters which were vieLhle were snrrouodftl with belts of largo 
lea W, growing to a height of 12 to 15 frot," I paa«d throhgb the aamc 
country, but waa not so strongly impreaeed with the extent of the cuUi^-alson ; but 
in ftuy case, the Tibetan tea-Wa draws a very small ronlribulion from trim planta¬ 
tions, but is supplied from shraha which are left pretty much fo thenwelvci, and for 
all iho travalfor can ko might be wild plants, 

Thuy yield tea avaitablo for tho market in the fourth year of growth, ami for 
many mtbtequetit years. Ttie harvest is ready in the cud of Jonv, and there ara three 
l>ickin;pi: the best is the young upper icavea from trere of ail ej^v, the second 
sfcfo pf the feavm of youug plsuta, and tho third includes everything olro that oan^ 
sparod, being mostly twigs and sticks, w^th a roont laoportion of roars* foliaps, lliP 
Chlnrec aro Dplcnrwenouidi to retain all the firet quality for tlHinMilvcfl, and m.>tor 
the Hcood, asserting that tho Tibctmis—wham, by the way, they regard >u< sareew 
, -would not oppretiflto ihoro. The tea of 'Jlbefon amoumption oduaisls, ihcreforo. 
almost enrireSr of the mcrent refuse. I saw great quumtUlw of this being brought m 
from the conutry on the backs of oroUro in hundl» eight feet long by nearly n van I 
bread, und supp^ it fo be /nol i it looks Uke brushwood, and u id twt roereSy 
, o 
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, t, nfF iLfl tT«» attil dried ih the mn, wiihotit nuy prekpce at pkkinp 

S f "nsSiSr«rxs 1 .“ "Eiii »’S 

braabifdod, iU manuCictPittsimooed tfl rnnka U up 
Il*viii„ pa _ tluniibelTca eaU him. The tfaTcj luid already 

f,r XTat^Ttn a over a b«t.r. Th. mould ole«. 

bT^Jar iloul b«rd 5 Kt up ou cud aud sccnred vrith the Sntmor 

:"u" 

to aissl«tluate the ^ 

hr forelblo blowa from ft TiTSoden iummer ahod mitt ft hcuvj iron ahoc, 

cbmermt® of IwiTCft nnd iwigft- The ho»hct being desAle, and a little 
fuc toCHild, keep* the cuke from taking ike angoUr iba^ which it v^ouhi 7 “?^, 
lumr tke being molded cJT, U i. leas liable to mj«ry f^ he hi.^ 

kne-di- It vi\i havfl to eofiouutor o« iho rocd to Tibet. The mould U taken _ j 
p«cfii the c:ik«, with Ibt nmt envelope. t» brought bock to the kro 7 

nirclDP- » «l<»4 "P, ""= '“”K » P™. » 

ibuukW lo Tn-cHtn-ta. Thii wm «l» prawn of mmurfuctiiw m I raw it^octri 

iu YonjAluK- Tl.o o*« ‘'>'« f"™"* “ f** „ “T ! 

Ittt the dtvioa •»! ■!» tMiwllira ef the rawl «ibMc»% loeran «• , 

™l«»d« lw?i.wei*hrf ih U. "‘7'“ 

reducnl ™hru it Id dried. The qiiaiititr of wet U'ft m Yuus^^iK ^tftges w 
tourlL^'D cattiwp which dlmimfth to ftboat olevcn, Tho Yftch™ cakeft i^Ujogcr^and 
weigh* or purport to weigh, eight™ cfttllea In the i^tuiutol atoto. ^ ftmvja at 
Tft<hiea4u the cake* am cut into portion* which ihcn «ocive tho name of 
-b^k»"CrA«a«) and -« rofficked* - Brick/' however, 1 * hardly an appropnato 
torro, niwv aro roth« clods of not very ckwly tiiaticd fcli-ge some nii.e or fn 
idche* hy teven, and ihiw tochei thick, contoinmg ft good deal more attek tbnn 

*** The brot kind of (eft, Mr Cooper wi* informed, "i* srproad in the nun Ull riightly 
wiUivKd, and then rolled wdib the bfttid imin moUt with the ciudatiou of tho Bap. 
In thia state it ia roiled into balU about the km of n Inrge teft-^ap, and laid up until 
!l ftTment*. It la then mady tor the wooden brick monldi." 1 hard nothing of 
lbb^ hot there i* no roftaon fm* dotibtbg tha cTOdllnlliy of Mr. Cooperift mfoitnant. 

Suchftpn-p«ft«oatoiLHt,howeTer,bomffiandei«prioif^^^ 

*nsc pickflge* ste oooveyed to Ta-ohlon-ln hy tca-portero or Oft muifl-l»£k. A 
Witter carric* twtoo as rotich a* a mule, but ft mule toaTeli a good deal moro iban 
\stK^ ft* fast fis ft porter. The man’s burilca i* arranged ou a light woodHi frame¬ 
work diftpoftcd along tbo whale of hi* back, and riaiBg in a Curve over hi* fthotilderft 
tjod high above hia hefttl, the ilmclure being ftnpportod by a couple of tlingp, gCHe- 
T»lly roftdn of coir, through which hia armi are pmsed. ITm gnat weight* that cm 
hfl carried iu this luftaner are osrtftlnly ft^touiahing. Yon Richthufen writ«, Tlmro 
ia nrohahly no loftd In th* w'orld where euch heavy load* are oarrieil hj mim acroaft 
high nyjuutaiua, Sii or aeveu pao » ootuidered n email lead j ten or rieveu ia 
ihe overage t and* Incredible oa it may appror, 1 have Mcn fccciaently aa much fta 
tbirtoeu carried by eac man* 1 was aaured thnl aometutu curry tightcen paov « 324 
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cAttics.*^ 1 hitre sevcml tinnsa BetTi eEijhtccn pivo carried a ningta porltr, ud on ona 
Docaatoti 1 ovcrtooJi a raibirr ■loudertj' built conier freighted witb twonty-two of the 
kr>:o TacJitm pecliagM^ AUhongb tt pao weighs la r&tUlf* coiwdornbly les-i than 13 
catties, tbia niati mu*t have Itwl, nt tbo fuwwt compatnlioo, ajnre than 400 
EiiglUh pontMla on bia Uwk* I UD^ced, that the greateat betrdeni were Carried, not 
by the nuat muKtilAr naenT hat by tboiic of tha Jtmighteit coftfortoatioo; and ihut 
ihcio porEtn, in «pU« oT 111011 ? oioimivu Loads, floffer lefii frtimi varicoao ■vroltio]^ 
tluia ordinary cbairi-cooibi-s. Laden thus, they tike a reitt after every few hondred 
yards’ progresa^^ letKi as it would be ln]|Ki»ibla fW the carrier to imse bis burden 
if it wnro deposited on Hie ground, bo carries a kind of short emteb vdtU wLicb lio 
■iipports It, vvltbont relL'niiug hituHlf from the aiingiu TravriUnrg sTk or Mven miles 
a tlay, and costing in ths iiioi il night* ihtji! poirEon toil wilh tlieir prodJgioiis 
loads Over two mountain jiosks* 70QO feet aboto their storting placet ll1<>tLS k ruddy 
paved rood, where every itep of ibo way mnst be picked, making tbo 120 tnilrs 
froni Vichou to 'I’a'Cbien'iu in 20 days or Icaa* and rocciviug fttma 2»0 to ^00 cash 
1 day according to Ura number of pnckAgoi they carry. The reanner tn wbicb 
the loads ore disposed is wvU depleted in in niiistration to Mr Cooler's work, bi]t 
the pockigEi art lir^r, and the burden mueb mem tep^besvy tlum ho has repre¬ 
sented Lbetn+ 

Inqumea into the qnintity of tbe exiiort an Involved in mncK diScclUy oil 
iccmmt of tbe TiriuUnn bt the weights of the different package^ Tbo bi-st 
ipprositnatton ta tht total production is made by taking as a tiuii the nmnbeit of 
permits (yfn) issned innuaLLy in Yseboa and Yung-cldng. Tbren Lund red cash Is 
tbe duty psul for (acb permit; in I’achoo a permit has to be taken out for every 
five pickagcvt in Yuivg-ching for oveiy sUc. The annual Yacbou irano of tbem 
is aboat 80,000, and that of I’nng-ching GO,000, giving 400*000 md 300*000 
reipoctireiy as tbo total number of pdckagt& Tho Ynog^ching packages ocFiiiiia 
nominally between. 14 nnd 15 cattles of tes, imd those of V^mhoU between IT itid 
18 cntticii; but they have been gradually ecompod unm a htidk of 60 nominal 
ounces now only waighs 44 ounces or less. Applying this comsclion* we obtain a 
tolal cifiort of nino million catlici, or tw'el ve million English pounds But this is 
luersly n rough (urtimate, linoe the numbef of permits could only be asoertainpd 
within 15,000 of 20,000 of the truth* and they pceribly do not reprewnt the 
Tibetan trade alone; a good deal of the Yschoa tea in all probability i&hjIs its way 
northwanls to the districts round Mu-p’lng by other routes. 

1 obLained more precise Cgurss in Ta^bien-lo. By a Scrips of tn<|iiirii]S among 
ilio traders I learned that tbo annual dnty-payuig export lies between 600,000 
and 600*000 packages of four bricks each ; tbo moan of these j^ves 2*200,000 
bricks. 

The duty-paying unit tn Ta-chicn-tu is tba ” Imd,'’ of six psckogesi, Domioolly 
weighing 03 catties, 1 anceruined Indirectly froro tbe custerms that duties were 
coUected in 1377 upon 108,000 loads, othcrulw 2,602,000 bricks, agreeirvg per¬ 
fectly welt with the tradcni' estimate. This rwuU may be accepted with full 
oonfiJcnce^ 

I’recisioii must not bo expected in tho redufftion of bricks to pounds. Leaving 
out of quedtun the soperlDr o^ cxcapliona] teas* which form on iDGuitcrimal frac- 
tlira of the wbotia export* tbere remain only two qnalilitiJ^ or railuir prices* although 
ihorti aio Several kinds. A brick of either of the e weighs, tbeorctiesUy* 60 
Chinese ouncu; but Hctually tbo hotter quality only bnloncca from 56 to 30 oancest 
and thfl other from 42 to 45* The obstacle toeioelneiii lie* in the impoislbiUty uf 
knowing what proportiDn the export of largo bricks bears to that of tbe nnoltcr. 
1 was aosured that It Is ^'a* two to ^Igbt*^ hut have no mews of- chocking the 
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Tibcian osport Cram TMhLeB.Itt to Biuns »)in«t ciMtly ton million 
pMicKU, whkti, at the pHces glvt-ti below, ftre worlh m la-cUien-lu Hi. 1,014,400, 

^00 000^^ 

aAlitioo or no gnat Important fibonU perhaps bo for llw tsu which 
tho of duty. Tho smogelod total cannot be imeo th^ in 

hut tmo toum to TJi-chi«i 4 i], closed in w it approaches the town by atop 
co.ore .1 with i^tnai hoow. Bat the™ i* sn itooi. too «>ni«Jen.Me to be alto¬ 
gether rwclMted, which enters Tibet aa prt of tUa baggoso of olhdol^ nod which 
all datics encept thwo oa the pcrniit. Other « f 

the frontier in ibis way | hut it ie mostly hy menus of ten that the Cbmjw^i^nt 
officials feather their ncsK Of ihe* Bdininistmtont and their gsms, the Tlbctma 
»>% “They ootne to onr countrj' without trowsem. and go away with a thoasacd 

the to I*s«a into Tibetan hands, nnd beingr wrapped, liVtO sU 
Tibetan goods, in skins, is oonreyed on poek-saddlas to Bating. :^e ^ddle is a 
nmch lighter oootrinince than the cumbraua frauiework craployed^by ^h^. 
nod U prohahl j equal in effleton' to any Hint lias b«u inreutod Two light 
not morTthan 14 jnuhra Idoj;, thickly indded wiih cloth and feit, are connected hy 
two wooden bora. The g?rtb Is drawn clo» to the foreJega. and a ^r^ng whwU 
lire very low down on the animars hteast, is madn tot. net to the saddle. biH to the 
irirtlu 'a hteMhing. lying itill lower than the breasting, is oJeo Oounected with the 
^rlh ■ but In addition to this the saddle-boorde ate secured to a emppet coMtstrag, 
^ to cases I saw. of a etnught stick a foot long, although tlie Ttolans employ for 

riding onUnnry cTuppenioavercd with eoft Icator.f Fram the bowa, jt'ioa 

liish on the mnimal^B hack, loop* of hide depend, and the i-ackagee are inserted into 
ihi or imshipped, almost in no inetont. The saddle and all ito appoxtenanHS, 
weighed by myttlf. hakneed els ton EnBUsh pounds, which does not of course include 
the nnm™ Uyeis of ahaciMkin aaddlwilolL Tbo boards are nearer together, 
nnd coneequcntly lie much blghor on the dorsal lidgo ttw in the Eutopean amingL’- 
ment. They will fit any animal, bdng eqmdly ndaptobk by a judicious dispoaition 
of aaddle-clotha to the prominent chi no of a donkey, ot the rotund hutop of a yak. 
One advantage tlslmud for the ayetom ofpnspauding lUc packages lu loops u that, 
i f the burden strikes a projecting rock or Cl her olstjicle m a dangc™ !«», i t 
becomes dcUchcd.aud frais down the predpico without owrbalancmg the auimal. 
A home, mule, or yak carries by tiiis mem* a lead not mtootding ICO ihs.; u 

• There rauit bn some mbtoVe or tnlqiriut liom. According to Mr. BabetV Itgnrc*, 
the n uuibor of bettor els« brtto will l»e of a,SCe,0(Kl, or Sis,m Tbft« welsh tren. 

to S« Chinese twne« my 57i. wUhh w ill give the total weight of Iho Iwtter 

elass tea 30,8*8,000 ChEiwjrti anneca «r I,8ti3,0W cutties. oqooJ to 2,434,004! IjirIuiIi 



English pmjn<u. TliC totol WidgSil in Eugllsk punmla will lliCTeforg 1 >q £,+$4,000 +- 
-^*4H1,233, equal to 0^15.233, cr na !llr. tt.iber mys, alnmit Liaclly 10 niilltonn 

Tlie Value of thu heltoruhi** to*, however, will bo 2,+84,'iK)0 Hm. M 3-4 auuna, 
527,725 ntpwa. TI(b vaUm of the Inferior elrurt tea will he T,431i!il3 nt 2*7 annas 
1 2ii4,02l riipw*, and tlio tntal Vitlue of the Iwn ebud'* will he 527,72S+ 1.254,021, 
equal to i:,731.740 rupees. Thk.ii$: the fUj,HCe at k, (hi* wunlj nmnunt to 14S,47&f. 
—LW. G.j 

t Tho stTUight sliet was the invariable fertn nf trapf4?r uctmed by ruu in tiiu 
ccnnliy.—t».] 
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n eapvWfl of iupporting Ihst HiQ dM ia b hybrid bctwwn a cow and a ynlc, 
ftnd U a ttiudi 1^4^ bewt thnn hU eiti*. Tlie jak’fl forabMid is round; tliat of tha 
daso ij * his horni wc lar'^^or aod hia tall longor and Ics* haliy- 3e ocwts tiirae 
times Dui mnchaa a yak* Tha tniJo dao is the plflughing Bdluinl of Tibet. Tike 
female yioldi b sweater qUAiattty of jnilt than any other bcnflne^ flod the bulled 
^vldoh teep# EPftl for a wbob y«ir> the best for mnkins tea-a fact which will 

palliate thifi digresaioo. * 

The miinufactctrtr is of ojnrso not iirceMarilyt 1 beln3?e on^rtbo Bspcirtee. 
The comrorison nf oipendilum ood ptelit runs thoa, uhlog foar hricki of common 
tea aa the tinit i -— 

Klctuii callica of Icaribii 3fo. - ■ ■ - ■ * ■ ■ ■ ■■ 

^Hi 

IlucB on \(ernjLt +. ■+ .. ■■ 

Pneanllm tins Bridge and Ta-chlrti4u .* 

Freight fioin Yung-ehlng to TaH7hifn-lu -■ ^ 

I'rapamtjon and pftcldng (aay) ■■ — " ^ 

7CW 

So1oatTk-oliicn-ln .. .■ ■■ - ■■ “ 

A brick of the common toa^ which formt about four-fiftli* of tho whole tnvde, 
wdshs from 42 to 45 Chinese ouoces, or aay GO English^ jmd sell* in T^icn-lo ^ 
Tls. 0*2* and in Batong for Tla. 0*32 iff one mpee. The better quality wctgha 76 
Engllali ouncCB, costing one rope* in TB-diion-U and Tla. 0-4S in Bataeg. In other 
werds, tha price in annas ijsr Fmgllsh pound ia— 


T«-chWi-la 

CaaBW). 

adi 


lUlLltlK 

(tnOMiX 

4, 


4* 


From Ta-chlen-lu 


Better qaatily .. -- ■■ ” ■' “fit 

Cooirunn ditto ■■ ..* 

I waa told that Lhanaa prieea are about double thoto of Batang. . , , 

to Balong there are eighteen atagrs, and from Batang to libSAffl forty-siT, Any ^ 
viation from this main route increases the price enonuouily; at Yerknlo, for Insta^* 
which ia only seven stages or so from BatiwE* hut not on the high rood, lea is as dca^ 

“ «•» .1.Wy mislrf «g AtM point*- Ho sotJ.nllj d«do«d hi* 

por poond from Iho ««t .rf * p«. Wfog by tlar oo. of tho 

UimO- pKlmgr. of IS ttoorottal collir*. But l-if V^. >>7 t'h'oi' P«™... 

.Qdto. i. Mid und <|«olod. b liv. largo pockoBoa Mr. 0^ « rorulb 
m oouMgmmtly 6 t« timo. loo b«“- Pita* ™ro much tho *™a in bia time w at 

*" It b Mobobte Hull moot of Iho'lm which laoe* Ti-oMon-lu b paid for in inpeot, 
I* tho uipoit of rRbcUo mnlbno mnimt do much tnoto thnn tnUnni Uic supply ol 
coUon cloth and rilt. Tho rapid iodua of thcM coins during tho last nftccu yeaw 
in mnurkabto i bofora that period they were me, buthava now become the cumucy 
of Tibet and ore counted. ImktoaJ of being valued by waight* Great q^ntit^are 
moltod down by ihoClunow iu ■|hHibi«..fe Ihn Tibrtau* being un.Ho to rdm 
thoim Mr. Cooper ailudw to the ptaotico of meltiag ihoin m IshaLisa, hut we tflow 
from Abbd Hoe that iho sittliba of tint city arc Jhipal^or 
my asking a Tibetan why it was noccKjary 


to melt tlicro dtu^Ti at all, bo ropluil 


* Thb rofers to page 4 lO ol Mr. Oeoperia ■ HoiyW'r of Coumerre *; bet what ho tlifjc 
wiitee Mumeta wlUl hia iffcrioUi remarks on page ITA 
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that if they did aot d<j bOv have no tims for such an immense quiwitity. 

It it clear that there loisst bo a tindg of no amaU pmjiiurijcnis hetweftin llbct and 
India. For cscbauge with Chinese uilvcf m Ta-ehicn-lUt iha rti|>opii aro iveishcd 
a^piinst tho BilveTT and tvno rttpecA are Qddi;!d for every ten Chinese ounces* Jlowinn 
Tonbied are be^nnlng to [lat in an appoarann, but cnly three of them want foand 
in a pfiymcntit of 1800 rupees. 

A coin is tailed in Tthelmn tcAran-i-a. Ttupcea ane cnlEed Pti^Jiny /eftnrn-^j 
1*0. English coins; the derivatiiHi of is unknown. Another nAnm 

is P'i‘r”fiaj7 nsw-JTiw, Lo. Eo^jlish woman-fBca. Georgian and Yictorian rupees are 
distin^nbed ns p'o-ta apd fno4v, mennies malc^htad and fcina]c-h«id. Those 
which bear n ti'OWD<!d presantment of Her Unjer^ty nre named La^mi iolHin or 
vagabond T. 4 uiiit^ the crown having been mistaken for the hcaJ-^r of n Ttlij:d™> 
merdiennt. ^Tlie same coin ia known to the Cbioese as Larmt-fm^ Lamars Lead, 
doubEless a cornipticm of the TihcEan. 

Before the introdacEion of rupecr^ tea-bricks were used ns currmeyj, and even now 
iu Batnng a brick of oird.Liiary tea w not merely worth a rupee, hut m a cerLain setiEa 
u ft ru|iee, being accepted, without minute rcgnrd to wciglit, just like tho silver coin, 
os Ic^ptl toador. Sinoe the indEix of rapeos thii tca'ooinagn has been veiy aeriquBly 
debased, having now lost ^5 per cent* ef its original weight* Ilia system oi a double 
mrtiiHtjjy standard is ap^rroaching its end, at any rate in Tibet. For in May last 
tliD LAmoB of die Batang monastery having hoarded a great tteoxuro of bricks,, 
rnund it impossible to CEchnnge them at par, and had to put np with u Ices of 33 
per rent. 

To the Tibetmi, lea is more than a InxuiT'it is nn nbooluEo ncre&anry. Deprivnl 
of the coatly, hot indispeoanble, astringent, he suflers from hi^adiiohe, grows nor vans, 
restlKS, out of condition, and altogothcr unhappy. In outlying district!, mothenf 
ora oan’fDl to keep the seductive bovorago from their children for fear lost they 
should grow Up UDahlc, on cccufflon, to go without it* And yet, to European tosEo, 
tha infEisl™, BA prepared by Tibetans, U the rsimuEcat posAiblo InaiEBliou of tea. 

The IMboiou tea-pot is a wooden chum, much like a buttmr-ebuiti, into which tho 
boiling iufusiou is ponred through n strainer; a little jsoJt Is added, and some twenty 
■trekes applied with a daBher pierced with Hvc hcles. A lump of butter ia then 
ihrewn in, and tbp oompoiind is again ebumed with from. 100 to IbOatrokes, admit]- 
IsEcred with much precision and regnkrity* The tea is thou r^dy fer drinking* It 
will be remarked tliat, with the subatitution of Hilt for angor, the Tibetan preparation 
is of much the same oompOsitiou fts tbs tm drunk in England; but the presence of 
■ ha salt is net perceptible, and with the best iutenUon in tbo world 1 could detect no 
davour of lea. It i» impaasibie accurately to dncribo the taale of tho infusion ■ but 
lo fort* R com]!iftriKiu, it ia aomotbing like weak Eni^ieh tea with rich milk, but 
without any sugar of f«i* And yet nobody would niistAke it fbr milk and ivater, 
still leas for butter and u-attr; for the tea principle ROcctfi the davonr, while Itself 
bcoomiDg modided into ftome un-tea-llkoaslringotkt. 

It IS ovldiint that astriiQgtincy is the property desired, seeing that the many 
thonmnd Tibetans who ennnet olToifd tea ttoe o^ bark in its stoad. 

Tlio tra-cup of the TibtsEaii is a wooden bowl, not sdilom an object of high pri« 
and elaborata workmanship^ cased in precious metals amJ imcrusted with jewidiii In 
ihis be allows the tea to Ktaud for a misuto or two, and when the butter ilmte freely 
on the surfare, ho blows it off into another bowl TTae nitlomU Ikriaareans food is 
ttampUf flour cf grillnl com. The consumer Ukn up a portion of this betwren 
the tipo of his ffngore aud thumb, and npealng them with a jerk flicka it over tbn 
liutter; then moulding it into COn^tency, he eals the immature pie-crust wlthnnt 
further formality, washing it down with iho 1110 * This is thechoxacteristic nutriment 
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oF TibcLoM. Two Eofitwli pjuiiil* of butlor ivnd ten oiik» of tea tmj a libeml* bat 
mt IftyiKh^ afleiwauM fur twaoti- adutere for rnie My. , .. , , ^ 

Ab far as' Hutaos is concerned, ibcre is Hide piospect in all tins of an outlet for 
Indian tea' but it i 9 difficult to conoeivo how the idea of trading between AfiMm ond 
that place'cotild ayd have been tJonceWed. It poeaibljr ar(tt. from nn imprcMiott 
that Batao-^ ia a ChioeM city, wliorea* H is a emaU Tibetan town of 200 houses 
eighteen daj-a di^taot fram the troo Ghtocs bonier bj a track 
closed in w’intef, crosac* four piusaea at varinuB eleralioua between and l(,Otw 

feet, acconVio'^ to tbo caiTafnl iintl com?Cl«l observatieni of Captain Gilh MoreoTor, 
when tbe Chtoesa border Li lesched at TnHsMen-lu, the nrareat ralj of any iropjrt- 
njnee namclv* I'acbou* is sliU «vmi or eight days distant, and haa waU^ commum- 
ention with ihc aea. Setting aside, for a momLCit. the TtlMtan i^, 
praclioible way from Aesam to Batwjg is leroas the Fatkol Hills to Uurrnab, t^u» 
into YUnoan by tba Sawaddy track, anil *> Dorllivmrfa by ^Yei•«, a distuiM of 
milw.-a twcHUionthii'jonmey at Itoat ia sucb a country, whereby on at 

Datong the irov^i akae, calculated at Tibetan rates, would be half as mneh igamas 

the market pdoQ of Chinese tea. __ -rTTi-i , 

The most direct rood would of couise he through Tibetou temtoiy i Imt if Ti«t 
be OTJflD, what pnrposa can bo sereed by going to Bating ? ITiat town U a jnMtion 
of hich roads to Ssh-ch^uan, Yilnnan, and Lbaaio, and is ooDsequeully a pmnt of 
™it «liu™l taiBrUBio, the China* Gov.m..™i. Bi.t it. »1« ™r.»l ».g- 
uificonw «o«h tb« luiiw, latboogh there (, « B-d dwl ef peddicev. i» deiteed Treta 
the miaeso tbretis'* « rerbelo sdt eod Yeeboq toi on their Key KeelKKidJ. 
Sow Aseie i. edniireWy plMed for leklos thie t«-tode^n ^h, end intsht eren 
.nnoly Weetom ■«>**. wllhont Kriooely nffeotiog the \«:hoo esport «™ 
whole ciiaotity of the hltet would only mffii* for the oonaum^ien of n milhoi. 
TihetnA The difficulty of cniMins the Uimehiyji. mey he idducrf n* the meet 
ehvione iinpediineott but if .ny tieck wbetevor eiieto-M we knew ,t 
not V> morTtateidehle then tho icy poMee coeoneteteJ by AhW Uecoii hj joutoe) 
from LhaMi to Ta-ebienJu by tho Chinwa toa-routo 

Tl^o prices above quoted of about half a lupec l«r lb. in do not, 

at firat daht appear to bold out a cnenumging pminiao of a diiwi ^-t^o 
taintJU toTffi^t boheeffireedyremertAth. priceri». n 
out of proportion to the di^tonco af tlie market from tho to^touto. and very qaiclJ? 
roaches a ^ura wych puts the article beyond tho purchasing |»^or of the 
wopto This state of thinga arises not ftom the difficulties and danger of the bjt- 
n.» mech .. free, the pelioj of the Ubuc. who, Utag It™ 
leodere ef the country, nud the enly enpW»li.«,he«-■>»■>/ iiietae. for 
traffic in a ebannd which they can mtot easily direct to their liwn Bd^iuitagec Ih^ 
mote- gtcator and steadier profits by restricting the trade to one main 
which they can monopaliw it, than tlwy could by opening now markota in dia^ci^ 
at a disiancc from their lamnaerais, wbero it uxmJd be liabte to stray from ihcir 
«smmund* This they can tbe mn^ ewUy effect because the ^ 

inferiw to the demand, and b«s«se it ia not subject to much 
Cooper wiitffl very strongly on these points, and frequently recura to ibetu T 
whole business in life of the Tibetoni «enis to be to prMo^ra ■ 

and it U nu cheap Inaniy J fw the Latnas, keeping m t^ir hsinls ibe 
Chinese dn the wholesale, trade, by this means i«locu the p«pto If 
donee on them, ea«titig in return for the prarioua sniele 

% aks. shicp hersas* ami even childnsn, ara given to the rapacious pnwhood in py 

for ^ 'l-hl. .alcrecM “wy ‘H™" <« •“ ,"■** ? 

pi«ty occcily Wilh Ih. wxoiint I hove reocivwl. emoeg "Owre. freo .» 
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npMUtd Uodw fflich ctrcanistatKM, it will be (idmi tt«l tUt tbd frw ciicti- 

litioii of lEft^brickii in not likely to be encouTORed. Tbe pmctics df liwrididg ten 
in tbe luroflucfiiis is, by itffilf, iuflkiontly conTiqdpg, it nmy be taJtOT as Offtaiii 
tlksl tbe viiit mijority of 'nbetana am uoablc to iJmcuio t^■a, or nt nuy mce obousk of 
it ■ EliiU ibey are eager to purehftw it | and tluit tbey would pay for it prlcen of whiob 
Mf a rupee may be regardod a« tho amimum; moreovef^ that tbe distdoto where it 
^Wdsell niijat easily and ad^antageodaly ara those which are furthest romored from 
thfl CluDew tta-ronte, or^ la other iitirds, thoBo wkkk are oeareat to Assam. U in 
euporfliKHift to remark that tho merest swccjvingB of the Assaiq godowaa would ntako 
bettor tea than the Tibetuis have crer drunks 

Itt a few years' time, wla-n Tibet has bee* opeaed, wo shall begin ta mk Ouo 
another how it came about that the moet powerful and progr^v* of Aaiatio 
cmidrea should have Eufered tho long IrocLtier of its most fiouriahing proviQMS to be 
completely closBii for » nuiuy years to tho paesago of any iadtTidiiiJ of thu go^erniiig 
race, and that not by a formidable rival but by oae foobla Tibetan State, for there 
are mauy Tibetaa States b«idea Lhasaa-d^. It ta generally assumBd that IW 
cbatojCles to iatorcopununicfttLon, are of a physical nature i but if so, tlicre would bo 
m I red", wheress eiridcnDM of u very ortciiftive exchange abound, even so Ikr east as 
Ta-fihicu-iu, in the uso of rupere and of many articles of Indo-Euttita^ origiiL To 
moution some of the mora trivial—but on account of thidr very triviality tho more 
■convincing^iitstancos, the cominon dtnnor^platca of tho Tibetiaa, when they use aoy, 
am of tio."Wnipotl in thoooiitre with an effigy of aoino European odabrity. In thob<j 
which f examined 1 recognised tho third Ifapoleon, thn Prince and Priooc^i of 
Wales, and atr.GlaastoiiE. all anppowd by Iho natives to represent Buddhas of mora 
or lesa sanctity. Itound the rim of the plate, in all cases, were stamped tho letters 
of the English alphabet, frem A to Z.* Tina most dwirabln buttons, igaln, are foui^ 
auna pieces, and so atreng is the demand, that threo of theso are worth a rupjo, 
llritlBh army buttons are as ootnmoti os hlackbernca.t Even corkscrews are offcrotl 
iot ttlo in Ta-cliicu-lu, although no croo «ui explain their two. Tho itresecoe of 
such miiooHanjeoua and cheap articles tcHtifies to the facility of trndts, while tbc great 
quantity of ruprea proves Its eitent But aJtbongh oommerdai intortouwo crorew 
t ho whole breadth of Tibetan conntrire, diplomatic relatiotiB Iwvc ttot yet penetmtoi 
to the netuxst of them, Lhassa-d^. Yet the distonca from Calcutta to Uiaasa. In a 
direct line, ia less than from TorU to Berlin. Until sack relations are established 
and mjuntaiuod, tkora can bo no bopo whatover of a Tibetan market for Asgam tea*. 
Exploring minsiotw, no mailer how well org^tiised or amply fnmiihod, can effect 
notkiug in the interest of trade, m> long os Iks culverse inducnco of the Itcsldynt 
CliTiicK Legates nnd of Uie Lnmas is ncohcckixl. No matter how short the rouDe, 
or rsmvenient the read, tlm Irtstility of these two parties would bo reused to the 
utmost against any prejuct for a tca^trede. Even if the gooiLi were admittcxl, which 
Is in tho last dL-gTM Improbable, they wmihl bo Irtirdecod with Such a weight of 
Tibetan dues and Ciiinijso Lifcip* that tho British frenlier rv-ould he almost ihe limit 
of profitable iulo. But if the opijosltiou were kept within fair and Tt-asonablu 
bounds by the eichangoof a i&oii veDtion and the intrednetion of diplomatic machinery 
to give it eJTeClivfl action, tho Tibetans, with their fondness for lea and their dLdlko 
of Cklnamcn, would ho the Bntt to u elcomo tlic best wares to tlm best market by ihc 
fthorteat read. 

In the mountalnoua region wret of Kiatlug I discovered two kindu of tea of »■ 
nncxpccLed a nntnre that I bcotocIj venturo to menlion tlicm. In the mcnasterltit 

• These wcrci noticed by tno near Bataitg C* Htverof Ookltu ^and,’ it p. [Tl'. 0. 

t Btu alia * Elver of Golden fiwul,' it p. 132.—[tV. G.J 
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00 Sloont 0-nii, or u it ifl locally oaniftl, ferarity*! take, Mount O, I was 
rtgalod by tbe nmlts with aa ioranoo of tea which is ontiimlly twwtf tasting Uhe 
cimw coLgcm with a plentiftil Aiiiiiiioti of brown It ■■ only grawo tai th# 

slopes of the moouUiin, awl by the mooka i two days* journey furthet west no one 
had oven heard of its ciistimoe. 1 diJ not see the plant growing^ aud it is jun 
possible tliAt it i* not tea at all ; the preparal leaf, however, bii* all the appwrsnco 
of tea, and no ous on whom 1 have tried the experiraeut him laktn it for anything 
else, or itanariied upon its peculiarity, beyond inrtuiring why 1 p^t so much su^r in 
it, I Bin forwuiding a specimen to Sha&giioi, without giving any hint of its iingO’ 
Iftrily, for professiCiuLl fXAniiuation, m onicr that a tes-iuapeclor’s npport may be 
appended to these noteiv 

The otiier variety, prepoBterous os the stnlcmont may appear, has a naturoJ 
flavour of milk, or iierhaps more exactly of butter. What is more mteresting t^n 
this oddity U the fact that it » wild tea, growing in lla native elevated habiUt 
without any aid from human cultivation. An auitopeachablo ioatatKO of a wild lea- 
plant bo * never yet been adduced in China. It has been suppose*! to occur in 
Formosa, but the spccimeES I fbimd in the north of that island ha*! evitjetiitly strayed 
from cultivalion. Thu practice of drinking an infuaiou mnde from the wild plant 
has, I believe, never been met with anywhure. The wild laa in (luwtiem is found in 
the nninhahited wildermesa weat of Kiating arwl south of Yachou, at heights of 6^ 
feet and upwards, and wm described to mo as a leafy shrub 15 feet high, wi^ a 
stem some foar inches thick. The wild mulberry is fciuud in the s^c tocalttv. 
Kvery part of the plant, except thu roo^ is tisci for making the infasiocu The 
wood is chopped up nml put into a kettle of water with the driwl Ivaves and twigs, 
and being boiled, yiehls a stiongly coloured but weak u.-a, posstaaing a buttery 
flavour which gives it a certain rosembkoM to the Tibetan pmpamtion. It emnot 
be obtaineii iu Vaohon. The only place where 1 found it in use » the Hiiang-mu- 
eVang pbteaa, n tcrrjce perched among the stupendoiw gorge* of the T ung nver. 
1 only hfou^t away a amolt quantity, which unluckily ww drunk by roisiakei but 
I hope uext summer to make a ^ncral botanied expedition to the dutnct, when it 
will bo easy to procure a plenlifnl specimeti, 
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RECENT GEOCKAPHY OE CENTRAL ASIA: 

FROM RUSSIAN SOURCES. 

Bv E. DeLUAIL &I 0 RGAN, F.R.G.B. 

# * 

]1C&P^ I?. S33. 

A FEW words of o^tplunatioii, or ratlior ot apology* are nactSTiaiy for the 
delay that Las attojulod the publication of the following matter* 

Alwut a j-ear ago 31. 3Iaiofs roport of hk Juumey to Hissar io 1873 
was tiunslatod for the Sooicty. This waa printed and a map oomtiionoed 
to illustrate it. But while in progress it was auggesteil that better 
cartographical material might be ohtfluiod than any wo poaBOBsed- 
Bofoieece was accordingly mode to St. Petersburg, ami sJiortly after¬ 
wards a map of RaBsian Tarkiistaii wiia recaived from General Ilyiti’a 
eatablishmunt on sixteen sheees* scale 40 vemTa to the inch, giving 
the rcaultfi of recent survey h in the Upper Oxua regicmB* - On eoiaparing 
it with Gie work in Inmd it was found to eontafn many more details and 
to ditfer ao widely that it wjia decided to begin afresh as the moat 
satisfactory way of meoLiag the difficulty. To draw a mop with 
r«[uiBitc care and detail is a laborious and lengthy affair in the moat 
skilful handfl ; to engrave it whon drawn is also a tedious buBinoBB. This 
e 3 tcaBe mnat Buffiot^ for the tardy appearance of the follow'itig noticea on 
tlio recent geography of the Upper OruB, for it became evidont that to 
do juBtice to the map the lettorpruiw wonld have to bo entirely recast and 
the whole scope of the article onlargtnU 

1. Geskhal Descpjptios. 

The field we have cboeon for our conBideration is a wide snd interest¬ 
ing one. It include* the Zarafehan on tho north, and the Taiij or Upper 
Ostis with its northern aflluents on the south—a region almeet whollj' 
filled in with mountains* From tho north-east oomer, w hero tho Tian 
Shan throws up one of those knots or tangles of intersecting chains, to 
the south-west, where it dies aw^ay in the plains bordering the valley of 
the Amu-darin, it is nothing but a network of mountain rangesj rising in 
places far above the siiow-lmo, and presenting some of the grandest 
VOL, 1 . ^ 
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imtuml pUcuojuciiia lu th^ 'vrorLd. A Busaian writer heui recently coin- 
poreil this purl of tho Tian Siian to a ooloseal mlu; but it would we 
tliiuk be more appropriate to speak of it iu9 the coutre and foautaia of 
life to the piu'ohod up plains of Turkistan, for here the Zarafaliun spriugis 
from the glacier that giv4^ it birtli^ here are the aourcea of the tiurkhab 
the river of Karateghio^ the Kafiruahao sud other tributaries of the 
tJjdW. 

Not Vary long ago the whole of this region was uuknown to juDdem 
explorers. It Wfts only by patient and long study, b}^ comparing all th# 
old writers and googtapliers CbiticsoT Amhlau, aud Perj^iHii with those 
imtivo Tndiau explorations of u modem date^ thatColenel Yiileaueoeeded 
in retnoviug some of the obscurity which enveloi>tHl these highlands, 
and, in his irt*aj to Wood^a Oxua, laid down their geography in its maiu 
feature* with souiotblng like an approacli to general tnilh, Ife wlit-ttecl 
our desim to plunge into those dark and gloomy gorges in which, as in 
the Ctthons of North Amcriom rivers bury thomsclvta to reappear after 
many miles of subterranean course, and gave oilditional zest to the study 
by collecting a number of historical notices dealing vrith tho past great- 
msffl of the country. The student therefore who would acquaint himself 
with tho Upper Oius tributaries caimot do betUsr than read attentively 
the highly onggeative introdnetorj' paragraphs to Lieutenant WodTs 
travels. But oinco the publlcationi of that work the world has not l>eou 
idltv There is indeed no longer the same desim inanifosted by Knglish- 
men to bo lirst in tho field of research. With the single exeeption of 
Ca]'tain (now Ctdonel) Trotter's journey from Kashgar tit Wakliau in 
1374. not an cflbrt has been made from tho Indian aide to fellow in tho 
footstcits of Wood, of Moore reft, of Bumea, of Cortollyaud others of tliut 
galkdt band who eet ibrtU to ex]>loro the countries north ef the Hindu 
Kush. 

Times have changed, and when w'o look for infonuation on Central 
Asian HTtbjects it is to tho Hussians and tlioir litemtnro that wo turn. 
On their side progress has beea uniutemipted end rapid beyond eipocUi’ 
tien. Twenty years ago their frontier, which had for previous 
gencratious lain to tho tiortb of the Kirghiz Steppe, suddetilv took a 
L^und to tho Syr^latia, and before Europe had time to recover fiom its 
sujqmse another great stride wits taken, and the Amu-daria came to be 
reg^ed ns the southeru limit of Lussian TurkieUu. Tarts of Bokhara 
ivero indeed allewed to retain a sonibindepeudenoo, but this wae a 
meaauro of pmdonoe, for, with sudi inadequate nnnibere, Bussia could 
not have attempted more witiiout eudangeriug all she already posscsKyL 
The wiser policy was purwuftl of preparing tho highland states ami 
bekahips for ovontual abeorption by oncotiraging the Ameer of Bokbata. 
now a faithful vassal, to bring them under ooniplotesubjectiou. i'or this 
purpose, Bokhurhui troops, supplied mth mperior Arms and munitions of 
War, overran the status of llisaar, harateghin, and Ihirwaz, overawing 
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the inhabitants, and Cftnyiny away their natiTD prinoea into cjapti’i’ily 
at Bcukham. 

Meanwhile IHnadan soientifilc csplorora kept pace with tlso militaiy 
detachments, and completed the nitieh heeded detailR it^jtiitied for the 
carto^phy of High ABia north of the Painij. In tliiB way MJI. fioTortnof, 
Kostenko, Oahaniu, MaJef, Mnahkotof, Kegel, and otUcfia, Tidted Hn^aar, 
Kamteghin, and Barwaa, explored the Pamir table-lande, tracst-d the 
eoarsoa of tlio nortliera head-strcBius of the Ox us, and thre^r a new 
light on its orography. The picture they haTe drawn for ns differs 
widely rrom former conoeptions. Instead of tho tv'holo tipace consisting 
of great platoam divided liy single chains, we are introdncetl to an alpine 
region dwarhng into inaigaidenneo tho Swiss monotains. Wo croeu 
rjmge after range, one higher and greater than tho other, and from deep 
valleys look np to snow-clad peaks ooetning to touch ttte sky. Tho 
fiasBes are hardly if ever hclow tho snowdine, and tho traveller has to 
feel his way often along ledges of rook or over swinging worideii bridges 
many hundreds of feet above the rushing torrent. In the wider jiarts of 
tho valleys ’wo meet wdth tho inliabitants, a brave, patient raoo of Tatljik, 
i. 0 . of Iranian blood, as distinct in language as they are in hjibits and 
vharactor from their U^ibek neighbours in the plains. Only in tho verj- 
highest belts bordering on the snow do wo find the nomadio Kara- 
IvjTghiz with their fiocks and herds; but even they begin to feel tho 
i-ostraiut of advancing civilisation, and surround their winter haunts 
with patches of cnltivnted ground, Such, then, ai'o a few of the leading 
features of this oouutrj', which ivill be found fully treated of in tho 
following notices translated from tho Kussiau, 

To begin with, Culonel Kostonko’^s bmxtk, i>iiblishcd in 1080, a work 
compiled for military pnrpoues, but arranged with commend able f^irn- 
plieity from beginning to end, has been consultodi Starting with 
the orography, OoLonel Kuatonko has dcacril^d all the monntain 
ranges, and given jiartioulars of each pass; ho then proceeds fit speak of 
the rivets, inhabitants, rt^do, A'o*, and in this way convoys a geutiral 
idea of tho country os for ne his material will allows In borrowing 
largely from him we desire to acknowledge our obligatiou. M- 
Oshanin^s articles on Karateghin and Darw'iu!, giving the rcsnlts of 
his journey's in I07fi and 1873, have l)eon translated verbatim, and the 
totn fi liberty has been taken with Mushketofa exploration of the 
Zarafshan glacier in 1880, a wort which extouds and corrects the snr- 
vcy of General Abramofs expedition in 1070, and which, combined 
with Fedchonko^H journey to tho sonrees of the Isfam, acquaints ns with 
some glacial aspects of High Asia. 

Some f&fttUTCS in the physical geography call for speeisl remark. 
The obsarvor approaching from the w'est will find that he is continnfii]l 3 ‘ 
rising, though the heights around do not show any apparent gmit eleva¬ 
tion. M. Fedohenko, when ho ascended the Zarafshon by the usual 
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route up thU river, noticed at Oiurdan the hilU on either side did not 
exceed 1000 feet above the valley, though the height of Oburdan was 
»5000 feet, and ho waa therefore among inountaina 7000 foot above the 
level of the sea. 

The Alai Valley is another instance. Here the rise U very gradual 
from west to cast. Proceeding from Daraut-kurghan (8000 feet) up the 
banka of the river for 80 miles, the traveller finds himself at an eleva¬ 
tion of 11,000 feet, with nothing to mark the waterahed between Easten* 
and Western Turkistan but a low ridge. These two instances out of 
many show the great absolute elevation the country attains, and the 
comparatively low relief of any particular jiarL 

The passes affonl another illustration of our argument. In but few 
cases do the peaks, when seen from the summit of one of these, appear to 
be mote than 2000 or 3000 feet higher than the observer. The upheaval 
has been gradual, tlie whole of this part of the emst of the earth has 
apparently risen together, and only near the centres of snbterranean 
activity, at the knots or tangles of chains, do wo find that diversity 
which lends so sublime an aspect to the scenery. Rivers have done tho 
rest of the work by hollowing out valleys, wide and open, as in the case 
of tho upper Alai and tho lower T^rafshan; narrow, deep, and rocky, 
like the gorge of the Surkhab below Ihtruut-kurghan, or that of the 
Zarafshan above Dashti-KoxL 

Another characteristic of the Tian Shan are the long, wide valleys, 
which bear tho marks of haring once formed great lake beds, where the 
water, constantly supplied hy atmospheric doposita, has gradually risen 
till it forced an outlet on tho west, burst through its rocky barrier, and 
drained off tho lake. 

The Alai Plain or valley, margined on either side by the Alai and 
Trans-Alai ranges, illustrates our meaniug. This valley is about 80 miles 
in length, and covers an area of 800 square miles in extent. It begins 
at Bosh-Alai (i.e. Head of Alai), near tho source of Iho Kizil-su (upper 
Surkhab), where the Kok-su, an affinent of the Kashgar-daria, flow's in 
an opposito direction, and ends where the Kixil-su receives its important 
right tributary, tho Kok-su. Rotween these extromes the Alai nuMisures 
80 miles. Its greatest width is near its centre, whore it widens to nearly 
15 miles. Lower down it becomes continually narrower, till at Daraut- 
kurghan, where tho Kizil-sn enters the Isfoiram gorge, its width is only 
two miles. Lower still, about a mile and a half, mountains press so 
closely upon its bank as barely to leovo room for the river. There are 
many valleys like tho Alai in the Tian Shan; that of tho Tekes or 
upper Hi is another. Tho peculiar feature of tho Alai is its straight course, 
deviating but very little from an east and west direction, llirough 
it flows tho Kizil-su or Surkhab, tho ** red river ** of tho Kara-Eirghiz 
and Tadjiks, taking its name from tho colour of tho clay oomjM«ing the 
slojics of its marginal mountains. On tho right, falling steeply down to 
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tlio river, ia the Alni without offahoot^ or iDteruiiHliato ridgca, 

tlirowing Up its crest onlj eight Mrkta from tho river. Od the loft ta 
the sdll loftier Trauu-Alsi ruugOT preheating [v broad belt of mtervoniag 
chninifi bctiivecn the vaUey and its axis. TIio Alai is the '* [mjadiso " of 
the Kirghiz.. Herc^ leraoved from the hnrmng heat of the plains, fn.to 
from infiOCtaT flies, and all manner of tonuenta of tho lower vnJleya, he 
can pasture his sheep and horses ou luxuriant herbage, the uHeets of 
which are bo wonderful that tho woiat-ooiiditloned animal growa fst and 
ationg after a, fortnight's grazing. It is a steppe valley, like so many 
othem of the kind in the Tian Shan, a valley without trecaor bushes, but 
clothed with thick, luxuriant grass covering the aurfaco of tho plain, Uie 
slopcfl of the outljung kills, and some of the lateral glens. Here ia found 
in profusion the Lnjm^;rcifrfijjj:i/efideiM,gio in cl tun pa with stalks three 
to four foot high, invaluable not only to tlio cattle, hut to their Kirghiz 
owner. Of it he manufactureti mats, wliicU serve him in lieu of ji 
carpet inside his yarf and os a protection outside against wind and snow. 

The Xizil-su rises ae we have said at the easterD extK^mit}' of tho 
Alai, in Ul, 30® 42' north, and long* 73' 3T' 40" * east of Greenwich. It 
fioWH without any windings of conseipiciioo, in a bed nearly a mile wide, 
by several arms which am continuallj^ shifting their po^jition owing to 
the so ft pliable nature of tho 3(41, Its hanks are high and steep in the 
lower half of tho Alai, steep hut not high in tho upper half, and present 
no obstacles to travel. The widest of its an us is only 70 feet across at 
its confluence with tho Kokneu, vrhere the river is bridged, whilst higher 
up it may bo easily forded, tho depth not oxceoditig two or three feet, 
and the bed Iniiug hard and pebbly. Owing to the sediment of clay the 
water is thick and reddish in colour, but after standing for a wbilo in a 
vessel it bocorutiti perfectly clear, and is at all timets wholesome to drink. 
Of tho central Kiribeu or Surkbab;, wo shall have a good deal more to 
say when we speak of Koratoghin, Wo now proceed to give some 
particulars of tho Alai range. 

In extent the tango runs for 200 miles with an average elevation of 
16,000 feet, and pitsscii cut deeply info the range ao as to bo considerably 
below its cre&t. Fifteen of them arc known by name: the Dungarmn, 
Terek-davttn, Sbart, Archat, KnidjolHlavan, Toldyk, Jiptyk*Sarit-mogol, 
Kindi k, Tuz-asku; beyond the limit of the map there follow westward the 
Kizilshiiuo, Teiigiz-bai, Kam-kaxyk, Alaudin atid Tarak. Six of these 
^Archat, Koidjol-davan, Taddyk,, Sarik^tnogol, Tengiz-bai, and Kara-' 
kazyk) were surveyed during the Alai expedition in lS76.t 

Separate peaks rise to a height of 18,000 to 19,000 feet above tho 

' I (unTief Bliy If iWf be aU aSlitHJOfnkltllj flXftl poditi'oD, lEiOUJjll ll OSroM Vfifll 
Colociel Wdlker'* map. (Uftioaomen^, MM. Skti8«i sod SclkWnila, Hvompaaii:^ 

ScverLiDrs eipwlitum to the Totnif iu 1877, cthI they pmlsiblj trod Ibe pMiUou ol the 
KizU'yart Flua ftfieia Ihe TmtW’Alai tha t vf the MiUlM af tlie KizHnsU teing liikiJn 

fttotiTvIy. 

f See J&urpiil R.fr.S, xlvii- |ip. 23-^7, ' 
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the more westerly parts of the range being higher than thoee on the oast. 
The slopes vary, those on the north side being as a rule more gradual 
and ten times longer than those on the south which descend steeply to 
the Kizil-su. 

The snow-line on the Alai lies at 14,000 feet on the north, and 
higher still on the south side of the range.* The glens are overgrown 
with areha or arborescent juniper (J. pteudotabinut) 35 feet high, grow¬ 
ing so thickly os to resemble a forest. The npjjcr limit of this tree 
according to Fedchonko, is 11,200 feet, the lower 6000 foot, a zone 
5000 feet in breadth representing its vertical distribution hero. De¬ 
ciduous trees have a range of 2500 feet, and are rare above 6000 feet, 
though the birch was seen by the same observer at 8500 feet; 300 to 
400 feet higher were solitary specimens of ephedra and honeysuckle, 
but lower down nearer the birch trees, barberry, mountain ash, roses, 
and willow were found mostly in sheltered places along the banks of 
brooks, whereas honeysuckle and ephedra preferred open slopes. In tho 
Isfairam defile bnishwood grows at 3150 feet, hence its range is much 
more extensive than that of trees. Wheat and barley flourish no higher 
than 8000 feet, and are sown by tho nomads in valleys between mountains. 
Artificial irrigation is largely used, though in some ]>arts cultivation 
entirely depends on rains. This kind of arable land is called /io/mi. 
The yield is in proportion to tho elevation, thus at 8000 feet wheat 
returns fourfold and Iwrley fivefold. 

Tho Alai range is pierced transversely by rivers flowing from south 
to north to join the Syr-daria, but some of them are exhausted before 
reaching it. Tho principal riven are:— 

1. The Sokh flows from the mountain nmss of Eok-sn, and is tho 
westernmost of the riven rising in tho Alai range. About twenty streams 
contribute to make it up. From tho village of Sokh it becomes a steppe 
river, and on entering Ferghana is soon drained off into a<|ueduct8 for 
irrigating purposes, some of its water being utilised by tho town and 
gardens of Kokand. 

2. The Shah-i-murdon rises in Kare>kazyk Pass, after which it is 
called for tho fint part of its course. Farther on it is known as tho 
Ak-su, and after uniting with tho Kara-su at tho village of Shuh-i- 
murdan, it takes this name. 

3. Tho Isfairam has its source in Tenghix-bai Pass. 

Further east are (4) the Naukat, (5) tho Akbura or Turuk, (6) the 
Kurshab, and (7) tho Tar. 

Tho Turkistan range begins with a brood bolt, in long, about 71^ east, 
and is a westerly continuation of the Alai range. From its beginning 
to the meridian of tho town of Ura-tiubo its absolute elevation is very 
grout, and about in tho 70th meridian its peaks exceed 20,000 feet. Large 

• Severtwr. who cnwMd it in October, fixed it st 15,000 feet. Fedchinko, earlier 
in the year, foBml it to bo 14jtM)0 feet 
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glaciers are met with in its eastern part, and of these the Zarafshan is 
the chief. The upper end of this glacier lies near Ulonnt Kok-eu, the 
lower descends to 8675 feet, bnt we shall 8])eak of it more fully in our 
translation of M. Mushketofs paper. Within the above limits the 
Tnrkistan range docs not present a continuous upheaval, but is rather a 
series of parallel ridges rising in terraces and divided by uocasiomil deep 
valleys. One remarkablo depression occurs in the range in the meridian 
of Um-tiubo between the towns of Mitke and Auchi, and continues as 
far OS the road between Ura-tiubo to Varziminor. This depression 
separates an outlying parallel ridge from the main chain. The passes 
across the Turkistan range are us follows:— 

1. Akhba-Ratm, near the Zarafshan glacier, loads to Kokand. This 
is an extremely difficult road, lying partly over icefields, and uniting 
with— 

2. Akhba-Tro .—The road begins at the Zarafshan, near tlio town of 
Langlif, follows the river Tro, thou mounts to the |>as8 itself, which is 
only available in summer. 

3. .4iA6a-Fndi/.— This pass, hnng above the snow-line, and also 
uniting with Akhba-Tro, is only fit for pedestrians. The road to it 
begins at Vadif, on the Zarafshan. 

4. Yawjhi-Sabak, crossed twice by the Russian troops in 1870. Its 
summit, crownotl with a glacier, is 13,300 feet high, and the descent 
into the valley of tho Syr-daria is dangerously steep. The troops, in 
ascending it towards the Zarafshan, wore obliged to make use of long 
ropes to raise men, horses, and mules. Tho road begins two miles east 
of Tavushin, on tho Zarafslian, follows a defile seven miles long by the 
side of a torrent to the top, and descends by a wide ravine and tho deep 
gorge of tho Hodja-Bakarga-su, knowm near its sources by tho name of 
Jiti-Kupriuk, or “ Seven Bridges,” that being the actual number thrown 
across it. After leaving this gorge, which is five miles long, and has 
almost perpendicular sides, the rood bifurcates, the eastern branch Icml- 
ing to the village of Lailak, tho wcsteni to tho town of Isfanoh, in tlio 
district of Khodjond. Between tho imss and the gorge grass is abtindant, 
and trees of various kinds are 8e*?n, such os jnni|>er, birch,’mountain 
ash, Ac., whilst water b everj'whero plentiful. Tho roail, difficult 
for horses, is impracticable for camels. The inhabitants of Tavushin 
and Sabak have nearly all relatives in Lailak, and nomadise together in 
summer on these mounUins. Tho stem, forbidding character of the 
scenery, one would have supposed, might have deterred human lieings 
from resorting thither. Such is not tho case, however, for in summer they 
congregate as thickly as ants, attracted by the exoollouco and abundance 
of the posture lands, of which, in the Zarafshan Valley, there is a scarcity. 
In this way close ties are fonned by inhabitants of towns who for eight 
or nine months of the year are sej^arated bj- impassable mountains. 

5. Akhba-Yarhtt.—Tho pass is 11 miles from the Zarafshan. Tho 
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ro«<l leading; to it begins two miles from Langar-ynz on that rivor, and 
follows the conne of the Yarkut stream to the summit. Horsemen can 
with diflicnlty make use of it even in summer. The descent is by the 
Sarkat glen to Dinan, and beyond by the river Ak-su to Xau. A 
footpath leads from Uio Sarkat glen through Marcngbcl, a lateral pass to 
Andanik. 

6. Akhba-Huihjtf is extremely difficult, dangerous for pedestrians, and 
quite im|>a8oable in winter. The road to it begins at Uudgif and ends 
at Dinau. 

7. Akhba-Postigau-Mitle unites the Zarafshan Valley with Ura- 
tiubo. The road begins at Postigau, on the Zarafshan (whence it is six 
miles to the pass), is full of difficulties, and only practioablo in summer. 
During w’intor, wild boar, w’hich are numerous, have it all to themselves. 
About 15 miles from Postigau arotho villages of Mitke and Hodja Mitke 
(in Khodjend). The dcsceut. by no means easy, lies at first over snow and 
ioc, then winds by a steep track between bushes and junijter to Hodja 
Mitke, the first settlement reached on the northern side. Here the 
rocks are silievons schists in layers, with occasional quartz, sandstones, 
and limestones ; farther dowm are blocks of conglomerate. From Mitke 
the itiad follows a rivulet to its confluence with the Ak-su, continuing 
along tliis river till it reaches Dokhat, w'hero it bifurcates, the eastern 
branch probably leading to Nan, the western to Ura-tiube. From 
Dokhat the western track rises by a steep ascent to a great height, 
descending again on the north side and continuing to Ura*tiube viA 
Mudjir without further obstacles. The whole distance from Postigau to 
Ura-tiube is 50 miles. South of the latter and three miles from it is a 
low chain of hills oonncctetl with the range dividing the Sanzar Valley 
from the Ura-tiube district. It stretches from east to west, and forms 
the southeni limit of the terraced highlands on the north. On this 
plateau, 17 miles wide, arc situated numerous hamlets belonging to the 
town of UrS'tiiibe. At Yangi-arik a chain of mountains 0000 to 10,000 
feet high has to he crossed, but these arc licparated from the main Zaraf- 
slian range by u long valley beginning a little to the west of Mitke and 
extending through Ugut and Auchi to the Auchi-Oburdan road, which 
cnisses it, and beyond this in a westerly direction to the highway 
leading from Ura-tiube to Varziminor. The length of this valley is 
about 20 miles. 

8. Akkha~Ugui or Akkha-Komadtm .—The road begins at Komadon on 
the Zarafshan, and follows a defile of the same name to tlio pass. 11 
descends by the Tengri-ugut defile to Ugut, whence it turns west to 
Auchi by the longitudinal valley already mentioned. From Atichi it 
reaches Ura-tiube by the Ilasmandy defile. This rood is comjtaratively 
easy and mostly freqacnte<l in summer by inhabitanU of Ura-tiube 
and Matcha. By it, Uw, the villages neat the Shahristan defile coiu- 
municate with those on the Matcha. 
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9. Akhba-Ol)urdam~Auchi unites Obunlan on the Zarafshan with Ura- 
tiube. Tho road from Ura-tiube to Yangi-orik, 18 miles long, i« smooth, 
and rises gradually in a northerly direction. At Yangi-ank tho defile 
of Basmandy begins, watered by a rivulet of the same name, which 
issues from the valley uniting 3Iitke and Aiichi, and lairsta through the 
outermost chain of the Turkistan range, lls length is eight miles, 
which is therefore tl»e breadth of the chain. On either side rise lofty 
precipitous mountains, composed mostly of siliceous schists, here and 
there disposed in horizontal layers but generally inclined nt various 
angles and partly tilted on edge. These are common, but other rocks 
ore to bo met with. Along tho western margin of tho defile an 
aqueduct four miles long has been made, artificially snpporttnl on 
wooden props and various other contrivances. From Aiichi a defile 
leads southward to tho iiass. No inhabite<l places are mot with tlio 
whole way to Obnrdan. A wiJe but very uneven and stony poth leads 
to the ascent, which is long and arduoiw to the top, 11,200 feet high ; 
tho descent to tho Zarafshan is steep at first, but afterwards liecomos 
sufficiently gradual. Near the souUiom end of the i>ass rises a brook 
whicli pours its waters into tho Zarafslian, distant five miles from the 
summit by a tolerable rornl. 

10. AiA6a-rjt/nsaW-SArti«/iVcA.—nio road leading to it begins about a 
mile to the west of Shamtitch on tho Zarafshan. Horsemen ride up it 
in summer as far as Auchi, 12 miles. The poss is five miles from the 
river, and is both difficult and dangerous. From Aiichi it U easy to get 
to Ura-tiube and Shahristan. 

11. Akhba- Vitkab .—The road starts from Vishab on tho Zarafshan, and 
lies up the right bank of the Obi-Vishab by a grwlual and easy ascent to 
the pass six and a half miles from Vishab. Tho descent is nine miles to 
Aiichi, and tho road is practicable throughout the year. 

12. Akhba’Skacatki.—i'rom Shavalki-bala on the Zarafshan to Auchi, 
16 mile* by a footpath crossing tho pass in a northerly direction and 
entering tho above-mentioned longitudinal valley, uniting Auchi, Mitke, 
and Shahristan. 

13. AUtba^Pakui .—A bridle road from Pahut on the Zarafsl^ 
through a defile of the same name to Auchi. The jiasB is blocked with 

snow and only practicable in summer. 

14. Akhba-Rarz, from Rarz on tho Zarafshan by the loft Isuik of the 
Obi-Rarz rivulet, over the ►nowy crest of tho range, di^conding by tho 
Klianjei-lan glen to Shahristan defile, 21 miles. This is a mere bridle- 
iiatli, very difficult, and only practicable during the summer nion^. 

15. Aild>a-Itpan, from Fatmi on the Zarafshan over Nau-l* organ 
mountain through Ispan village, descending by a glen to Shahristan 
defile. It is reckoned to bo 27 miles by this route to Shahristan, and 
18 miles from the Zarafshan to tho top of the jiass. There is no traffic 
by it except in summer. 
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16. Akhbn-pHiJnm, from the vicinity of Taumin on the Zurafithau 
through Pntkin glen; 11 miles to the pass, with (hingorously 8toei> 
ascent and descent; 34 miles altogether to Shaliristan. 

17. A footpath from Senkistan on the Zarafshan across the snowy 
range to Shahristan. 

18. Akhba-KtMhkai, nnites Varziminor with Ura-tinbe, via the Sliuh- 
ristan defile. Between Ura-tinbe and Falgar the naid is well trodden 
by inhabitants of the laat-nameil town on their way to and from the 
bazaar at Ura-tiube. The pass is approached in two vr&yn: first, from 
Kishkat up a defile of the same name, along a brook to the mountains. 
This is an easy route. Secondly, from Varziminor the road lies oVer Jobis- 
tagh Mountain, intersects the Obi-bars defile, then crtissos mountains 
by steep and long ascents, entering llishkat defile and joining the fore¬ 
going road about three miles above the village of Hishkat. The second is 
by far the more difficult of the two. The top of the pass is 10,700 feet 
above sea-levol, and 11 miles distant from the Zarafshan. 

19. Akkba-Taunuit, from the village of Dardar on the Zarafshan to 
Shahristan, 33 miles. The ascent is by the Taumat-sai defile. Beyond 
the mountains the road, which is only practicable in summer, joins 
No. 18 at Eizil Mazar. 

20. Akhba-Langar, from Urmitan on the Zarafshan to Zaamiii and 
Ura-tiube, lies along Langnr defile to a low and easy pass, whence it 
descends to Obi-kul defile. At the fifth mile it turns towards the cast, 
crosses a mountain of no groat height, and enters Kizil Mazar rivulet. 
Another low offshoot of the mountains lias to be crossed before the 
Machit rivulet is rcachcHl. Then the’road lii*8 through Kata-shibar, 
rich in pasturage and trees, to the Kum-bol Pass, after ascending which 
the descent is by a brook to the Shahristan defile. Near Obi-kul a rowl 
branches off to Zoamin, 16 miles. The distance to Shahristan by this 
route is 40 miles. 

It ap)»cars, therefore, that all the passes enumerated, with the ex¬ 
ception of two,are difficult and of great height; that in the eastern |)art 
of the range they are fewer in number and higher tlian in that part 
situate between Oburdan and Urmitan; that the absolute height of tho 
TurkisUn range, very great at first, gradually diminishes towards the 
^t. Thus tho Yanghi-Sabak Pass is 13,300 feet, whilst the Shahristan 
is 10,700 feet. Water is overj*where abundant, and trees, mostly 
juniper, are not w'anting, whilst at an elevation of 7000 to 10,000 feet 
above sea-level there are splendid |iastnrageu for cattle. 

From the meridian of Urmitan the Turkistan range stretches away 
in a broad belt to tho north-west, filling the eastern and northern |)arts 
of the Central Zarafshan bosin with hills. Near the towm of Jizak it 
becomes much lower, though its chains continue to skirt tho southom 
border of the Kizil-kum desert. In the meridian of Urmitan the range 
separates into two, forming in this way tho Sanzar Valley. The southenv 
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range nccompani^siS the couRiS of tte jvj far or Penjaljend, 

whilst the northcrti reacbes Ji3Mkb+ a town nlxiiit SO inilca nortli'caat 
from Satiwrkand. Tbe ro*d from Jisat to Samnrkjsnil crofiflos tbo lawl^at 
(lip in the mtigo. Here liott the aCKalled Jibn-o dnak defile, in tbo centre 
of which (oigJit niilcfl from Kliaohevoi) pTOcipitons cliffs almob-t meet 
on cither Bide, barely allowing room for ii narrow gorge known n» 
Trtinerlflnc'a Gateit. On a rock in thb goi^ on tho right-hand side 
{going towards Jizak) may be seen two inacriptioDH dating from the 
time of Abdullah Khan, 

Ou the right of the Zarafahon and on the left of the Samar YiJley 
citends the lidgo of Osmnt-Uu. barely 5CKKJ to fiOOOfeet high, miilmneli 
lower near the Stone BrygoFort, Korth^jastof thia are tbo low Saninr 
MountaiiiB, very eoaily tiaversed* Farther westwards the range breaks 
up into aevoral small chains, but th&so do not eater into our map, and 
we W'ill therefore oonfino oiiraelvea to those wbicli do* 

The Zttrafehan mmje, atretobing nearly dne west from tho monntrin 
knot of Gnibas, and parting tlie valleys of the Upper Zarafshan and 
Yagnanb-d aria, is pierced in the meridian of ^ arziminor by the very 
deep and narrow gorge of tho rapid Fan-danu. Tina part of tho range 
fa very tegular and of great height. The following j^ses cn«si U 
serving to oonnoot tho bamleta of tho UpiMir Zarafshan with the sottle- 
ineuts On tbo Yaguanh. 

1* dX-A^a-rai<nffjS«.—From tho vilUgo of Hairahfid on tho left bank 
of the Zarafshan tho road lies up the Tavahtfin defile, through the 
sQinmer camping-gioiiucls of Uaton, Hukimi, and Hisbkat. The top uf 
tho pass is 10 miles from tho Zarafshan. The deacent ia by the valloy 
of tho TagnaiilMlaria to Songhi-moilek, Ifi miles oltogelhor* The road 
winds, though it can bo used in sumioer by horeemon, and is upon the 

whole comparatively easy. *. t - i+ 

2. A footpath from tho Zararshau village of faia lies 

through the Ilovnt gorge, erosa^s tbo range at the twelfth milo, and 
reaches Seugbi-nitiilok on tho Tagnanb three miles beyond. 

3. Tho road begins at the hamlet of Hodji-abar on 
tho ZamfNlisn, and follows tho Guznn-sui defile hy the villsgcs of Pnd, 
Haa, Bavaz, aiulGuzun, entering tho Yagn&ub valley at Novobot. 

4. From tho gardens of Poatigau near tho Zarafahan, 
via Tamahtii, Snrkhat. and Arnagan, 11 miloft to the top of tbo paso, 
which is only aoccasiblo in summer* From tho summit tho distance to 
Ibo Yagnauh village of Tagi-Chenar ia rather over five miles. 

5. iJiirA’A Pom.— lUthor less than half a mile from tho Zarafshan 
village of Shamtitcb a rood leaves the river in o direotion olmoet duo 
south, forming the chief line of oornmnnioation between tho hamlets on 
tho Zarafshan and thoflj on tho Yagnanb-dana. In the Bnrkb gorge tbo 
TOfld has to bo carried along narrow oomioes and balconies 500 feet above 
the rivor. At the fourth milo it enters a wide and cultivated vollej' 
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rcdchiiig to the villages of Diirkh, fliteated at the point of oonflnonew of 
two Tivnleta, Hoihj three roada moot, the eeatemstjoet leads over the 
snowy range to the YegiLanli hiunlet of Bidif^ the central one aleocrcKBCB 
ft snowy poBH to the hninlet of Yarzaut^ wbilat that on the weat follows 
the narrow defile of a luountain torrent to tile aummit, 13,000 feet above 
scadevcl. From Darkh it is seven mUce to the top* wdtli splendid pastaragu 
and occeeional thick oluiD[ia of poplars. The first mile of the steep 
ascent is over rooks, the Bcooad over snow-. Tlie descent U abrttpt to tLo 
village of Kisbortab in the valley of the Yagnaub, The length of this 
road is Ifi inil<» in nl!, 14 miles from Shamtitdb, to the pass. 

6. jlfiTiPra,—Iho road leavca the Zurafshan at the vUiago of Falsoaiit, 
and rises by the bonk of a stream through a defile. At the eleven th milB 
the pass is covered witb snow [ind full of diflicnlties ; tbo descent is by 

the LuiLaii goigo in an eaetorly direetion to Kishartab — 16 miles_onlv 

practicable in summer. 

7, The road tumfl oT the Zarufahan riparian route 
at liiira* end croEsixig the river by a bridge leads up the Margelitk defile 
to the pass—12 miles to tbo top. After five miles of descent by the vaHcy 
of tbo PshansA, the village of Tok-fan is reached. This road can be ased 
for paek-anliuale, though not witliont difficulty. 

Jt will be aeon from tho preceding remarks that of all these paSHCs 
that of Darkb, though cjitremoly difficult, ofiters tho fewest olmtacles to 
traffic. It may tliDrcfcre bo readily imagined how wild and inacceasiblc 
is this region. Yet even here, os in oast cm parts of tlio Turkistau 
range, excellent pauturago is to be foimd and every requisite for summer 
encampments. Tho Darkh pass illustrates a feature geneially thametor- 
istio of al l tJiese rauges, in tho abrupt aud steep fall of iU aou'tbem ulcpcs 
as compared with thoeo on the north. The following liigiirea will help 
to make ibis clearer to the reader :— 
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Idle alwTO remark equally applies to the Turkiatun lungo. In both 

chains the atruams on tho north side 
south. 

are much longer than itioes flowing 


T ho iiionntairis bordering the Upper Zamfshan oontaio coal, Iron, 
^Id, alum, and sulphur. Gold ooetura. throughout tlie oouise of this river 
m i^oll grains and fine fiakos, washed from tho oonglomorstcs on its 
uks. while tliero is none found in the more distant rueks. The poorest 
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of tho njitlvfl po[iiiIat:iciQ Are engaged m tho goM industry und earn a 
bare IK'dihood by it. Alum ia worked in various {lerta of tho Fan and 
Falgar. Sulphur ia found in Mount GlianulAta, near Fort Sarvad (now 
ubftndoned)^ and ih coUncted from ftssures of tho mountain in the form of 
powder. The high temperature of theao nocks is a fact not to bo over- 
lockoil by tho geologist. Four miles from Fort iSarrad up tbo Yagnaub 
are thick layers of iron ore and coal. Tho Zarafsban range in tho 
meridian of Vandminor. as above stated^ la pierced by the Fan-daria, and 
farther west by the twti last tributaries of the Zana&lian, the Kahtut- 
darla and Magbian-daHo. 

Dfjila .—Tho Fan dedio is entered from tho north near Variiniinor. 
where tho Fan-daria pours Its inipetnoiisstream into tho Zarafshau. This 
wild and narrow gorge presents obfitaclos of no ordinary nature to traflio. 
Starting at a height of 4^00 fectT it ends at Sarvad with G3O0 fwt, having 
a total length to this point of 18 miles. After following the east aide of 
the Fan-daria tho road crosses to the west by a bridge named Pidd-mnlla^ 
l‘ho path ^^'inlLi^among rocks, along “ cornices " and anihoial *' balconii?^,''^ 
supported on light wooden propii, ovcrlianging the river. The sides of 
tho defile are fall of interest to the geologist, presenting a complete seo 
tion of the rocks of this range in the varioua sandstones, white gypaum, 
marble, slate, and granite, with occasional outcrops of cosh 

The Fan dofilo unites Um-tiube, Falgar, Fan, and leads (viA Iskander^ 
Icul and the Mura Pass) to the valley of tbc Kara-tagli and to tho Amu- 
datia. Tho abandonc^l fort of Sarvad is the point of convergenoe of 
Eovcral tracks over the mountains communicating with the ncIghlNOnrliiig 
districts, and uniting the Kolitut, Fan, and Vagnauh valleys with 
Penjakend and Samarkand. 

Tho Kjahtnt defile begins at Uio comBnouco of tho Kshtnt-daria with tho 
Zaiufuban, nL'arDashti'Kar.i Tillage, and lesids southward via aii old fort 
of tho same name. After crossing tho 11 issar range somewhat to the east 
of Sibi-Burkh PotiS, the track ascends tlie mountains of Kaia-tagh. To 
tiio west of the Fan defile tltc Zamfshan range borders tho Shahrd-sebx 
vaUev on the north, and throws out Hovenil o&hoots to the south-west 
and iiouth, no longer preserving the regularity of form cliamcteristic of 
its eastern part, though atill of very considerablo heigh L The Kshtut 
Pass, leading from the defile of tho Pasrut-darii to that of tho Kshtut, is 
11,650 foot high, whilat tho poaks rise much higher, Mount Chandara, 
for instance, having an elevation of 18,300 feet. 

The rued np tho Maghiaii defile begins at tho village of Sudjin on the 
Zarafshan, and Hca, via Sofinn, over oiiou gronnd aw far as Charbnk, where 
it crosses to the right bank of the Miighian-daria, entering some low hilb 
near the village of Kostarash, and winding through a defile to thooon- 
ilnenco of the Shmk. Keeping dong the right Iwnk of tho river, tho 
track aBCcndsMonnt Yachekno, but before reaching the village of Guisau 
it crosses to the left bank and approaches Maghian, Hiirmi, Hm<x 
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tbo source of the Mnghian-dAria is fellQwe<d to tUe djflJotilt jiuss over tho 
HlsHir range loading to Sari-jui in Betlmriaii territory. From the oon- 
Unence of the Shink a'ith the Magliian a route branches off in a 
direction up the Shin to the Sibi-Eurkh Posh. 

West of the ^toghmn defflo the Zarafshan range is separated from 
that of Hisaar by tbo Shahrd-aobz. Valley, and the connectiDn between 
Uie two is eevered. The oulminating point in this jxirt of the Zarafahan 
range is eltnated in the meridian of Penjakondf 10 miles south of 
Maghian. Here three lofty peska shoot np aljova the surrounding 
mountains, hiding from view Mount ITsA:ret Sultan, 15,000 feet high. 
Starting fiotn the Maghian dedle, isomo long offshoots from the jrango fill 
in the upper Koshka-daria, while the chief rnajH preserves a general 
weatarly direction. In the moridion of tfrgut the niotmtains are still of 
great height, but beyond this they graduallydiminlsb towards the west, 
where tliey may be easily croesod. 

Tlio principal passes in this part of the chain are tbrae in n amber : 
Over Satitjhi-jiimQtt lies the highway between Urgut and Farab, tbrough 
tlie villuges of Hitth-duvau and Giisa (3500 feet). On. leaving Ousa a 
succession of steep ascents, descents, and zigzags over bare rocks has 
to bo acoom pi inked. Immediately before reaching tbo pass the track 
descends to the bed of a mountam torrent. The i^asa itself is easy, 
though 7110 feet high, and not utis<l; in the winter months, ThodcHoent 
ou the other side is difficult i tiip road lies through Musa'baxAr to Farab 
on the Farab-diitia, all affiuent of the KoaUka-dttria. At tho foot of the 
:)KCont & Touto hranches off in nn easterly direction to Maghian. 

A little farther to tho east another and more difficult rosul for horse¬ 
men leads from Ponjakend to Farab. Kara-iittht, the highway of cotU’ 
lUGTce between Bamarkand and the chief towns of tho Bhahr-i^ebz Valley, 
Kitsb and Shahr. Beginning at S:imarkaud, tho rood lies over tho plain 
nearly to the village of Kara-tiu.be, 20 milea. Bevon miles beyond is tho 
Itass, easy end practicable at all seasons,. Tho descent is by the village 
of KishUk [L e. lianilot] to tho town of Kitab, resebod at tho Eixtccnth 
mile from tho top of the pass. 

Between the ravines of Kara-tiube and Jam snow lies on the motin' 
tains only in winter, their height not ezoeeding 7000 feet, and sensibLy 
diminishing towartls Jam. 

ITio Jam I'siw is quite at tho extreiaity of the raugo; boyond it 
mountains eoen bccemo hills, and die away in the plain. Jam Pass is 
most important owing to tho foot of its being the only one suitahle for 
wheeled traffic from Samarkand to Karsh I and the Amo-daria ; it is, too, 
tho highway between Bokhara and the valley of Shabr-i^.seb:^, end is but 
2050 feet high. 

Tie IZiMar rttw^e begins at the mountain mass of Kok-sii, where it 
rises st enoe to a gteat height. It forms a direct oontlmiation of tho 
Tion fihau Mountains, and divides tho volleys of the Zarefshan and 
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Kaiibka-<laria frum tho AmuHlaria. Strotchiug away almost diio west, it 
toucbcs tbo oaatcrn extremity of tho Zarafshan range at Mount Guibos. 
It then turns to tlio south-west as far os Huki, where it resumes its 
westerly direction, and continues to the Bokliarian town of Ghuzar. On 
the east it divides tlie waters of the Upper Zarafshan from thtjso flowing 
into the central Surkhab. Then it serves as a water-parting between 
the Yagnauh-daria and Iskandcr-daria on one side, and tlie rivers of the 
bekship of Ifissar on tho other. Its westerly extremity divides tho 
basin of the Koshka-daiia from tho ShiraliadHiaria and river of Ilaisun. 
The Ilissar range throws off numerous offshoots to tho south; lictween 
them flow the rivers Dehemilaudal, Sorbokh, Surkhab, Kafimahan, 
Zigdi, and Tur|Nilan, belonging to tho basin of the Amu-^laria. Tho 
roods and jxasses across these mountains are:— 

1. Akhba-Yarkiieh, which unites tho Up|>crZarafshan valley with the 
river Dehemilaudal. Tho rcwwl turns off a little to the west of tho 
glacier, follows Obi-kodjra defile, blocked with ice, and mounts to a 
snowy pass only accessible during {>art of summer. Tho road and the 
{toss are exceedingly difflcult for pack animals. Tho descent branches 
off in two directions—one cast to tho village of Xazar-ehilak, the other 
west, along tho Dehemilaudal river, to its confluence with the Surkhab- 
daria, a little south-west of the village of Sakau, 55 miles in all. 

2. Pioltnti, for pedestrians only, from the village of Dihisar on the 
Zarufsban by tho Piobnit ravine, five miles to the summit Th6 pass is 
snowy, diffictilt and only accessible in summer. After crossing the 
range the track lies along tho Obi-Dubttrsa rivulet to a village of the 
same name 13 miles from the summit. 

3. Vadif^ also fit for foot passengers only. From the hamlet of Vadif 
on the Zarafshan up the defile of the same name, and across the range to 
tho above-mentioned village of Dubursa. It is six miles to the poNi and 
eight to tbo village bc^'ond. Tho path lies through tho villages of 
Didchi, Ziya-janghil, to llodja-Chank, 28 miles altogether. 

4. Pakthif^ for laden animals. Tho chief traffic bets'cen Matcha and 
Karateghin is by this route, and by it tho people of Karateghin reach 
Ura-tiube. The ascent from tho village of Fakshif on the Zarafshan is 
by a glen to the pass, seven miles. The descent is gradual, and leads to 
Ghann, the chief inhabited centre of Karateghin. This is tho best |)ass 
from tho Upper Zarafshan to the Surkhab. 

5. Notobotf available only for pedestrians, unites tbo valley of tho 
Yaguaub with Karateghin. The ]iath also leads from the village of 
Novobot to tho Zarafshan river, and forms a continuation of tho Akhba- 
Guxun road over tho Zarafshan range. 

6. Dr-balan leads from the valley of the Yagnaub to the Kafimihan. 
Tho route begins at the village of Debalan, follows the Vitkhan rivulet, 
and reaches Konmit on tlie other side of the pass. Distance, eight miles 
to tho top; 20 miles further to the village. 
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7, Otfl-n/, from tho Yagnanlj to the Upjwr Zigdi-ilariiVi bcgiiifl near 
Clmkah and aeoends hy tho Tngohi-kol nii'iiio tt) the sanimltT nmo 

The road then nniB sonth-weat to the of Ihol on the I pper 

Zigdi-dnriH, 12 miles from the pass, which ib full of ERt>vf and 
difficulties, 

8. Anzob is tUo best route from the ilissar haiuilets lo tho Tapper 
Zarufsharu It begins u littk above tho village of An rob on tho left bank 
of the Vflgtiaub, and foIlow^B a dcEle by easy graiUcnts to tho top, 12 ,CmD 0 
feet high^ sed seven miles from Anzob. Throe miles farther is the 
village of Ibol, whore this routo falls in with No. 7. 

P, J£<AiV turns off the rivulet of this name, which intersects the 
Takfnn-Anrob roft»h follows the Jijik-rut Btream. Tbo villago of 
Zigdi lies beyond the pass- It is sis miles to tho KUiniiiit, and 5^ iToyond 
to Zigdi. 

10* _From the same road laontioned in 0 a pathway 

sepirates and crosses the pass leading to tho Zigdi-dnria* This is the 
best after No. S to the valley of tho Zigdi. From Takfan it is 10 miles 
hj tho bnnunit, and soveii miles farther to the Zigdi. 

11 Jfuro conitn unicates directly between Ura-tiiilio and Ivam-tagh, 
forming a continuation of ronlo Nn. Ifi, over the Kishkat Pass vhi 
Varximinor, tho Fan-^laris, and Iskandor-kuL From Fort Sarvad pock 
trains may proceed along tho left hfink of tho river for three miles to the 
confluence of the yagiintib and IiiliAnder-daTia, where the rwid turns to 
tho south-west and follows the con iso of the last-named river* At the 
rixh»enth mile freiu Sam-ad, a voiy arduous and long ascent has to Ik^ 
accomplished to hake Iskaader-kul, two miles sonth of the ascent. The 
track skirta its western shore und U very^dangorttus, though IcRs so than 
that along the Fon-daria. On leaving this lake the Sara-tagh rivulet may 
be followeil for seven mileST at'd Inden animals pass along with case : it 
then beoonies more difficult, (be jmss itself lieing extremely steep and 
blockttl with snow* Having gained a height of 12,000 feet, a descent 
must be made to s glacier, and this is liad travelling even for pcdestrhiiis. 
A second glacier, 12,200 feet high, has also to be qroased before begiunbg 
the descent, which is steep at first, then enters the valley of tho Kmm-tagh- 
daria, «id threiigh the village of ITakiuii comes to the town of Karo- 
tagh. From the northernihore of Iskandcr-kul to the summit is 11 miles, 
and 2il miles more to Ksnirtagh. From tho south-eastern shoro of the 
lake a pathTirey l(sadB to the Khanaka Pass* viii Senghi-dival ravine* 

A road over the Mtira Pass unites the valUys of the Kshtnt and 
ifaghlan-darm witli the Hiasar hamlots, via Voru, on a river of this 
iiiunc, the uhief tributary of the Kshtnt-daria. 

In deseribing the passes over tho Ziirnffthau range these roatee wore 
mentioned which follow the valleys of the Kshtnt and Mnghian^arut 
and are oontinned southward aorons tho HtSimr range. To tho west of 
them are other? commnnienting between tho fertile districts in the 
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Zomfsliati Valley and UisKir. One of tbcee was crossed by }fc[iitof iji 
18"9 on Ills way to explore the valleys of the Vukliah (Stirkhub river) 
and KafLrnabeii, and frenii tis report wo burrow the foliowiajj 
particulars :— 

Frew Sltohr to Sari-jni tfid Tho valley of ShaUr-i- 

eeba is bonndetl on the north by tlie Samarkand [or Zarafsliaii] and on 
'the SitutL by the Hi sear ran^. The hiittor, eoneidembly loftier and 
more inoflidvo than the former, is cnofiiiedhy tliree reads Itviding from 
Sliohr-i-tielia to Iliaair, The first and woytummest is that of Ohuzar^ 
tlio Booond, a little to the east, iMLases throngb Enlta-tninar,. and joins thu 
first road six mUesi from the oolebrated iron Gate;* whilat the third 
and moat difficult is that of Taah-kurgan. All three are oommanded on 
the Shalir-i-flebK side by forts—the first by that of Ohuzar, the second 
by Yar-tiube, and the third by Tako-Wgh. 

From Shahr os far mt Yako-bagh the toad is level and gtxxij pasaiug 
thiengh cnltivatod laud for eight luile*. Seven tnilea heforo reachlug 
Yako-hagh it croflswB the Kizil-uu rieulot, entering the gartlonB of Yako- 
Imgh about three mile* from the fort. Tlw town itself is situated on a 
river of tlio same nanie, at the entrance to a wcll'-cnltivatcd and iiopulcma 
valley. Its climato ia extremely hod, and fevers of an olistinate chU' 
meter prevail, proving fatal in many cases where meiliciiLeB are not ptn- 
cnrableH. 

From Y'ako-bagh to Tnsh'kurgan tile road lies at first alotig the valley 
of the swiftlj'-flewuig Y" 4 ike-b;vgh-daria, i>aSBiug the villagce of Samak 
(10 luilea from Y'flko-bftgh), the reuidonco of on amlakdar, Ming-tnt,t a 
rich village* llaider-bnlak* on a rivulet of the Bsme uamo joining the 
Yako-bagh-daria some w^ty lower down* also the residence of an amlakdar* 
and Tatar, a group of hamlets at the foot of the mountains* Beyond 
■I’stnr a succession of steep Kigzags leads to the rocky slopes of Mass- 
l-ara-hoi, overgrown with arborescent juniper and a variety of bushes. 
Xofljor the summit the gradient^ are oasier* and the roflJil is good to tlio 
iLKiky* jogged oreut of tha inountnin* Tuniing this ridge by the 
C'hakman-kuLdft IW, the descent begins into the Tash-knrgon Valley* on 
tlio northern slope of the Ilisiiar range. This descent is at first oasjj'* 
but aftem'ordB Itecomcs more difficult, as the rond ia a mere track, 
jyiiTow. and oovered wHth Ioobo stones, continually winding between 
projecting crags along the verge of precipices, and ao stoop that eques- 
trians hardly date rldo down it, and usually dismount. This loads 

* The rcllcmiit^ Ajvpcart in Hjc ?lonk K 3 F^ulb''s * iiuturimj BACAnin of ihe .tnciunl 
labubilanU of Axl*,* part ill. p. 247 J *■ Tbero is a foounliiia Ismvn a* the Iron 

tinted on wfiicT Aidn ore lofljT ciiflli, oinl tbe n^or of tbfl nsdt» » Liltv irou. Thii 
nitiw^nii the purptiso of a ^nlioir fDcibe<f< to two kimrinBU'” But ngtlimg U Jiwfd of tlio 
folding g*lo Iwmd with iron and hwig willi a ttiiiltitmlc of Ull(sas deMrlbod by 
Uwen Tlumng, SW! Colonel YqIo'a note te L'roftasw Lumli'f arliclo on Htiaar* timns- 
iatfti in tho UwfeT. .Msg, Tol. ii 1673, wbeie citlLor notiM will be fonud. 

t Lfi. lOCKI mulberry trwii. 
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direct to tlip gardens and &C!3d« about Tosli-lEiirgati, a largo liighiand 
village. Herein eumtaer an amlakdoir roeides; in winter, v^’hon com- 
munigatioDfl aro intcmiptod by enow, he removes to Yako-bagb. 

Tast’koTgaii is well aiipjilictl Mritb water from mountain springs ; tbe 
brook of the same name (an tipper feeder of the YakD-bagb-daria) howe 
below the village in a deep cleft, nniting with another stream, tbo Sbtid- 
nradnlaria. TliO first of these rivnktfl ia crossed by a primitive kind of' 
bridge, the aceond by a fonk After crogaing the TaBb-ktirgan-daria, 
the road aacenda the red eandstone elopes of tho Tasb-kurgan moantaine 
margining tho valley. These hills have an tinduLating, hillocky surface, 
and are everTi‘where covered with eomfioldfl and junipers^ At length 
the main axis of the Hiitaar cliain is reached at tho paaa of Lngnr-i- 
mnrda. Two reeds lead across it j tlio first, ibongh shorter, is oxtroinely 
lUfficnlt, tho other, much better, is also hardly practicable. 

In order to follow the shorter route it is necc^ty to turn to the 
right and ascend by a gradual and €jasy incline to the summit of the 
pass, marked by twm pyramids, IblGeultie^ only begin with the 
descent, and none but rido down this w'sy in their rapid Jon mo vs. 

Travelloru moatl}* get off their horflea and lead them b}' the bridle, for 
besides its steepness tho descent is dongerons owing to frequon t Inudeliyis. 
Tills leads into the bed of n small brackish stmim, tho Sarini^ik-buhik* 
(Shur^sn). Then the track aseonds to a level gravollj- plain, continuing 
over it to some reddish sandstone hillocks, overgrown with jnnijior and 
fpmiiiig the side of the deep bed of tbo ao-eulled Sarim-saklik (Sarini- 
saglik, acctutling to liDdioDof), a noi(^' monntaiu torrent. This gorge 
Opens into tbo still narrower Bakbcba cleft, cut by atjueous action between 
lofty overhanging walls of rock, almost meeting overbeatl, and cielmling 
daylight from its gloomj’ reoess^w Tkdow lushes a stream a few- paces 
wide, except when melting snows in spring swell its waters, w'heu it 
oocupioH the whole width of tbo gorge (which is only 150 to 200 feet 
long) and interrupts communication, 

Tho second more circuitous trade keeps to the left of tlio fimt from 
Lugar-i-munla, and also leads into Bnklmha cleft. Tho road descomls by 
short but very ateep terraces, avoiding the deep chanuol with its Irrackisb 
streani by weans of a narrow ledge. Then it eutuw the* Surfs range, 
twice crosses a valley of no great depth with oxeellont grass, and, liy a 
eeries of gradual ascents and descents, at length entora tlm bed of the 
Sarim-saklik. Tlilfl too may bo turned by a deimir westward, passing 
along B. tolerably easy river course opening into tlio valley- of Bakbcba' sai 
below the gorge whore the two tracks join. 

From Bakbcha cleft tho road coutinnes along thij narrow Bakhoha-eai 
or npiHir Sang-gunlat, supported on ledges of roefe overlooking tho 

• Ssrim-Bak Ii tlks Kifgbii. munic foe tlie wild oaum. It pIcntiiTulijr oti tbo 

Ti»n Blma nliil in mmiliratmni, and di^uttlc-SI or^ir.atod Utf (.’hEncie? CLame uf 
« nnioii nvuntauu," fw tbU mngr. 
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iiapottiouH ana botilder^trcs^vn San^^gardalE-dada, occasionaUy 
to the river ittelf. and ooufitaiitly croefling and rccroifwitig its stiviim. 
The mad is vtn' atony and dangoronfl, ntid often awcends by sleep paths 
to the oliflj* above in order to avoid iiopiiBsablo parte of tlio river* The 
village of Llftklioha, not largo butatrasg}ing,6taiidB in a tide glen foiuicd 
by r£tn;atme heights, its bubs and gardens altemadng with patchca of 

ainblo land o«npying whatever level gtoimd there is. 

The read from Bakhcha to Sang-gardsk is no better than that leading 
in Tlaklicha froTu the gorge of the saino name, having continiinll3'' to cross 
1 I'hta riv.r « tonkWo o^lj. th« a,y 

season, but in spring and snminer bridges of the moat pnmitne desenp- 
tion in fact nothing more than juniper trees, are laid acrtJBa froin lank 
to Unk. Tlie distimoo from Bakhcha to Sang gardak is reckoned at two 

/flsA or 11 miles. ^ 

Sang gnniak is larger than Bokhoha, but like i t m other rcMiJOCta. 
An omlakdar resides here, whose jnrisdiction extends over the iiioun- 
taincers* or lUeliai Turkomans, ns well su over the local popnlatioiu 

From Sniig-gat^lak to the end of tho piss the rend is less dangerous, 
though ill many place* unsafe, where haloonies* have keen thrown out 
to widen it, or where the Isnl of the river is confined by diffs. and htpapa 
of stones, over which it is neceasarj’ to pick onoV way, have been thrown 
into the water. Frequently, too, lofty precipices have to ho scaled to 
avoid masses cf f4illon rock- 

About a mile below Bang-gnnlak a sparkling ciscadc leaps down the 
ddJ of the defile and keeps vegetation green, forming a welcome onsia 
of verdure a midst the prevailing sombre tints of tho rocks, Kot 
far oft‘stands tho hamlet of fihujak. a colloctioii of mud hovels. 

Throughont the whole length of the ravine there is a variety both 
of trees and bnsbos. The first met with arc the charactcristio 
or juniper (Jitaiyems pwadofatma), mingled with ash (Aptci- ta/cnVM») 
nftora-axds. Standing ahme lower down are wfillows nml Umariak 
(ThiNiirer /erfdisw) covered with elegant sprays of raso-colonicd flowoTS, 
After these comes n belt of mulberry Qhrui ntba) and the dense hltii^- 
green foliage of the iron tree conspicuous amidst tho prevailing 
lighter shades of vegotation. In still lower i>arU of tho ravino grew 
apricot (Prsasff orwicni'ajr'fl), wdld cherry, and plum. But poplars, elms, 
called by the natives iarui^cA {I77nm# carap-afnV), and other treos 
obaraeteristic of the cultivated *one are only seen in plantations at 
■ Bakhcha and Sang-gardak, mingled with an nndergrewth of there, 
Siberian acacio, Cnragaad jubetio, honey suck lo of variouB kinda, and 
bushes of Cb^ufcfl arAereiJCfflii- Below these again are cherry and stunted 
apple trees, whilst at the very end of tho revinc, near its ontranoo to 

• A Rood filiiilmlioa of lui artificiilly widcmMl Trad iUivpwUjd *ti ^tmiden pmpt, 
nloap thii precipilQUi side of a U Ifii™ in Mr, T. T. Cbojicr'a ^PiosEer oi 

Con^'iw.^ _ 
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the plAin, are ft few fig trees (FiVw with UJftiiU but tswcot aini 

edible fruit. 

TowmtIa the end, where the defile wiileuaoqt, the road improves, aud 
quite at the extremity stands the Tillage of Drtgana, flurronuded liy 
gardens and fields. Six miles beyond is the town of Sari-jai, on the 
river Tuiqwdain Its citadolt like all oHiere in Ilissur, has lost all 
strategical iuqMjrtanoe, and is falling into ruins. Sari-jiii is tliB 
rnsidenoo of a hot, to whom Sari-asiya with its district and VureM are 
also snbjectt both these tovras, formerly centres of iurleifcndent bekshi[i8, 
being now under offleers appointed by the l>ek of Sari-jni. 

From Dagana to jjari-jiii the roiul is throughont good aiul oven, and 
there if another direct way from Dagana to Ynrehu 

2, KAn.rTEsmN, 

Karateghin is the monnlftinoua eoniilry eccupj-iug the wholo of the 
eontml counie of the Snrhhab. In a straight Uuo it eiteuds approxi- 
uiately 100 miles, with an average width proljubly of 25 to SO miles. 
On the north and east it bordera on Russian dominions, on the south it 
touches Dftrw Qz. and on the west Knlab and Eisaur. Ita onigraphy is 
very intricate, for it wholly consists of a collection of TftUeyj», sepamted 
by nnmorDUB o&hoote of the great ranges which stretch along its 
northern and Bouthcra hordere. Resides those north of the Sntkhftb, 
there are apparently other pamllvl chains^ one at all events folio wh the 
right Itaiifc of this river. 

Thu nortbem border of Karateghin is occupied by two ranges, the 
Alai and Eisflar, converging nt the inonntaiti knot or group situated 
near the upper end of the ^Inrafshau glucicr. All recent maijs, from that 
of Kohistan by Amiuof, give the name ^Kek-sn’" to this mnss of 
montitains. Yet this must be an error, for so inappropriate a name as 
« Green Water‘’—the meaning of UioTurki words coirqiosjng the name— 
could never havo been given to any single peak or group of peaks. But 
however tills may be. three ehains radiate from this knot—ono tewurds 
the UMt and tw'o tow unls the west. The firat fomm the watendied 
lietw'eien the SyrKlaria oud Snrkhah, tind was naniqd by A. P. Fudeheuko 
the South Kokandiftiirange, w Uite on more reoent maps it is marked 
« Alai-lau.” But this name was found incoiiTeuieut, owing to its re- 
aetublwice to Alft-tan, sud therefore on tlie military topographical staJBT 
corps map of ISf® it appeure ** Kchi-Alai,^ to. “ Little Alai." This too 
is a uiienomor, for the term is applied the Ufttivo Kftra-Kirghis ex- 
clusivelv to tire valley at the upjier courau of the Ak-butu. Of the 
other two hranches tire northernmost or Turkistun chain forms the 
waterahed hetwecn the baaius of the Syr and iterafshan, and does not 
belong to Karateghin; the ether, the Ilissar chain, divides the syuterus 
of the Zftrafshau and Surkhah. This terminology, however, cannot be 
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sons ox TUE Ka-EXT .iEf«iii.ii-av or cextral asia. 

adoptel &>.l till the goolegj- ef these menetai™ W bceu .tudieJ wid 

thohi«ter^n»eetim Se»% 3™.W^^^ TerlietsD. aed AW meges 

Noir thia maualaii* tho Jiisaar, ^ 

3 ,nparentlY attain tlieir c.il.ainatmg height- Many ciretimBt.no™ 
r* ’ All tlio pwJSscs m tliis iJ^Tt tbu unjHiitainrt atts 

Meet of the clacic™. which o»® generally seen® Central A wa, • _ 

^rnd 1 .™ aW ae few peraono who have been nrar the, tangle of 

monntiin. have ctiinnte.1 The height ef iU ant,^.nllng 

1 *1 ee« Iflnfkl foet For instaiicOa Baron Aitiinof Jiidgrn the peak 

K 3Ttt:ri.r.fato. glneicr to be over IS,000 f«t. Fedehenh. 
T . th!l ind«rg the nntpWthentra of the Shorabki glacier at 
Wt'r^r 18.000 nnd 19.000 feet. The n.a« itaelf has hitherto l*en 

tt "hi" Xraradiating frara this centre, only two. na we have 
, lr<.Wt“t *0 Hi«ae -'hi, and tl.e« only aa ragnria their 

iilrtadj aeenr i :« Kitmtctfliin Tho former touched it on 

TIT trireoraTTraent na fa^.a ihe «n.rceaof the SnrW^ 
?Uw.U...oeran.^ 

on tho north aide The caatert. part of the 

the,»»««. are.boro ^ ,,„a. 

lliasar ran^ wna “«1^? ^ .1“^^ not been viaited. 

rTili'nTTTTH, the ciiief range fram tho Snrkhab aide for 

L^rngheigh. A^^O^of 

TLrtahf XTcr they holongd to the chief avia of the range or were 

Hitnntoil on itfl offshoots^ The 

From the Karateghin aide this range .a evn^ by 6'e 1 _ • 

wrateramoat of theae lead, to the aonreea f‘.'j'*'*^“*d P obnil- 
nvaiinblo for pedcatriana. Three-the Pakrfuf. Tadif. and Probrnt 

l^acl from tlic iiourccfl of tho Sorhokh 

boitiy tho Yarkiteh condncla thither fnnn the nght ’ 

tribiihirv of the Obi-knbmL Only one of th«K coin, the Ukehita Has 

TlTrnLhiUymeaaorad. andfeond to w 

the Yarhitch aroarailahle ter raek-ammala, 

etoesed enly hy foot i«aaeiige™. They, are all d.fteoU of ac«« 
onlv onon in the auniincr inontho. though fieiinontl} na«l ) 
dr. of the Upper Zarafahan, who bring «wir ^ ^ f- 
Karateghin by these rontes, CBpecitUly the lakfihif l» a- Ihe 

TlT. part of the Alni range bonlering on Karateglnn 1. even leaa 

* n GJS Jciunrtl. Tol. sH. J>pr 33a-»*i2-B thfvrt notk-c f>f tJili Jaiportant cii«h- 
tion. bi itwh^nkof, Aiuihof, CinjbltmW.i. ic., b..Ye ntitur 

appt'ftml in Englbh. 
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Ijiio^vn tban UimaT. No Enrojwftn lias OTtr set foot in it, for tho 
motmtains explored by Fedebenko at the eourtioa of the Islara npparontly 
lM>1ong to the Tnrkistaii and not to tho Alai niBge, and arc aitnated weet 
of tlio monntuiii knot. There apjMiar tw bo only two -very dilScalt poaeitij 
across it, thoTorak and Ala-udin. ITio tirst leads from the left, eaatorn^ 
hoad-Btreaiu of tho Obi-kabutl to the aoumes of the Sokli, the aocond 
from the upi>er waters of tho Obi-zankii to the Ferghana village of 
Okbho, BJtnate between Sbob-i-mardan and YadiL Fcdchenko, in tbe 
dceeription of his journey in the Khanat of Kokand^ gavo tbe hrst and 
vcTj’ fiiD Information of these pasiiea, to which the following partionlata 
have been added by M, Oshanin regartling tho Tumk CoL Tho rood 
Over tlio Tarak Push oertalnl 3 '' cm^Nca a glacier aa M. Fodebenko cor- 
reotlj’^ siirmiscdt hut bis ioforiunDts appear to have designedly luagnifiod 
its dongem. They told liim that the OjI itaelf could only bo roaobed by 
jiedcstrianB, and that those who w'out that way were obligdl to fasten 
sticks to their bodies to support Uiein in case of their falling into a 
hssnre. 

iL Oahanln, bowover, leamoil that tho Tiirtik ivas jirnctlcable even 
fiiT laden horses, proTided tlittt the weight of the jiack did not exceed 
100 Ibe. But llila means of comiuiinlcatioii only losteil for a month— 
from tho middle of July to tlie middle of Angiist, On the 28th Augti«t* 
w hen HI- Oahniiin nnulo his iinjoirics, tho Tarak wn#, aocordlng to tlio 
Karateghinians, hanll}* jiassublo, and its state generally that year (187S) 
was eitrenndy bad, owing to tho iinaHiml severity of the preceding 
winter. It was reported that tho glacier was much fiHsurtd and ren¬ 
dered niiBafe ly hurge mmssee of snow wlijch bad remained unthnwod, 
and completely csciicealed tho erevasees. 

The length of tho road over tho glacier W'rts said to he half h tash, 
or milts, hot distances cannot W tstjjuateil wdth accuracy over such 
rough gronnil, where ono mile soeniB to be more like five on the levch 
IIoTvover this may bw, tho Tarak is decidedly one of the very diflieiiU 
]iassos, pructicahlcj thongli not wltliout rifik^ and chiefly serviceable fur 
])edestrianB j indeed, horsemen will tiot nttciniit It,. niilosH compelled by 
their necessity to come tliis way, preferring a more circuitijitis route into 
Ferghanii by one of the more laisterly ]iDEsea. 

HVith reference to Ahi-ndin nolliing is yet known, except that it is 
also among the very dilEeult In proof of tliisr M, OshoJiiii relates 

tliat Aomo Kam-Firghix mesSiUigcrs lie sent frord Karutcghiii, w'here 
they were nomiidiaing at the mouth of IheObl-zankii, to Margliilau, pre- 
ri-rred making the ciTCUit viit Kam'kazyk^ u by no means easy |>ass, 

Kara-kazyk was visitetl by 31, Oshanin in 1870,* lie found it very 

* lie ■econi|innEid! llw fwret Priuen to ilnf Pinnir. •« U,GJ5. 

JooTtiiil, vet aUii. j»fi, tt «V3, for a tnunLation of Koitooku** iwwtiuit. of iliiji recoo- 
Tli« hid^t« ore vrUrUlfli^F gi V, n, ili u« OO p, fcol aro BHijpiL'd lo 

tbo Ctiik, wbiUi in tL« npoGodcfl ll>t nt tEjo cod cf lUo ortiiTlo Uio fi]{Urei llaTid at 
H,t00 feet. 
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lwva,o^% iiig ta it^ height (14,400 feet). fltccpiic«« (particuUrl> on 
the Forghaun si^e), and the io*™ atony nature of the gioand, ivUicli 
cave no accuTO foothold for the herac*. KovL-rtholcaa, and in ainto of 
the latenofti of the aensoo (l7/31>th Septemlier), the eirpeditioii to which 
he was then atta«jlicd in the tai>acUy of naturalist, travon^ it wifolj* 
They were fortunate, however, in having fine weather, winch thnwea 
nil the allow, for at these great heighto it is iiuposisihlo to rely upon 
tlio wc-ather, and the tmvoller caught in a atorm on the Kara-ka^jk 
w oidd fare badly, and his poeition might l««>me eriticih 

Since the Eam-kusiyk Paes, then, is bo full of dLfficuTtios, and yet 
was preferred bv M. Osliamn^s native messcugert to tho more d™t 
\lEi-ndm Coh tbe laatHoentioned ie probably almost luipraetioable- 
Moreover, aceoiding to hearsay information coUee^ by Icdcbento, 
Ala udin ia not a legulax route, but ratber a tmefc used by xobb^, 
though it ia qtiito porieiblo tliat the diicf difficnltica arc not at tho Col 
ilHvlf but in the approaches to it along narrow defiles. 

South of the Abd and ILiitvir ranges in a diicetioii parallel with 
tliom, not far from the right bank of theSurkhab liuB a acconda^ ndgo. 
This apimroutlv V*egitie on the enst at the lofty Shum^ka™ pt^h, i^hich 
ia tiaid to surpoas in elevation all the other Bummits of the AUu lungc- 
From it the Kiohik-Kammuk-fiu, a rivulet only 10 

t^rplored bv >L Oshanln in 1870. From tho i>omt lie then ^ 

cr<at of Shum-kam was invisible, l>cLng oonccaliHl by thonea^t heighto. 
Judging, however, from its vicinity to the Surkhab, Shum-kam m pro¬ 
bably Bituato twmth of the main axis of the Alai mnso. 

Of this, additional proof is affordetl by an emmmatiou of tho 
from the hcad-wotoi^ of the Zanku to the Kam-kazjk fhe 

Kirghiz sent to lEuisbil^ M.-Oshanm at first aseend^l 
aanku. anil from its bend-wntens crossed directly te tht^ of the Kok-mi 
by wev of Kicbik-Karuinuk ai.d Katta-Karamnk^BU. Heni» it inay ^ 
infcTTii that the HOiirees of the Obi jauku ami Kek'su (hnm-kaayk) 
be oloso together, and aro only separotod by a spur of the yunlums, 
which pniliably links aiiuimkaru with the Ahd range. 1 this 
oxplanaticu of th« toiiogiuphy it api>caiu that four nvero toke thmr n 
in Shum-karm viz, from its southern elopes the Kjchik-kamintik am 
Katta-Knmmuk-a.u from the north-west the right aflluent of tlie 0 i- 
aanku, and from the northH-ast the left tributaries of tjic Kok-su, 

Kaet of Shmn-kara is an offshoot which divides the l^aHius of the 
Kok-su and Katbi-KaTamuk-su; on tho other side of it, net far from 
Katta-Karamuk. is Guruiidi Pass, Id,000 feet above aeoJevch 

To the west of Shuiu-karo, as alWy stotal, extends a nd^ with a 
diriiction from RX.F. to W.S.W. along the whole of Karatc^n, Its 
lust spurs tonainato w«st of the meridian of Faizubad, and it margins 
the valley of the Surkhab ou the north. But in its western eitrenuty 
this chain no longer holders tho Surkhab itself, but its right tnhutaij. 
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the Obhganu^lHrlfii., m well iib tkolliakf fomuu^ this watonahed betwe^en 
this river and the KalinidhAUt wbibt it pFtsBervea ita ori^nril dirfction 
lliTougliaut. Thrije nffluenta of the Surklutb—tbL- Obi-zajikiiT ObUkabnd, 
and Sorbekh—pierce this mngo. Ita crest is at earioue diatancea from 
the Snrkbab, in some plnces iiut more than four mites, then again nmcb 
further, leaving an intorvol £llct] in with high spurs acroaa wliJcU then- 
are |>uaaea. The ridge itself is very well seen frcun Garui, fi^om the 
montli of tho Obi-djushtii-^iab and froMi Sfucimn Paas. It is very ser- 
Tuted, and heira emd there speckled with ijorpetual snow, pirtionlorly at 
the sources of ike Obi-dashta^aiab mill Mujii-harf^ .M. Oahaniu judged the 
height of Rome of its ]>caks to be at least 14,000 feet. On tho west the 
ningo Is lower, and there its loftiest sumnnt, Ilasrot-Uha, on tho border 
of Kanitcghin, is only fromlSpOCK!) to 13,000 feet above sea-leveU There 
Lire doubtless Kovoml ponses across it, but lit. Oshartiu only heard the 
itnmc of one, tlio Soa, leading from tbo Ohi-yasnitin, a right tributary of 
the Ohi-kalmd, to tho basin of the Sorbokhi >L OBhonin only obtaiued 
a clear perception of this range after the survey had been drawn and 
nuniorouB intersections made by his travelling coiujuunion, M. Kodionotf, 
au ofBccr of the Topographical Corps, who hEia done inuch work in Contml 
Asia. The timfio of this was that, during the journey, the range was 
mostly oonoeak'd by its offshoots and valleys, reiulcting it iinpoeaible to 
obtedn a general view. Besides, its sevoraiico in three places made the 
luatti-r more obsenro. Tlio same type of niountaius prevails in Kara- 
tcghin ns in Ferghana at the sourtiea of the Zjirufshaa, that is to aiy 
that jiaiullol with tlio main range are other chains piercetl by rivera, 
and it is just in tlreiio imrrow ohasiiiA formed in this way that tho rood 
is so extremely bad. Tho name proposed by M. Cshanin for tho wholo 
nf this ranga from Sbuni’'kara to its Wi-fiteru extremity near tbo mouth 
of the Iliak is “ Kartitcghin.” 

Great as aro tho Alai and Tlissar ranges, in elevation, they are snr- 
[lassefl by that chain which lies along ijio loft bant of tho Surklmb, and 
wjis named by 51. Oeliaiim la honour of the first liussian sovereign 
who took'in liantl tho exploration of Centnd Awia, “Peter tho Grcat.'^ 
Unmasked by outlying mouutaimi, this range rises as a lofty wall, 
stretching from the mouth of ihe 5fuk-#m along tho whole southern 
l>QTdor of Karateghin* Its connoctiou, however, with tho manntains 
risiDg from tho loft bank of tlie Mut^ opposite Altin-mazar is net 
niiparent. It begins, probably, at some peaks near Tspehek. a f&vourito 
siimmor pasturage of tho nomads, duo south nf tho mouth of the Muk-sii. 
From this point tlio range extonds along the loft tiank of tJiO Surkhab 
with a general dircclion F.Jf.F. and W.S.W» West of tbo mcridijin of 
Obi'garm it is pieroeil by the Surkhnb, tben crossing to the right hank of 
this river it forms the southern watershed of the affluents of the Obi' gikim 
and Eink rivers, and atretehes aw'ay to Faizabach The Surkhab burvta 
through it with a very ilcotow' gorge, oppaxently most difficult of accoBs, 
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for nt its ontrance the mountains appear to meet orcr tlio irwt. But 
the usual approach to KamtegUin is by the raitobad and Obr-gam 
roml, not by the Surkliab. I’arlUer cast. Peter the Great langp la again 
oioitcd by the KhoUias. a tributary of tho Surhhab. Its westerly |wiTt 
is bar* of snow, but in the looridian of Gann patches of it maho their 
appcamnce. and farther emit the range rises to an cuormons height 
Directly oppoaito the Karateghin hamlet ef Ximidiidiole and aliont 
acven milce south of it the tripie-heade.1 aari-Kandal peak rears up to a 
height estimated at 18,000 feet, ite contial head throwing up two sharp 
pinnaeiea. Even from Gann, Sari-Kandal is the most eonspieaoas object 
in view, and from Ximiebi-holo its grandeur is remarkably impressive. 
Between this place and Garm, freta a deep gloii in Peter the Great range, 
a glimpse is obtained of a still higher group of lasaks sontU of San- 
Kimdftl, but wlictber in the mnge itself or in a buIibi diary oham lying 
on tho left bank of the Kbullias it is impoeslblo te say- 

To the east of Peter the Great range rises above the 

limit of iKTpetiial snow. Hoio abiods tho boktod peak of Sagotnaki 10 
iiu1e« from Sari Kandal and about tho Bamo diBkneo due sooth fa'*'- 
Khait, whence it api>«hrs to have tho »^iiio elevation 8an-Kauda 
when ™wea from Ximiohi-bolo. but tho di..teu« Bomowhat 

irroutt-r Umn in the case of the Inst-mentionoda it is probably very little 
of it at all below '20,000 f«tr of ^igauaki the raugo ib alm»t 

entirely masked by its outlying mountuioa and can only be Been from 
twoor thi™ d«p glous. ThiB part has apparently a 
Bnew only lying in patches, and it cannot, therofore, 
to 15,000 feet. Beyond this deprefision and to tbe east of it tho olovabon 
is again cnonnouE at Tupohek. where a group of four peats n«e. 1 hey 
arodis^nctly Tbible from Zftuku, but from Jailgan their appeaiuu® is 
very striking, for tliey stand forth prominently from thk point ofjie'v, 
the nearest, CBBtonirooBt, of thorn Ijcing only 15 miles off, and its height 
may therefore bo taken at 25,000 feet, whilo tho otbera cnimcL be lass 

than'22,000.' , , , . 

The two cttsterninwtt only have a direution parallel 'I'ltb 
tho range, those on the west are farther south and appe^ vf they 
l>elongod to Bomo other chidn. No- 1 appears to be the statting-pomt of 
Peter tho Great range and of another chain, dividing the bnsm of tho 
Khullias from thnt of tlio Wauj-cib; this ridgo M. Oshanin propofies to 

name *' Damvni," , , r* * 

There enu W no doubt that from peak No. 1, Peter the Great range 

eiteudft in a westerly direction without a break beyond tbo bordein of Kara, 
teghin. It may, of couree, turn out thnt the riilgo of iiiouiitaius which 

margin the left honk of the SInk-«n from its sonrees to penU Xu. 1 are also 

• I. crfci to Ji.«os«i*h tliwo tMir pwJi. it win '« f""d >" ”7"*' 

UiGni 1, Jit 3v iTitl 4, bstnntEiK wlili the hSsliwt, cflitcmuutet, oud tndtns Trilh tlio 

hrMtflrtimo#t- 
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n coutinuatiijiii of Oio sani<! greiit range. 51. OdhanLn eaw tlicui oiJy iit 
two placet!^ at tbu liead-watura ef tlio Mnk^au and opposite its mouth. 
From the last-meutioueHl statiun he fotild seo, hut indhtluetly awmgf to 
tlio elouds^ greet immltors of HOiwy ore.^ts in & soutluDiuatcrly diTOCtion. 
At all orenti^ in the present state of onr knowledge and while there 
reiiiBjnii soino uneoTtamtj as to the orography of this pnrt» it vrill he 
more prudent to limit Peter the Grt^at range, and not extend it farther 
east, leaving to future exploiem the tusk of douidiug any doubtful piointfi. 

Kost of tho KhnlluLB, Peter the Great range la crustied by three 
passes open only in summnr, for iu winter the only means of eouimuni- 
cation Imtw'ooa Kamteghiu nnd tljft valJoy of the KhtiHios i« along the 
Viank of this river. The western must is the easiest of these cols mid 
niiiy be crossed by pack auininlu. The Kamchirak^ for that is the eorreot 
nauio of tho fuisK, is erroneously named on all nmpa Shah Keiith or Shah 
Kciidii, the word Shakandachi, properly speaking, only applying to 
the descent. Kamohirsk faces tbe Knrateghin liamlet of Siinpiib and is 
a|ipToachod over soft gronnd by a gradual ascent. On its summit there 
is u love] exiMinse aliont half a mile wide. The distance fmm frarm to 
the summit is reckoned to 1>o two tush or 10 miles. The descent of 
Sbukandachi is steep and stuuy ; for some distunoo it lies along tho crest 
of a ridge wuth precipiees on cither sido^ but tiiiico I STB, wiiou tbo 
Bokhurians improved tbe road, it may be considered safe. This jstes 
leads to the Dam tuc fort of Chlidara, on the right bank of tho Khullius. 

Tho scoond pass^ also availsble for ]iAck trains, lies botw'een ps^aks 
Saii'Kaudul and :^ganakL To tho west of the latter and olcso liosido it 
u saddle may be observed in the mnge, hem lies thu snowy und ili^oult 
Liuli-harvu Pass. Throo miles of auqw have, it is said, to be traveled on 
tills route. The sonthem slope is mnoh tLssured, Enggcating the possi¬ 
bility of a glacier lying below. By this way the Darwasc village of 
Tshtiun is reached, 

Ijosllvt the third, and apparently the motrt difficult of the three, hs 
oppO!*:ite tho mouth of tho Zankn, und is called Gardaui-Kaftar. 

Besides the four ranges wo have dcscribod IhoTO is yet u fifth in 
Kumteghin, but this only touches it on the east. We refer to tho 
TranH-Al 4 ii, The Koratcghiii |tortion of it does not pmsent that con* 
tinnous miiss of porpotmi] snow which oharaeteriacs the rango oast of the 
Ters-ftgnr Push. Bero in Karatoghin it is out by ntimeruus gorgoa and 
appears to bo stmcturally compact. Snow lies only on some of the 
peaks; yet in spite of its oomporativoly low elevation the rniige is 
up|Mtmntly impdiLASiiiblc; stall events, tho Rirghiz could not mention a 
uinglecol between tho Tent-igar nnd tho mouth of the Muk*su. It is 
^piito p.vsible that there may be lucuns of crosHing it, but tliat for want 
of an object these have never been explored. The wintering places on 
the lower Muk-uu are easily reached from Juilgou by tho valley of tho 
river and near Altm-mazar lies the track over tlio Tots-agar, one of the 
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■ciLBiefit ooIb evon for cainolfi. Slorcover, tlio vftlluy« the Muk-su Ati J 
Surkhabp botwetn Kichik’-Karaiuiik and Jailgaa ejnu vtiiy thiulj' in* 
habited* owning to the ^antof good wintering places iw that cHrection. 
The summer paatuiugee ora od the heuJ-wateiu of the Kiehik-KHramuk- 
sn, Obi-3wxnltu, and at Tapehek* 

All tho rangea, together with their oKahoots, form a largo nniuber of 
lougitudinnl aad tniiiaverso valleys^ the lengeat of theas being that 
which jutorrenM between Peter tins lireat and Karategbin raugos* and 
whieh IS mostly occupied by the course of tho Surkhnb, including in its 
wostenimoat end the Obi-garm flowing east to tho Surklmb, uml tJie lliok 
running west to unite with tho Kafimidnm* 

The watoiahcd betwoon these two rivers ia imiicrceptiblo* the valluy 
of Dashti-bidLin (quailit" plain)* whore they riae, being a high ateppo, 
such as are common in the highhiuda of Coiitral Asia, lor it may bo 
established aa a rule that every wide level valley baa tlio characteristics 
of a atepi^r in the total absenco of trees and hushes, even on the sloftoa 
of tlio margining monntains; it ia only in deep scclndetl glcuu that 
arboreal vegetation appears, in Uio Bteppc-llko forniM of plants which 
grow Farnlac^, feathered gmsa {Mpa% haby-gTass (tuMOirwhs 

and various kinds of wonawoinL These upland plateaus 
afford admirahlo Bummor paaturngc for the nomads, Dashti-bidan la at 
this aea«i>n occupied by entaimpujeutji of Ujsbcka of Jlissur of tho Kalluk 
tribe; on this steijpo are tho sources of the Iliak and Obi-gurm-darut. 
Ascf^ndiug one of tho bcad-slYXsaniB of the first of thcae rivers M,Oshanin 
found iiiAt after proocoding along the bnik some distance the track left 
the wntor’s ctlge, approaching it again after a w'hilo. >o perceptible 
difference having been noticed in tho level ho thought he was following 
tho same river, and was Hurprbsed oil observing Istur the water 
in an oppeeitc direction, proving that ho had crossed tho watershed 
between the Itoains of the Kafirnahan and Surkhab, boro undivided by 
the smallest eminence. 

As we have Buld, the hirgcr, eftotem part of the longitudinal valley m 
occupied by the cemrso of tlic SurhUab, tho northerly branch of the Anin- 
tiarla, known tinder tlirco names. Its upper sti'eam Is the IvisiUu of 
the Kara-liirghiiE: in Karatcgbin itself, among Tadjtkn, it bears the 
name ofSurkhab, and in its lower counflo it is called the \ aklish. The 
sonrccM of the Snrkbab in tho Ahii arc largely f«l by the meUiug huows 
of the Traufi-Alai range, Tho red. day ao widely diatributed in that 
mngo mingles with its water and lends to it a ruddy tinge, which Uuk 
- canted two of its names, Surkhab and Xiail-su, i- c, rod water. But the 
zuuDO la not appropricte w'hen applied to lower parts of the river, for 
after r&odving tho dirty grey water of the ifuk-sn it tuwmues a brown 
colour. 

The Upper Surkhab Valley ia called I>aaht-i Alwi (Alai Plain), or 
simply AUi, and citeiids to a low hill which ia the waterqiartms 
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betweca the Kawhgnrian Kkll^u (tributAi^ of tho Kashgar-diiriu) iml 
tho Snrkhab," Otcit this low ridgu or hillock IicjS tho Tc>o,d to tho Tan- 
mumiD Paas.f M. Oshaom ia of opinion that tho lower limit of the 
Alai shonhl be fixed at tho west end of Kotta-KaraaLuk, ilcio tho liTcr 
ontorB ft porgo, ami complotcly tUore its character. Eoat of Katta- 
Korumak tho va1]o_v is throttphoat wide, and only below Dtkraut-kurgan 
spnru of tho monntaiiui press npon the Hpht fuank,, while there isouotigh 
level epnce on tlio left sido botween tho river and tho monniains. West 
of Earamiik the gorge continues without a break h) the mouth of the 
Hero the Sorkhab flows in a single channel, and the road is 
mostly high above the writer, only descending now und again at the 
cutuarieu of siiiiall strcaius, whore there aro level spaces of no groat 
extent, ^sear tho mouth of tho Muk-au tho valley widona on the left 
bank of tho Surkhab and iu nomowlmt unevon; through it tho river has 
eroded a deep l»eth Fnrttier west tho valley prcKenta a snceession of 
trough-aliaped extensions, uidted by gorges formed by spurs hemming 
in tho river. To avoid th<®e narrow places Ihd road leaves the river 
ami follo^va a ^ido ravine, then crossing the spur rejoinn the Surkhali, 
Below Katta-Kaminnk tho following poases across lateral spurn occur;— 
Jtilghiz-arcba, before reaching Eiehik-Karamnk wintering plat'#Sarigui 
and Eashka-Hhiruk, between Kichik^Kammuk and Atcbik-Alma; Mainak 
und Jubterek, before coming to tho valley of Obbmnka; Turpi Rnd 
Obi-yasinant uear NImichi-liolo; 3Iuguk, leading to tho lower Muju- 
harf. Of these the only important one is Turpi, which is 2500 fool 
above Nimiohi-bolc. But tho road does net alvrays eiroumveut tliose 
gorges, oocasiunnlly it goes right through them, along Icilgou of rock 
ascending und deucending, hero and there artifioially snpjKiirtcd from 
the sido by wooden props, to which the Ttusslans in Turkktaa have 
given the name of halioschikt, i, c« little balconies^ Tlicse are [dies 
driven into the side of the mountain, uupperting beams upon which are 
thrown brushwood, enrtli, and stones, so as to form artificial ceruiees. 

In tho wider parte the river frcijuently divides into aeveral arms, 
hut novorthok-ss it is nowhere and at no season of the year fordable. 
All tho trougli-liko extonsioiiB have been apparently at somo time lake*. 
At all eventB. traces of raiawl beaclies forming tomiM.'os are everywhere 
x^pparent. These are first scon outulde Kumtcghiii at Kuttn-Karumuk, 
where they aro pnrtieulaily well developed. They arc invariablj" throe 
in number. The uppermost uud oldest having been more subject to 
mpieuus action is less well preserved than the others, and is usually 
iudictated by clumps tom from and clinging to the hill-sides. The soil 
of these terraces is uluiOvt wholly alluvial, a niirturo of sand, sliingle, 

* Id nnler Ut avniti nmfuiitoii, M thi^iv diic » wmf rivcrt eF lUo aniQO of K EriL-an, it 
IlM been IhntgbtL odTuable tg ilv ihc Taitjik nanw ^rkbjib in jpcfikln^ of tltu rtver. 

t N&t TiTD'iiotirrtiii, an ermnunu^tj on wdid amjjs. Taa-fliumlD b uoiucUh'- 
Tau-HUUmD U Hid mfHintftin'a ittM. 
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cl.y, find thercfom i« t^^rcly cnltivaUd. for tl^e larg® unantity of 
TK>bl.k« prevcnta the plough ftvnn penetmting. '1 hori^mtal plane. 
espccLaiy of the upywrinost. Is liUghtly inchned, not more tVn - fr . 
to^arda the river ; their sides fall ahmptly at an angle ot U Betweeii 
theh>^'e«t terrace and tlie rivet there b a level esi^nsc, abo cov^ered 
with alluvial iloroaitis. In theso wldeninga of the valley the burfchah 
invariably flows by eeveml unoftf and the soil itt a l«tfe. ^ily erotled 
alluvium ; tluH eireumeUnoe, tjornbined with the rapidity of the cumnt, 
Bcoonntfi for the continual ebangefl taking plueo in the direction, depth. 

„B well as the numlxrr of channels into which the river divides. Tho 
troufflidike valley wideniugs, with their raujod bcachcB. occur nuKt 
frequently hetwoen tlio inowtlis of the Ohi-zunhn and Ohi-gann-dflruv 
where the 'I'illoges of Pillon, Gann, Ponil^L and Ali-galiaWu are 

Ab already statod* the Surhhab in KaT^iteghiii is imfordable. The 
laiit ford is on the VM>rder, near KtitLa*Karflmtik, lu RuMiaii temlorj ; 
but even licTe it is only after the end of August, i.e. when the Hummer 
floiale have Buhfiide.h that the river am be safely creosed Tlenoc throe 
bridges haveU'Cu thrown acro^fl the Snrkhah m Kamteghin; two nhovo 
the mouth of tho Muk-HU ftt Diivana and Bumhratehi, tho ihird l«low 
Garm, near the humkt of Saripuh They are all couatructed after one 
model in the following faBhioc : tough piers of altcmatorowBof ttmW 
and atones arc raisttl on cither hank, so ns graduaUy to i^ri.ne over the 
river the higher tho mure they overhang the water and dinunish the 
sTBin- timbers are then laid acri>6S to 6up,>ort tho roadway, wh.di is 
nUo of VHmgUB, earth, and shme^. These hridgi^ are V'O'^ 
shake even when erosBcd ou footj to rido over them requires tJie steadiest 
of uervi^ and some experience. There arc no cart, in Kniuteghm, and 
tho bridges arc therefore only wide enough to ndmit of single horscmion. 
TIandrmU are dispensed with iu these primitive constructions 

Bridges being «c few in niimhcr, cemmunieationflbetween tho scleral 
hftmlets on either bank are with dilHenlty mainlmned, and in onh-r to 
avoid long circuits it is customary to swim tho nver. In luirta where 
the channel is snlMiivided, tliis may Im done on horgehack, elsowhcte 
recourse must bo had to skinu i thcflC are tho entire skins of goats, 
sheep, cr cows filled with air. and snfficiently buoysut to support a man 
on tho surface. Sevcml sw iTiimeni are in the habit of roping themselves 
together when alKiut to cress, and the most oxi>erionoed takes lead. 
Those croesingB are not devoid of danger, ojijwcmlly lyhero the hanks 
nre procipitouB nnd the current very rapid, and doaths by drowning 

occur every year in tho Surkhub. , , . t 

^V^thiu tho liordom of Kamtcghin the Snrkhsb receives MVOial 

important tributaries, besides a large nnnilwr of minor feeders. The 
following join it on the right: Kichik-Karamuk-fiu, ObhzfiukUt Obi- 
kabud, Sorbokh, Obi-ilashta-Biab, Obi-muju-harf, and Ohi-gann-daria. 
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Those jill rise in the Krtmtoghin range, except the Obi-sHinkti, Obi- 
kubud, und Serbokb^ >vliieb burst thixuigh it in narrow gorges, difficult 
of access. They am the only obaunelB by wluch the melting snows on 
the Alni and Hbsar nnugos rench the Surkhab; they ate therefore more 
copiaUB tlintt all tbo others, osjiecially the Sorbokh. 

Tlio Obi-znitku U known to the Kirglu'K iiiulor tbo frefjnently re¬ 
curring imme of Kok’flm, ami is farmed of two rivers—the Lai-sii, flowing 
from the left, and the Tfluidi-kul, which may be regarded as the imront 
^lt^cAlu^ whereim the Lai-au is merely a tributary* Tbo 'ramdi-kul rises in 
the Alai range at the Tanik Pass. I’ho Lai-sit has its soume api>amntly 
iu tin* nffrihoota of the principal range near the pmw of Tinlvoye-davaii* 
Its water, judging fruui the nanio (Lai^an, I. e, dirty waterJ, nitiat be 
very thick, and it ia highly pTolnablo that this river is fed by glaciers, 
which give it a uinddy appoamnee* the more so ns the oolonr of the 
Obi-s^aTikii is a gmiiisb white* precisely similar to that of tbo combined 
Kaindi and Suak-su. the lot ter of which, flewrt from glaciers. Toivoids 
its month the I Ibi-Tunku divides into several channels in a wdde, (jobbly 
bed margined, on tw'o aides by well-defined terraces, and is fcnlable* 
3r. Oshfliiin and his party forded it tw'o mili?a abiwe ite month, and the 
water luirely reached the horsi/fl 1 telly, but the cummt was rapid, 
altbongb the river bud fallcu. At high water this tiiuift be a difficult 
and dangerous crossing* 

Tlu? Obi-kabnd is eornewhat greater than the last-mchtioucd river. 
Its sjonrccs are in tliu Alni and EisKar rungcs. Its npjMrr waters are 
incormtly named on nil existing mups Dulii-milia-adHl,* a corrupted 
form of n Imnilet whoso proper name is Dehi-mnllah-b^iJah b o, village 
of the ilnllah Hudal (probably sn early settler). The names of iulia- 
bitod places ure* it is well known, often applied to rivers flojviiig near 
them. 

At !he fwmrM* of the Obi-kobtid. os already stated, there are tw-o 
passes E one, the 'I'arak, to the viDagc of Sokh, in Ferghana ; the other, 
Yurkiteh, to the Zartifdian. Tlie rosids to these cols apparently bifurcate 

* {trimc Ojitml numea bocome dlBlortiHl on nmpa Thus YakubAk 

fr«|«rnt]v take* the pliipc of YBkkn-tegP Knflniialian appcius imteAd 

of lEulIrnihati (liiddea infidrij, KaJutolitam and Kb ritchkhllCa Inko the pllWW of 
Eitratchkl-kuni (roW)flm‘ Kaoiluk 

TItMO mutakrfl are anavoldohte. SurU and Kii^hix pioomaco » [nrlifUnelly, 
■Toilowiap KiiiK of UkC eyllnbles, that vtehoul bi Int^rprotcr (aDd these are BCAzecy 
HT-Virn Dn«r tlio vorda have teen repeated Mrcnl tiiirM, ena lEoy fnil la cotelt thu secixte. 
Tlktra i* yet anothnr nn>o for tetse miBUkei, In numy jnviiB of tlie coticitry haw 
rK^idtd people of Am? Talk race, Fervim naroM of pteow lave heem prcaurvtd: the 
iwople art midcTBlnodlii^ the mcoxiing of the wonts, of eoane distort Aieu. Anolosoua 
liutnocci BJB cTerywlmrt lo be tnr-l with In iflwnf CiornMUi uarnc*, o.ff. SehlliU- 

■dhm^, OraaleiLltouRi, and EuntalM-rif, havp bcvti vulj^tiicd inlo SeldiiiBhta, HaoW, 
Amtiur. To LiiaLiiBcv one toort rarac ia Cotilmll Asia, the river aiul town Saog-fdnhik 
BlRotfytng '^KiiToiinihMl hj BtOD»," boon oJtvred In KT^ro) wmy^ BiOd oppcBza ate 
I ha Bwji In tlie rormpled fortn Snngri-dn-gh. 
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nt tlic Tillage ef Dcbi-'mnllAh-liadiil, leekoiicd to Iw four tush or 20 
iiiilKi from Knbi-KhfiLt. Tbo Jofilo bj which tho Obi-kahiid bursts 
through the Kamtoghin raugu is said to bo very narrow, and hanily 
pmctlcablOt It has tinmoroiui tomioGfi, OpfKBite Khait, and but two 
iniloa flbcjvo its mouth, tho Ohi-kabiid di%-idi‘B into eevcrol anus, and 
may bo forded, though not without dilKeulty, owing to the depth and 
velocity' of the curront, AWo Khait tboro used to bo a bridge, Init it 
Tvau carried away during tho uiiusually high floods in 1878, Id its 
lower course tho Obi-kabud flows across a longitudinal valley of tho 
Karatcghin range. I'ho two HectiouB of this valloy fomuul in this way 
ara waterwl by two tributaries of Iho Kahiid mooting hero. The eastern 
poi-tiou is not above five tailoa long, and is occupied by the Obi-Kliait, 
at whose mouth is a villngo of tho B4iino namo. At tho head of tho valley 
is a small lake Kluinri-Khait (Khait pond), having no vieihlo outlet. 
Between tho lake and the sonreo of the Ohi-Khnit au eminonco may l>e 
ivmarketl from tho foot of which this river flows, fed by the water of 
tho lake wlilch filters through a crack in tho rtDcka. 

Tho wostem sectioii of the valley is much the greater, measuring 
12 miles in length, and from two to three in width. It is wntored by the 
Obi-vasmau, 4 md is one of tho iuo«t populoun itiid fertile tractu in Kara- 
toghin; west of the Obi-yasman lies tho Soz Past#, leading to the Sorbokh, 
whilst south wards a road over the Turi>i Col doboueboB on the Snrkhal, 
The Sorbokh takes tho firat place among tho eight tributaries of 
the Snrkhtib. It bursta through the Karatcghifi range by the defile of 
Darai-Kamaran, a name applied on many lunpa to the wlwlo river. The 
hcad-watereef thoJsorbokli apj>aToiitly drain a wide tract of tho southofu 
slopes of the nissar range. From them, a« already mentionvd, ihi^ 
pa>:sos crofiS to the upjior Jiartvfshftti—the Piobnit, "V adif, and Pakshif, 
Noiir its mouth tlio river flows in a wide trausveuse valley with well- 
definetl terraciforni beaches ; at the haiLilet of Foiljeh it ia hndged, and 
at iti^ mouth tho river divides into several ann(H and is fowlable at low 
water, but oven so late os 2dth. Augast (lat September), when ?lT. (Tshauin 
saw i t. the w'ater wens too high to l>e safe. 

Of the loft aflluonts of the Siirkhab wo slLall only dwell on tlio 
Muk-sn ami Khulliiis. Jfone of the other* deserve to 1)0 called rlvonj t 
they aro merely strcanilets, for tlie crest of Peter the Great range cltwely 
aligns tho Surkhflb. Lot ua begin w'ith the Muk-an, and dt-seribe the 
oTTigraphy of its tipper basin, though it does nut belong to Karateghin, 
but forms part of Ferghana. 'Hd* locality was visitoil proviouitly to 
M. Oshanin's ojtjaylition by L. F. Kiiistenko in 1378 aud J. F, Mushketof 
in 1877* LhiF neither of Ihoin wcut bey ond Altin-marar, and therefore 
much additional information has been gained by H* Oshanin, 

Altiu-mnnar lies at the southern foot of the Tem-agar Pass, sitnatcil 
in a much lower part of tho I'nins^Alai range, 2842 feet in height. 

The ascent of tho pass is very gradual from the sido of Alai; it eon* 
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Unuca the iThole way by thu Ihiz-ao, o. left aftiuent of tlio Surklialj, 
The tmaijvcTBo defile occtipied by the counje ef the Tu 2 -bti beam the 
itame of and AltiuHlsra.' It ia 50 eoHcb and ban a full 

in that distaitce of IflW fyot^ so that the roud is vciy goodt euaily 
travelled even vrith cumels. Tlie d^t8<^ent from the Terte^ttgar Pmjw, on the 
other hand, is very short and steep, but perfectly safe. The height cf 
AUin-mazar htus l»ecn estiuoated at the same os, or a little over, that gf 
IJamut-kuTgan. Altin-tiiazar ii the name of the toml) of a Mnssnlman 
saint, Hodja Feziloianda, ii descendant of the KhaUf Oiiuir^ It iu siteate 
at Knta-Kushta, which ctimprises a fiwjMai or flat overgrown with trees 
und bushes, and a few fields with a nearly wholly abandoned Kirghiz 
wintering place. 

Three rivers unite at AUm-niazar* viz. the Suak-eu, Eaindi,. and 
Sel-flu, to form the which flows by several ohanneb in a pebbly 

valley about H mile wide. On the sontli it is con fined by a lofty ridge 
which rises directly from the valley, without anj' Loterni'e'iliate heights, 
oiHLsiderably above the snow-line. Directly opposite Altin-mazar three 
peaks xiBo from this ranges vii. iShilbeli, Sandal, and Mnz-jilga, The 
firet and oastcrtiiinQst fills the angle fortued by the unicm of the viillej s 
of the Sebsu and Bluk^eu; Mnz-jilgn is the wX4stomtn0iat of the three. 
Beyond, the range is Invisible oitber from Altin'mazar or TersHugar 
Pass, being hidden by the summits of tbo Trans-Alai MountainB. Bandal 
is tbc highest of tlie three peaks (23,t>50 feet) though tbo others are not 
much below it. The snow-fine npiiears to be below the half <if tbeir 
height. However this may be. these arc among the highe:;! mountain ft 
of Central Asia. The view of them from Altin-nioj^r and Tere-agnr 
Pass is superb. Nothing intervenes between the obfierver and their 
t,umniit! 3 , and owing to their being ho near they appear to shoot up to 
the stv. M. Oshanin had seen nothing in the Alps, tlie Caucamis, or 
Central Asia to equal the wonderful effect produced by their rugged 
grandeur. 

Two small gladois descend from tlie slopes of Sandal, cecb of them 
probably less than a mile long and 230 yards w'ido at their lower ends. 
They terminate before reaching the valley, and appear to be either 
whoUy inaocesaiblo or at all events very difficult to approaeih. Their 
lateral and terminal moraines are distinctly viEtible, medUl they have 
none, for they receive no tribniarigs. These glaciers w'ere described bj" 
Kostenko, and were inserted oa maps, but a third also represented as 
dcsoending from the mountains near the month of the Koifuli ihK* not 
apparently erist. 

Of the three rivers forming tlio Muk^u, the Bel-su flowing north¬ 
west contributes the greatest volume of water. Its valley is similar to 
that of the 3tuk-su, the bed being composed of pebbles and sand and 
the river divided into tftvoral chanaels. On the left it is bemmod-iji by 
. * AUbiun-dari, aeooirli.ii{|; te Fedchonlto^ Tux-anui ia SIttvLkrtora muititive. 
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the alojMB of Xoniit .Sliilbeli, jiinl on the right by lower IiillM. Both 
tieeeo&d verj' Btt'eply, urnl in plntKe alinost precipitoualy, to tho YfiJley, 
which la 1^ whk% This is lU- character for n iliMtauco of 12 miJes, 
when it k closed by u ghicior from btsiieath which the Scl-flu issues at 
several placee. Tho glacier which has given its name to tho river (Bel 
in Kara-Kirghiz dialect signifies glacier) k rgmiod of two principl amis 
unitiog at its end, Tho finit and largest of the two octmpiwj the apper 
extension of the Scl-au, valley, uad therefore lies north and sutitb. It in 
cloeed on the east and west by lofty snowy pcahs seen from below 1o 
extend for 10 niLlcs, After that they open out and their continnationB 
arc invisible; on the south no peak appears to bonnd the head of tho 
glacier. There is therefore an abseuco of dnU for en estimate of its 
length, but in any case It cannot IsJ leas than 13 iiiilca long. 1 fence It 
is a glacier of the first rank. M. Oshnnin's cxpcilition named it 
Fedebenko ^ iti honour of the traveller. 

At tho lower end FodcUenk* glacier is joined by nnother whicb 
occupies the Taminos defile. TJds latter i& much shorter and has » 
gonoral east end wjfst direction. The whole widtii of the lower end of 
the glacier is 1| mile. The tomiinal moraino is only visible in places, 
in other parts a vortical ico^wall 210 feet high is presented to view, and 
scattered about its foot are hugo lumps of ice, Tho end of tho glacier 
is irregular, hnlging outwanls. It partly enters the valley of tho 
Balnnd^Kiyik, opening on the east into the valley of the Bebsu, The 
glacier nearly cloees the month of the Fhiland-Kiyik valley* leaving only 
a narrow entrance '2«0 feet wide. According to old iuliabitants of Altin* 
luaz&T* there aro years when tho glsoior entirely closes tho exit of tho 
Buland-Kiyik valley, obliging tho river to form a hike above tho icy 
linrricr. The water then oontinuca to riflo till it bursts through tho ice* 
producing in this way sorionH liouds in the valleys of tlioSel and Ulnk-sin 
An intiniilation of this kind is rccortled to have taken placo abont ten 
yeaiB ago, when many of the fertile tract'ii were entirely swept away. 
At present tho glacier is again apisarcntly advancing. M. Oslnvnm and 
his party were there on the l2/24th September when the pnts'igo of the 
Bidand-Kivlk was 420 feet wide, ami tho ioe formiKl an arch at this 
spot, Thivo days later they found tho arch broken, and the passage 
nsrroweil by blocks of ioe to 280 feet. That part of tho glacier towanls 
the valley of Bolarid-Kiyik prceonts a terminal moraine, and there the 
glacier may be ascended, bnt where it finishes with preoipitaiis sides it 
cannot bo approached without danger owdtig to constantly falling stonct'. 
Unprovided wuih either guides or regular mountaineering outfit 
31. Oshanin did not venture to go further, the woro so ns he had not 
tho necessary experionoo for such work, bnt he cl imbed on to the glacier 
and 6ftw its medial tnoraioe. A rising wind and tho threatiitiing aspect 
of tho sky also conduced to turn M, Oshanin back after passing 
two hours on the glacier. The slopra of tho surrounding mountains at 
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its ©Dd d&Ktnd very stiHjply, And it U ijiiite impossible to dimb tiiom* 
M* OsbiuiiQ oauld tbtsrcfijra obtain no distant vi&w of the snrfaco of tbo 
glacier or count ils modial mcnraines. At AltiD-matar^ however, bo met 
an old sportanian who iu his youth Imd frequently viHited the glacier on 
hunting oicarsioiWi after ibex, and according to his report tbo glacier is 
20 mili» long- from it there is a pass to Darn'OE, known as Kauhal- 
ayoh, or the long-legged. It deboncbcB in the valley of the Vaudj ; only 
the moat experience niouQtaiiieera von lure thbi way, and for hovoral 
sumnien not a soul hii# traversed it. The glacier being within the 
Kuosion frontier, and easily reached from Alui, it iu to Ijc bojjed tliat 
toiiio one will undertake its cxplomtion at no dietnnt future. It should 
be added that tbo lower end. of the glacier is al>uut 9000 feet. 

The Baland-Kiyik which, au already staled, joins the Sebsu on the.- 
right, has no glacier at its eonree and its water is therefore Iraiis- 
parent and green. It flows in 4 valley eitendliig from eaut to west. 
Three passes lead from its head^wntent; tbo Kokul-bel debouching on 
Kom-knl, the Kaindi on the river of that name, and the Tnkhta-korum 
on Poliz, and thence to the Jlurghab, L e, into ^highnan (Shugnau). 
M. Oshanin followed the last mentioned, but after proceeding 10 mdes 
along the Baland-Kiyik was obliged to turn bock for the [lath proved 
quite impraeticahle for laden horaeu. The Kirghiz utfoally avoid thia 
RianroiV pas b}' first aBceuding tiio Kaindi from Altin-mazar, and then 
crossing the pass of tliis ntune into the valley of the Baland Kiyik whei-o 
it presents no special difficulties. £ut this route was not avaiUble for 
.M, ttshonin as the Kaitsdi col^ at all times ooverod with iiorjietttal snow, 
was iinuaually blocked owing to the heavy snow'fall of the preceding 
exceptionally sevorci wunter, TJVTdle they were there a Kirghiz arrived 
who related how ho got bis honie aeroAi!i by placing felt under its feet 
and thus kept it above tbo snow. With thoir large number of pack 
HuimalB however M. Oshanin and his party could not attempt such u 
mode cf proceeding. His personal survey therefore of tho head-w'attrs 
of the Muk-sn was limited to the course of the Sol-su and tho lower 
part ef the Baland-Kiyik valley. Of the other two rivora which form 
the Miik-su ho only saw the moutlvs. Loth the Suak-eu and Kaindi fiow 
th«jugh defiles from east to west, at their jumrceii rise lofty iLtonti tains 
covered with perpetual snow which are visibla from Tors-agar. Tbo 
Siiuk-su iK,uesfrom a glacier; this was evident from the cohiUT of its 
water and was confirmed by hearsay reports, 'J'he river is auriferous, 
and I he Kirghiz have for a long time obtained gold alluvium, but in 
small quantitiee. It flowi* in a very uarrow defile,* while tho road up 
the Kaindi is rejrorted lo bo without any great difficulties. 

As !H.bovo Btuted, tho confluenoo of these three rivers, the iiuak-sn, 
Kalnd), DJad Scl-eu, fotta the Jluk-su. This river fruin AUin-mazat to 

" U. Avarduf a mul [iDm. tbo Kiatcn of iLc Suuk-4U, Itnilln^ lOitiM tlie 

Triioa-ALd, to Ara)-|nii]gi:li at tbo aortboni end of Tui-ctArfi dirfLIjt, 
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ita estuary in only known from Te[»rL Centrea of popnliition, !<*. 
’wintorinnf plaoca of Kirghiz^ am only niiot with At its mouth, not far 
from which is o. bridge at Liaksk, a wnntoring resort. The greatBr ^lart 
of the Miifc-en is said to Iw very narrow,, the road in carded along 
t:i>nuccB, and ia im]>racticable for laden horses. Eiron iJcdeetriaiM 
catinct poKB it in winter, on aoootint uf the ehow' wliieh fills the defile. 
Aeconlmg to the Kara“Kirghiii, nt ono day^s march from Altiu-mazar 
there is a vmterfiJI on tho jUnk-sUt hik ajiaaiM^ lengths, ar fmni 33 to 
4(1 feet high. Other Kirghui dcnietl its existoneev Tho rstuan* of tho 
.’\I«k-su is near DutabmtehL lions tho dver flovi'u iu several channels, 
with a rapid stream and with dirty bniwn w'ator. 

Another loft afllnciit of the Surkhah is the Khullia-S which in its 
upper con me from its sunnso to Tabi-dain Injanj tlic name of Vakhin. 
The expedition only saw the mouth of this rivep. Its valley is sejmmted 
from that of the Surkhab by Peter the Great range, ami from that of 
tho Vandj'iib by still loftier monjitainH, A m already atated, tho Khnlliaa 
near its mouth burais through Peter the Great range, and only tlml 
part of its oonrse below' the gorge bdougs tt> Kamteghin. Its valley is 
w’holly com prised in Dnrwaz, and therefore will be oonsidered later on 
in tho dencription of the last-named country, 

Karateghin is inliabitcd by two races, tho western jmrt by Tadjiks, 
the eastern by Karo-Kirgbiz, only in its wcetcnuncwt oorntfr, on the 
Lcad-watera of the Obi-garm-daria, are tbo summer paT^tumges of the 
Uzbek tdbc of Kallnk, who ia w-mter remove to Hisaar. The Tadjik 
territory appears to bo gradually extending upwards and infringing 
nfjon the Kirghiz camping grounds on the onst. Forty years ago the 
whole Snrkhab valley above the Ohi-kabnd wiis said to have Ixilouged 
to Kara-Kirghiz. At the present time the tract botvfoon the mouths of 
the Old-kahud and Obi-zanku is eocupiod by Tadjika, and it is only 
above the last-named river tliat encampnionts of Eam-Kirghiz are 
ooDtinaons. 

Tho Tadjiks, as all over Central Asia, lead a seiloutaiy life. Their 
vjllftgfiR are numerous, but not largo. 3Iany of tho hamlets number no 
more ttn*Ti five houses ; Garni, the capital of Karateghiu, has ciily fiOO 
hotUKS, Of towns proper Ihoro are none, not even a trading centre or a 
bazaar. Forts are oonstnicted at Garm, Mnjn-harf, Obi.gsim, Kani- 
donak, and Kulai-liabi-ob. Most of tho hamlets are ou tbo control 
Stirkhab, between the estuaries of the St.iTbokh and Garm; still dea^r 
is iba iKJpnlation in the valley of tbo Obi-yasman. The tributary 
vaUeys of the Snrkhab are it appears, from hearsay information, thialj- 
|»opnlsted. 

Agricnlturs is tho chief occupation of tho Tadjiks. They produce 
enough corn m Karatcghin to nnpply the Upper Zarafshan and T>.irwaz. 
The fields are of two lunda: tbose which depend on the rainfall for their 
water supjdy, and thoee arUficially irrignted. Tho latter are com para- 

s 3 
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tirely inaignificant, beoatue they roqniro level surfaces on which to 
admit tho water. The soil of the shore beaches, as already remarked, 
does not usually admit of culture, owing to its nature and tho immense 
quantity of pebbles, which prevent the plough from penetrating. Irri¬ 
gated land is therefore only seen in small plots, with the exception of 
tho valley of tho Obi-yasman, which is irrigated throughout. On the 
flooded lands are sown common millet (Paairam Italian millet 

{SHaria i/a/ico), lucerne, flax, tobacco, melons, water-melons, vegetables, 
such as carrots, onions, beetroot, turnips, and cabbage, in small quanti¬ 
ties, besides maize and cotton occasionally. Cotton is very little culti¬ 
vated, and M. Oslianin only saw two small patches of it near Ctarm. It 
is liable to perish, owing to early frosts, without yielding any return. 

Near the hamlets all the hill-sides which have any soil at all, and are 
not too steep, are cultivated. These depend on the rainfall for their 
gtipply of moisture. Some of them are at a great height above tho 
valley, and often on such steep gradients as to bo approached only w’itb 
difficulty. Nevertheless tho Karateghinians contrive to till them with 
a plough yoked to a pair of bullocks. They bring their com home in 
sledges, a practice common in other mountainous districts of Turldstan, 
and in the Caucasus, Suanotia being an instance in {>oint. Tho sledges 
are short, light, and famished with a pole, to which the}* fasten a pair 
of bullocks in the usual way. Tho non-irrigated land is for the moat 
port sown with wheat and afterwards with barley. The seed-time is 
always in spring, never in autumn. 

Tho hamlets are surrounded with gardens, which are of great use to 
tho inhabitants. Tho most common of tho fruit-trees is the mullierry of 
l)oth kinds, white and black; tho fruit dried either in tho sun or in 
ovens is an article of food, and is known as tut talkan. It keeps well, 
and forms an agrocable relish in winter when eaten with bread. Besides 
mulbeny, peachc^ apricots, grapes, plums, cherries, apples, pears, 
quinces, and walnuts ore cultivatetl. Only two kinds of fruit-trees 
grown in Turkistan aro not raised in the Karateghin valleys, viz. figs 
and pomegranates. All tho above-mentioned fruit-trees are cultivated 
at Kalai-khait, and apricots thrive as high as Znnku. The wild apple 
is mot with at Atchik-alma, not far below Kichik-Karamnk. Besidos 
the cultivated sorts, the people of Karateghin also roako uso of wild 
fruits. Those are plentiful, especially in Lower Karateghin, below the 
month of tho Sorbokh, a kind of plum, yellow and red, about tho size of 
a cherry, being jiarticularly frequent. Tho Tnrki name for this is tag- 
alincha, or “ mountain cherry.” Tho other wild fruits aro nut, apple, 
haws. Urberry, and pistachio (very rare). 

Cattle breeding is with tho Tadjiks of secondary importance; and 
what strikes one as strange is tho almost total alisonce of asses, so 
common among Tadjiks in other i>arts of Turkistan, in tho valley of the 
Zarafshan for instance, in the district of Khodjond, and in Ferghana. 
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Oxen are exclusively used for field work. They possess a very peculiar 
kind of goat, small with very long ooarso hair nearly reaching to the 
ground. They spin the wool of their goats and sheep, and make cloth 
or stockings of it; their cloth gaiters are a characteristic feature of their 
costume, and that of the inhabitants of the upper Zarafshan \ alloy. 

Though siipplying their wants for the most part with home produce, 
the Karateghinians are not wholly independent of imports. These are 
cotton and iron. Cotton and the materials into which it is made are 
brought by itinerant merchants from Ferghana; iron comes from 
Darwaz. The trade is exclusively one of liarter, for money is very 
scarce, though Bokharian and Kokandian tengas of the value of 20 
copecks • each are current. The chief exports are com and furs (marten 
and fox). Com is sold by measure. The unit is the haiwtam, oiual to 
15 bowls or 45 liuhetAost filled to the rim. The inconvenience of this 
standanl, which must vary in every case according to the sire of the 
seller's head, must Iw very great, notwithsUnding which it u in 
universal use in Karateghin. In the summer of 1878 a batman of wheat 
was worth 10 tengas, i. e*. 2 roubles (4s.), at Garm; but in the winter of 

1877-8 it rose to double that price. 

Very many Tadjiks of Karateghin hire themselves out for service 
mostly as saraiMutsni, i. e. labourers about a caravaiUMsrai, in which 
capacity they are mot with in all the larger towns of Russian Turkistan 
and Bokhara. This is in fact their exclusive monopoly, a class of 
occupation for which their tried honesty and great strength well fits 
them. They have almost driven all rivals out of this branch of industry. 
Their attachment to their country is another very marked feature of 
the Karateghinian character; a man who has put by a little money 
invariably returns homo, lajnng out the wages he has earned in the 
purchase of cotton yam which has alw'ays a ready sale in Karateghin. 

Eastern Karateghin is inhabited by Kam-Kirghix of the Kara-tait 
Tupchuk, and Uidireha tribes. Their winter quarters are in the valley 
of the Surkhab and on the lower Obi-Zanku, Kichik-Karamtik-su, and 
Muk-su; their summer ^^asturage*^ as far as the snow-lino on the southern 
skirts of the Alai and the northern slopes of Peter the Groat rank's. 
Here they lead their usual semi-nomadic life engaged in cattle bree^ng 
but also growing a good deal of com round their winter habitations. 
Some of tlmm sow as much as twenty batmans and obtain on an average 
a yield of sixfold. Their system is one of sharing half and half. The 
rich Tnan supplies his poor neighbour with seed and lends him oxen to 
plough his land and get in his harvest. He never remains near the 
cultivated fields for his w'oalth consists chiefiy in cattle, and this obliges 

• At the present exchange (18SS) a copeck U worth about a Cartliing of our money. 
20 cojacka would be therefore 5J. 

The akull-capa generally worn hy all Malionuncdiuui in Central Alia from Boa?ta 
to China. 
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him to seek tho hif^hor bolt«. TIio grass near the winter quarters is 
rvscrve<l for winter use; to obtain it the boasts must scrape away the 
snow as they invariably do in all parts of tho Kirghiz step{>c8. Hill-sidcs 
swept by tho violent winds are best suited for this purpose. Little 
snow and much wind is tho Kirghia idea of a favourable winter. Neither 
inan nor beast mind the severity of the &oet provided tho snow is not 
too thick and tho winds strong enough to blow it away; otherwise the 
animals rerish from starvation. One such disastrous season happened 
in 1877-8. and was felt keenly by the nomads in Karateghiu and tho 
Alai. M. Oshanin hoard many complaints of that inclement winter and 
convinced himself they were not exaggerated. It was tho same all over 
Central Asia. Even on the lowlands snow remained a long while un« 
melted, and in Tashkend slodgOHlriving lasted a month, with the ther¬ 
mometer as low as — 22® IL (— 17® Falir.); tho mountains were of course 
thickly covered, and parts of the valleys to a depth of 14 feet. Then 
followed severe frosts without wind, instead of tho usual violent gales 
common on the highlands. The cattle sought in vain for food and 
began to lose strength, their owners tried to stave off the evil time by 
feeding them on grain reserved for their own use, hay they never store 
for winter; at last the com was all gone and starvation stared them in 
tho face, Tho few who had money bought flour and millet in tho 
Tadjik settlements. But tho horses had by this time mostly succumbed; 
the survivors were so weak from want of food as to be hardly able to 
move, and tho Kirghiz whoso habit was to ride no matter how short the 
journey he hatl to make, was obliged to set out on foot and walk forty 
or fifty miles to fetch a sack of flour, weighing about a cwt, and return 
with it on his bock. In tho Tadjik settlements com was dear,* tho 
harvest of tho preceding year having been a failure, and tho reeorvea 
had been oaten by tho cattle. Prices roee enormously and 20 copecks 
(5d.) were paid for a tiuUteka of millet. Tho Kirghiz herds, particularly 
the sheep, died off in large numlicTS. Individuals who had owned 
2000 he^ were left with fifty in spring, and horses became so scarce 
that when M. Oshanin visited the country the year after this terrible 
season a bowl of kumiu (maro*s milk) was considered a rarity. The 
camels fared Iwtter, and here let us remark that tho Karateghin and 
.\lai Kara-Kirghis are tho only people who keep, besides the two-humpetl 
camel (Cam. baeirianus) the kothuude, a cross between tho Bactrian 
species and the one-humped camel, llio one-humped camel (Camelu* 
dromedariu*) is never bred in this highland country. Neither are yaks 
(Porpkaf/u* gmnnim$) domesticated in Karateghin, though mot nnth on 
the Alai above Katta-Karamuk, and M. Oslianin saw a herd of these 
animals at Maroai, five miles to the cast of Daraut. 

In conclusion, a few remarks on tho roods. Those in Karateghin, a* 
in all other mountainous districts, ore mere tracks, wide enough for pack 
animals to pass in single file. Tho chief rood lies along the right l»ank of 
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the Snrkhab, and is open throughout the year, though communications 
are occasionally interrupted for tlays together by violent storms, bomo 
of the villages lying in lateral defiles are inaocosMble in winter, and 
their inhabitants remain cut off from the rest of the world. The route 
taken by Ohhanin is not particularly diCBcult, though steep ascents and 
descents are frequent, and among its other incidents are hanging cor¬ 
nices. bridge with a lively vibratory movement, &c. The section 
between the mouth of the Obi-gann*daria and Ali-galiabon is perhaps 
the worst, for hero there are two very sudden ascents, and the track lies 
along ledges of nearly precipitous rocks a great height above the river; 
no actual dangers, however, have to be encountered, since it was repaired 
for the passage of the Bokharian troops, when 500 to 1000 men wore 
rcporte<l to have worked at it for ten days. Formerly accidents of a 
fatal kind were not uncommon. The chief olwtaclos to communications 
are the bad forxls across the Obi-kabud and Obi-ranku, which in June 
and July, after a snowy winter, are not altogether safe. The road along 
the opposite left bank of the Surkhab, judging from hearsay information 
and the general topography, must be much worse than the one describetl. 
Peter the Great range is close to tho river, and numerous torrents 
descend from its snowy summits to join tho Surkhab, cutting deep 
ravines in its steep sides, and afford serious obstacles to the construction 
of a road. 

From tho foregoing it should not however bo inferred that Kara- 
teghin may serve as a convenient route for a strong military force, or 
even for a large caravan. Tho difficulty in obtaining forage in sufficient 
<inantity would be great, and grass is not alwaj’S met with, particularly 
in Central Kamteghin, between tho mouths of the Sorbokh and Obi-kabud. 
Lucerne is sown in sufficient quantities only to supply the wants of the 
people, and barley mixed with wheat is also sparingly cultivato<l. Hence, 
although tho nearest rood from tho Hissar Valley to Kashj^r |iaases 
through Karateghin, it will hardly bo available for largo parties if the 
trade between these places were ever to liccomo of importance, an event, 
however, not at present to bo anticipated. In such case tho circuitous 
route vi& Samarkand, Jizak, Khodjenil, Osh, and Terek-davan, will bo 
found 8U|H}rior to tho direct Karateghin road. But for small parties of 
twenty to thirty men with thirty to forty pock animals, tho last-named 
is much preferable and comparatively good. 

3. Dabwaz.* 

Darwaz was till recently an independent state, ruled by its own 
Shab, who acknowletlged fealty to tho Ameer of Boklmra merely by 
sending annual presents, and those were olwaj's reciprocat^ by the 

• M. Oshaiiln wus ool binuelf in Danrox. The only pmoo to vuit it in recent 
times was Dr. Ilegel, a tnin*latleo of whose letters will be found in the ‘ Proceodinpi' 
for Jnlv IfWS (rol. hr. Xo. 7), with a nketch mnp of the countrr. 
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Ameer. In all internal affitirB the Shah acted independently. The laat 
Prince of l>arwa7. was Seradj-eddin>Khan, a relative of Mahouuned-sayid, 
.Shah of Karateghin. When the last-named prince wn« taken prisoner 
in 1877, and Karateghin finally united with Bokhara, Seradj-eddin pro¬ 
claimed his independence, and discontinued his customary tariuk or 
proaents. 'llieroupon the Bukhartan troops, commanded by Hndai- 
nazar-dutkha, the new bek of Karateghin, invaded Darwajt in December 

1877. The war was appjirently not attended by much loss of life, but 
it lasted till the a])ring of 1878, the deep snows and severe frosts of that 
season having caused its duration. Only one serious engagement was 
reported to have taken place near Kalu-Khumb, where the defenders 
lost 200 of their men, while tlio Bokharians, according to their own 
account, had only three men killed. At all events Darwaa was com¬ 
pletely defeated. The Shah was taken prisoner, and sent a captive to 
Bokhara, where he is still under snx^'eillance. Must of his family, includ¬ 
ing his heir, Muhonimed-.\f*al-Khan, e8ca|)od to the soutli-etist into 
Shughnan,and thence made their way to Ferghana, where they are now 
residing. In tlib way Darwaz Ixicame |>art of the dominions of Muzafar, 
Ameer of Bokhara, and Iludai-nazar-datkha was np|Hjintcd bek. The 
|)eople of Darwax, however, were not so easily pacified. At all events in 

1878, 5000 Bokliarian troo{)e, chiefly taken from llissar and Karateghin. 
almost denuding them of their garrisons, were stutione<l in the conquered 
country. 

Darwax is the mountainous region occupying the valley of the Pandj 
from Shugnan to Kulab, and the valleys of two large rivers, the \andj 
and tlie Khullias.* Its population apix*aiB to be much scattered, and 
consists chiefly of Tatljiks, a few nomad Kara-Kirghiz being met witli 
on tlio Up|>er Khullias. Comparatively little land is cultivated in the 
valley of this river; com is seldom sown, but tlie crop is chiefly cotton, 
which they barter in Kamteghin for wheat, Tlieir diet is sujiplemented 
by the fruit of tlib nmlbciTj' preserved for winter use, and cattle are fe*l 
upon its leaves. They keep no silkworms. Besides cotton, their exports 
are gold and iron. The iron ore is obtained near Fort Vandj, where it is 
said a whole hill is coni]Kised of it. 

Danvaz is a most inaccessible country. Tho only roatl by which it 
be eutere<l by puck trains is that from Garm to Kalu-Khumb, and 
along tho valley of tho Khullias. The other roads are more footpaths, 
only to be travelled by those accustomed to them. Even in Karateghin 
they spoke of them as “ such places as only tho people of Darwaz can 
poss, we cannot." Yet the Karuteghiniaiui are by no means contemptible 
mountaineers. Tho difficulties chiefly consist in tlie narrow cations 

* I>r. Rrgrl applim Ute noine “ Khullias ” to dvslgiiat'' a locality, not the rirer 
lUelf. Oo bis aketeb ina|>, tbe Domea ** Vakbia*balk ** and ** Yokab ** appear for the upper 
and lover ooorae of this river. As the Sorkhab, bovever, is also known as tho Vokab. 
it vuold be crinv« nfent and pro* aSJy ennvet to retain the name ** Khnlliaa** 
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fl&nkeil by lofty pTccipitoiift clifik witli n torruiit nisbiii^ ulong^ wt tboir 
fottU Hore thcro ia no le^lge or "cotnioo” to givo ft footing* rcoom^-i 
must be haJ to ft break-neck arrungBnient, tbougk the poaiift are not fjuito 
HO ba<l Rit tbcy nTo souictiiueft rvproaeiitwl* It wan tohl to M. t^alianiQ 
that tTftvt^lent in Darwax ’wem awuug ftlong bnaketb inja|ieiitlGHl from 
tliB face of the cliff, the manner of piogreiw Ixriiig thns, TJie toivellot 
got into the finst^baHkct^i^wunghitnaelf till he cftiightholil of the second, 
entered it. arid, wutinned tho lUBUOJnvre till lits had reaclted tho bat 
bfttikot* Thib KEvmed on tho face of it imiK«aible, fnr how coidJ baskota 
he hung from tho eliff bo far apart na to W beyond anft’fl length ? T)lc 
esplftimtion. however^ waa Hiniplo, and throw an entirely Eliffercnt light 
on th«io marvidloiU!i conl rivanct'e. Tho 3 " weroinon’ly a variety of the no- 
called ** lialociuica " to which alluBiou hna already been made, Ttiatead of 
being conatniclcil in the oniiuar}- maunor, tho horixoiital timlwrs let 
into the rock (iiBimlly light) worn oonnccted by trewtlc-work, and tiiclr 
outer ends foatened with ropes to projecting rocks and tr«!8. fionie of 
these bftleoniea are long, and oscillate under the feet of tho paaser-by. 
This, then, is the ciphnatiou of the story of swinging bafiketK. 

Some of them are boawloil over, but in anj' csujo tJiey will only bear 
the weight of a niftPt ““'i owing to their lifting aclilom Tviiaired, acfidonts 
to travellers; are not nnfrequent, Darvv'ai lifts no towns, not even ft 
Ito^iftftT or market-place, Imt merely a few fortn. the chief of which are 
Kftla-Kliuiab, Kalft-Vandj, ChOdara. and Tabi-dam, 

Knla-Khnnib stands on the right bank of the Pftmlj, and wns idwaj ft 
conisidcrtsd the capital of Dftrw'sz and the seat of its Shah, :New, sinoe 
tho union of Darwio! with Bokhara, it lirns Imcomo tho fttlmiiiistnilivo 
oentroand the resideiico of the Uk, Its citadel has tho reputation of 
great strength, and ia larger and Ijottor than Gftrnn It staiLsls st tho 
confluence of the Famlj find Khuiubou, whore tho former of thp#e rive« 
fiuWE in u single channoh and may be eittSSftd in sntninti and w inter in 
boats* Kala-lihnmb nnaus " fartresa of the pitcher " a name said to bo 
derive<l from a rock having the form of ft pitchtr near tho sonruo of the 
Ehuntbam This rock, after w hich tho river is aW ufliiieii, was destroy e.1 
hy BoklMirisn soldiera during the late war. 

From Kala-lvLnnib roads lead both up and dew-n the Pandj, ecitmlly 
bad in either diroctiou* The first upper road folkuvs the right liank to 
Djumardj at tlm mouth of tim Vandj* Djumardj is ft fort deniolbhcd by 
tlio Bokhariuns* Teu miles ffirther tho vftlley of tho Fftiidj becomes very 
nftrrow, and is known under the name of Yne-ghnlan. Here lies the way 
into Shngnan, only practicable for foot iMUMengers, though about lOO 
houses are scattered along it. 

From Hjujuardj aiiolhor Imek loads up the Vundj to tho fort of this 
name, five miles up tho river* Above Vandj there are but few inhabi¬ 
tants, As already Btated, from tho sources of the Vandj to the Muk-su 
there is a ]iaiiS, Kashal-ftyat, if a mere opening in recks can bo callixl a 
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pass; for it soome tlint OTiliiiiny mortals will not iittempt it: none but 
exporiDnowl monntainciPTH venture thut way* Another piUjA, Sargi, leads 
from the Vandj to tba valley of the Khnlltas* mill there ane probably com- 
nmniontiona from the ^Tamlj to tho Lower Murghab or Akan vuJJey in 
Xorthem Shnghnan or Hoaban* Xone of hifi infomiaiilB, liowever, eonld 
tell yi. Oahanin anytting abont lU Mont of the ovUlenco obtainable 
rolatwl to the road from KaTatoghIti to Darw'uz^ whijsh hIihU now bo 
described* 

In proceeding from Garni to Kala-KIiomb it is ncceiBary to keep 
along the right bank of the Surkhab to the hamlet of Saripnb where the 
river is CTOSSCil by a bridge. On the other aide the road bifnrtate*, the 
two branches reuniting at Fori Childara in Darwaz* One of tbesc tracks 
leads over the EamchiTak Pass, which hna already been Jescribcib* This 
is the befit of the two rontea, and ia reckon^ to !» hjdf a day’s jotimej% or 
nboiit 20 milcBt the snniiait of the pass being about half way* From tho 
pQ£B (lie Shat-ob rivalet is followed to Childara, situated on the right 
hank of the Khallins, near tho mouth of tho i^hah-oh* Tho traveller who 
has crossed Potor tho Great mnge by the Kamchirak Vaas wall find 
forests all the waj' to Childara, but ho can only como,this w'ay in snm- 
mcr, in winter nnother route has to be taken. 

The second wnntor road leads from SSaripnl down the kfl l^ank of 
the Surkhab to the month of tho KhtilliaB, and jotsscs to the other side of 
Kterthe Groat rnngo by tho gorge of this river* Here there is a ven^ 
narrow piece, which may however be avoided hy making n circnit and 
crtwHing the low Yafitch Paefi, whioh takes its nanio from thoKuratoghia 
hamlet on its summit. After leaving the gorge the traveller finds him¬ 
self in Darwu)!, which included the rorciuindor of the valley of the Khiillias. 
This river is only fordable in antumn and winter; it has iberofore been 
bridged Itolow Childara, near the hamkt of PoMhal* The whole distanoo 
by tho mute wo hiive just given, from Garm to Childara, is abont 40 
miles, divisible as follows t ' 

Gnim to Sdripul «■ * ■ -.. "I m-bCfl, 

To Jtouih of Ibe Kliullinji .. .. ** .. .. 20 „ 

,* Yu(itrli *■ ■* +* *H '■ ■■ ■■ -■ ^ IT 

,, Clilhlitta -■ ” ■* ” ■■ '* ■’ " 

W mites. 

AtChUdarn thosoiiiKier and winter roads meet* From tbis place a good 
road follows the right bunk of tho hhulliJis through a well oultivated 
and inhabited, valley. At Fort Tabi-dara on the left bank, about 10 
miles from Childara, tborc is a bridge across tho KhulUas* Hero tho 
tmvollor going to Sagti-dftsht leaves thfl river, and, uBsnmitig his jonmey 
pj he in sumiuor, tok*w tho direct route over tho ^akh-buiDi Pass, avoiding 
the defile of the Sagri-dasht* which falls into the bhnilias a little way 

* 5ec p, 2SS, 
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above Tabi-dara, and which U preferred only in winter when the other 
track bocomea impassable. Zakh-bursi has about the same elevation as 
Kamchimk: its asocut is steep and stony, but the descent is easier. From 
Tabi-ilara to Sagri-dasht the distances are, by the summer roatl 15 miles, 
by the winter 18. 

Having left Sagri-dasht behind him, the traveller Ims another range 
—the Darwaz—to cross, and hero he will pass from the basin of the 
Surkhah to that of the Pandj, a transition which is effected by traversing 
the Ilobu-ralsit Pass, somewhat lower, but steeper and more stony than 
the last. On its southern slope, astride of the Khumbou river, are the 
two hamlets of Hobu and Ilabat facing each other. These hamlets ore 
16 miles from Sagri-dasht and the same distance from Kala-Khumb. The 
last part of the road along the valley of the Khumbou is by far the 
worst. Hero the traveller has to make his way as ho best can along 
narrow Ic^lges, first on one side of tho river, then on the other, crossing 
and recrossing by 15 bridge*. Along wider parts of the defile there are 
a few scattered hamlets. 

The shortest summer route from Gann to Kala-Khumb has therefore 
a length of 78 miles, divided in the following sections :— 

Usrm to summit of Kamchlrak Pass 

To ChiltUm . 

„ TaU-Uaru .. .. . 

„ Ssi^rlHlasiit. .* 

„ Uobu hamlet . 

„ Kala-Kbniub . 


These distances aro of course merely approximate. Tho unit every¬ 
where in Central Asia is tho tash, a quantity varying in tho different 
localities, but generally considered to bo equal to 12,000 paces, eight 
versts, or rather over five miles. No attempt has been made to calculate 
distances in Darwaz with anything approaching to accuracy, for here, os 
in the more civilised parts of Central Asia, tho length of road is nmghly 
estimated by tho time it takes to travel it. It is obvious, therefore, a 
wide margin should be allowed for jiossiblo errors, 

A few words in conclusion on tho valley of tho Khullias above Tabi- 
dara, where this river is known as the Vakhia-balk. The valley con¬ 
tinue* tho tamo as before, i.e. is well peopled and cultivate<l. Three tash 
or 16 miles beyond Tabi-dara is Fort Ishtiun on tho Vakhia. Hence 
there is a direct road into Karateghin by Kalni-liabi-ob and Kalai-khait, 
(uossing tho Liuli-har\’i Pass. From Ishtiun to Kalai-khait is reckoned 
to bo half a day’s march. There are settlements in the Khullias (Vakhia) 
valley for some distance ab»)vo Ishtiun, and it is only in quite the highest 
p^^rts, whonco Karateghin may be reached by the Gardani-Kaftar Pass, 
that encampments of Knra-Kirghix are met with. This long Khullias 


10 milni. 

10 ,, 

m « 

16 „ 

16 „ 

78 miles. 
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vftUc 3 V tlien. In boaiiilGd on the north hy Peter tho Great range, while on 
the M>iitb riitH a etiU higher chain, whicli M, Oehaniti hjw namL-d tints 
Darwoz range* 

4 . Tiin Zarafhiun Glacier, 

.Sf. Muthiiiu/*t Sxj^oralioiL* 

M. MusiiJCETor^s narrsitive of his niscent of tbo Zamfehan glacier aj** 
pcsared in the /jresfi^a* ISSl^ No* 2* but haa not been tranalateil.t The 
month of Angoet (1880) was choseJii bccanae the riven* are then at their 
lowest, and the aoow line at its maximum height Fine weather maj' 
then be generally depended npon^ an intporiaut: OQnaideration in nach 
an entorpriHC, which nccesaltateH walking for ten diiya ever ico and enow, 
the estimated distance hei og BS iriilea. Meteorological Dheervations wore 
Undertaken by M, Xvanof, and n topographer of tho name of Petrof kept 
the route aarvey and took aketches of tho aceneiy'* The party %vore 
further provided with a dragoman or inteT|ireter by General Iranof, 
oomtnunding the Zarafkhau district, and an eaoert of eeventoeu Cetuacka, 
with two native guidea or jigita* By August tho uocesBary instminenta 
and Uu piemen Id were ready, and on tho Gth the cx{>edition started—a 
Caravan of forty horses^—from Ura-tiube. 

'rhey fimt w'ont south, crosaing the Tnrkistan range by the Anchi 
Paas, the summit of which they found to be 11,800 feet above oeudovoh 
From this point they could sec the Hiwsnr range, which oven at tlint 
distance apjNcarod much higher than the one they >vore on, and was 
covered by greater masses of snow and ice. TJie Upper Zamfehan or 
Matcha valley appeared ss a chasm or rift between the ranges, and 
seemeil incapable of sheltering a whole tribe of peoplo. Obnrdan w'ns 
reached at 0 p.n. the following night, tho effect of uiDunlight on the 
weinl outUnes of the mountains being very' remarkable. The Upper 
Zanifehau is One of thooe characteristic longitudinal valleys, the sides of 
which arc C!DnipoBe<il of unifunii days and schists, sandstone and horn- 
blende, the bed of the river being tilled with alhivluni of sand, loess, and 
conglomerate. As iar ns tho village of Pustigau chalk is met with* 
Wherever the sohlatose strata nro synclinal, the valley is somewhat 
wider and the sedimentoiy dejKiaits more marked. It is in thoso spots 
that the natives have erected their niicterahlo dwelling-plnccfl, harmcmlsiug 
in their MTetchcdncss with the stem asjiect of the uiotintaina* It took 
five days to travel about lOO miles from Obnrdan to tho glacier, such 
nre the diificnlties of the path which often ovorlianga the frothy waters 
of the Match u. 

The valloy of the Znrafshan, says M* Mushketof^ with ibnw of its 
afiltieuts, especially tho Anzob and T^agnanb, has fcraloiig while served 

* Thii HdioQ dJ Mr. Mdi^d'^ Moioi.ir was temA bj. a papcf nt UidEvcoIrv UestJeEf. 
Slaicli 12tL. 18tf3. 

t A ootiiTc of U appon in ihm ’ Frucctdiiig*,' vol. IL p. 76t5. 
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as » place of rofage for all the discontented spirits in tho neighbonring 
khanats. It was tho resort of sneh characters who laid tho foundations 
of those independent oommunitiee which are now included in tho high* 
land districts. But isolated as were these mountain communes, tho wild 
and barren nature of the oonntr}' could not satisfy their daily wants, and 
this as well as perhaps other causes compelled them to hold intercourse 
with tho lowlanders, and bronght them into connection ^^nth tho blood* 
stained annals of Bokharinn history. They often suffered from the 
tyranny of some Khan, and occasionally threw off tho hateful yoke. 
Their own form of government, however, was not distinguished for its 
humanity, and the sanguinary administration of their kazis is to this 
day remembered w'ith horror by the inhabitants. It was only with the 
advent of tho Russians that they know a more tranquil existence. In 
fact, tho history of tho highland tiHMcns is anything but attractive, 
although one cannot help ailmiring tho staunchness displayc^l by tho 
people in proserA-ing to tho present time their old customs and habits. 
The inhabitants of tho Upper Zarafshan are typical Tadjiks known 
under the general name of Galcha. They have led so seoludod a life that 
to this day they speak their old language, and are so proud of it as to 
consider it unnecessary to associate w'ith the Uzbogs, and have hold 
aloof from their kinsmen for ten centuries, a phenomenon only to be 
oxplaiueil by tho influence of mountains in preserving tho original 
character of their inhabitants. Like the neighbouring Uzbegs, too, tho 
Tadjiks have occupied every available plot of ground, turned every slope 
of the valley to aoconnt, only to keep starvation from their doors, and 
wTost witli extraordinary labour a liaro sufficiency from ungenerous 
natnre. 

A comparison of the settlements of tho lowlanders with those of the 
highland districts brings forward a very striking feature. All the 
towns and villages of tho neighbonring plains of Turkistan are built c»f 
li)es8 or clay, and stand on clay. Throughout tho Blast, from China to 
Turkistan, tliis'grtyush-yellow*, sandy, siliceous clay takes a prominent 
jisrt in tho well-being of tho nati^'cs ; this, the ** black earth ” of the 
I^t, is as imjtortant as water; no wonder tho Sarts should say “ where 
there are turpat and su—clay and water—there will you find the Sart.” 
But ascending to tho mountains the quantity of clay diminishes, con¬ 
glomerate takes its place, and with this change the settlements are less 
numerous and the people poorer. Absolute elevation has, of course, 
something to do with this, but cla}’ is the princi{Nd factor. Oburdan, 
the first of tlie highland settlements, as far as climate is concerned, is 
admirably sitnatc<l, but in culture is far inferior to the villages lower 
down the valley. There is still, however, enough clay here to make 
huts; there are gardens, and small plantations of poplars whoso 
pyramidal shapes accord well with the pointed peaks of tho mountains. 
Above Obnnlan, ascending towards the glacier, vegetation and fields 
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becoino scaitrcr^ Dad at Paldorak thi^rc itt no longer a alagle ^rtlon or 
plantation soon; instead of clay the houBet> nfe all of stone; low^ fanr- 
uomoied buildings of boaldorst pnt together often ^ritkout cement^ 
lioveU mther than botisos: irregular gToupe of them ivitliout stroote, 
merely connected by patbs^ conetituto the yiilago. These huts are 
often placed 60 near clSRs that it is only on close inspoction they cun be 
diatingiiisbed from the eurronnding inojisca of rock. 

At Vadif and Dihaiut vegetation iu still scantier; there are uo trees, 
only a few stuoted bnahea of juniper and willow. The cultivated 
ground hi only rceogniaable by tbo green bladca of grass springfug up 
between tbo stonoS] though earefnlly fenced round with tbo same 
liouldeiti and iirigahxU Yot those cultivated patches, often situated on 
fearfully steep and lofty diHoult of aecefui, and ajfordiiig a 

precanoua foothold when reacbed, are all the natives have to depend 
upon for Bubehitenee,i They contrive to till tbeiiiT ploughing their land 
and harvesting their cropa. Of domestic aDininls they bava but fevr; 
donkeys, sheep, nnd an occasional oow arc all they^ posHesa j there are 
no horasB or camalB; indeed, tliere is nothing for them to oat, Even 
dog« are very scarco, and the ten rer[aimd l>y Mushkeior a party to take 
with thorn up the glacier were vrith diiliculty procured, thanks to the 
eiertious of Ahimbeticf, Fow'ls too wore hard to find, but this was 
oxcoptional, and was diio to an indiEcriminato slaughter of (xuiltry tliat 
year, prraoh<Kl by a hodji from Mecca who said that fowls would be the 
ruin of tUo Tadjiks; therefoiu they sought to secure themselves from 
nlafigcr, nnd not only the people of Matcha, but KokandiaiiS, l^yr 
IhiriaiiSt ond others. 

The natives of Mateba perform nil their journeys on foot, nnd only 
use donkeys as beasts of hurdun, IVhon iluabketof appeared with hie 
caravan of forty horees, doubts vrere ojcpreseoj;! as to tbo itussibility of 
feeding SO man}', and it must be oonfessed," says M. Mnshketof, “ wo 
ate up half their year's sxipplics^ our silver kokans being mudi preferred 
to their Btorcs.” All the rtatives are oxoeillent pedestrians, as will bo 
readily undeisLood, At Obutd.an Muabketof came across a rcmsTkable 
one, Abdu Simiat by name, who in a day and a quarter 'walked 66 mi las, 
over difficult mountain paths witli fearfully steep ascents and desoonta. 
But bis exploits appeureil nothing remarkable when com glared with thcNse 
of the inhiibitants uf Paldomk, Vodif, Sabak, and other vlllagoa. An 
old tnaUt a native of Sabak, crossed tho difficult Y^anghi-Sg,bnk I'^ass in 
one day, Akimliclief said that the Mntclia jample traverBcd the Hama 
glacier^ a distance of 32 niiles^in fifteen hours. Grave but good-natured 
faces, with shaven Xfussnlmon heads and block, bushy beards, broad 
sbonlJorSt high chests, and thin wiry legs, these are tho oharaeteristics 
of tho Mutehinions. “ Their joyless livus, their Htoue vLUages, all retniud 
us," says M. Mushkvtof> ‘'of prehistoric man of the stone age; just ns 
sandy elay takes the first platxi in tDan's life in tho lowlauils, bo here at 
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tlio glaciur do atonce, boulders. shingle. Of stotio is hia liDiiee, on 
stone kifl lantlt atone nro liia implement§» hniidiwork, and dofencea. In 
the eoiireo of all my trBVtda in Central Asiii this was the Etat tiino 1 saiv 
nndreosetl Btoiifl pat to hi) gonoTnU SO Tudo, imd in its way so original a 
OHO- Thu nearcr tlio gloeier. tlm nioro etriking the peculiarities of tliia 
distant TolatiTC of the men of the stone age, living amang olaimt hare 
rocks and wdthin sight of the glaeier." 

Thirt}'^ iiulea before readhiug the glacier, the fii^t ancient terminal 
moiaino was met. olosing the valley as wiUi a wide rampart; from it 
three rows of lateral nmraintai IlhI upward, much disturbed by the action 
of water, novertholcBs preserving thoir form. Enormous masses of 
granite, byenite gabbro, ami other of tho higher formationB. had l>ecii 
carried hitlicr long ago and deposited on filo]>D8 of schist- Many of the 
boulders are 30 lo 40 fcot in diameter and hOO tons weight. Thene 
unmistakable moroiiieb afford iKssitivo proof that tho Zaiuffiban glacier 
formerly desoeudod much lower and was at least 30 miles longer thou 
at iireseiit. The erratic blocks ostend uninterruptedly to the glaeier, 
whore they are connected with recent terminal morames, Misloil by 
Ihib oonnoction and the iMirtial dpstnietian by water action of the ancient 
moraines near the glacier where the tlirao largo streams, tho Yarkitdn 
Kama, and Zarafsban unite, the Iskander-kul Expedilioti fell into the 
o-mvo error of denying the esistonoo of these moraines, though any 
TareM obsenor would find too many proofs to be overlooked of their 
coutiiiuanoe for upwards of 30 miles; for imshmoe, they are particularly 
eonspicuoua near Kami aor, Pahlorsk, at every step near UngUf, Vmlif. 
Dihiaam-, Dihauz, and other places, ao that M. Mushketof was at a It^s 
to plain tho CKtniordiimry mistake of his predeceflsoTs. 

The old moraines, how'evet, far sway from the preseut end of the 
glacier, differ but little in elevation above the sea level fiuin those lu 
Murse of formation. Thus tho lower ond of the glacier is 9000 feet 
higln Fuldorak is only 8000 feet, hut the houbler ilrifl occurring on 
alopca 700 to 800 feet above the btsi of tho valley, tho maximum 
dilforence in height in not mnch over 200 foot. 

About four niilcH before the glucier ia reachod, tho volley widens a 
little, and at tho same tirao is enlivened by tfiuftU bushes and patches of 
-^Tuas. Freni this point the aspect of the glaoior is p^uliar. In the 
midst of lofty sleep slopes w'Uh sharp achisttwa peaks lies a yellowish- 
grey maM, filling the whole valley, putting an end to the boisterous 
ti^rremt of tho Zarufshan. and looking very unlike ice, Tho impn^Bion 
produo&il by It is novel, but tho nearer the glacier the more imjK*itig 
its appearance. After croariug the enormous moraines of a literal 
glflck'r dtscending from tho lliissar range and called Xavi^hur, tho ends 
'ofsevend others arc at once scon. Near them M, Mushketof halted to 
prepare for tlie ascent On the loft wjwj the great Kama glacier, on the 
right tho Varkitoh, and straight in front the wide, principal Zarnfslmn 
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glacier, the goal of their wanJeringa. It waa a marvellooH sight; from 
every side, from deep gloomy ravines advanced the (^uiet musses of ice 
bearing enormous moraines and finally discharging streams almost 
black in colour, bearing away boulders and lumps of clear ice. The 
stem, lifeless region of ice oontroatetl wonderfully with the bushes of 
willow and juniper in the midst of w’hich they were encamped. The 
first thing noticed on approaching the principal glacier was the vast 
accumulation of the terminal moraine through which the Zarafshan has 
cut a channel. Its banks, one-third of a mile higher, terminate in an 
ice arch underneath which the river rushes forth. The ra]>id molting 
combined with the erosive action of the stream causes frequent falls of 
the.arch wdth its 8Uj)erincumbent mosses of stone, breaking from time 
to time the pervading silence. The ice sections exposed by these falls 
show admirably the irregular stratification of the ice, depending on tlie 
greater or less pressure to %vhich it has been subjected. The Yarkitch 
glacier still joins the principal one, but the llama glacier is distinited. 
both having receded, though the moraines clearly show that they have 
not long bwn separated. The Bama glacier is frequently traversed by 
natives on their way to Ferghana by the sources of the Isfara and the 
Shurofski glacier. 

All unnecessary impedimenta were left behind on arriving at the 
foot of the glacier, and nothing but the india|)en8ablo taken, for from 
this |>oint the caravan had to bo sent back, and tho ascent commenced 
on foot. All this would have been soon arranged had not tho porters 
protested. It seemed to M. Mu^iketof 8ur{irising that such excellent, 
untiring |)edestrian8 os tlicse natives, should have on no account consented 
to accompany them merely because tho Zarafshan glacier was difiicult to 
walk over, tliat none of them had over crossed it or knew the rood. 
Their fears arose chiefly from some fable of stone pillars at the summit, 
an extensive snow-field where it was easj’ to lose one’s way, and lastly, 
Kara-Kirghiz on tho other side who would Infallibly kill them. Presents 
however, in the shape of bouts, habits, chekmeni, and fur coats soon 
produced the desired effect, and a plentiful meal of mutton quite 
pacified them. But though they agreed to go aith M. Mushketof, they 
refused to carry the things, L o. do that for which they were engaged. 
AkimbiStiof wasted much eloquence and cunning before he could per¬ 
suade them into believing that the loads were mostly rusks, i. e. food 
for themselves, and that liesides rusks and presents they would receive 
daily payment. From this place M. Mushketof des{wtchc4l his first 
telegram to Tashkend, to the Ethnographical and Anthropological 
Society, and did this every’day ho was on tho glacier. 

At last, having come to an agreement with tho porters, twenty of ^ 
whom were taken, and selected five Cossacks and tho two jigils, they 
started on the 13th August, a jiarty of thirty men anutd w’ith long 
pikes and laden with packs to ascend tho glacier. They proceeded by 
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its left side along a moraine which filled the apace between the aide of 
the glacier and the oontignona slope. This conimenoement was difficult 
enough, and the men halted rcry frequently, out of breath with the 
weight of their jiacks, the heat, and the exertion of springing from 
stone to stone over enormous pointed blocks of granite. The first tlay 
M. Mushketof and his friends exchanged their European boots for native 
leather stockings without heels, which gave greater security and ease to 
the feet. After about a mile they oould measure the thickuees of the 
ioe, finding it to be 250 feet, or exactly the same as its thickness at the 
vault over the Zarafshan. The slopes still exhibited occasional green 
patches of grass, but the surface of the glacier was a complete waste 
of rocks. Not a trace of ioe or snow could bo seen; the whole was 
coverwl with a drift proceeding from the medial moraine formed by the 
union with the Zarafshsu of its tributary instreams. Heajis of stones 
were pilwl in rows of cones more or less regular in form. These com¬ 
bined with its dreary aspect, the high temperature (26® Celsius), and the 
monotony of the scenery, produced an impression similar to that of the 
Kixil-kum, the only difference being that instead of sand dunes there 
were hillocks of stone. It was difficult for the travellers to realise 
that they were marching over a glacier, particularly as the first day 
they ran short of water. Farther on it was obtainc<l in hollows 
between distinct cones, but this was almost too impure to use. Besides 
the difficult ascent, the first day was full of troubles; the goats and do^ 
liad to 1)0 trainc<l to work, the loads equally distributed, Ac. All this 
occasioned some ainuscment, particularly when the Matcliinians began 
boxing the goats’ ears as a punishment. By sunset that evening the 
expedition liad only ad%'ancod three miles, when finding a pool of cleaner 
water they halted for the night opposite the large lateral glamor of 
Farakhnau and its ris-a-ci’s Porak, uniting almost at right angles with 
the principal glacier. Though their position under the open sky on 
sharp-pointed shingle was not an enWablc one, the more so as a cool 
wind b^au to blow after sunset and the thermometer fell below xero, 
their supply of wood enabled them to make fire sufficient to warm them¬ 
selves and cook their food, which pacified the Matchinians, who had 
l>egun demanding their day’s jiay, and frankly announced their intention 
of deserting at night. Of course their demands were refused, but a few 
kokans and a supper off goat’s flesh restored good relations with them. 

The next day progress was more satisfactory, the moraines were leas 
uumerous and composed of different rooks. The granites were now 
nearer the right or the Turkistan side,* whilst on the left or Iliasar side 
schistose drift was brought down in large quantities by two new 
glaciers, Nazar-ailak. It was much easier walking over the schistosu 
moraines where there were none of the largo boulders and more of the 
pebbles, and progress was proportionately more rapid the second day, 
* That ia to laj to the right of the gUcter, bat to M. MiuhketoTs left. 
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when Hii miles Were iiccompliabcilp a rpJJult jw^rtlj- dno to tho greater 
trftcUbility of the dogs and goats, partly owing to fatigue and partly 
Longer, i^ArticiilaTly the goats, for the dogs had still )x>rLea to gnaw. 
Anil the sei»dd day the excellent qualities of the porters Logan to show 
thetns^voe^ especially their elder the Akhund, whose instinct m picking 
hia way between fissnros, deep, wide, and diffieolt to diatingnish amidst 
the conical heaps of stones, was oitmordinary. 

Tl^e second day also level patches of snow began to make thoir 
appearance, with small crevasses, especially on the left side where a 
hngo glacier (named by M- Mushhetof the Akliund," in honour of 
the chief porter), falling ahrnptly from the flisaar mnge^ joinF the nmin 
stream. This day’s march w'as also nnuked by the occtirtenoe of eovoral 
lateral glaciers, viz. Kazar-ailakr and second, the enormous Akhund, 
and others tiniallcr. The Aklmnd clesoeuils at an angle of 30“ from a 
vast amphitheatre lying shuost on the crest of the HtRsar mnge between 
lofty |K!*kii Its anrfoeo ie seamed by a tangle of fiRsnres. Lower, the 
fissnees are cioro regular, and at its junction witli ihu chief glacier 
mdiato from common centres; lower still the snrfaco is oovoriKl with 
dirt-bonde. All the glaeiara of the TTisear rango are reniarkablo for 
tlicir abrupt fall, their network of fissures, their comparative shortnesfl, 
and their etnall slnty debris, whcprcos on the light aide the glaeiera 
descending from tho Turkiuhin raugo, such aa Farakhnan, Tolstof, and 
Sktttohkof (the two lost were named after two Ural Coasacks whu 
occonipanied the expedition and wetn nearly lost) lie in deep ravine 
with stoop sides, are long, gradnal, fttid hflvo granite montinea. These 
glQcicre unite with thcAO of tho Jsfara, are of older formation and have 
worn besls for themuelvea, whilst the Hissar glaciers are more reoeut 
and have only liognn to scoop ont their ebaunek. In fact the Interal 
glhciera on tho right and loft are altogether distinei except in. one 
feature common to all, viz. their direction lying nearly at right angles 
with that of the principcd glacier ; affording an explanation of the strong 
lateral preaHnre to which the great central mass is amhjoctcih as evi¬ 
denced, by tho appearanco of the ice, the dirchction of tho crevatises, and 
the tionfusion of the medial moraines. The tomporahire during daytime 
roeo to 30* Cclsins, and oven to 40“ Cels, at noon, hut at night fell to 

_Celfl*. and this with a strong wind made their encampment on 

tho ice epposito Tolstof glacdor, at a height of 11,000 feet, dmgreeablo. 
The third day wna the most dilHcult and dangerous for tlienu They 
new walked over pure snow in the region of ik^/, met 'K’ith eevoral 
more lateral glaciers, Bicly, Miramin, and so forth, and approached 
tho amphitheatre and tho pass beyond it acreas the Alai range, thow'holo 
of which wac covered with a continuation of the same neve. Crevasses 
were frequent, hut as there had been no froah falls of snow they wrote 
open, and the treaohorons grntind, could l>0 seen and avoided ; It was 
not evm ncoeaurv to looao tho dogs, Tho wide crevasses were cirenm- 
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vont^flj the BflrroTrer Jumped with tho help of the long pike^k, which 
wfita now only appreeiate^i hjr the people who took them bo imwillinglijr 
at first. There are on the surface of the ire an itnmeiise number of 
narrow but deep cylindrioftl holes. At the bottom of those thero is 
alwjiya a small quantity of mud from tho glacier mixed nuth w'ater j 
these are little glacier tumblers, ^liUions of streamlets oourBe over the 
surface, uniting fiequontly to form TiTulets with cascadefc Those form 
fissures quite distinct from tho croTBssHs. Under neatly every atone 
were found hcai« of small ugly insects, Ihwin’ti j/lacruh*/ apparently 
the only living deniaons of the dead region of ire and huow. The 
remarkable stillnebs "Hvas broken bnt at rare iutervils by avalanches, 
which rreonndetl in tho luenntaiias with a uiiiCEod roar. Urom the 
right lateiul glacier of Mimmin the slate® and granites of the Turkiutan 
range am replaced by mudiniu grained gahbro, and of this are mmpoeod 
all tho prominent iwaka on the right side, reaching a height of 17,000 to 
1S,000 feet, os for instanre Obrif (Prcclpire) Mountain. On tho loft side 
at Biely (Wliite) glacier the gnkiiites stand forth, at first in small out¬ 
crops, but soon afterwards aa tho piodominant rocks, oomiKwing all the 
peaks of the loft side, and uniting at the pass with gabhto. They also 
rise ill enormous sharply-pointed pinnaclca, Igol {h oesd lo) Mountain bemg 
oonspicuciuE among them. 

As the rocks change so docs tho glacier in soiiio degree. Opposito 
tho opening uf the Mimniin glacier it widens, instead of one mile It 
moasnres two, aurcse t ibi Hurfaw is comparatively smooth and even ; 
there aro no wide crevasses, only numoroxis and beautiful glacier tablee, 
and its direction hocomea from thia jwint more north-cast; lastly, the 
results of itu movoment arc more evident here than anywhere else. 
From Precipice Mountain to the psiss itself* thoM chaTaetcristio rocAet 
nioKtofuWar, glacial aooringe, fiirroT?™, troughs, Ac., are mot with, all of 
them much better pTOserved on the granites and gabbro than on the 
fri^ible ecbists. 

Beyond tho strait fonuod by Precipice Mountain on tbo one fiido and 
Bioly on tho other, there ore hardly any motainos. and the glacier 
bcoomcB a wide Bold of nfivo. Owing to its apparently boundless exf ianse 
on the oast and soutli, the vast amphitheatre, tUe inexhanstible ntore- 

• nettwil hj Faicbenko on Uio SJaurvfAi glacier, lie asyi, “ la onl^r to oeo 
tliii eoUmr and friruttanj of iho ioe, I tmiaed a feir itcraoi onttcreil over it» imfoiK, ami 
WM ootoaifllioil at this moYinf Woob tnofta nnJtr cub attfcie: they proTcd to be noall 
block ghurior fleoa, and I at « 3 M locOfinbeil thefo aa rach. t knov that these innccla sre 
iiK<t with in the glocietB of ttf* AJp* ntol thcreforo «ra« EnlCTijvted to find them in 
Central Aaio, the apecic* roand hj taci liavio^^ beam aubBequenllj a«!citiuiuMl to bu 
Uenlkml with Deaari>i tjliMitliM tie soinJnnJ Ag. They Wc» td oit ry oliW uin3oriWy.tll the 
atuneo, and it ia llicnrfiiiv higldy Jinjirohoblo that tliey ewBO to the plackr rronj the aoi- 
muDillag noantaina. DoatUtaoi they am bieu^iit iato extiteaoo ou the flaoier and poog 
tiiaU whjolo liiLn here, 1 Ivund them at a height of 12,100 focl,’'_J'urra4ea{tr^ ?k 
tom- L, chart li., p. Sf. 
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honso of the glacier, appears exceedingly grand; the n6v6 covers both ^ 
Alai and Hissar ranges, and it is only on the nortb-wi^st that it is fenced 
in by the vertical jagged ridges of gabbro which divide it from the 
glaciers of tlie Isfarm Looking upon the enonuons supply of snow in 
this amphitheatre, the sixe of the Zarafshan is at onoo accounted for. 
This and the numerous tributary glaciers, the Torak, the Akhund, the 
Farakhnau, the Miramin, the Skatchkof. the Tolstof, and others, when 
cousidere*! in conjunction with the small width (one mile) of the chief 
trunk, explain the oomi»aratively low level reached by the foot of 
the glacier and its descent far below the upper limit of vegetation. 
The numerous tributeries too produce frequent iriegularitics in 
direction of the cracks, and are the immediate cause of the peculiar, 
dceert-liko asi)ect of the lower |>art of the main glacier, alrea*ly com- 
monte<l upon. For upon closer inspection it appeared that each of the 
branches boro at least five rows of ntoraines in a channel not more than 
one-thinl of a mile across; so that reckoning the minimum number of 
rows and the chief branches only, upwards of thirty lines of moraines 
would be discharged into the main trunk, and w ould there become so 
confused and interminglctl as not only to cover the whole surface of the 
ice, but pile up entire hills of d6bris. 

M. Mushkotof reached the nC‘v6 at a height of about 13,000 feet; the 
pass was not far distant but tho efforts necessary to reach it were great. 
The soft wet snow, and the exertion of leaping across crcvjiases at such a 
great elevation, retailed their progress and increased their difficultiM. 
Their worst sufferings were occasioned by difficulty in breathing and pain 
in tho knee-joints, producing a fooling which may be compared to that of 
having iron weights attached to tho legs. Though the ascent to tho 
{>088 was not steeper than 20® it appeared more like 50“, such were tho 
conditions, and though repeatedly measured it was impossible to realise 
that it was only 20“. But when all difficulties had been overoomo and 
they stood on the summit a marvellous picture was displayed before 
their eyes—a scene as grand as it was beautiful and diversified. In 
tho foreground lay the boundless snowfield, glistening under a door 
sky and southern sun with blinding brilliancy. In the sea of snow 
here and there rose jaggod ridges, grandly towering peaks and bold 
clifb, drawn with rcmarkablo sharpness of outline on tho white back¬ 
ground. Far away on tho west oodd bo seen a labyrinth of mountains 
with fantastic crests, alternating with glittering belts of glaciers, and 
gradually disaolving in tho distance, veiled in that transparent haro so 
characteristic of the whole of Central Asia.* The farthest peaks 

• The phenooHJDon here alluded to is eomman both in the Twin Slum and HimalajrM. 
It is prodoecd by the wind blovins aemss the heated plains and ruiang gnat quantit»« 
oC ftne dost. lU effect oa the tops of glaciers, says Gcnenl 8Uachey. at an eleration of 
• 10,000 or 11,000 feet is to obsenre the tIow, though not quite so bod as a Ixiodon fog. 
Kooteoko observed the »n)c phenomenon in Kdcand and on the Pamir.—See K.GA 
PtxjeccdmgB, O.S., voL ixL pp. 131, 139. 
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appeared snapended baaelow in the air. From the huge upper anow- 
field the main Zarafahan glacier unrolled itaelf by degree*, harah- 
featured and lifeleaa, yet majcatic in ita tranquillity. It waa like a 
maaaive trunk spreading out ita branchea on either aide; on the right, 
long and deep in gloomy defile*; on the left, stoop, dazzling, and 
uneven, like frozen watorfalla. 

But this does not exhaust the picture. On the cast from the valley 
of the Zardalya n«e a similar jMinorama of mountains even grander and 
more diversified; rays of glaciers descended abruptly into the dark 
abyss of the Zardalya defile, their surface scarrwl by huge ioe-falla. 

Up to this time the ascent, though full of difficultiea, had not been 
80 dangerous as the descent into the Zardalya afterwards proved. The 
glacier on the other aide is no longer a wide level field, but falls in 
steep ledges. The first, about 150 feet high, is still within the niv6 
region and terminates in a snowy expanse; here the descent was by 
a rapid glissade. The second, nearly 300 foot, is of frozen snow and 
ice, and abuts on a fearful ico-fall, seamed with deep, gaping fissures; 
to keep one's footing on a slippery incline of 40’ or 60’. or to slide down 
it, wore alike impossible without falling into a crevasse. Only one course 
was open—to fasten an anchor, attach roiies to it and holding by those 
to cut st. ps. This was done, but the work was tedious; day ended, 
cold had begun, all were woari<Hl. more crevasses lay before them. 
After several hours’ exertion, however, they succeeded in descending 
and lowering the loads, but not without accidents, though happily not 
of a dangerous kind. Two Cossacks only, Skatchkof and Tolstof, slipped 
on the incline, and would have infallibly perished had they not by some 
lucky chance stopped their headlong flight on the very brink of the 
crevasse, escaping with bruises and contusions. The third ledge was 
comparatively easy, but after it was passed there was another ico-fall 
and endleas fissures to be crossed. Darkness hsd set in; to proceed 
farther or encamp was equally impossible; it was difficult even to find 
a level 8|>aco a few yards square; there was no time for consideration, 
and they decided to lie dovni where night had overtaken them, especially 
os the topographer had fallen ill and could go no further. As misfortune 
would have it, the worn out Matchinians raised a protest. Naturally 
they were dissatisfied with the prospect of passing a night on Imre ice 
with 4^ of frost. Throwing down their burdens they departed, and 
though next to certain that they could not go far in the darkness, 
nevertheless their behaviour made an extremely unpleasant impression, 
heightened as it was by hunger, cold, and weariness, Meanwhile, 
M. Mushketof and his party hacked their sledges to pieces, broke off the 
handles of their instruments, in fact used all the wootl they could get, to 
make a fire and cook their food in order to refresh themselves a little. 
Those preparations soon attracted the mutineers, and after a distribution 
of rations peace was restored. There waa no fear of an open atUck, for 
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these people are timid anti have too mneh respwt for Itosaian strength 
to ventnre upon mch a course* The third march ’was ame miles, 

a great distance ondtr the abovo-incntioned cireumstancesu The fotirth 
and lost day, with great eicrtiou, a descent from the glacier was effected, 
its length on this aide proving to be only fertir miles. 

The Zaidalj’a glacier desoenda vtiry abruptly in a deep granite 
ravine, and oonfliete of three principal branches which very xessently 
formed one, but at present n right branch has retreated so as to detach 
itself, and form a distinct glooiorj the left arm is still united with the 
centre. The left glacier apparently crossca a granite spur and unites 
with the Isfara glaoient, the right and centre unite with the Zamfshan. 
Ovring to the abranoe of a vriAo amphitheatro and the stecpncse of tho 
narrow defile, i.iju purely topographical conditions, the Znrdalya glacier 
does B-ot reach nearly so low a level as does the Zarufshaii, for while tho 
lower end of the Zardal is 11,600 feet, that of tho Zaiafshan is OOOO feet, 
or 2000 feet lower. A oomparison between these two glaciers, in like 
manner as did that between tho lateral branches on either aide of the 
Znrafshan, shows very plainly tho influonoo of topogmphical conditions 
on their size, a phenomenon by no meaud now, for it haa alrowly been 
obaorvetl in tho Alps, but illustrated here in tho clearest and mo«t 
convincing w-ay. All the glaciore indeed of tho region descrilted arc in 
precisely similar conditions as regards teniporatoro, aerial doiM^tsits, 
wind, thoir differenoo wholly coiiHists in tho form of their amphi- 
thcatrt'H and vullej'fl, and yet this apparently immaterial diffureneo 
alTects their rotative sizo in such an eitraordinaiy’ degree, as sliown by 
the Zarafshan and Zardalya glaciers, as woU as by those of Enina, 
Farakhmvn, Toletof and Yarkitch, Eorak, Akhnnd, nnd othem< Tho 
same topographical inlhioncea may also explain some oscillations in tiifi 
height of the lower ends of tho gliicicm, which of course vary with the 
configuration of mountains and volleys, nud these are in their turn 
(lOocted by waste and denudation of rocks. . . . 

Thus tho entire length of tho Zarafahun-ZiiRlalya glaciers ifi about 
20 miles. From tho lower end of the Ztininlyn extend vast accumiila- 
tions of ddbriB lying iu three princi|)al row s oontlimously to a height of 
10,000 f<.sjt, L 0* nearly to tho mouth of tho TJtren, nnd on the lower 
oourao of that river is a w hole system of comparatively small ghieiers 
aljio visibly recoding. After four days on the glacier they w^ero glad to 
meet with ox’en the filthy' cncainpnients of the Kara-Kirghii, who were 
not a little nstonishod und olarmod at their apiicamuce from the llatcha 
Taes. not l^lieviug it possible for any one to cress from the Matcba aide 
or Upper Zamfshau, particularly peaceful iudividiods, and conviiiocd 
tliat none but robbers intent ou plundering niid securing rich booty 
would have attetnpt«<l to descend this almost impracticable ^wlsb. Soon, 
howDTer, their fcam were allayed by tho slaughter of three sheep, and 
the travellers forget their fatigues. The 17th August, the day ufler 
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thi. im,.rovi.«l t^U M- Mushkotof w« «lio« to tho kmdl.»rt»l 
M«tcliiu:»o». T«ho did oot Lfoitoto to lOtom tl™ J»y <-»““■ 

preforrinB its diffioidtioB to tho oncoiniter with ksrs-kirglui. itltoio 

thev tlreaiil it* nictciltaii roblijcnj. * i * 

k Moshkotof W stiU s few vc«ts fsrthor to on foot otaiB 

the Znidiilvn vsUcy leforo mootinB. «>« "arak. tUa 

»I,tws «nt\or his party. tVith thasa .hay 
ioumay. Tho dwp ™noy of ‘to ■» ■* “"“f comi«sad of g™mta 

and enaiss. loivar down of sokista and nionntain liiitestmas. and lower 
atiU Car the con9nanco of the arrdalya with tho Sokh of aanjUtonas and 
sahits of the York soiias. On the slopes of this deep valtoy tove 
other Blaoiers could be tmead: the Kalts-kain, Kashka.su, Jtc. AH a™ 
rapidly ratrenting. and their old morainaa are much lower than tl^o 
modem. The lower end of the Kalla-Vam glacier almost reaches the 
fuot of tho TiiUey; ite former activity 'vas apparont m tlio liuge moraiiie 
which blecke the whole width of the valley like a dam. Here tho valley 
imrio«u.«nil the river Kanlalya. hitherto flowing a tnliupiil ewront 
divided into many anus, collects into one mighty stiaain snd hursts 
through the inoraino near tho left side, forming tho pictnrcwmo and 
imwerfnl waterfall Of Kalta-kain. Tho ««« of water “'f f 

from ledge to ledge is hiokcn into tho dnest spray, ™d foe ahont tw o 
miles presento tlm apiKorunce of the curly flo™ of an 
nionntLi aheep, a feature .nggesUve of tlie well-kuowri Iiaatra faU in 
Finland. Tho fall, almut 800 feet in a little over three 
fine, and may bo icekoned almost unique in the Tiun Shun, whem 
twXnomena urn generally sesree. The topegraphical tonditiona 
of tho valley of the Zanlalya at Kalta-kain and of the moraine where 
the river forces its imssage. led to the oonclnsiea that the f 
causod by tho glaeior in tlie vicinity and the altered recks in P 
of the vidley. tlmt is to say. tho leplscemcnt of the gneiss by tho more 

vIiUot of Sokh wsB only reached by tho party on the 20th Aii^st 
(let Septeinhcr},ntter they hud socomiilished 4S00 fectotdiairenL Hero 
their tLuvun, which had creased tho diEcnlt Ysngh|.Sahak 1 ass. mot 
them. Then camo ft ^wrioa of uktoesa, tnch of them taking it m turiLi 
ty suffer either from fllight inflaaimutkn of tho oye^ or fovoTa 

aummariiiing the edeatiac reaiilla of bin eipeaitiotit M. Mudhkotof 

1. Tho Zarafebftti glacier may bo trftvereod though with difficulty. 
Ite length to the jjtuw U IS tuilca. The lower end iaOOOO feet, t e upper 

14,000 foot high* , X. e L- 1 

2. It imitcB wia the glaciera of the Zanlalj’u. and tbeir combmod 

length iH 20 milefc; it therefore bdonga to the cLuia of giaeiers charac- 
tcrii^tic of the AJoir 

3. Fedcheuko snpiiosed that the n^vea of the lafora and /aTarnhati 
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glwjiijTa Trore nnited. This dues not pnovB to Iw the case; they ere otily 
coonected by bmnchcB> end their principal stcma are distlncL 

4. The greet Zam&hen tmoh gleeier isencs from an eitennTc F/m or 
imW, large enough by itaelf to account for tho eize of thie glocLor, which 
in still further incrcftSMl by nnmeroue lateral tributaries descending from 
the Tarkistan and Hisser ranges^ and adding largely to the ncoumulatione 
of tnoraiue drift with which the lower half of the glacier is entirely 
covered. 

3» The right and left tributaries are aa distinct in ebarocter as tlie 
glaciers of the Zamfeban and Zardidya. This disdnctioD, other con- 
tlitions being precisely similar, depends oxelnsiv'oly on the topograpbical 
chaniotcr of their ainphithMtres, and tlie diveraity of structure of the 
Turkifltan and Ilissar ranges, 

6- All the glnciora of the Zarafshnn, as well as those of the SJanMja 
and Sokh, exhibit the same phenomenon of retTogireiBion ohsorved in 
other glaciers of the Tion ijihan and Pamir, as evidenced by thoir enor¬ 
mous terminal moraines and local traditions. In the recent jiast the 
Zarufshan glacier was iucompemhly greater, deeper, more mnsifive and 
longer by 30 miles, so that it reached to tho TiUages of Paldomk and 
Diaminor. M. MishenkorH theory that the glacier is Ipweriug is there¬ 
fore refuted* 

7, The Tarklstan range is the immediate conlinuation of tlio granite- 
gabbro Alai range, and ought net therefore to have a distinct name. 

The nissar range is of more recent fonuatieu than the Turkistan, 
and id separated from it by chalky forioutiona, which extend along the 
valley of tlio /jirafshnu to the -rillftgo of P<j«tignD; it is built up of 
greuitc, gneiss, aiui metamorphio reckir. It liegius as a sepsTate cbain 
to the west of tlic mountain moss of Earnmnk, cousistiug clueBy of 
diabase. This tangle of mountain chaius is not caused by the inturlaeing 
of the fdrewly mentioniHl ranges with the Trans-Alai, but is tho result 
of denudation by aqueous notion. 

Borides the above-mentioned conoiurionSr tlio expedition brought back 
geognoatio collections, a. survey of the glacier, and a number of sketches 
abowing better than any description the external apiKsranco of the 
glacier and its surrounding mountains. The success attending their 
investigations was greatly due to hue wmlher. Ono moderate storm 
would have disorganised tboir plana, and per]ia|3e l>ccn fatal to them. 

The folio vcin^ ‘ ducDasion ensued on the reading of the above paper uu 
M. Miuhketofa asoont of the Zarafiibaa gUchr, at the Kventng Ali^^iiijg, Mjueli 
12th, 1883 :— 

lair IlouoLAft FoSsttu sold altbouj^h he bed not actually m the ZnmbhAU 
Valley he hod tnivrUed,^rhdjHt, u near to it sui any Baglishoiaii cquld uotatsly, 
Koabgar, mot} biul tniveTHd the meuntninfl to tho south, tho chaTielcr of vrhidi wns 
Tory siioikr to ibnt descrfbcd in the paper. Evidently the ntuaisDS had their pet 
bat thcTv'wvm Eome ou the British side of India which wakl bw 
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CompRiificra with them. Thu writer of tho paper luui itreecbud hia gioeier by tnkiriij 
thft two Budfis and nuking it 20 mileu; but on tlia IndiiJi fnmtu*r there ww » glacier 
30 miles long on one alopa »iwl 30 on the other, nm ldi ig EiO» Uo contd only ftpMk 
of ihww things in a Tciy emwiemtiOo way^ but tu wna paTticubtrly atraek during hifi 
joonMiy to Kashgar at the Rbwncai of glncicm on tho slope towardfi tho north-iniat of 
the gwat range. Of ouuree that would be otplained hy the abaence of all humidity 
In the desert; ftnd whnt bdow did fall in: winter about Krubgar nnd \ nrhnml was 
dried up almost ImmetUately, the almtwphen? being lo Tcry dry» With regunl to 
the rcLrtijreaeioo of the gfaciets, ho went oyer the w^hloli was about 30 milts 

Imig. Thera they h»j to cro& enormous crevasses^, nod it appeared os if each time 
they had to get down to the bed of the ri?er and theu ascend. It was like gpSng up 
a large mountain, but undeTneath the mcmrlim waa the d^btli4 of the mountaiuKn 
which had been gradually breuglrt down, and an the melting operation went on the 
monune setcldl down upon the bod of the valley, and it appeared as if the glacier 
wM receding. The Tajiks* spoken of in the valley of the Zoiafahan, were the more 
sciUlod natives of the Aryan type. They were quite distinct from the nmnul 
Kirghiz, who travelled over the moiuitiun topa of tbe Pamir* and always lived in 
hula. Ho hod met them* nird ttavellod with them, and tm ona oocasion lived wilJi 
tboin for about three weeks. Ho foutid tbem moat hofrpltablo and agreeable people 
to dt-aJ wi th. Sotiui of them were stated to be rebbert^ but be fancied they ware noi 
mueb worse tbin their neighboiira. 

Ublonel II, IL Qonw'is-AtwTEX said the Mwtiog was csctedinigly indebtvdto^Ir. 
Dclmar Morgan for bringing before them the work of Hussiim scisntifio men tn Central 
Asia. No doubt there was a great deal done In Hussia which it would be of great 
interest to Englishmen to leam, and he hopod that Mr. Morgan would continue bis 
labouni in that diroctlon. The aubjoct of the glacial action in those and other 
regions had been written about by our ableal and best i,i;eologiHla and geogTaplrare, 
.ireh IS De fjaus&ure^ Murehieon* Lyell, Tyndall, ForlKi, Ilanii»y, Hooker, onrl oaicra. 
In Alia glagifll actkm was found on its grandest sail, particularly in the Himabiyait 
The glaciers of the Himfllayaa might bo very well divided into three distinct grau|a. 
lira first consiBted of tbe nuall gbujitrs—almoot froren snow-bcjds^whicb were 
cominoa in all bigb porta of [Ira range. The B«oud were the glocltw whicb filled 
lateni ravines rreicbiDg down iuto a main. vaUey but not pToceciliog any further j, 
and the third wirre large tremU glaciers* with which the lateral glaciers from sadc 
valleys joined it difTcrenl poiato. Hlaciera of the latter kind were only found in the 
Kimjilayas, near the Kara-korum and Muntakh, and In tbs range of ZarahtoM. 
Ha was not sure that the gladert north of Ward wan and along the ranRO of the 
Mid Himalaya wire not, in point of beonty and srandettr, quite equal to sueb i« 
tbo« described in the paper, Thoy were certainly m«t Biriking frem the swep 
sk»pe at which they ume down from the ridges above. The first Eurepeons who 
noticed tbei gUocra of thu Himalayna or the ilusUkh were Mr. Vignc; who visitM 
that country in IBM and 1838* ami Dr. Falconer and Dr. IXcudereon in 1838 \ the 
former went to Amndi> and over tbo S«ro U to Askole, and saw the end of the 
niafo glacier. Tn 1&6T Adolph Schlagmtwelt made im attempt to get into Yarkaiwl 
by the Muatakh, hut had to retire in cotLBeqnenco of llm anow awl revere weather. 
That Unfortunate irnTollet was afrerwatdjs killed in 'iarkandi Previous to 1860 
■md 1601 the ciMt length of tbow glaciers was Quknown* rill tbe topography of 
tire country was taken up by the Surveyore trader Captain Montgomery. In 
January 16M Dr. Fahvuet, speaking at a meeting of the Society on a paper which 
bo (Colonfll GodwlinAuiteo) had writtiin on tbow gloeiera* was of opiuloo that the 
gtodcra of the Zaskor rtrago were a* largo as thaw nf the Slustnkb, but as he had 
only s«ra the ttrrminaL imriloiui of the Utter, and had never gone np them, he waft 
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quSto niiBblQ to jutlgo of their cnonnofu him* Tho Bmltoiiti jj^Incier waa 35 nulu 
liiQjt, mfiimfwi M tbe cro^r flits* from whers it took ita rise to tho terminal monime 
or difF, Tbe Arindc* gljicjdr wan SO miloa Itrttg, ami flocenAed lo 0000 fwl, wLkU 
coHuuil^ enoogjlt waa the Mitia ultitutlu u the owl ol the Zarafehati glncier. Tlio 
oafiditioQj. of tlifiir rcxrmnt ton miist therefore Iw verj elmllar. Ttie I'unninh glacier, 
23 miles tong* doswnfloii ta 10,300 f«ti tiw Maiherlmitfl, on the Bonlli runge, 
10 miles Ion?, desremkd W 11,500 feet. The Kutwlua glflckr, which wm aurrejMi 
|]if Jif* Kyill, one of tbo u^litEuts of the Stiri'ey, m-as 23 milca long* but ho diil ni>l 
know to what sltitude It dwoemlcO, South of ZflJtkar* wliero the glncien were of 
the HQond onler, none of them fllllng the iDJiiii vaitej, were the 51 uni La, 12 tnlke 
Iouh; the Ihmiiig Primg, 14 mileei the llnihtno^ lt> mllee; the Purkutro In Sum, 
milOB,. Thus 5Iuni Tji ttenocTHied to lOiiSOfoct; the tanning l>raDg to 13,300feet; 
thd Brttliinm to 12,600 fi?et; end the PurkutM lo 11 ,T80 feet* The differeijoe of 
leTcI to which the gliwiers flesoemlrd in ihfit |i«rt of the reuge, aa cum pared with 
the lltuitakh, was quite 3000 feet. In Rwitierlanii, the Aletach, 16 railea long; 
the LfOraer, 0 mlloi tong; and the 5L»tit Bloue gLuier descended to about 3300 feet. 
No doubt niaii y uf tlaiM ];)rr*init bad been In the Khuoe valk 7 , nnd dfdted Zermatt 
BTid utiver plaom, Tita dutiinisa between the ridgn in Swit-Kcrtaod, taking the creak 
tif Ehe miigd on one skle and on the other, uul al»0 the ervtsof the Interat epure, 
UTM from 10 to 12 miles ; and in the Jlueinkh the disbmee wan 12 mllcii, and of the 
liUeral apnr* from flTe to«* miiwi Tho width uf the Tnllcya w<w nlio very innch 
the Mino sa iu the Bhone dliirict, being from li to 14 mile*, show ing that the eon- 
dltinna which c^ckted at one time in SwitBcrlaud w^ra preciaely the s«me aa tlioM 
now i'xiaiieg In the Iliniilnyna. The Boltoro glacier would Gtl the Hhone Talley 
and It* tributaricii itown m far nji Baron, fire or hIx miles Itelow VUrp, eloee to where 
the Tx»techentlial atniam Joined the Bh^ne. The pai^T bii.1 refcrml abo to tho 
eitcTuiloii of glacieri In the SSambhau Valley below the prwfnt points to a dietnnoo 
of 30 mtlea Ranctiy the name thing waa eeon in the Ulntolayfls, but many of the 
glaciers there tnnat hare citonded tor 100 mll» hekiw ilkcir prcMint lerminnl cillfii, 
then being ample eTideficn of that in tho etriGC marks lo the rolltye, ami tho old 
laormipoa. 

Mr, DornuLS Fivi>innEi.tt »id he hod Bstoned with very great plea^re tc the 
|ia|Kr, hoauae sonw j-nn agn he had, adth two friends, lakon Mme inlna tn initiate 
tho |{unlnne In the art of glacier cxplomtton in the C^auouua The paper hod borne 
cridence tliat tho giadem in Central Asia were, like those in the AIja and in the 
Cnnoasna, In retreat. It was not clearly atoted In the paper whothor ihe anoent 
moniba were coun tires ccuturies eld, like thnaa lunnd iho foot of the I^igo di Claido^ 
OhT enly twenty'-hre ysara. But bn undotsLood M. Atuabketof to mean that in the 
Zarnlkban Valley the glaciere were a.t present ia retreat, not merely that a retreat 
had Uken place aiftc* letmito ages. It might ho ooiuidored, therefore, tluit thia 
retreat wan going on ornr the whole of the old world. IbiL It most not be hutlly 
aammed It wooild lost. So far aa the Alpine glaciers arc concerned, aTldcuoe has of 
lain years been ooUeCted pcnvlng that they haeo tq proTtoua cenlucicH retreated ws 
far IS at preaent and again adTuund. No dafinito period con as yet ba atwigned to 
tbew oadllationa. Tho Ruasiani did not seem aa yet to baTe got Tory far in gbudor 
knowlr^^ie. Both in acientiliia and preotical mattcra they were still rather bolow 
the level of Western Kdropo, Tike author bad giren on ac^iatit of dirt-heaps which 
It WM ImputsiblB to nccept. They were cailacd by the tbkkneH of Lho earths 
ck-rering in cortain spots protecting the ii» beneath from tba sun^s rays, and thoui 
ralaing ilie eutlaoe aboce iho general IcvcL Again, ihn diSereiKie in character 
brtween the amaller trihntajy glocicn on the two ak^ of the midn siraim oomld 
nut caojad by the ke CQ «m aide being muda older ihan that on the other. It 
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WM probably caiued by iho range on one «ido being granite end on the other a 
•chUtoM or frUUo rock. Tbe anthoc had ventured to give aome advice aa to the 
kind of boota to wear In glacier exploration, stating that there was tvoibing like 
the soft booU that the natives wore. It was very true that for difficult rock climb¬ 
ing such boots, which are used by prasanU in the Pyrenees, are very got^ but 
they fail on ice, and a mountaineer roust be prepared to change many tiroes a 
day from rock to ice. The question of how Car the Russians had studied the 
practiad needs of glacial exploration might seem trivial. But a sad point was 
given to it by Uio circumstance that the dUtingulihed predecessor of M. Mushkotof 
in Central Asian exploration, M. Pedcheuko, perished on the Mcr de Glace in 
Savoy under clrcumstanoes In which an experienced glsder explorer would have 
probably escaped. He started inadequately clad, and was caught in a storm which 
|)roved fatal to him. Tbe small extent of the glaciers on the mjrthern side of the 
AUi range, where there was oomparsUvely little rainfall, reminded him of the 
(act that at the taatem end of the Caucasus chain, whew also but little rain fell, 
there were but few and smaU glacier*, while at the other end there were immense 
glaciers, descending on the southern side almost as far down as on tbe northern 
side, the extra snow-fall caused by the vicinity of tbe Black Sea more tlran eonipen- 
aating for the warmer exposure. He dkl not agree with Sir I>oagUi Forsyth that It 
was probable that the mounda below tbe level of the i*esent glaciers in Central A^ 
were not tbe moraines of ancient glaciers. It was generally not difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish such moraines from hillocks left by drift- 

Slr IIexit Rawuirsox said that in the course of his Ceutral-Asiatic stifles the 
district of Zaraislian had always had a particular sttraetkm for him, invidving as It 
did so many questions of interest ethnologically, geographically, historically, and 
politically. The valley of the Samarkand river was tbe cradle of tbe Porao-Arysn 
raceu In the Zoroastrian GeneaU, after the exodtu from the mythic }«ndtM of 
Irin-rij, it was add that the first place crested by Ormsxd for the Aryan race was 
in the valley of Sugd, or the Zarafdun Valley, and the Aryan po|iulalioo had 
remained there from that time to the present, a period, at the lowest cakulalion, a 
6000 or 7000 yesT*. In the VendkUd the valley was called Oau,* Sugd being the 
name of the river. That was modificl by the Arabs to J4l, and the name was 
retained to the prvMUt day, being applied to a famous lake called tbe Iskander- 
kul, or by tbe geographers ttan-jai, which was one of the soarces of the Zaraf- 
ahan. It was a most romantic and (lictoresqne spot, and was first vWud 1^ 
two Russian travellers, Khanikoff and Lehmann in 1842, who were attached 
to Butener* Bt>khara missioo, ami who subsequently published a very l^ 
teresting description of the lake. The Fins were a very oW tribe, probably 
Aryan, who most have held all that part of the oonntry in the time of Alexander, 
ytvi who gave their to all the prominent local features, the mountains south of 
the Zarafshan Valley being called /ba-Zdi, the Uke at the soo^ of the river 
FAn-jai and the n^ghbouring lake country /'da-wifr, whence Famir or Pamir. 


• Gtm (see. Oamm) is translated by BoarwMif ** terTa," being compared with tbe Sans. 
GA Dannsteter reads “ the pUios.** See Yarua, notes, Ac., p. 50, and S^iend Books of 
the EaU, voL Iv. p. 5. It is, however, undoubtedly a proper name tike Vatkerdm and 
iTAaew/d, in the asme ebapter of the Vcndlibid. For the Arsbie Com of J4i, which ia the 
xegular sabetitole for Oum (as In tbe old name of Isfahan. JS for ra5«« Le. Gin), ace 
Istakhri, p. 219, atwl Ibn Ilankal, p. 3(18. In Yseiit the name la misprinted YS and Qdi. 
In Edrisi akne, I believe, is foond tbe full form of Aia^i* for Pim-jiH or 
of the Fans, whom I take to be the ♦asvM, mid by Strabo (p. 516) to Cora the extreme 
limit of the Greek oouquests in Bactria. 
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HistoricoHv, roo, th\s TaUeir onpof tbfl mast eetcbnitcd la the nyM, Samar¬ 
kand bein^ tko plats of acpaltare of the grot Timour, As far dawn as Bckhatii 
the whole coantry was a. with an uniimtti'd supply of water, a rich nlhivial 

Soil, and an admirable climate. It always bad teexond with popaktioo, and wa* 
quoted as cine of the four (Mrthly PkmdUea. The Hoasiau CnOTcmmcjit had shewn, 
akiU and jud^ent In taking pcwfie&iion cf Samartand, and not of Bokhaia. 
ijy lioldinig SaniarkaiKl anii the upper valley of the Zarafshan, she paally held the 
lives of the inlmbilauta of Bokhnni at her di8|»asal, hdng able at any time to turn 
the water of the river into the desert, and bo de^irEvc them of the means of sutaist* 
CDoo. She had thererorc a complete eoutmt of the people of Bokhara. At prssunt 
the boundaTy between Samarkand and Bc^khara was abemt half-way lietweco the 
two town*, and Bussia had shown no indication af going further to the west. 
Politically, again, tho district of the Zarafahan was very important, bdug the 
TuautMt point of the Knaslan pt-ssesFlons ha the Indian frontier. It was indeed con- 
siderahly nearer to Peshawer than the Askahad frontier was to Stnde or Quetta, 
being about 400 miles In a straight line. Very great praise was due to Rusria^and 
all geographer# wonM be glad to ockrtowledga It—for her ecientifie cxplonritnu. She 
mif^t have ether objects in view, bnt geographers would look merely at the scientific 
results, and those wpic of great valnc, for sho hndcxploied, snrrejod, and mapped tlw 
whole of the country along her frontier between the Jaxart^ and the Oxus. Ha oonM 
only wish that Kngland hid done w much with regard to her Indian fronLior,lDatead 
of leaving an cnomMus tract of country between tho Indus atKl the Qaus of which 
they really knew nothing, except tho line* of tunic along which tlic troops bad 
pa-vied. He did not mean that there were tho Bams lacibi les for surveying Afghanistan 
na for surveying the Tamir and the Ilisivir mnge, but still he thonght more ought to 
have been done hy England for geography iu the same direction as Hnssia. The tvgkm 
intervening between Samarkaml wid the Osua was an nceodlugly Intoresriog one, but 
very little wiis known alunt it till tho Ttu-tshnis went there. In Oriental histories 
aocounia were often met with of maixhea through that region, though not with the 
detaiU which the Ituasians hod now aupplied. The Araba, for InNUmce, luid given 
woTvdcrftd accounts of vol^oes to h« found there, and had stated, ia fact, of ouo part 
of the connUy' that it was n scriea of volcanoes on firo, Humboldt and phyvicat 
geographers guneraliy hod loched upon tliii Elory na a (able, but Lehmann oad 
Khanikoir when they went there found to their MlouLihincnt that a large tract of 
country near the leknndor-kul of tenor fifteen square miles waa abuolutaly on fire, 
Ihwe sublcrraiiieaii fir« being wsplained either by the cxistcncM of anthracite coal 
or by the satuvaiitm of the hoU with pctrolcnm or naibthn. Of late ycMis nothing 
more hfld been hennl of the phenomenon, but an account of It was publbbod in 
IjehmotLii's work. Tha route (icitMS the mountains from the lake to Hissar was ihn 
proper high rood from Snniarkanil to the Upper Oxus, os, if thit route wens not 
foliowied, the iraveUif would Imve to make a very long cireaSt to the wcstwanl, 
IncreaMiDg the distance ftotn 200 to nearly *00 miles. It bod Donsequeutly bwu a 
great object to find a practlcabiu way accofc* lha bdls, and lately boiud Ruiuiian officer* 
had thus passed over the hilU direct from the lake down upon Hiarar, apening up a 
route that would ultiumtciy fm doubt become the high rend from Samarkand to 
Indio, for although it wo# diHiclllt St was by far the shortest and the best fnppbecL 
In dlacuBsing this subject of Central Asian explomtiah, a tribute was due to the 
memury of an Euglidiman, Hr. Johuaon, who liad recently suddenly died at JimmDa. 
Dc wae the first Kpgliahman who crossed the great range of the Kucu-Luen from 
Tibet to the phUna of Turtary. HU journey at the time iwofle a great sensation, 
bn BLiboequcntly (in 1876) was graoted a gold watch by our Society in ipprc- 
datica oI bU JwrvlKa to geography. He dUcoTcrad the site of the great capital uf 
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llchi or Khov^, and did a of very ©Kid nciaHtOt wi>Tk m c«j5<*iion mili 

tlio Bimalaya Survey, Sir Heoiy belioved that Wlli Sir Douglas Foreytb and 
Colonel Auf^ten wore uoquoinlod vith Mr, Jobnwn persomilly, ftwi a»W thus ip^ 
^Ub nvore authority on tho auhjecU But fac thonght It only icoper that on this 
oasaioo ho ihotild refer to the gnat loss which geography had sustained hy Sir. 

Johmon^M nntiroely death* - .v.. 

Tl>e pHEsracsT said Sir Henry Uavrliuson had botne goneroua twtunouy to the 
laboure of UussUn ttavellstm and to the great flood of knowledge they liad thrown 
ui«n regions previously llttlo known. Bat before them the greand 
traversed in a more aontherti Wtion, nnd there were sympt^'* of wliat had b«n 
called the tertlesa foot of Eusllsh adventure in a lake m the «“tra of 
reciotis described hv Sir Douglas Forayih, bearing tbe name of the Ticlo^ A 
S of gratitude wiidue to Mr. Morgan for bringing before ih^ so 
accurate a descriprion of travel In an unknown region, Mr. Morgan had ^Med 
mueb in Bu«ria, Ld was n member of tho Imperial B^ian Deographicnl 
It was of the grtotost poasible advantage to Imvn such n eonncoting 
l^eople who were doing so ranch for geography oe the lira 

Iiot^look with a (avourabJe eye uiwn other travellers, hnt tJvcy were ttor 

brat to explore the regions themselves, and to make kuown the teanlb! of tlreir 

researches. 
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PROGRESS OF DISCOVERY 
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COASTS OF NEW GUINEA. 


By C. R Markilim, c.b^ F.R.8.y Secretary b.o^. 

(Read at the Evcoing Meeting, Kebroary 2Atb, 1884.) 

As geographont arc likely to become mure cloeely aoquainted with the 
great onknowu interior of New Guinea and with ita coasta, in the ne^tr 
future, it haa been thought dceirable, in accordance with a good old 
custom of this Society, to take stock of our existing knowledge. Mr. 
Coiitts Trotter, whoso careful work as a (xmipamtive geographer is well 
known to us, has prepared an exhaustive |^per for publication in our 
* IVooeedingii,* to be illustrated by a map and by a complete New Guinea 
bibliography. But our President has also considered it likely that a 
briefer review of the progroes of discovery along the Now Guinea coasts 
would be interesting to a geographical audience at one of our evening 
meetings. We can only attempt to pass the array of voyagers and 
explorers in review, while dwelling for a moment on the kind and 
amount of work done by each. Time will not admit of more than that, 
but with the map before ns, we shall, I think, find oven such a brief 
review both useful and interesting. If it duos no more, it will help to 
fix in our minds the origin of the names of capes and l^ays, of mountains 
and promontories, which will, no doubt, become very familiar to ns as 
discovery progresses. At the same time, a clearer idea of the history 
of what has already been done will make the narratives of further 
exploration, which must soon be reaching us, more intelligible and more 
interesting. 

The di»oovery of New Guinea was duo to the competition for the 
possession of the Spioe Islands between the two nations which pretended 
to divide the world: for the Papal Bull declared that Spain was to have 
all to the west, and Portugal all to the oast of a meridian drawn in the 
Atlantic. But it was no easy matter to decide the line whore the two 
albgrasping nations mot on the other side of the world. It w'as long 
disputed whether the famous Spice Islands, so anxiously coveted bv 
both, were on the Spanish or Portuguese side of the line. It w*as a 
question of longptnde, which was only guessod at in those fiat’s by the 
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rotighect dead reckoning. The Portuguese sought the Moluccas, or 
Spioo Islands, from India and Malaooa, tlie Siumianls hjr sailing across 
the Pacific. It was inevitable that there must be a collision where the 
two ambitious peoples met, and that the discovery of New Guinea— 
l^dng right in the way of vessels coming to and fro from America— 
would bo tlio conseqtienoe. 

Magellan, in his memorable voyage, led three ships across the Pacific 
in 1521; and when, after his death. Sebastian del Cano brought the 
Ytetnna round the Capo, and achieved the first circumnavigation in 
1522, he reached and traded at the Spico Islands, but did not sight 
New Guinea. The Portuguese were already established at Temate. 
The success of Sebastian del Cuno led to his being de8i>atched on a 
second voyage to the Spioo Islands, by Magellan’s Straits, in 1525. In 
August 1526, the first circumnavigator died, and was committed to the 
deep in the centre of that Pacific Ocean which ho hatl lieen the first to 
sail over; but the ship went on, and Dim Martin Ynigiiez, who had 
succeeded to the command, brought his Spaniards to the Spico Island of 
Tidoro. The Portuguese were at Temate, which is in sight from Tidore, 
and soon there was open hostility between the rivals. 

In the course of this rivalry, New Guinea was discovered. In 1511 
tlio Portuguese Antonio do Abreu had made a voyage from the Am 
Islands to the Moluccas, and had possibly 8ightc<l the coast of New 
Guinea. But it was Bon Jorge de Mencses, a Portuguese commander 
sent from Malacca to take charge at the Moluccas in 1526, who was the 
actual discoverer. The usual route from Malacca was by the south of 
Borneo and Celebes. Mencses tried a new route by the north of Borneo 
and Gilolo, far overshot his mark, and came to a land inhabited by a 
curly-hea^led black people, called Papua *; a name given to them by the 
natives of the Moluccas, on account of their woolly hair. Meneses 
remained at an i»land, called by him Vfrmja, on the equator, until the 
change of the monsoon, arriving at Temate in May of tlio* following 
year. He must have been at some anchorage near the point now 
called Cape Good Hope, the most northern |>oint of Now Guinea, pos¬ 
sibly at Dorey. 

Of course Mencses little dreamt of the significance of his discovery, 
that he had reached the largest island in the world save one—covering 
806,000 square miles, 1500 miles long by 500 brood, as large as France 
and Great Britain put together; and that it yet would be more than 
three centuries and a half before any serious attempt would be made to 
explore its interior. 

No thought of all this occurred to Mencses touching his discovery, 
when he glibly shaped his course away from New Guinea, and reached 
Temato; to find the Spaniards still in force at Tidore, under Hernando 
do la Torre; for the good Martin Yniguez had died in the interval. 

Meanwhile, the conqueror of Mexico, Human Cortes, equipped an 
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ex)>cdition to oo-oporate with the Spaiiiarda at tho Sj»ic© Islands, under 
ilio ooininand of his kinsman, Alvaro de Saavedra. Saavedra reached 
I’idoro iu Juno 1528, and on his return voyage, he coasted along the 
whole northern shore of New Guinea, which he called tho golden 
island—** Isla do Oro.” He sighted New Guinea during a second voyage 
iu 1529, dying on tho return pasmige to Mexico. 

By a treaty in 1529, Charles V. sold the Spanish claim on the Spice 
Islands to the crow*n of Portugal. Still the Spaniards sent three more 
ex]>oditions across tho Pacific, which reached Now Guinea. 

Miron tho Yncas of Peru made their memorable attempt to drive out 
tho Spaniards in 1536, PUarro sent to Mexico for help, and lleman 
Cortes promptly despatched two vessels under llernando do Grijalva and 
Alvarado. After landing tho reinforcements, Grijalva sailed from the 
Peruvian fort of Payta iu April 1537, and crossed tho Pacific Ocean. He 
refused the demand of his crew that ho should break the treaty by crossing 
tho Portuguese lino and steer for the Moluccas, upon which there w’as a 
mutiny and Grijalva was murdered. Eventually the ship was wrecked 
on tho north coast of Papua, the survivors became prisimem to the 
natives, and were generously nnsomed and released by tho Portuguese' 
commander at the Moluccas. That commander was Antonio do Galvano, 
tho author of the * Discoveries of tho M’orld.’ 

Yet another expedition was despatched from Mexico to cross the 
Pacific under tho command of Ruy Lope* de Villalobos, a good sailor, 
and a brother-in-law of the Viceroy, Don Antonio de MendorA. Villalobos 
sailed from tho west t-oast of Mexico in tho end of 1542, and took formal 
]>o68es8ion of Mindanao for the Einperor Charles V. in February 1543. 
It was Villalobos who first gave the name of “ Filipinos ” to tho Philij>- 
piiio Ishinds; but ho acknowledged the right of the Portuguese to the 
.Moluccas. At the same time ho wont to Tidore, whence ho despatched 
one of his vessels, the San Jnan, to Mexico, under tho command of Ynigo 
()rtiz de Rotes, in May 1545. Rotes sailed for many leagues along tho north 
coast of New Guinea, and it was he who gave tho name. Galvano says, 
** Rotes know not that Saavedra had been there before, so ho challenged 
the honour and fame of that discovery. For tho memory of Soavodra 
was then almost lost, as all things else do fall into oblivion, which are 
not reoonled and illustrated by writing.” 

Thus it was that Rotes changed tho name of Saavedra’s ** Island of 
tlold,” the *‘ Papua ” of Mencacs, and called it ** Now Guinea ” because 
the black and woolly haired people reminded him of tho negrocA he had 
seen on the coast of Guinea. Retes anchored in several forts, and found 
wtjod and water; but ho waa unable to make his way much further east>* 
ward, and returned to Tidore. Vilhilobos died at Amboyna, and his 
jK'ople were sent home by way of India, by an agreement with the 
Portuguese. 

Unfortunately, the journals of these SiuinisS voyages have not boon 
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diNcovcred ; and the few facta that have been preserved can only 
l>e gathered from general historian*—namely Argen*ola, Banvs, Galvano, 
Herrera, and Gumat a. 

lima the northern const of New Gninea was discovered during the 
sixteenth centnry. Ita southern side and the distance it extended to 
the south was unknown. Yet Ortclius, in hi* edition of 1587, has a map 
entitled “Typns Orhis Terrarum,” on which Now Guinea is conjecturally 
made an island, with the words “ Nova Guinea qua) an sit insula ant 
Imre continentis Anstralis incertum.” A great southern continent was 
asMimed, and in subsequent maps New Guinea generally connected 
with New Holland by a lino forming a great boy. 

The seventeenth century opened with the important discoveries of 
Luis Vae* de Torres, the second in command in the expedition of Qniros, 
which sailed from Callao to discover the great southern continent in 
Ih'cember 1605. (^uiros reached an island in the New Hebrides, which 
he named “ .Australia del Espiritu Santo,” supposing it to be port of the 
continent of which ho was in quest. But, for some unexplained reason, 
he mode sail from this island at midnight of the 11th of June, 1606, 
leaving Torres to prosecute the voyage. In July Torres fell in witlx a 
coast which he rightly assumed to be the eastern extremity of New 
Guitu a. He made a survey of the large bay, since named Milne Bay by 
Captain Moresby, on July 18th, 1606 ; but as the existence of his map was 
never made known until 1878, it does not detract in the slightest degree 
from the merit of Moresby’s discovery. Being unable to pass to wind¬ 
ward, Tom* bore away along the soutli aide of the land for many 
leagues, in an archipolago of islands without number, and he was 
engaged in this intricate navigation for two months. He had discovered 
the strait between New Guinea and Australia, which at length bear* his 
name, but it was several scores of years before his re|>ort and his maps 
were made public, and the memory of Torre* rocei%’ed the credit that is 
his due.' A copy of the report of Torres was lodged in the archives of 
Manilla, and was diaoovere<l by the ‘hydrographer Dalrymplo, when Sir 
William Draper took that city in 1762. Sir William is best known to 
us in connection with his literary duel with Junius. Geographers 
should remember him for having been the indirect means of justice being 
done to Torres. Dalrj’raple brought home the Ileport, and very properly 
gave the name of ** Torres Strait ” to the channel between New Guinea 
and .Australia, which it still retains. Translations of the Itoport were 
published in Burney’s Voyages, by Mr. Major in his * Early Voyages to 
Australia,' and by Lord Stanley of Alderloy. The original is at Simancua, 
dated July 12th, 1607, and is reprinted in the Bolftin of the Madrid 
Geographical Society for January 1878. In thosaiuo number are published 
the maps draw’n by Diego de Prado y Tovar, one of the officer* of Torres ; 
and one of these maps delineates the Milne Bay of Moresby, and adjacent 
inlands; another shows Triton Bay of the l)nt«’h. 
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B}- iimkiug a accret of tLo imporUnt diejcoveriea and surveys of 
Torres, the Spanianls did their best to annihilate the fame of one of the 
moat illustrious of their marine worthies. Justice was first done to his 
memorj' more than a century and a half after his death, by the hugliah- 
men Ihilrymple and Burney ; and more tanlily a century later, by his 
own (Jountrymon. 

The opening of the seventeenth century saw the Dutch power 
rising on the ruins of the Portuguese colonial empire in the Eastern 
Archipelago. The first Dutch expe<lition to New Guinea was contem¬ 
poraneous with the voyage of Torres- The Duy/ken, under the com¬ 
mand of Willem Janaz, sailed from Bantam in 1606, visited the Aru 
and Ki Islands, aiiled along the west and south coasts of Now Guinea, 
then southwanl along the islands on the west side of Torres Strait. 
the coast of Australia south of Capo York. But all these lands wore 
Isjlieved by the commander of the Duyfktn to bo connected, and to form 
the west coast of New Guinea. Yet in the ver>' same year Torres luul 
8 aile<l through the strait which bears his name. Subsequent Dutcli 
voyages from Banda to the western shores of New Guinea wen* 
numen>U8, but their objects were merely the development of tr^e. 
Schouten and Maire, the first navigators who ever rounded Cape 
Horn, saileil along the north coast of New Guinea in 1617, and dis¬ 
covered the Schonten Island at the entrance of Geelvink Bay. 

The meraomblo voyages of Abel .Iun>z Tasman in 1642 and 1644 
are important as regards the hUtorj* of New Guinea dimjoverj-, IwAuse 
the instructions drawn up for the explorers guidance, first published in 
English by Dalrymple, contain a summary of previous Dutch voyag|^ 

In 1663, Nicholas Yinck was the first to describe the deep inlet 
afterwards explored and mapped by Lieutenant Mc('luer: and in 1678 
Johannes Keyts sailetl to New Guinea in a vessel called the Sazenburg, 
and explored several bays along the west coast. His journal was 
published for the first time in full, by Major Leupe in 1876. 

W^e now come to the expedition sent forth by the English Admiralty 
of William III., solely with the object of discovery. No better man oould 
l>o found for such work than the famous buccaneer William Dampier, who 
was wisely selectofl in 1699, and sailed from England in an unseaworthy 
old tub—H.M.S. Borbuck. After visiting the west coast of Australia, 
Ihimpier sighted New Guinea on the Ist of January, 1<00. He sailed 
round the eastern end of the great mass of land which he named Ne>s 
Britain, and which he discovered to be separated from New Guinea by 
ti strait known as Dampier’s passage. On the island of New Britain 
are Capes Anne, Gloster, and Orford, on the opposite coast King 
William's Cape, and Sir George Rooke's Island in the channel, all 
names which revive memories of the time when Dampier flourished. 

Five years after the important vo}*age of Dampier, the Dutch des¬ 
patched an exptHlijion consisting of two vessels, the Geelnnk, or yellow- 
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hammer, und the AVaan'ro^eZt or cniiae, dnder the oamumdd of Jacob 
Wcylami. I£is enlers were to procotd to SchauU-'U Ixhiod, atid survey 
tlio odjjiceut eoofita. In 1705 Lo JiHoovi^red the deep indentatioii on the 
northerd coast, which he explored end mapped, giving it tlio name of 
Geelvink Bay, after bU own ship. 

While frequently deflputching small exploring expeditions, the Dutch 
East India Company wna extremely Joalone ef interlopcra, even bjddd^ 
their own ooTuitrynien. lu IfilO they seized tbo abi[ka of the clrcniu- 
navigators Scliouten end Lo Maire; and in 1722 when another hold 
voyager, Jacob Itoggovecn, arrived at Batavia, after having crossed the 
Baclfio and coasted the nor them shore of New Gdinea, ho received 
aiinilnr treatment, 

Danipier the first Englishman who entered the field ns a New 
Guinea diocoverer. He was fellDwod, in 1767, by Captain Carteret iu 
tile SwailcxOj who discovorod tho channel se^mrating New Britain from 
New Ireland. Captain Eduards in ITftI, Ca]vtains Bligh and Portliick 
in 17S'2, jiuesed through Torres Strait. Captain Cook made a valuable 
survey of Torres Strait; and he was followed by Captains Bnmpton and 
Alt of tho Ijist India Company, who visited nnd described several 
ialands in Torres Strait, and explored to the head of the Gulf of Pnpua 
in 1703. Captniu Forrest, another captain in the service of the East 
India Company, tindertook a voyage to New Guinea in 1774, in a Utile 
nativo ei’aft of 10 tons, called tho Tu^tar; aaid he afterwords published 
an interesting uarrative of his vojnge, JIo lauded at Dorey, near the 
western entrance of fleelviiik Bay* Tliie pkoo has a wolbsheltered 
anchorage, an open cultivated and well-watered tmet sloping gently up 
to tho forest, which is oomposod of great trees without underwood, while 
behind there ore tho lofty niotiiitaius of Arfak. On tho adjaoent island 
of Maiiftswari he discovered the nutincg tree, and he sjicaks of the great 
value of sago os a means of subsistonee* Owing to his wdso and coii' 
eilifttoiy conduct, the intereoiirso of Ciiptiun Forrest with the natives, 
during soveml weeks, was always friendly ond pleasant* 

f >ne Other servant of the English I'last liuiia Company is counocted 
with New Guinea discovery, and his r^miantio story should form n 
|>art of oiir record. Ouo is reininded of it by MeCiuer Inlet—tin 
great inlet Wi'hicb is such a marked feature on the weetem coast. 
John McClnor was one of tho earliest of utir Indian Marine Surveyoiw, 
tho resulting charts being prc|iarod by his assistant, Lioiitenant Wedg- 
borough. An accident connected him with work Ixyond Itulia. Jn 
August 1783, tho East India Company's vo^iiel As/ehijw. eumuianded by 
Captain Henry Wilson, was w’recked at the Polcw Islands. The natives 
treated tho olficers and crow with grtat hospitality, assisted them in 
building a small ship, and ’ivhen they sailed in her for Macao in tho 
following Xovembor, Captain WiSaon took with him a son of the King 
of the Pelew Islonde, named Frlnce Lea Botx I think most of ns niEiet 
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iiAve about hlia m th« ^ChjliVB Own Book.' I to was taken to 

England, ainl died of sianll-pox at liotberliitlio on Deeembor J^in, 1TB4, 
A yeaiB afterwards Lieutenaut McCluer was oitlored to pr.>coed 
to the Ptilow Tslnnda to report the death of l^nce Leo Boo. Ho was iii 
<omiu.uid of two Yossels. th^PmthtT and tlio Endmroar, with Lieu^nnnt 
Wo(lc:b<jroush aa his second in command. Thoj sailed from 
Aoinist nSiO, and convoyed the awl newa to the father, Milners 
further inetructiona were to sxirrey the wcatem coast of >ew Guinea, 
and .^^rUin whether the inlet diacovered by Vinck in I0b3 was a 
chaiiuol lending through to the ttOUthwnTil. Leaving the relon Wands 
in February I79i» he wna engaged on the survey until the fonowing 
December^ exploring and mapping the long inlet which ia now known 


(IS MoClucr Bey. ™ . i. 

The Panther then returned to the Polow lekude, whero McCIuor took 

s^ty extmordiiiary step. On Fobniaiy 2nd* 1T93. bo nddr«^d e 
kttcr to Lieutouant Wedghorough* resiguing the couimand uf tho 
Panther, and announcing his intention of remaining on the islaud^ 
This having boon arranged* Licutenaut Wedghorough (^nmW wmnmnd, 
and returned to B..inbiiy. The tmih was that McClnor had heou 
faiscinated by the charms of tltc fair Folevr Islanders. He lived happily 
with theiii-not for over afUr, but only for thirteen niontha* when he g^t 
.anxious for news, and went in ftu open boat to Jlftcao. There ho bonght 
a vesrtel, and prepared to return to the Pelow Wands for his^ family. 

Just as MoCltier was about to bail from iiIacao*in July 1794* Captain 
Hayes* of the East India Couipau/s ship Bafavta, arrived with the 
tvows that he had founded a colony in New Guinea, at a place caBed 
Restoration Bay, He roqneeted MeClncr to go there udth proviai^s* 
tiersuoding him that it was not very far oat of the way. McCiuer ^st 
umbfttkod his family at the Polcw Islanda* and shaped a course to ^ow 
4^tiiucn* where ho found the colony in a tniEcrable slate: twelve men 
being dead* fourteen prostrate with illwcfia, and their ship unable to go 
to sea for want of nooeesary articles which HcCluer i^uld not buj^ply 
He, thoroforo, went to Bouro* obtained w hat was roriaired* returning to* 
Restoration Bay. Tho ship was then got ready for sea. tho colonists 
^mbarke-l, und McCluer parted company with them in March 179ft. 
Hy piooeodetl to ilcnooolen in Sumatra, in May, and sailing thenoo, 
neither he nor lihi ship wore ever heard of again. 

This episode in the history of Xew Guinea diacovery, irt, I tliink, of 
sxifhcient intciost to justify tho brief digreseion. The romuntio career 
of the gallant surveyor wlil make the name of iho great New Guinea 
lulet convey to the miuds of geogruphors something more thim the 
mere name. The story is told funtly in Rcate's ■ Pdow LlntuU' (aiip- 
pkuicut to Inter cditiomi), and iiartly in some of McCluer's lottera, which 
waxv found in the Archives at the Hague, by SLyor Leupo^aud publiahed 
in IhTV, 
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We now reacji the opening of the present ccuttuy, when the great 
aUud WM Ijeginning to aasnma ronghlj ite comet fom on tl^o mapst 
T1>6 delincatitm of Medtier Inlet and Geelvink Bay gave its pecnliar 
«Uapo to the western jNetiinBiila, while the voyagijs along the north coast* 
nnd the aurveya of Cook and Barapton in Toms Strait, served Ui show 
the general ontBno of the main nuLEa of land. 

The long war ptovented anything being done in the early years of 
this centniy ; but in July and August lfta7*the Freneh expedition under 
l^out D*Urville, in the AWjvfafcf, fnmiahed ns with the best obtsenra- 
tions we hft%-o, along the northern coast." Aatiolabo Bay, Humboldt 
Bfiy, and Cape D Urvillo* are names due to his rnniiing 8 Utve 3 'j but the 
most intomtmg pirt of his diisoHptioii is that in which he mentions 
Uie delta of tliatg^at river Ainbonio,| near the oaetem side ofGecl vink 
Buy* For it is likely' that this river will bo an important route few 
espkmtion in the near future. He mentions the discvlomtion of the 
i^urface of the s«i, the quantity of branches, fruit, and leaves floating 
outi Qii J wndndea that oil this was cauacd by the outflow of aomo very 
large livur.^ Bougainville cbsorv^l the flame pbeiioiiiona, during his 
voyage in 1768, and esnie to the same eonduHion. The point of land 
named Point D’Crville is at tho eitremity of the projecting delta. 

Ihitch difltoverios and Dutch influence have ]i«n confined to the 
p>Ttion of Xew Guinea to the went ward of the Ulst meridian, where 
the Netherlands Governinent* QS the Suwmln of the Sultan of Tidqre, 
jiarticipLtes in his claims. These hloluccan raleiu have long held 
RUpremaoy over "Papua," that name Iving usoil to denote S^ilawatti tiud 
the adjoining islands at the extreme north-wt*Ht of New Guinea. This 
iiOveiiu(gntj"csp<!CiaIly extends over what is led the "Raja Ampst,*^ or 
fo^ IVpuan kingships, namely. Islands AVaigiq (Waighouj ; ^talawitti ; 
Jlisol, Wafgama, both on Misol Island, For the last two conturiefl 
this sovereignty Mh Wui acknowledged by the payment of a tribute of 
sago, masBoi bark, birds of pnradise* and slaves ; and by the investiture 
at the handfl of the Sultans of Tidoro* of some of the prineiiial chiofi! 
round the weatom oxtrouiity' of New Gniuca* 

The l>utch first sopporterh and ovontually afltramed as suzerains 
the claims of the Saltan of Tidore. Tliey also have a claim to the 
m>uth*we«(ern coast, from Metriuer Inlet to False Cape, by Hght of 
diaooveiy, as well as to Geelvink Bay. Between the years 182£ and 
1846, this BODtlj-wefltem coast, from 130" to 139° E*, was examined in 
detail by Dutch exploring vessels. In 1826 Lieut D, H. Kolff, in tbo 
bngi><,„rj«, visited Timor Laut and the Aru Islouds, and tniced tlio 
New Guinea coast to FaUe Cape, la 1828 tlio eorvette Triton and 
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scbootior Zn'#, onder Liont. Mudom, were dL'spatchisd on n hiiuibiT 
e^rvioe. TUo explorera made the cootttof Now Unindii on the 2{>tU llmyt 
Qiid eutered tlic Donrga ::>tra.it, oonr Caiw Valache (falao Cupo). the 
iiortb-weBt ontranco to which imd been dii^oo^ered by Liant. Kolff in 
18i5, Tko land was lov,^ at ft dead level, and covtirod with treoe. One 
of the do ties <jf the Tnbfn'u coramaiidiisr woa to form a settlement, but ax 
this part of the coast was very" nn inviting, the vesiicla left JJourgti 
Simit and proceeded tdong the knd to the north-west, trotdng it for 
23d iiiileft. On the lltli of June they anchored ftt the mouth of the 
L'touatu river, ostabbahing ploftsnnt and friendly relitionB with the 
natives ; of whisjo appearnuce, dwellings, and weapons a full deseriptien 
lA given hy Lieut^ Modern, teaching Triton Bay, ou the aoiitlr coast 
of the Onin Peuiusulft, an cxtonHivo piece of inaiuhy ground at thu 
bottom of ft large hmd-Iocked lijiy was fixed on (la the site for a fort. 
The Id tended garrison was landed^ and towards the end of Angust the 
atocliade waa completed^ and nameil Fort Dubus. Immediately behind 
it there is a wootled mountain rising to a height of 2402 feeL Ihe soil 
in the vicinity wnt- rich, and the vegetable prtulnctionii valtiahle, bat 
the climate was deadly. Tlie eettlcrs had intertti'Urse with two classes 
of natives,, the Pupun* or negroes of tho coasts and Iho Amfuroi of thv 
interior. There was ft brisk trade between Ihe Pftpuas and the islandeis 
of Ceram, carried on by means of proAws 15 to 30 feet long, and roofed 
over. The Now Guinea products are mnssoi l»ark, oduriforoas w<joda, 
nutmegs, trepangj birds of jM.radi»e, and edible bird^'-ndsts. 

On tlio 24th of August, 1828, Fort Ihibus was opened with muoh 
ceremony, and possessicn of the coast from Cape Good Hope (ISiP45' E.) 
tt> the meridian of 141* E., on tho south coast, w-os taken in tho name of 
the King of the Ketliorlanda, Many of tho native chiefs w ere present, 
nod swore allegiance to tho NotheTlftuds Govcmiuont. Fort Uubus, in 
Triton Bay, U in 3^41^ N. and 134* 15' E, 

In 1835, Lieutenant Laugcuborg Kool, In tho SiVeu, discovorod that 
the laud ou which False €a|Hj is, w-os an island eepamted froiu the main 
by Ihiurga Strait, It w'os named Frinoe Frwlerick Henry Islands 3’hei 
inouiitains in sight from the coast, and said to be snow-covered, rcooivotl 
the name of tho Charles Louis Mountains, 

Fort Ihibns was nbandoneLl iu 18J5, on account of tho iiestilontial 
climate, but Hinoo that time, os ofU'ii os cireuinstances rot|uire it, a 
Dutch officer is scut to adjust the clalinu and settle the disputes 
between the native diiefs and agents of tho Sultan of Tidore. Besidos 
tho liaja this sultan's jurisdictlou la acknovvlodgetl over tlio four 

districts of ;—Manaswuri (island off Doroy) ; Kstongdifer, Ainborpoem 
(west aide of Gwlvink Bay)j Amberpon (islaiid wrst side of Goelvink 
Hay);—districts w^hicli had previously been confirmed to tho Sultan of 
Tidoie, oa constituting his pOHSi^ione in New Guinea, during tlie 
temporary occupation of the Moluccas in 1814, by ourselves* Sulwu- 
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.ineiitlv Uio Dutch dediiTod the Tidore jurialictiun to Cltond uJong tLu 
nurthern uowt M fur Humboldt Buy, uud all Kew Guimm to the 
waitamrd of a Hue dmwn from the north to the south co^m nearly 
ulone the Ulat meridian. This aiiimnrs from a rescript ut the 
GoTemor.Goi.enil of Netheriamls Indm in 1S48. and from t ie GoTom- 
ment -Mmutme of Ketbcrlands India tor 18S3. Tbe^Dntoh temtory 
is there deaoribed as eomprialeg the nortL-i. este. n U.df of hew Gumea, 
1x.ui.d«l on the eestbya etraightlino drown from Cape Bonplaud on 
the east side of nmnlflldt Bay, ill UO’ 47' E. on tbe north coast, to ] 41 
Es on tho iwuth co#at, vfith the ailjactnt ielanda, 

it wnM tliivuffh this iutoreourae with Tidore that Xew Guinea pro- 
diicta and binb. began to bo known in Euroim, and that Sew Guinea 
iKijran to bo thought of, by natnralislB, os the land of the birds of imtn- 
di^ VesMla from Uie Moloecas go to Xew Guinea every year, for 
t.rtoise-ahoU, mothor-of-poarl, tteimng, l.irds of and teassoi 

Urk Shins of birds of pnradise idways oamo without feet, whiuli 1^ 
to tho superstition timt tbo hinls themselTia bad no foot. 1 am Wd 
that Iiinnmim named one siiceke PoradiW opielo. it w-us high timo 
that naturnlUts slwnid make aeqaaintaneo with the pocuW and very 
beautiful nri-fenna of Now Guinea in its owu habitat i and hithurto tho 
weatem pcninsnla has boon tlio principal locality far their resea robes. 

Seientitto missions wcio sent by ll.e Duteli Government ^tweon 
1871 and 1876, under P. van dor Crab. J. K Toysmann, J. G. Coor- 
engei, A. J.Langcveldt van Hemert, and P. Swaan ; tlm valtlab o i«ul s 
,.,r whieh have been published by the lioyd Institute of .Netberland- 
India at tho Hague, and edited by Hubide van der Ao. 

Itiilian scientific explotvni Imvo rW achieved v^ry important rejanltSs 

In 1870 the oiithn^iinstic geographer Emilio Coix^ti mailo 
of Galewo Stmta, between Salnwatti nud the nmin landa Dts Oaonrde 
Beccari nud Signor D’Alberti* reach(?a no iwUad in Gakwe Strait ill 
1&72 whence ihev made cxcdniioiiB le the muin land of Xt;w Giimea. 
They nfUrwartlB cipkred the Arfak MotmkinB* the home of the birdrt 
of mundi^ier b'lt U AlbortLi waa attacked by fever, and wafi obliged to 
retire to Svdnev. In 1B75 Dr* Boccari utarted on a at-eoiid viait to New 
Ouiniay Willi aid from the city of Genoa, lie Wed iit 

Dtirei Ham. aiscendetl Moimt Morait to a height of 3500 feet, and 
explored the course id the WaS*mson, tho lorg^t river m the pcninBuk, 
flowing westward from tho Arfak MounUirna. Ho then examined the 
wholo onrve of Geelvink Bay, and visited the. island* in it; finally 
iieoendiii" the Arfak Mountains to a height of 7000 feet. The highest 
lieak w J found to bo &500 feet ■ above the sen. Dr* Beccari returned 
with iramenBo natnrul histor)' ool lection a* ^ . 

Bat perhaps tho most complete journeys in this part of New Guinea 
were performed by Dr. Adolf Jlcyer in l»T3s Our own iUuatrioua 

* So flml hy the efnctri I»r dw? Cnniuittr. 
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ilr. Alfretl WaHhcCj rtisided at Doroy* at thu wesitern cutraiiqq 
tv (.leclviuk Bay, for tbroe monthB, and deacrib<id the northern ponitiimLla 
of Guiiioa as very rugged and inountainomH^ while an unvaiy^iiig 
foreflt RisWa over tho whole country. I>r. itoyer roaolved to proceed 
in the first inatanoe to Borey, where Captain Fomst and Mr. IValL.ce 
Itad provionely rtslded. He had. a small hired schoonert and in her ho 
visited the ijihinds in Geclvinh Bay. and the north-e^t end of the bjiv, 
^vhoro he mcntionw the great river Ambemo as sending vulumes of fi^h 
water to tho wa. At the head of the hay he resolved to try* to cnwa the 
isthmus to the south coast, w’cat of Utanataj hut the country was 
nninhahited and ho mu short of provisions- Ifo, however, obtained a 
view of the sea to the southward from his furthest ijoint. w hich wjih 
3000 feet uIkivo its loveh Ho leurut that to the eastward there was a 
largo frrsh-watcr lake, the shores of which are densely iKjpulated. 
Dt. Meyer afterwards succeoded in marching from Goelvink Bay to 
McCIusr lulot, which took him foar daysj in the course of which ho 
erowod a chain of hills 2(>£X> feet high. Finally he reached a height of 
eOOO feet on the Arfak Moinitiiibs. It was here that ho obtaiued all those 
ram and splendid binls of pjimdisfl for which New Guinea is famous. 

The work of Wallace, Bcocati, and Meyer on tlio uorth-wc-stom 
peninsula of New Guinea haa thrown a flood of light on the natural 
history and ethnology of this portion of tho vast island; whdo our 
geographical knowledge has alew been considerably extondcih Tho 
Repi>rts of tho Utrecht SUssionary Society, whose labour have l«t>n 
chiefly on the islands in Geelvink Bay, also contain mudi valuable 
information. Trade is regularly carried on between wcslcm New 
Guinea and other Dutch latesessions, and steamera periodically touch, 
fonr times a year, at Skrois in McCluer Inlet. Ihcse voyages ‘were 
inongurated hy' the steamer E^eTi>» under ilr. Hartug * 

The claims of tho Ncthotlands on wesUm New Guinea are \ta^ on 
the l ights of tho Snltau of Tidore. who acknowledges tho KUKcminty of 
tlMJ Dutch; on tho right of diuoovery ; on a formal act of pcKwession ; bat 
chiefly on tho constant trade and intettsourso betw«u westei-n New 
Guinea and other Dutch jiofisessions. A setnie of jusiico ltd Mr. \VQllacsti7 
to dopreente stiy^ attempt to ignore or cavil at these claimH, u fccliTig in 
which I Donfess that I fully concur. If ciiNididons are nntlorbikcn to 
1 ‘Xploro purls ef New Qninea to iho westward of the 141st meridian, it 
should bo with the ofRcial kuowlodgp and ooncurrenco of the Netherlauthi 
Government. T believe that our own Government Ims recitgn^ the 
Dutch olftim hy implication, os they defined tho limits of the jiirisdiC'- 
tion of our Commissioner in the Pocitio, as rt^ards Now Gninea+ at the 
14lNt lueridinu, 

• U.tii!. Joiimal, slviii. jv, jSH. Tlie dlEPivctttl EffcioD Stmit, illviiiing 

Tunur lant mle two islandji. 

t Ibid., 3EX5.. p- 175- 
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Tho Tist tract of country to tlio cu&tTff&rd of 141'’ oast may now tic 
con: 9 i(lored as practicatly belonging bi Great Britain^ It la 850 inileu 
long by nearly 400 bmod^ and is as yet almost entirely unknown* Tlio 
sonthern const of caateni Tfew (iruinca wqs CKpIored by tbe anni'oying 
jMirtics nndor Captain Blackwofxl, in IJrM.S. Fig, in The 

w&itom side of tiie Gnif of t^npiia W4is cxartiinod for 14.0 miloa, including 
the delta of the '* I'ly " rivotT whose diannela were ascended for several 
miles. The IntoTesting iinirativo of the Kurreying voyage of the I’fy Tras 
’written by the natiimUet, Mr. Jnktsf, and published in 1847 j and 
another boot was publiuhed by air* Macgillivrayj Lord Derby 'k L-oHectoTt 
in the JioJ'J'fftMiohe. in 1852. 

Lieutenant Yule, in the Bvimilh, ooiitinncd the survey from the head 
of the Gulf of Papua to Cape Pi^sseiaioUt including Y’ule Inland and 
Bedsesr Bay; and ho took formBl iJosseuNion for the British crown. 
Captain Owen Stunley, in the completed the examination of 

tlio Louisiado Archipelago and the aoutb-east end of New Guinea in 
1S49* The most remarkable feature on this coast ’VPtwi a high range of 
monntains Sfton at a distaiK'e, extending for nearly 2€0 miles to Hedscor 
Point. Soine of tlio peaks are lOjOOOt and Slonnt Owen Stanley itself is 
12,8001 foot above the level of the sea. 

The discovery of the sonth-euslem extreme of the Owon Stanley 
Peninsnla wiua comploteil by Copttiin (now Admiral) ^loroisby, iii 1873, 
in II.M.S. Basiliit. lies and the able surveyors under his orders, 
induding lientonunt L. Dawson, found that oastem Now Guinea did not 
end in a long w^slgo as prcvionsly delineated by msp-makerit, but in a 
huge fork^ the low'er prong of which is cut up into an aTchi|)clago of 
inlands. Between tlic«e s^lanihs and the northern prong thorn is a sheet 
of ’Water about 45 miles d'^-ep and 12 hi 18 broad, named by Captuin 
Moresby—Milne Bay. The newly-discovered islands arc mestly lofty, 
volcanic, and richly wooileih The Ba§lii*k also fixed the position, and 
laid dowa the coos l-l inn of the IVEntrecasteaiix group, seen by- that 
navigator at a distance, when in evorch of I>n Peronse in 17D3. Still 
more UReful -w-ork was the discovery of fiovoml new harbours on the New' 
Guinea Coast, aueb as Port Moresby, on the south-west coast of the 
poninj^ula, llobert Hall Soiiud, SO ciilcs further to the north-’west, and 
Pitt Bay on Moreehy Isluiid, at the gnteway of a new AuAtro-Chinese 
roub't, lastly, the offit^rsi of the carefully examined the 

northern eoaat from tlio Fjist Cape to Astrolabe Bay, and Captain 
Moresby gave a mo«t interesting account of the Yfaluyan race lubabiling 
this eastern extremity of New' Gujnen. 

At Asl rolabo Bay >vo cciuoufKj'U the researches of a solitary and most 
indefatigable traveller, the BuEisian Miclitoho Maklay, who* through the 
good olEiisii of the firaud Duchess liLdeo, obtained a freo passago cm 
bixrd a HiiRHian frigate in 1870, He wom attracted to the AstroLube Bay 
of Damont D^Urville, Itecause thure be hoped to study the pure PapnniL 
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rac^^* In Septcinbei- 187 U a hut was Imslt tor hiia un ihoro, the 
Kus»ian frigate V*tat fireO a aalute m hi« honoor, ami left him alone. 
For more than a year nothing heatil of the aLlveutnrouH Btudent 
Then the ehip Tz^tmtmd y:n& sent from St. Petersburg, and found l;im 
B*iUy altered by illneaM, and aeamwl with wonnda. lie liad oompilod a 
vocabulary of 800 Papuan words, and colleete<l much valuable informa¬ 
tion respecting the people^ but was unable to pcnetrHte any distance 
from his hut He departed cm boanl the Treaiwad in l>ooomb«r lS7d ; 
but ho paid his friends in Astrolabe Ibiy a second visit some years 

afterwards. . . ^ i 

Signor D'AibertU, who bad acoonipaiiied Dr. Bcceari te the Artek 

Mountains, arrived on the C(^t of fwmth i^aatem New Guinea in 1875, 
and settled for a time on Yule Island, off the entTsmee of the Itobert Hall 
Sound of Jloreshy. It is 550 feet in height, fed ile, and wdl cultivated ; 
the oppOHilo mainland consisting of a vast extent of low, swampy 
ground, backed by range eaer range of hills, whidi culminate in the 

magniheent Owen Stanley Mountiiire¬ 
in Novcml^er 1875, D*Albertis joined Mr, Macfiirlauo of the London 
Miflflionary Society, who was ahont to visit the menth of lly river 
in the steamer ^T/mjoiran- Kotwithatonding the lioetility of the 
natives they sneooeded in ascending the river for about 150 miles, 
Ecturniug to Sydnev, the liberality of the Govemtnent. and of a few 
private tritiKous, enabled L^Alberria to equip another expcditioii j and in 
1870 he aecendod the Flv river for a dietenoe of 500 miles. Hih vcsacl, 
tho -iVmi, drew 4 feet, and thta was the limit of navigation, amidst hills 
forming the cotmtersciirp of the high ocntnil chain called the Charles 
Louie Mountains, whore the Fly river tukc« its riee. The higiirat l«^nt 
was rciiohed in June 1875- Ho made a thml ascent of the river in !«< 7, 
but did not ascend so far as on the second occasion. Signor D‘Alt^rtm 
attaches great importance to the ijosition of k ulc Island, and hehevea 
them is a great future in stero for it, whonevor New Gumea beoouie« a 
field for colonitifttlon. Ho was not, however, favourably impressed wilb 
the country thwmgh which the Fly river Hows. The interminablo 
forests are under water for the beet part of tlio year, and tlie vast grassy 
plains are converted into lakes during the tainy season. 

Hilt it woe Admiral iloresby who gave tho great imiiotuB to tho 
uxplomticm of New Guinea, and eapocmlly of tho Owen Stanley Peninsula, 
by his diacoveries, ami the mfonnatLoii he collected. Tlie missionni icH 
of tho London Society, who began their work in 1871, Imve secured a 
footing on the const, at Port Moresby and other iwinte, and have mado 
rtomo interoffting journeyfl to the font of the Owen Stanley range* Tho 
Rev, \V. G. Lawes, who lived at Port ^lorcsby and llond Bay from 
1874 to 1877, has given Utt some intercating details respecting tbo 
country and io people. In 1875, the misaionaiy Mr. M'Farlano ^riih 
Mr. (ktevius Stone, in tho i-7/cnifwnPi Btvaincr, diswivercd the mouth of 
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the Mai-Kii-'Sa, vrUich they called the Baxter river* (142' 18' E. and 
9’ 8' S.), and found it to bo two miles wide and 10 fathoms deep. The 
river waa ascended for 91 miles, and a bird was seen fljnng, which was 
estimate<l to measure 16 feet across the wings. The steamer went 
tlown stream in nine hours, and the impression received by the explorers 
was that southern New Guinea, in this port, was intersected by large 
streams whieh might easily be explored in a steam launch. The otjurso 
of the Baxter river does not appear to extend beyond the deltaic region 
of the “ Fly.” 

Port Sloreshy, and the neighbouring coast region, having proved 
unhealthy, the Ilev. James Chalmers mode a journey in 1879, of ten 
weeks’ duration, into the interior, to ex|dore the country for more 
suitable localities. lie travelled up the west bank of the Laloki or 
Goldie river, through a well-peopled country, with cultivation and 
abundant supplies of water. But ho was unable to cross the main Owen 
Stanley range, owing to the height and inaccessibility of the mountains, 
the thick bush, and huge boulders. Mr. Chalmers describes the country 
os one mass of forest-covered ridges, with fertile and well-watered valleys 
iKstw'een them. The river Laloki, which drains the whole region, falls 
over the face of a precipice in descending to the low land behind Port 
^lorcsby. Tlio height of the fall is about 900 feet. Another river 
falling into Hood Bay, called the Kemp Welsh, has been ascended 
for 18 miles by the Rev. 'rhomas Beswick; and in 1881, Mr. Chalmers 
and Mr. Beswick explored the .\roa river, flowing thnmgh the Kabati 
district, behind Rotlscar Bay. In 1882, the two enterprising missionaries, 
(.’hulmers and l.awes, accompanied by Mrs. Lawes, undertook another 
journey into the interior, to visit the Roiiua Falls. They ascended the 
Veriata ^fountains, whence a glorious panoramic view w*as obtained, 
embracing the valley of the river Liiluki. The falls were visited, and 
the party returned after having spent ten days in the mountains. It 
appears that 31 r. Goldie, the naturalist, hod his camp for some months 
in this district. Captain Armit, the correspondent of the Melbourne 
Anjtis, has also made a journey to the foot of the mountains. 

Our last accounts of New Guinea were from Mr. Wilfred Powell last 
April, and will bo fresh in the memory of Fellows of this Society 
He gave us an interesting account of his olMcrvations during a cruise 
along the northern coast; and cs|)ocially dwelt upon the importance of 
the river Ambernoli (Ambemo) as a route for future discovorj'. He 
also allnde<l to the commercial capabilities of Now Guinea, enumerating 
its more valuable pitslucts. 

It would certainly appear from the letters of the missiomiries at 
Port Moresby, that they are able to cxpbTo the country in all directions, 
and that oven an English lady has ascended mountains and visited falls 
in the interior. Physical difficulties alone appear to have stopped them. 

■ After ibe lodT who |we#eotc<l Ihe Kt’fngcnoi'm titrsmer. 
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We way, therefore, look forwanl to a complete examination of the 
peninsula, and of the Onron Stanley range, before vorj- long. The 
iiatnralisU have also sncocoded in ascending the Arfak Mountains in the 
north-west peninsula. The two extremities of the vast island are U^n- 
ning to be known in their general features. But the central portion, 
covering thousands of square mUee. is still unexplored and iinknoa-n. 
It offers a wdo field of the greati'st interest and importance to 
geographical enterprise. 

In thus passing the discoverers and explorers, and their achieve¬ 
ments, in rapid review, we obtain a general idea of the way in which 
the coast line was slowly and very gradually delineated. There is, I 
think, some use in such a rapid review of past work, becanse when 
name* of places are brought liefore ns hereafter, they will Unjome to us 
something more than mere names. The discoverer, and the occasion of 
the discovery, are brought to our memories, and thus a more intelligent 
interest is attached to future narratives. It is with this intention that 
the present pajK-r has been prei>arod; and I trust that it may have, at 
least in part, secured its object, in spite of numerous deficiencies and 
imjHsrfections. 

The foUowiog discussion ensued on the termination of the reading of the fore- 

MoarsBY said that although It lessened the credit which ho had thought 
helon'»ed to himself, ho wa-* glad to hear that to an older ami bettor narigntor the 
honour was due of having discotered Milno Bay. But whilst that was the cas^ ho 
was also glad to think that the ship's coro|wny and the officer# of the ifasi7i*4r,and the 
old ship herself, had still tlw unique clsiiu of being the first W pass between the 
Ix>uUiatle Arcbipplago and round the eastern end of New Guinea, ao opening up 
what he was firmly ootivinced would be the future jisssage from Australia to China 
and Jat«n. It was thU conviction that made him Uko the responsibility upon 
hunaelf of the voyage in which he discovered the passage. The passage had not 
yet been generally made use of. but, although the sea ou the north-eastern coast a 
Now Guinea was said to be stmldcd with reefs, he felt quite certain that when it 
was surveyed it would be found to poasesa not only one, but numerous channels 
through which vessels eouW pas^ and thus diminish the voyage from Australia to 
China and Jnjwn by sr.inc 300 to tOO miles. Obioctious to that route had b^n 
made on the ground that the trade winds did not Wow there—that it was a region 
of calms and buflling winds as well as of coral reefs; but steamers had now Uken 
the place of the old aailing vessels, and if the lUttiUtk could pass by a clw channel 
through this oi«ral-sprinkled sea, making her owm charts as she went, it is contrary 
to a seaman’s common sense to argue that the passage when surveyed would not bo 
a i«rfectly safe one. ITie Ba^aUk was the first vessel to exidore the north-eastern 
coast of New Guinea. It affoidt^ him great pleasure and pride to be able to write 
the names of Kelson, Trafal;:sr, Collingwood. Gladstone, ami IHsracli,on that north- 
eastern coast He called two mountains which faced one another by the names of 
Gladstone and Disraeli. When ho asked Mr. Gladstone’s permission to give his 
name to the mountain, which was about 9000 feet high, Mr. Gladstone declared 
himself unworthy of the honour, but permitted it; but Mr. Disraeli banUr^ him 
very much, and expressed a hope that he sliould i^ree better with his rival in New 
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■ ialcefl tbiiiiou the 11^4Dr pf the ncnuc vf CurdtEHma. He cmild fully bror out what 
Mr, Mflrkhnid lj»J said about the general frtemllluiBS of the luti^c^ uni lltcRfuro 
ho thfiught tkat Sir. Fowell, who was about to mmltirtaie iho expioratioo of the 
oeatrai port of Sew Guinea, would be able to aOCotopli^h bis task sun^ssTully, 
without !<»• of life or blooibsht'iL That view of the caw burne out by what 
Baron Mnckley^ the FEiteo^an tnivolbr,hnct told him. BaTOu Sfackley weiuod iu tbink 
that with proper couEnderatioti a&A j)n}|*r nerve and prewuco of mind^ and. treating 
the New Goincu uaElvee with Brenner, and at the same time with klqilae^ almcwt 
anything could be done with them. He {Adnilrnl Moresby) believed that that was 
trtte with regard to the coost, though It might not be true further to the weat^ 
ward. No nue oould doubt ttiat the futnic: of New Guinea was a great pf!«, and 
lie was glad to hoar that Mr. Markham, who muaC bavo a great deal more know- 
lodge on ihe mattor than he hiTtisolf, had epoken so emphatically of ilio ifitand being 
virinatly a port of the BritiUb Kmplre. Ee trc^ited tliat it wcnild ooOn be not piily 
virtually, bat part and ittrcel of Her Slajesitj^fi dominion-^. 

Sir J. Tjioa, (late Prime Slinlsler af Qownaland) aaid he could not 

rulJ anything bi the get^raphical Information which liad h«n given by Jlr. Sfark- 
I mvrt j hnt he cordiully agr^ with that gentleman in congraLuIating the Sodety that 
New Gnluea wae now lirtually aanmed to the British Empire. He himself had 
done whjit he enutd to bring that qnontion Into the field of practical politic^ and when 
he left Australifi it afta in such n position tbit the ttatesmen of Kogland audi of the 
Colony must find a remedy for the preaent condidon of aflairs. That the island 
would ultimately be auneied he had not the allghtest doubL Queenalaud had 
sunerad much more than wia generally known in England from tine French convicts 
that were conliniuilly landing there. At one time it was very probable that New 
Guinea would fall into the hicnda of tha French, but the action of Queensland had 
prevented the oonvkt rinestton coniipg so cloM borne. It hwi been wid that the 
Empire oonld not be icimded off *0 as to avoid having nelghboutH. hut Uiere were 
nfligblmdni and neighbours, and the Coloniits would weluomo the Dutch ns 
good nelgbbonni, for that nation had ra*le good tine of Java and all their 
Eastern pofwaslocJt, and wweable to teach Engliah colon Ests a great many lessona 
which they would he very glad to learn. Tlio gienteat mivantage, howevsr, that hod 
adHMi frcun the raiHugof thn question nf the anneution of New Guinea^ wsa the 
iTu^wtua it bad given to OoloDinl fecIcmtlDn. He did not mean simply the union of 
three or font colonies an as to perfarm t)te work of government more rosily among 
ihemaclvw, bet that ounfoderaiion which would altimatelj have tharffett of tmiting 
the Colonics and Englaud in one empire. Coloniste perceivoil a eoldncM In a great 
many Britbh stateamon with regard to the position which the CXiLobles hold. He 
hiinself was now a Queenslander, but lereckourd himself as good a Briton as ho woa 
when only n Scotchmiui. He wlahed always to Temasn eonnected with the Empire, 
and there was nothing that nnnoyod colouiitn « much as tb& prospect, couHtantly 
hioEod at by n party in this conntry, of thoir being at some time or otbar apporatod 
from the Empire. Federation among iho Colonies wna the first Btep tow'ards tbo 
confedeimtlou of the Empira. On that account he looked bock with priile on ibc 
action that QiieuintiLuid bad taken. It did not spring from a paltry desire to get 
more land, for they ojerady Lad ^00,000,000 acres with a pofulalinn of only 300,000 i 
iKff from a wish In get niygera to work iu the sugar plantations, bemuse they 
knew that the nativea of New Guinea were not fitted for that work, but eimply h^r 
ihe ptLTpGee of prnveritiDg bed neighbours coming near ibem, rmd In order to bEootnc 
part and pared of the British Empire. 

Mr. CeoTTe l^acrTTrEB said that wo Latdly raoliKd how little was known of 
Ntw Quinea from a geegm^diical point of view. The iwat known, 1. e. the north- 
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wcttcra portion, had been peoetnitei! only 20 milet inland thongh the peninsula was 
200 miles acro85, so that ereo the intereating disooreries of the nataraJiata there are 
an inauIBcieot basis for general dedoction. Dr. Meyer’s mention of a lake was eery 
curious, as only lagoons had been prerioosly known. lie bod no doabt that the 
dwellers oo its shores built their houses oo piles as the old lake dwellers did. Dut 
Dr. Moyerli natire companions were very aatirical and witty about the very scanty 
costume worn by the people there, and oonridering what the ordinary Papuan drees 
was, that which they langhcd at must he very scanty indcei^ lie entirely agreed 
with Mr. Markitam aa to the spirit in which the Dutch claims should bo treate«l. 
At the same time, discuasiug the matter |mrely in an academical sense, lie 
thought that those claims bad no validity at alL Their first claim was on the 
south coast from the 141st meridian to the north*westem comer of the island. 
That was a genuine annexation, bat in 1848 the rescrifit of the Govemor-fienenil 
declared that the rights of the Sultan of Tidore extendi to the 141st meridian on 
the north coast. That, however, was a mistake, because the natlies there utterly 
repndiated his suzerainty. Tlie line drawn across the map from north to aouth was 
lar too scientific a frontier to have been drawn by the Sultan of Tidore. Dy our 
treaty with the Dutch in 1824, the two nations ^iind themscU'es to inform each 
other of any annexation that took {dace in the Archipelago, but os far as he knew 
the Dutch had never notified any such annexation to us. Theurotic>tlly, theiefure, 
the annexation by the Dutch liad no validity, and be did not think it was ever 
inteodod as an annexation. The idea, no doubt, was to put in a pruvisioual caveat, 
so that if their resources were equal to it they might develop those coasts, hot be 
did not think their resources wore now sufficient for the tssk. The claim of the 
Saltan of Tidore extended over ** all Papua,” which meant the countries inhabitol 
by black, friazly-haired people. These extended as far east as Fiji, and he supposed 
that neither the Sultan of Tidore nor the Dutch laid any claim to tliat group of 
islands. 

Sir Rawaox Rawsox said that New Guinea comnsted of two {arts, the smaller 
one separated from the other by a narrow Isthmus. The whole covert 300,000 square 
miles, while Australia covered about 2,100,000 square miles. The north-western 
peninsula was about onc-eeventh of the whole of New Guinea, and the fact was that 
the Saltan of Tidore, upon whose rights Holland founded its claim, never bad any 
authority, and was scarcely known, east of Geelvink Bay. When in 1828 tlm 
Dutch claimed westward from the 14 lit meridian, they did not do so as the suxeraiu 
of Tidore, but took possessioa of it in the name of the Netherlands Government, 
actually accepting four small districts ujnn the ground that they were claimed by 
the Saltan of Tidore. It was not until 1848 that they claimed any {art of iKirthem 
New Guinea as suzerains of Tidore. In 1858 a Dutch man-of-war went to Humbohlt 
Bay and laid a foundation for the claim of Holland to that coast, but at that time, 
although the captain of the ship had a prince of 'Hdore oo board, the natives knew 
nothing of the Saltan, and did not reoogniso any authority as resting in him. Mr. 
hlarkharo bad stated that the Britlah Government had to a certain extent acknow¬ 
ledged the claims of Holland by adopting the 141st meridian os the limit of the 
district within which it exercised some anthority, but the limit was the 143rd 
meridian, and the Government probably adopted that meridian in 1877 on account 
of the aouthem coast havmg been surveyed by British shi{« of war as lar westward 
as 142J®. Mr. Markham had expressed sympathy with the Dutch Government in 
regard to its claims, bat he (Sir Rawson Rawson) could not approve of their com¬ 
mercial or their political policy In the East. As long as Holland could keep tlie 
nxmopoly of the Sifioe Islands it did to, but when it was obliged to surremier it, its 
claims were extended eastward to New Guinea, to shelter and protect (as its oa n 
▼OL. L X 
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writers «ud) the Spice Islands agsiost oompetitioD. Heiosma, when giving an 
■cooont or the possessions of Holland b the Kaalem Archipelago, distinciljr stated 
that m 1828 they claimed a part of New Gaioea for that parposc; while Temminck 
stated that they did so as a oounterlalanoe to Englisli bfluence in that part of the 
world. Windsor Earl also, in his introduction to Uio translation of KoliTs Voyage m 
1825, said that the Dutch sent a ship to the east coast because England had formed 
a settlement in Melville Island and had began to establish an bfluenoe in Australia. 
Holland, however, had not planted a single ookmy b New Guinea, and was not 
likely to do so. Ho therefore had no sympathy with the Dutch policy in the East, 

Mr. WiLTiutD PoaTtLi. considered that the Ambemo must be an immense river, 
because the CkaUtnger when off the coast found that the water was brackish at a 
distance of 60 miles from the island, and the drift-wood and mod from the river 
were found still further out. He regarded the Fly river as the great water route 
to the bterior from the south, and the Amberoo from the north. The hdghts of 
the Charles Louis range, as set down on the Admiralty chart, must bo only con¬ 
jectural, because no one had as yet been there to ascertain whether they were 
16,000 feet or not The range undoubtedly formed a backbone to the island, and 
branched off at dthor end. Admiral Moresby bad matle a remark with regard to a 
now route to China, and he (Mr. Powell) know for certain that there was a deep¬ 
water channel from China StraiU the whole distance along the coast of New Guinea. 
The Lusancay group of isbitds formed a lagoon, but there was deep water between 
them and the shore New Guinea up to Dampier Straits. He hojid to be able to 
traverse the Ambemo river to the Charles Louis Mountains, because there the fauna 
and Burs of Asb and Australu divided, and it was imiioasible to say what might be 
found there. The flora of the Alps, or even Snowdon, might possibly be met with 
there. New Gubea was the home of the tree kangaroo and the bird of paradise, 
and it might be of other strange things that had not yet been discovered. Valuable 
information might also be obtained about the geological formaUon. Buildings bad 
been di«overed on the island of Paanopa far away to the eastward, and Sir Frederick 
Evans had received a copy of them, iliey were most wonderful remains, extending 
over an area of fire miles, and it was quite possible that similar buildings might bo 
fouiid in New Guinea. 

The CoAiBMAX, in propo^g a vote of thanks to Mr. Markham, said it was quite 
clear that before long our knowledge of New Guinea would be greatly increased, and 
he was quite prqamal to find the island grow in importance, both nationally and 
tyi mmur eUlly, within a very short period. 
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THE EARLY DISCOVERERS OF NEW GUINEA. 

1527. Johor pk MiCfBeca (piUcged diBoorcrer of Now (Mdm).—J bew <fc, 

^ DccAdiut dm Alin. Dos fcitCA quo c« Portoguczcs fizcTaDi ha ccreiqiustA e 
d^abdmicoto diis teiru 0 nutnu dc Odaote.’ l>ecv if- lilt- i- caip- 1^ 
lisbott: 1777. 

Argfjtsola^ B. L, dr^ ^ ConquiAtA da liu lalos Mnluas,' lib. i. 

Jamtff ^ A Chrouologioa] HLftory of tho Dkoovarioa La tba South Sea 
Cr F^fic Owan.* T^ondati t 1803+ 4lOi,, tqU L p* 145. 

1528. Alvaro itE SAAVtioiiA (fipanUh ToyasC’)^ — ficrrvra, Aiitonw de, ' llialoria 

Goueml de los hecboa de las Qutellaiinw 'em Us Isks j Ticim Firms dfl 
Maf OcesDO." Dec. iv. lib. 3, cap. 8. 

Ooinarti^ Lopa ' Hietoriii de Mexico don cl dcMubmuieiiLa da la 
Kuova EaiaOa.’ F+113.^ 

Ar^entofa, lib, ii. 

Ofdttano^ Attionio [Qovomar of TenuiteJ, ^TmUdo . + . dos diLtcmtoit (It 
deauAyredou mmiuhoe + . . A assi de todoe oa descobrimcTLloB unti^ 
Jk modomos,^ Liaboa: 1S63. Tranelnted into Eugliab as * The 
Discovcirieu of tho World,^ and published by Hihlujt, Loiidoti+ 1001 ^ 
see lUeo ISQO oditioa of hie *' Friucipal Nevigallcrte,^ SuppUmeut, vqL. It. 
Reprioted, with the Pertuguoso text^ by the Hakluyt S^iaty La 1802. 
See pp. 176,177* 

Bvmey, L p. 151. 

1537. IlEnjfAisiw DU GawALVA (Sjamlsh Voyage).—ife*rcna, Det viL liU v- 
cap. 9. 

Galvano, Hakluyt Society ed.+ p. 202. 

Bumep, h p. 180* 

ir>46+ YSttio OuTii* BE Fittes for be Fotha ! e Commander tiiHler Rut Lofee d* 
ViiA.ALObCis] (Sirnnhsh Voyagig),— Jhrreru, Dee. vii. lib, v. cap. G [data 
pven M 1543]. 

OatmtKtf Hekluyt Society cd., p^ 238, 

GrObZwt, '‘Etfftoria de le Orden do San Aguetln en Hueva Kspane.'^ 
Edad i+ ceiv 34 et iBcq, 

Bum^, L p 241. 

1006. Lmd Vae£ Dts TomhEa (SpuaiBb Yoyaga).—MemarLil of Juan Luis Ariaa* 
p. 1+ end Relacioa dc Torree, p. 31+ in MayaFe *■ Early Yoyagee to Tern 
AuetralLi+' Hakluyt Soctaty^e scriee, 185D. 

Letter of Lni* Vaez do Torres, dated ISth July, 1607, fuiroiiig 
Appendix vi+ fp. 402) of ‘ Tlie PhUippiuo lelnuds by Autoaio do 
translated and edited by Lord Stanley of Aldcrley, Hakluyt Sodety'e 
series, 1SG8. 

Didrympte, Afexandur, *Aii Hlstortcol CbllacUon. of tho Sweml Voyages 
and Ditoovenes in the South Faddo Ocean.’ London: 1770-71, 2 vuls, 4[c. 
Under Qulroa’s Yctynge, vol. L 

.&Kiin«y, il. p. 312. 

^Dcscubrimieutosdo las Espanole* eu lia CMUsde la Nnova Gniuiea.* Boletiii 
dc tm Sooiedad Gcogradca de Madrid, iv. N'O. 1 (Euen) 187®), p. 7^ 
(Maps, Ac., made daring the voyage of Toma.) 
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1816. Jaooo Lb Maikb & Willem CoRyrELuz Schoutes (Butcb Voyage). — 
journal ofto Beschryyipglie Taa da wooderlicko teyaa, ghodaen door 
WitJeio Comcliaz Sohonten ym Hoorn Indo JarcQ 1616,1816, on 1617»' 
Ametordam: 1618, 4to. 

De Ury^ Gtaodj Voyages, xi. L Opponhaim ; 1619, foJ. 

*jDiin]ftl at Uiroir de la Navigation Auatrala do Jaquaa Lo Main?, 
Chef ct CundDctoor do dena Navltea.’^ Amstordami IGSE, 

Dolrjfmpie, ft* i»pi, Cl-65. 

Jhimry, ii, p. 3^>. 

1642. AacL Tasma:; (Putch Voj'ajga)*—* kort Terluial nyt hat Joumital 

Tim dm Kommander Abal Jansan Tasman, 1642,' Amatcrdam: 1674. 
FoZflifyn, Francois, *Oud m Kienir Oast-lnditD." l>oid(t!cbt; IT24—26, 
8 vola, fol., iii. IWmda, fi, 47. 

UalrymyJtf, Li. pp. 65-64- 
Bumejft Hi* pt 6^ 

I663i VntcK, — (Datch Voj'age).—* Togt der chaloop Waliiigoti iii*t jaw 1663 na 
Ko^a GuJiLeii.^ Valpnti[n, lil. ^ndii, 68-411. 

JPgemtiiui HiftfirU der lleiten, BTiiL ppt 637-630. 

1676. JoABTMi Kettb (Thitdi Voyagp)—‘Togt teh do Ileor Keyta in^t Jaw 16*B 
oa Nom Gaiiien.’ J alenlyn', lEI- Banda, pp. 81-C7* 

AU*j. I?*W. XTiii. 1113. 639-542, 

1602. WT'T.tam DAMriEE (Englisii Voyage)'—*A Voyogato New Holkad, AOt tO' 
tlie Year 1690/ Loodoo ; 1703, 2 rda. 

Murtity, iiL p, 380. 

1721, jAcof H(KMJEVtEy (Ihiteh Vojae®)*—*Twea Jaaiige Boyao rondom do 
Wflwldo.' IloTdxoclitj 1726,4to. 

'HisUnre da ITaiJlditloii da TroU VaLaseaai." J^iLfidg, 1738; Bagno, 
1730. 

ilnlrynipla, ii. pii. 86-120* 
jSnrwy, iv* p. 5W. 

[For various minor Hutcli voyages to New Ouinca and it* islands fxom 1606, 
sac i>«rpe> ^Eeizen dor Noderianders^ in BiUiogmpliy, 
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Bj E. Ct Etk, Ubrortaa ii.a.8. 

[For VciyigeiE artier tlurn BougiinvilliC} pj^ 2Ji5 and 2ti6,. iMjw'firO 
* Aetlve.’ •— See Delargy. 

A HAwn Henry.— IVescriptUfii ot new LAiiil-f:be]]i from * « * Xew Gulmihi Pri>* 

ceaiin^t </ ihp iioofos'<^ SoCtetj/^ p. 3iiy. 

- & Ang M, G. F*— DwcriptJutus of uew specks of Land-sbdJs Irem ♦ * ■ 

New Ouineo, &fi. 0|p, cit. 1&7&* y, iS3* 

Alien, Fmncla A.— The OrigiiwU Bjuage of th® Papitan atird Xegntto IUkk** 
Jourmti tht Anthropc/ogivd IntfiiuU, vlii, 187®, ppi 36-4i5t 
AllAynn, Haynoa Gibbe®, St Macleay, William.— The IchtUvology of the 
‘Cbevert^ ExpediKion. Proaendnsf lA« XinniruM Sodtijf (if Acid 
i. HJiG, pp. S61-SS1, 3^1-^9, yK lii.-xviL (Se* ojs. tit. i-L p. fiO^) 

Amatif [ProC] Ajnato. ^DelU Nttirra Qolnea, HrrifUcouti Ptale leiiiuio 
Lombardo di Sddftze e Lettere, {2} H. HWJ^, pp. flS4-S77, 7S4-StlO', bl31-83t, 
P21-933, map. Alao scporololy, Kihiua (Bemarilcini)! ISSl), 8vci., map. 

Andme, K.— Dio Tonrsatnusie, NoU'iji\iQea niid <ler Lwiiaiade-ArcliipelJigua 
ZeUftAn/t/Hr attgemfiiu Erdtcandt, iL 1HS4, pp. 433—l(i8* 

AndreWB, [Capt,] jM*pli_— Jonmey fruea Buenos Ayres, throngh ibo proTincsta 
of Cordova, Tocumaii, and Salla to Fotosi * , , . in ihe years 1826—20. Lxjndon 
(Mtirray) : 1827^ S Tola. am. 8iu [Fp. 306*^14 doticribB fomer jonmey lo New 
Qiunra, aitd application to the Foreign Qfljce in 1817 Jar aM with a view to 
MitlemenU] Itidlrtin de fa So^li dc Oeo^ruphitf ix, 1828, pp* 2j3-27tA 
AntbiTOpolOigy and Ethnology.— See Allen, Haeif, BeccaH, Bleaker, Bory 
do Bt. 171110*111, Brown, Btuyn, Cauvtn. Comrlo, B'Albairtia, Eonlker, 
Eletrlcb, Eumoutior, Earl, Ethnology, Finach, Foley, Qalton, Gfirland, 
Glglioli, Goudewaard, Hamy, Hasaolt, HlekiBoh, Horobron, Inooro* 
nata, Iperen, Eathatn, Lawee, Ikimod, A., I/eaaon, B. P., Ijouaon, B. F. 
& Hamot, SCantogaaza, Uarsdaa, Meyer* MUtlucho-Maclay, Motu, 
Muller. F, it J,* NaumAim, Neu-auinea, Oldanborgh, Fapoua. Fapuane, 
Feechel, Pynappel, Fruner- Boy, Guntrafagae, Quoy & Galmard, 
Begalia, Rlooardl, Boeenberg, Spengsl, Steinthal, Straucb, Tileaiua, 
Timgol, Turner, IJle, Virohow, Vrolih. Wake, Wallace, Wbltmee, 
WlUomoeaBulini, Wlnckot 

AntoioB, F,— Signor d’^Albertis* FtiftcbungaiitiBe in Nou-tlulneii. £krferrei:AwcAo 
bottmiachi Zeitacfifi/t, 1877, pp. 2(Hl-208. 

Armit, [Lieut.] E. a— Tbe Uiiiory of New Guinea aed the Ori^ii of tbe Keg^oid 
Rooo. A lld^sume ef past ex |ilcniti<m, future copoldlities, and the pciliUcalj, OTin- 
loerclni, and moral Mpect of tha Island. London (TrUhocr): 1876 * Sto. 

-- Lcttcmi ou CuloDiiatiDa in Titt //our, April and May, IST®. 

- - — [Capt] W. E. — Jiulra/oiMu {Melbenme), Aug. 18, Sci^ I, 22, 20, 

Oct, G, 13, 20, Not. 17, Dec. 1, D (see alao 22), 1883, raape. Telegram with 

* 6Uipi7 tiamos Qr® giTon, with eroas teforenetfl for llie elitof nan.geogtapbI«d 
cobjecia Full titles of pcriodicali txe only cmploycil fur Srst iiuqlattoni. — E. 0. 11. 
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somtiuuy of expeditioo; McHtourHt Aryus, Oct. 24,1883; aUo Nov. 3, 10, 24, 
Dec. 1,16, 22, 29,1883; Olobug (Brauns^wctg), xUv. 1883, p. 287; Proceedings 
the Jtoyai OeograpMeal Society^ (o.s.) ri. 1884, p. 37; BoUettino della Societn 
Gcografioa Italiana^ (2) iz. 1884, pp. 218-^6, map. 

*A8trolAbe,' dc *Aatrolab«' dc *Z616e ,*—Soo Dumont D’Urville. 

Australia Directory, roi. ii. Third edn., London, Hydrographic Office (Potter): 
1879,8ro. [Chapters ix. and x., pp. 486-588, refer to south-east coast, Louisiades, 
D’Entrecasteaux Group, and north-east coast to Ospe King William. See also 
Hydrographic Notices, No. 11, New Guinea, south-east coast, 1877, and Na 28, 
South-east coast and Louisuule Archipelago, 1881.] 

Baor, Karl Ernst von.—Ueber Papuas und Alfuron. Mcmoirt* prAentA it 
rAcaditnie ImpdriaJe det Scienct* de St. P^tertbovrg par divers Somiiis, x. (pt. 2) 
1869, pp. 271-34G [supplementing the author^ * Crania Selecta *}. 

Baker, J. O.—On the Polynesian Ferns of the ‘Challenger* Expedition. Jovmal 
of the Linnenu Society (Bof'iny), xr. 1877, pp. 104-112 [includes species from 
Humboldt Pay and the Aru and Kei islands]. 

Bampton dc Alt [Captna.].—See Flinders. 

‘ Bsmiliak.*—See Moresby. 

BasUaanse, J. H. Boudyok.—Voyages faits dans les Moluques, A la Nourelle- 
Guin^, et il Cdldbos avec le Comte Charles de Vidua de Cooxalo, k bord de la 
Goelette royale *l*Iris.* Paris (Bertrand): 1845, 8va [See also liettere del Conte 
Vidua, pubblicato da Cesare Balbo, Torino (Pomba): 182W, iU. pp. 398-412, and 
Tijdaehri/l voor Nalerlandsch-Jndii (Bataria), r. pp. 3C3-371.] 

* Batavia.*—See Berckel, Froideville, Nleuw-Ouinea, Oldenborgh, Steden- 
bach. 

Baumann, O.—Uclrcrsicht der Forschungsreisen nsch Neu-Gninea und den 
anlicgenden kleinerco Inscln. Mittheilangen der kais, end kUHtgl. goographiechai 
OesdUeha/t in xxr. 1882, pp. 229-247. 

- Das stldliche Neu-Guinea. Deutsche geegraphisehe Dlditetf heratugegeben 

von der geographitehen Gesellsch^ft in Bremen^ iv. 1882, pp. 327-337. 

' Beagle.*—See Stokes. 

Becoari, Odoardo.—Estratti e frammenti di lettero dirette si Marcheso Giacomo 
Doris dal naturalists botanico Odoardo Beccari, durante il suo riaggio alia Nuova 
Guinea. Boll. Sac, Gtogr. /Ai/., riiL 1872, pp. 148-151. [See also articles by 
Guido Cora in the newspaper U Diritto of June 3, 4, 7, and 10, and letters in that 
paper for Aug. 28 and Dec. 13, 1872, and in La .Vuzionr, Florence, of Oct. 15, 
1872 (reproduced in the aVnoso Giomalt Botauieo //ofiViiio, It. 1872, pp. 291-294); 
Suova AntoHogia di Seiense ed Arli, xxii. lip. G88-709, xxiii. pp. 194-212, 
222-224, xxiv. pp. 835-845, xxv. pp. 168-190, and xxrii. pp. 449-463; also 2nd 
series, ii. pp. 807-822, iiL pp. 147-183, 333-383; Cosmos, i. 1873, pp. 16-24, 
141-146, 216-218, map L; iii. 1875-8, pp. 75-78, 83-96, 217, 220-221, 349-352, 
384-379, maps iL, iii., x., xi.; H. H. GigUoli, in Ocean Ilighuxtgs, (n. s.) L 1873, 
pp. 113, 158 snd 157, 369-361, msp; and Tijdschri/l run kst Aardrijkskundig 
Genootschap (AmsterdomX i. 1876, p. 400.] 

-Nella Nnora Guinea e oUe Isole Am. BoB. Soc, Gtogr. /<u7., ix. 1873, 

pp. 145-168 ; see also x. 1873, It. p. 87. 

-Sulla flora delle isole Am. N, Qiom, Bot. Jlal^ 1873, p. 330. 

•-- e I suoi Visggl. Boll, Soe, .Gtogr, Jtal,, xL 1874, pp. 137-163. 
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[BiKJcari, Odoardo]-Appunti ctnograficl *ui Papua. Comoa, ji. 1874, ^ 4<)(M(H 
(alao aa Nota aui Papoa e aulla Nuora Guinea, Ba^l. See, Oeogr. x». 1874, 

pp. 652-6o8). _ 

_ Lettera Omitolosica intoroo agU UoodIH oaaervati durante un roo rooente 

viagglo alia Nuora Guinea. Annali dd Muteo CiVico di Sroraa .Wu^ d» 
Ortumi, rii. 1875, pp. 704-720 [ace Utter from A. B. Mcjrer with note by Beccari, 

op. cii. viiL 1876, p. 333]. ^ 

_ Saggio aUtiatico aulla NuoTa Guinea Olandeae, Cesmot, ilL 18(6, 

pp. 352-36a. 

_[Letters to Doria and Salradori, dated June and Aug. 1875.] 2?o//. Soe. 

Groyr. Ita/„ (2) 1. 1876, pp. 31-38. 

__La Xuova Guinea Olandcse. e, pp. 6oO-667. 

_Le capinno cd i gianiini dell* Amblyoruui inomata. Ann. Afiu. Civ. Oeneva, 

is. 1870-77, pp. 382-400, pL Tiii. [deacripllon of obaervatioua at Hatam]. 

_Malcsia: nuxdta di oMerraxloni botaniche intomo alle piante dell’ Archi¬ 
pelago Indo-Malesc e Papuano. Genova: 1877-1883, voL L (faaoc. 1-4) 4to., pis. 

__Sec Candtee. Cosati, D* Albertis, Doria. Engler, Oestro, Incoronata, 

Oberthur, Osten-Sackon, Salvadori, Solms-Laubach, Zanardini. 
Behelm-Schwarabach, Bruno.—Zur Anncctirung Nen-Guincaa. GegentearU 
1883, No. 34. 

Belcher, [Captain Sir] Edward. R.N.—Narrative of a Voyage rouml the World, 
performed in Her Majesty’s ship ‘Sulphur,’ during the years 1J^G-1M2, Ac, 
London (Colburn): 1843, 2 voU. 8vo., pUtea. [VoL il pp. 78-103, with 3 pis., 
refer to the north oesut of Now Guinea.] 

--See Hinds. 

Bennett, O.—See D’Albertis. 

Berokel, J. M- van.—Dienslrels van den Kontroleur J. M. van Bcickd op Zr. 
Mai. achiocfstoomscbip* Batavia’ ooder bevel van den Luitonant ter zee M-A. 
Mcdenbach, van 18 Januari tot 1 Februori 1882, naar do MapUrEdauden, 
Dorei, cn do eilandjos bewesten Waigeoc. Jaarboek der K. Nederland$ch 
1881-1882, p. 380; AVos.W Verdag, 1882, pw 25 (Van dor Aa, ‘Knttsch 
Overxlcht,’ 1883, pp. 223 and 224^ 

Bemstein. [Dr.] H. A.—Vocloopigo MededecUngen nopens Reizen in den 

seben ArchipeL Tijdtchri/t veer Induche Tool-, Und-, en Volkenku^t 
uitgegeven door het Jkdavituueh Genoot$ehap, !sc.j xiv. (4th ser.,^ v.) , 

l»p. 399-495. [Pp. 461 et avp refer to journey on the north coast of New Gutnea, 

early in 1863.] 

__ Mededeclingon nopena I’ciren in den Indiachtn Archipcl (1864). Op. cU. 

xviL 1869, pi>. 79-109. [Contains at the end account of ornithological work in tho 
weetem islands of New Goinoa.] 

__See Meinicke. ICussohenbroek. 

Boswick. [Bev.] Thoe.—The Kemp-Welsh River of New Guinea. Proe, R. G. 6’., 
(oa) U. 1880, pp. 611 and 612; L*Exploration^ x. 1880, p. 389. 

_New Guinea. Uood Bay and District [with Chalmers, Jan. 1880]. Oironieie 

</tKe London Miuionary Socirtg, 1880, pp. 192-195. 

_Letter on Maaaacro of Mission Teaclicrs in March 188L Op. eit, 1881, 

pp. 168 and 169. 

——— See Chsdmers. 
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Bink, —j & Jena, —-“{Jo^niBy of these Dutcii MLssioQAriaa in 1077 to Htuize' 
man^ Arl^: in] ^ Vfrcchtsche igiuSt 197S* mt 

170-180, ” 

Blackie, Walter O.—Sketch of t m present stAte of our tnowlodgo of the Ldaiid 
of Jfew Guieea, J^roKedin^^M q/ tA* MiioKphiml Socitftf r/ l/iai^ow, uiv, 18B3- 
S4 (eep. copy, pp^ nuipL 

Blackwood, [Capk] F, The Eastman! Pejieflgo through Tones StTzitSt from 
ladia to AiMr^ltA. Extract of a letter fn'in Capt. F, P, El&ckwood, comnumding 
H.Jf.S ■ fly ■ sarveylng Toms Sur&ita, to CapL Beaufort, Hydr^jdier to the 
AdmLrtlty, dated August l2tli, 1845, Xamtkal Ma^ttinc^ 1845, pp. 6«a-SEHi 
[oontakui oUcrratloiiii cm moosoons and tides, &c., south'east of Kew Gninea 
coast]. 

Blair, David.— h'cw Guinea, its Geognipliy, Plij'sical Ftaturee, and Katu^l 
Bister) , with the History of AUcropta to Settle the laLond. C^cltyp^xdia qf 
Srelboume, 1081, pp. 250-2t53* 

Bloekor, P.—Afeoetingen van schedelg van iohoorliogca van Java . . , , en Nieuw 
Guinea. Natuurkundi^ Ti/dtetiri/i rwr :!federhnds(A^Jtid{i, LL. 1 S 61 , p. 4tt8L , 

-Bel's door ile Miimhassa en den Mulukscben Archij^l i^edsau in dc raianden 

Sei*. en Oct. 18&6, Ac. Batavia: 1856, 2 volt largo &va [Vol. L p, 278, 
htaQmsIs of Xaw Guinea.] 

— — ^ Veralag onitrent Bejitiljeti van Xiaiiw-Gulneit, BAngeboden door B, vmi 
I lownhcrg. Xai. TiJdM. .Vied. Intliit xvL 1850-0D, p. 420, 

-Bijdrago tot de Kennis Jar VbcliEiitina van Nteuw-Gduea. rerAandefuijpe^ 

tier AWuur^unt/iye Irrwni^rny th Art&rfae/ZireA-iWcfie (Batavia), it. 1859* 
pp. 1-24. . 

-” ViscliaocKTicn vwj de Aioe-nilikoden aangebodeo door 0, Mohnike. Aot, 

r»^ SttL ludii, xs, IStiO, p, 332, 

-— Vist'hsoortcn van Nieuv-Gumea. Op* cii. sxiL 18G0, pp. 08-100. 

- ffoEice snr quciquet poiesoiki de llle GrAUd^Key. rersic^n ett 

Jiityn dtr KtfHinklijke Aiwltinie inm l{V:-t4;hteA(]j.pm (Amaterdiun)* ivl. 1064 
pp. 361-382. 

-^’otS« Bttr U iiiune ichthyolcgique des lie* Arou. AVderfcnJjicA Tf/rlichriyt 

VMJT de Jjierkande, ii. 180J[, p. lOt; VerOag. Ahiit. WeUnick.^ xvi. pp, 366- 
368 : 2“ notice, Fer*7a^. Af:mL \i\ttnKlt. (2) it, 1007, pp. 305 aed 80tJ j 3“ notice 
op. c(7, (2) vii. 1073, PPL 35-39. 

- TnoUiime notice sur la fjune ichthyologiqucdn la. Xonvetle-Guin^. Vtniag. 

AJmkL TrefeitfcA., (2) ii. 1860, pp. 281 and 282. 

-Notice sor la faiiue icLthyologiqoe de iJlc de Wal|icm. Ja c, pn "SlS-SOl 

(seeal»pp. 33l-33iiX 

- - Over meuwe Viechsoorlcn van Nh-uw-Guincfl* Gjl nl. Prot^verli. 0c±. 27 

1877, 

- QuaLriumc m^moire sur la famwi ichthyologique do la Kouveltt'-Gtiinde, 

AreAitti A^derfatidaitet dn Settttca nCoeta el »atvrrl7r*, liii. 1878* pp. Jq-GOL 

■-[See dw tbU atilhoFe peucrat ijopera on the Indo-Aicbij^ilaeto fiah-fauiia,] 

Bllgh* [Capk] W.— See Flinidcm 

Blofl^lllo* Jules do.— LcEires do 5f. Julea de BtoaHvilln k M. L.4. Hnpemty, 
<ap«taliKi dfl frtigxtev A'buwlfa AnuuieM de* Foyaprn* irxtr. ( 2 " j isas) 

pp. 116-12.1. {F. 121 centiunj n few details on occurrmoca at Gvreiy, after the 
vhltoflUen'tifiulUe’.] 
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Boisduvnl, J. A.— FauDo EQtumoIogiqao d4! I'Oc&io Picifique, 1*1. It 1832, Pt, 2, 
1835, ID Zoologie of Dumoot D’Urville'a Voyage do * I'AatroIabe.’ fPp, 25-28 of 
Pi. 1, aod deacriptire matter throughout, refer to Sew Guinea apccica.] 

Boroel, T. O. V. —Uci* van den PeRideut van Temate, Jhr. Th. G. V. Boreel, op 
het stoonuchip ‘Sing Tjin,’ van 14 October tot 8 Norember 1822, naar Gebc, 
Waigooc (Fo(jig-Baai en Moemoea), Dorcl, Jappen (Anaoes «n Amhai), do voor do 
kuat ran Tabl Uggende eilanden WakiW en Koemambo, Korrido, Mefoor. Andai, 
Dorei, cn Solaaratti. KtjiomatU VertloQt 1883, p. 20 (Van der Aa, ‘Kntiach 
OverxichC 1883, pp. 231-238). 

Bory do Saint-Vincent [CkiL]—L’Homme. Essai zoologique aur le genre humain. 
Paria: 1827, 2 vola. [voL i. p. 303.] 

Boescher, C. —Staat aantoonende de voomaamste eilanden der Aroe-groep, benerena 
de voomaanute negoeijen on bet a ni aa l van hart? bewooeni in huizen In 1850. 
Tijd*. Jnd. Taal-f Land-, m VoUcenkttnde, i. p, 323. 

■ - ■■ Staat van den in- en uitvoer op do Aroe-tiUndeu gedurende het jaar 1849. 

L. c. pw 327. 

■ StatUtieke aanteekeoingen omtrent do Aroe-eilanilen. Op. eit. iu p. 337. 

I Bijdrago tot de kennta von de Keij.eilandeo. Op. cit. iv. p. 23. 

Botany.— See Baker, Beccari. CesaU, IPAlbortia, Dickie, Dyer, Engler, 
Oaudiohaud. Hinds. Miquel, Mueller, Oliver, Bichairdt SchefTer, 
Solxna-Laubach, Valkenhoff, Za n a r dini, Zipi>elius. 

Boucher, P.— The Indian Archipelago: a coacbe account of the principal lalandii 
and Places of the Indian Archi|<lago, with auggeationa for promoting commerce 
and colonijiatioD, Ac. London (Jones and Canston): 185 1 , 12mo., map [pp. 25-3 1 
refer to annexation of New Guinea]. 

'Boudeuae* dc ‘Etoile.* — See Bougainville. 

Bougainville. L. A- de.— Voyage autour du Monde par la Frigate du Roi * I.a 
Boudeuae ’ et U Flttte * L’fitoile ’ cn 1706, 1767, 1768 et 1769. Paris: 1771, 4to. 
(also 1772, 2 vols, 8to.). [Voyi^ In June, 1768, along the sooth coast of New 
Guinea, doubling the eastern point.] 

Bowerbank, J. a— Description of five new s|iecies of S|) 00 gos dbeovered by 
A. B, Meyer on the Philippine Islands and New Guinea. Proc, Zool. Soc., 1877, 
p, 456. 

Bradley, H. H- B.— The Amneides of the ‘ Cbevert ’ Kxpediiion. i’loc. Linn. Soc. 
iV. N. H’ci/es, L 1876, pp. 137-160 (see also pt 222 and p. 240); iL 1878, pp. 115- 
120 . 

* Bramble * and * Caatlereagh.'— Extract of a letter during survey in these ships 
in 1849, referring to the suuth-wcat coast of the Louisiadcs. yautieal J/oyaaine, 
1850, pp. 361-365. 

-Sec Yule. 

Brauw, C. P. de. —Itcls naar Banda, de Ceram-laut-Eilandcu, het Zuid*\VestcUjk 
gedeelte van Nieuw-Guiuea, do Aroe- en do Zuid-Wcstcrcllanden doot Z. M. 
Schoonerbrik ‘Egmond* . . . Feb. . . . Mei 1852. InTindal and Swart’s Ver- 
handelimgen en Jterigtm hctnkkende do Zittanri, het Zeewezen, en de Kolonicn 
(Amstenlara), 1854, xiv. pp. 205-217, xv. p, 194. 

Braxier, John.— 'Description of thirty*6ve now species of Land Shells oollectol 
during the'Chevert* Expoditim). Proc. Linn. Soc S. S. IFufes, L 1876, pp. 98- 
113. 
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[Braaior. Jolm]-LUt of Und Shell* collected during the • Chevert * ExpedlUun. 
Z,. c, pp. 117-133. 

__Ligt of the Pleurotomida* collected during the * Chcrert * Expedition, with 

the dcarriptkm of the new »pedea L. c. pp. 151-164. 

_Ugt of Marine ShdU, with deacriptions of the new epccic* collected daring 

the ‘ Chevert' Expedition. L. e. pp. It9-181. 


__MoUasca collected during the ' Chcrert * Expedition. L, e. pp. 

‘>40 ‘>4»-‘>61 283-301. 311-321, 362-368; op. cit. ii. 1878, pp. 1-6, 20--6 (eeo 
a i^^4l-40,46-M. 55^. 7«9 («c obo p. 120), 128-135,143- 
145, 368 and 369 ; op. eit. iii. 1878, p. 155. 

* Bromo*. — See Oldenborgh. 

Brown. [I>r.] Robert.— The Countries of the World. London (Coseell) ; n. d. 
4to. [roL Ir. pp. 236-243, illuttration*]. 

Raceg of Mankind. London (CaiKrU): n. d., 4to. [voL IL pp. 85-113, illus¬ 


tration*: The Papuan* or Oceanic Negroe*]. 

Bruljn. A. A.-Bijdiage tot de U»l- en Volkenkunde van Nlcuw-Gulnca. 
* yat. Tijd*. Std. Jndii, xxxrii. 1877, pp. 182-194. 


JtJtSM. J—.-, --- r. 

. rReproduced as] Hot Land der Karon*. Tijd». AarJr. Oenooisdi., iii. 1879, 


pp. 102-106, 

_rAhatracted by Meyurr* d*E»trty, a*] Le» • Karon*, les Kebars, ct Los 

Arabcrbak*. Anna/et de VExtr^o Orient^ i. 1878-79, pp. 338-343. 


Brumond, J. P. O.—Proerc orer de Ame-taal. TiJJi. A’etZ. Indtf, IL p. 820. 

Bnmlalti A-— Recento E*pJorarioni nella Nuova Guinea. lioO, Soe. deogr. Hal., 
(2) I. 1876, pp. 21-38. [Bcccari, the ‘Vetter Pisani,’ ‘Challenger,' Maclny, 

Mncleay, English Mljwion*, Ac.] 

_La Kuora Guinea c la questione delle Colonie. I*Et^oratort, rih 1883, pp. 

273-277. 

Brutel de la Rivihre. J. M. J.-Rei* ran Z.M. Schooner ‘Circe' naar Nieuw- 
Guinea. [Account of surveying expedition along north coast and among Uio 
Ulands in Marcii-June, 1850.] In J. M. Obrecn’* TijdtrJiri/l totgtwjd oan hxt 
Ztrmaen (AmstetdamX 2nd aer., xi. 1861, pp. 353-382, map. 


_See De Bruyn Kopa. 

Butler, A. O.— Description* of new specie* of Lepidoptera from New Guinea, with 
notice of a new genu*. Proc, Aocl. Soc, 18 <6, p. <65. 

_Qjj g collection of Lcpldoptcra from Cape York and the south-east coast of 

New Guinea. Op. eit. 1877, p. 466. 

Cabanla, J., A Rcichenow, A.— Uebcrwcht der auf der bhtpedition Sr. Maj. 
Schiff ‘GaacHe* gesammclten VogeL Journal f Or OrwitAo/o^w (I^ipzig), 1876, 
pp. 319-330 [see Salvadori, Proe. Zoot. Soe. 1877, pp. 194-106]. 

Cambiaao, I*.— Pfcrlu*traaiono dell’ entrata aud dello Stretto di Galoro. CotmM, 
iii. 1875-6, pp. 107-116. 

Cameron. John— {Tlsit to New Guinea, July-Nor. 1883], Stplneg Morning 
Herald, Nor. 23,1883. 

Campbell. [Ijord] Ooorge.— Log Letter* from the ‘ Challenger.’ London (Mac¬ 
millan): 1876, 8vo., map [pp. 247-258 refer to vUil to Humboldt Bay in Feb. 
1875]. 
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Camperio, M.—Lo ultimc notizie geogrzfichc znlle Spcdizioni .... ncUa Nuovz 
Goinca. BclL Soc, Gtogr. (2) L 1876, pp. 122—124. 

_ Beoenti Esploraxionl nclU Naora Gatnea. L. e. pp. 164-174. 

B.—Relcrtf des ^lat^ridM recaeillis dans lea Iks Malaiaea, k la Xoarelle 
Goinde et au Cap York, par MM. G. Doria, 0. Bcocari, et L. M. D’Albertia. J»i». 
.Vii*. Civ, Genova^ xiL 1877-78, pp. 99-143; addiiloo, op. cii. xr. 1879-80, 
ppi 188—198. 

Caratenax, Jan.—(Joomal of bU voyage in 1623 puWUbod by L. C. D. van Dijk 
in] MtdeieelingtH uit het OoU-Indi»ch wlrcAi/(Amatcrdam), i. 1859, 8to. ; aeo 
Leupe, ‘Reizcn der Nederlandera, p. 8, and Van der Aa, ‘Kritucb 
Ovarxicbt,* 1883, p. 198. 

_ Nieuw-Ouinea, 1623. Bijdragtn UA de Tool- Land- tn Vctktnlunde van 

yedertandacA Indii^ (2) li. 1858, pp. 43-46. 

Caavin, C._Mdinolro aur Le* Bacea de rOodanie. Archives tUt Missions Scien- 

tifi.iues et LHUraires, (3) viiL 1882, pp. 313-489, UWe. [I^ Papoua, p. 446; 
Konvello Guinde, pp. 451-456.] 

Carruti, O. B._Eaplorazioni alb Nnova Guinea [1870]. Ouzxetta Piomontese 

(Torino) for Sept. 1, 9,15, 22 and 29, and Oct. 6, 1872. Cosmos, I. 1873, pp. 
147-152. See alao Au$land, xlvi. 1873, p. 934. 

_Eaploraziono dcllo Stretto di Galcvo. Cosmos, L 1873, pp. 152-169, map vi>. 

__ Kaploiuzione delle bale Freahwatcr c Alexandra. Tom, eU, pp. 270-278, 

map xii. 

_Cenni aul clima dclb Coala N.O. delb Xuora Guinea. Tom, cii. pp. 279 

aixd 280. 

—— Eaplorazione delle ladle Kei. Op. cit, il. 1844, pp. 94—101. 

_On bb recent exploTatkma in nortb-weat New Guioca. Iteport of the 4WA 

Mooting of the British Asaoeiution/or the Jt/wMoemriif </Seirnoe, GUagow, 184 6, 
p. 182. 

Coaati. Vincenzo de.—Pmspctlo delle Feld racoolte dal Sign. O. Be^ nelb 
Polineab, durante U auo aeooodo Viaggio d’cxploraziooe in quei man. Rendictmto 
dtOa Roiio Aeoudemia deUe Scienxe fisiche s maiomatiche di Najsdi, 18i7, Icb. 
[Fema from New Guinea included.] 

• Challenger.’—See Baker, Campbell, Dickie, Moseley, Spry,* WUd, 
W illemoea^uhm. 

_Der * ChalUmgcr ’ Im oatlkben Arcblpelagua. Ololms, xvii. 1875, pp. 73-4 0 

[Am and Kei iaUneb]. 

__Bezock van de * Cballengcr ’ op Sieuvr-Guinea. Tijds, Aardr, GmoofacA, i. 

1876, pp. 823-325. 

Chalmere. [Bev.] Jaa.—Lettcri from Mr. and Mra. Chalmers, witJi ff 

Copt. Dudbcld In Sgdnry Morning Herald, March 28,1878; tranablod m BidleUn 
de la Sociiti de Qiographie dAnvers, U. 1878, pp. 503^*.^. Abo in C%iw. 
Land. Miss. Soe., 1878, pp. 219-224; and Allgemsins Missions Zeitichrifl, Jan. 

1879. 

_[Journey with Mr. CbiaU*r in 1878.] Town and Country Journal, Sydney, 

Sept. 14, 1878. 

__New Guinea, an inbnd journey [July 1879].1C7iroii. Land, Miss. Soc,, 

1880, pp. 77-80, cuu 
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[ChaJxoers, Bev, Jaa.]—New Gxunea [Joornqr near Goldie River in 1879]. Proc. 
n. G. (da) ii. 1880, pp. 315 and 316. 

-Further Exploratious in New Guinea [with Rev. T. Beewick, Aug. 1880]. 

Op .«’/. UL 1881, pp. 226 and 227, and Chrott. Land. Mm. Soc., 1880, pp. 56-60 
(Kalati). 

-Now Guinea. First weeks at South Cape. Chrotu LomL Miu. Soc., 1883, 

pp. 142-146, woodcut. 

-[Journey along coast in canoe, Dec, 1883], Sydney MaH^ Jan. 6, 1884 

Proc. R. O. &, (oA.) vu 1884, pi 156. 

■ — ■- See Beswick, Macfkrlane, New Guinea Miaaion. 

Chester, H. IL—[Journey to Toot, Tud, or Warrior Island, Torres Strait, and the 
south coast of New Guinea.} Queentiand Expreu, Jan. 14 and Feh. 18,1871; 
Petrrmann* UeographUehe MUthedwnyen^ xviii. 1872, pp. 254-256. 

-Account, with Instraotkios, of Journey up the Baxter river or Mai-cuanr in 

December 1877. Bruhant Courser, Jan. 29, 1878; PcUrmann't Ocoyr. MittkeiL, 
xxiv. 1878, pp. 242 and 243. 

- Report of Journey in the ‘Elleogowan* in July 1878. Brisbane Courier^ 

Aug. 12, 1878, and Sydney Morning Jierxdd^ Aug. 15, and Sept. 24, 25, 1878. 

- Voyage de M. M. Chester sur la c6ie m^ridionale de la Nouvelle Guin^. 

VKxpioratiun^ vU. 1879, pp. 356-359 [translated by J. Girard from last reference}. 

-Iat Noova Guinea. Roma (Fide); 1879, 8ro. 

- - See Chalmers. 

* Chevert.'—See AUeyne, Bradley, Macleay, Masters. 

* Circe.*—See Brutel de la Bivihre, De Bruyn Kops. 

Clarke, M. —[A'isit to Saibai Island.} Bruhane Courtier, January 26, 1874; 
Coemm, ii. 1874, pp. 106 and 109. 

[Cockerell, J. T.]—Cockereirs Besuch auf den Aru-Inseb. Olohut, xxr. 1874, 
pp. 293-296, illustrations. 

Coello, Francisco.—Nota sobra loa Planoe de las Bahias descubiertas, el alio do 
1606, en las Islas del Esptriin Santo y de Nueva Guinea, que dibujo el Capitan 
Don Diego de Prado y 'Jorar, en igual fecha. Bcletin de la Soeiedad Qeogrufica 
de Madrid^ It. 1878, pji. 67-86, map i. 

*Coetlogon.*—[Visil of this French vessel to Dorei in 1876: in} Ber. Utrecht. 
Zend., 1876, p. 2(H. 

Colonial Institute Deputation to Earl Camarron, Account oC Proceedtngt t/ 
the Boytil Colonial Jnatitute, vL 1875, pp. 189-204. 

- Sec Tiele. 

Comrie, [Dr.] Peter. — Exhibition of, and remarks on. Zoological specimens 
collected during the Surrey by ILM.S. * Basilisk * of the south-east coast of New 
Guinea. Proc. Zool. Soc., 1876, p. 422. 

-Anthropological Notes on New Guinea. Jonm. Anthrop. Jnst., ru 1877, 

pp. 102-119, pL L and table. See also Globiu, xxxi. 1877, pp. 87-90. [llus 
writer is the ** CemirD** of rarious continental references.} 

Comyn. F. 8.—Letter on Annexation in Anglo-Attelrttlanan, Not. 1875. 

[Cook, Capt. Jamea}—An Account of the Voyages undertaken by the Order 
of Bis present Majesty for making discoveries in the Southern Hemisphere, and 
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■aooensively performed by Commodore Byron, Captain Walli«, Captain Certerftt, 
and CapUin Cook, In the ‘ Dolphin,* the * Swallow,’and the * EndeaTonr.’ . . By 
John Hawkoeworth, ix-D. London (Strahan and Cadell)j 1773,3 vol*. 4to., maps 
and illurtiation*. [Vol. ill. p^ 245-267 deecribc the voyage along loath coast 
and landing in Ang. 1770, on Cook’s First Voyage.] 

Coorongel, J. O.—Jonmaal eener rein naar Miiool, Onin, en de Geelvlnkbai, van 
October tot December, 1872, door den Oouvemementa-CommiMaria J. 0. 
Coorengcl, Oud-Rcaident van Timor. In Van der Aa’a • Reizen naar Neder- 
landach Nieuw-Guinea,* 1879, pp. 173-210. 

• Ck>qnillo.*—See Duperroy. 

Cora, Ouido.—Siwdizionc luliana alia Xuova Guinea. Ceniii di Guido 
R«na (Civelli); 1872, 12mo. [Abo abbreviated aa**Un Viaggbtore Italiano 
alb Nuova Guinea • in the OiomaJe popdart di IVosyi, iv. 1872, pp. 60-88.] 

Crawfurd, J.—A Dcicriptive DicUonary of the Indian Iilandi and adjacent 
countrica. London (Bradbury & Evans): 1856, 8vo, maps [pp. 297-300]. See 
also Joumai cf Ote Ethnological Socieig of London, I. 1848, pp. 334 and 335. 

D*Albertis. L. M,—Un mese fra 1 l*apoanl del Monte Arfok. BdL Soe. Oeogr. 
Itah, %. 1873, faac. 2, pp. 67-71. 

—— A Month among the Papuans of Mount Arfak, New GuIoca, being extracts 
from the Journal of Luigi M. D’Albertis, of the Italian Natural HUtory Expodl- 
tion. Translated and edited by Dr. G. Bennett, Sydney Mail, May 31, June^7, 
1873; Ealurt, \iiL 1873, pp. 501-503, ix. 1874, p. 482; Cosmos, L 18i3, 

pp. 218-220, 

_ Notes on Birds collected in New Guinea. Pne, Zoo/. Soc., 1873, p. 567. 

__Characters of a new S|)ecle8 of Kangaroo (Ualmaturus Inctuosus) from New 

Guinea. C^. dt, 1874, p. 110. 

_Pji Nuova Guinea. ItoU. Soc. Gcogr. Ital., xi. 1874, pp. 311-320. See also 

Sylney Morning Jlcmld, Oct. 22, 1875, March 1876; TijdM. Aardr. OcnooUck., 
L 1876, p. 322; Schwich, Bulletin de la Socidt/ de 0/ographie de Lyon, 
L |>p. 366-372. 

_[Letters from]. Bdl. Soc. Orogr. Ital, xii. 1876, p^ 168-160 (quoted 

from letter in Biviita Marittima, vilL 1876, pt. 2); also 1. c. pp. 488-499, map, 
arid Cosmos, UL 1876, pp. 103-107, 221-230. 

_Letter from, giving some account of several excursions into Southern New 

Guinea. Proc. Zod. Soc,, 1875, ft 630; ISiO, p. 619. 

_Propoeed further Exploration of New Guinea. T^e Cdontca (London), 1870 

(May 27) p. 141. 

_ Remarks on the Natives and Prodneta of the Fly River, New Guinea. 

Proc. B. O. S,, XX. 1876, pp. 343-366 [Extract from letters in Sydney Morning 
iZeni/d, March 1876]; Olobui, xxx. 1876, ^ 23. See also Jl Giomalc dcllc 
Cdeuie (Roma), No. 167, July 1, 1876 ; Sydney J/uJ, Oct 13, 18i6 (and Jan, 
20,1877); Bdl. Sec. Oeogr. Ital., (2) L 1876, pp. 677^ ; Vetl^ndlungen da 
natnnrittm rchaftlieken Vertin* von llamhurg^Altona, ii. 1876; haiure, xv, 18i«, 
pp. 165 and 452; Jonrn. Anthrop. Inet., vi. 1877, pp. 214-223 ^ 

GendltcKoft /Sr Erdkunde tw Beilin, xiL 1877, pp. 22 and 23,147-160. 

__ New Guinea Exploration (Extract from the Log-hook of the stoam-bnneh 

• Neva *). Report to the Colonbl Secretary, New South Wales. Sydney, 1877,4U>. 
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also London (Triibner), 1678« foL See alao Sydnty Mail, Jan. 1877, reprinted with 
preCux by G. Bennett as Journal of the Expedition for the Exploration of the 
Fly Rirer, Sydney (White), 1877, 8to. ; alM Sydn/y Morning Herald, Marcli 
8, 1878, translated in Bull, Soe. G6ogr, ^Anver*, iL 1878, pp.474>501 ; HEijilo- 
ration, rii. 1879, pp. 110,176, 240; Saimre, xtu. 1878, p. 383, quoting loiter in 
11 Movimmlo. 

[^Albertis, Xb D Albcrtia’a Vordringen auf dem Fly in das Centron Nen' 
Guinea’s. Ncuo Reise. retermanuU Oeogr. MiiOuil^ xxiii. 1877, pp. 41, 192, 
362, 397. 

- Letter on Flora of New Guinea quoted ; Ao/iirr, xv. 1877, p. 438. 

- Notes on some Birds collected during the Exidoration of the Fly River. 

Sydney Mail, Feb. 24, 1877 ; Ibis, 1877, pp. 363-372. 

— Note intomo sd slouni Uccelli raocolti durante la explomziooe del Finnie 
Fly. Traduxione con noli di T. Salradoti. ^nm. Mu*. Civ. Genova, x. 1877, 

l>p. .^20. 

- OsBerrarionl sugli abitanti od i ptodoUl del finrae Fly. Coemoe, iv. 1877, 

P|K 102-105. 

-Secondo viaggio snl finme Fly* Visggio dslla costa al centro della Nnova 

Guinea. L. c. pp. 105-109 (also p. 110) ; Sydney MaU, March 16, 1878; Boll. 
Soe, Geogr, Hal., (2) iiL 1878, pp. 105-106; Petermann** Gtogr. Mittheil., xxiv. 
1878, pp. 198, 423-426, map xxiiL 
- [Summary of his work.] CWtos, r. 1878, pp. 118 and 119. 

- New Guinea: Its fitness for Colonisation. [Lecture before R. Colonial 

Institute, Dec. 17, 1878.] Volonie* and India, Dec. 21, 1878; Proe. B. 
Cti. Jnet., X. 1878-79, pp. 43-68; Petermann** Qeogr. Mitthtd., xxv. 1879, 
pp. 275-280. See also Lindeman, DeuUeke Qeogr. Bldtter, iv. 1881, pp. 122-128. 

- I miei ultimi Viaggi alia Nuova Guinea. ATuora Antologia di Science ed 

Arti, xiil. 1879, Na 1. 

- Exhibition of some new and rare birds from the Fly riva*, New Guinea. 

Proe. Zool. Soc., 1879, p. 218. 

-Journeys up the Fly river and in other parts of New Guinea. Proe. B. G. S. 

(ua) L 1879, pp. 4-16, map; Boll. Soe. Geoyr. Hal., (2) iv. 1879, pp. 11-26, map 

- New Guinea: What I did and what 1 saw. London (Sam[woo Low & 

Co.): 1880, 2 voU. 8va, map and plates. [Translated into Italian, ‘ Alla Nnova 
Guinea,' Roma (Booca), 1880, and French (by F. BernardX 1883, 8vo. 

See also review hy A. R. Wallace, Xature, xxiii. pp 152, 176. 

- Exp^itkms aur le Fleure Fly, Nouvelle Guinde. Tour du Monde xliv 

1882, pp 321-336. * 

- See Antoine, Becoari, Oestro, Salvadori, Semper. 

- & Salvador!, T.— Catalogo degli Uccelli raccolti da L. M. D’Albertis 

durante la 2a e 3a esplorazione del Flume Fly negll anni 1876 e 1877. Ann. 
Miu. Civ. Genova, xiv. 1879, pp 21-147. [See Salvadori & IFAlbertia.] 

De Bruyn Kopa. O. P.— Bljdrage tot de Kennis der Noord- cn Ocatknaten von 
Nieuw^uinea, XaL Tijd^ Ned. Indii, 1. 1860, pp 163-235, map TianaUted 
in the Jonmal qf the Indian drcAip</rf 5 ^ and Eattem Ana, vi. 1852, pp 303- 
348, as “ Contributions to the knowledge of the North and East Coasts of New 
Guinea,” Voyage of the * Circe’ in 1849-60, with map 
——— See Brutel de la Rivibzw. 
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b«t«bm.gm. iriii, lil. u. xx. Mir>UrK*t *. »^"*/^ ^‘7“" ^ 
{Well, 1883, p. 47. >od rerdnmflimpeii rfrr OadlKli^/^ 

X-1883, p. 89. Published In full in Allgemeine Nov. 1882, No,331. 

DeUrgy [Capt.]—Visit in the ‘Actire,’ 1869; Hltutratc^i Travdt, edited by 
U. W. Bates ii. pp. 287-289. 

Deniker, J.-Lcs Papmu do U NouvcUe Guinie cl lea Vojagea de M. Miklonho- 
Maclay. Jtevue (tAntJtropoiogie^ (2) vi. 1883, pp. 484-501. 

I>entroca8teaux [Bruny], enroy4 a U recherche de U * 

redig4 lor M.de Ro»el. ParU: 1806, 2 vola. 4lo. [VoL L pju 144-149, 

noiManoe_de plusieura lU* aito^ca an Nurd de U Kouvelle GumA?, d une 

rartle de la cute Nord de oclto dernl^ Terre," in Aoguat 1792; pp. 403-^32, 
iRcoonnoUaance de la partie soptentrionale de I’Archlpel de la “ 

mrtie Sud-eat do la NouveUe-Guinde, do 11 au 29 Juin, 14 93 ; pp. 440-444, 
^NaTieation du Noed do U Nouvelle-Gum4e," and aUy in Walgiou, 

462; “ Vocabulaire do U languo dea llabltana de Hie Waigiou," pp. »8o-690. 
Vol.' ii. pp. 628-691, aatronorolcal and other obeervationa in ^^aigk)u.] 

_ See Iiabillardibre. 


Deagrax, —.—See Dumont D’Urvilie. 

[Dialectic Publlcationa-l-Spel- cn Ix«bockje vooc de Scholen op Kieuu- 
Gninea. Utrecht (Kcmink): 18C7, 8ro. 

_ Het Evangelic van Marku* ovcrgeiet uit do N^erduitaebe in de Papocach- 

yocfoorscho TaaU Utrecht (Kcmink): 1870 and 1871,8vo. 

_See A. a Meyer, Bijdr. Tool-, AW. ludie, (3) x. 1875, pp. 388-392, 

with note by H. Keni. 

_ Buka knnana levaleva tuahia adipaia. First School-book in the language 

of Port Moresby, New Guinea. Sydney; 1877, 8vo. 

_ Buka kunana baroharo ^whaU adipama. First School-book, printetl in the 

language of Hood Bay, New Guinea. Sydney: 1878, 8to. 

_ See Qeiaalor, Haaaelt, Ottow, Rinnooy. Zahn. 

Diclcie, [Prot] Oeo.— Contributions to the BoUny of the Exprfttltm of 
‘Challenger.’ Alga?, chiefly Polyneaian. Joum. Hum. Soc. (liot,), 

IV. Algae oollecled by Mr. Moaclcy from the surface of the sea MWg 
70 mile* nortli-east of the Ambemich river. New Guinea. ^ I. Algas collected 
by Mr. Moseley at the Aru Islands; pp. 241 and 242. 

Dietrich, C.— Papua-fiaucn und Kinder von Omutu (Tanah-Berau, N«^llste d« 
Macluergolfw in New Guinea, c. 135® O. L.). Kannibalen. (Photograi^) 
TijdKhrift toM hH Inditeh AardrykMieundig OencoUckap (SamarangX h 1880, 
Afl. ii. [ace alao Ofotus, xxxii. 1877, p. 111]. 

_Kapaur (Nieuw-Gulnea). [Sketch map with various olaervaliona; no 

text], A. c. Afl. i. 

Dijk, Ii. C. D. van.— See Carstenax. 

Doria, Giacomo.— Enumcroxionc del Rcltili raccolU del Dott. 0. Beooari .... 
alle Isole Aru ed alia Isola Kci durante gli annl 1872-73. A«a. Mtts, Civ, 
Oenom^ vl 1874, pp. 325-857, pla. xi. and xil. 

_ 1 Natuialisti Italiani alia Nuova Guinea e specialmento delle loro sooperte 

xoologiche. Bell, Soc, Qeogr, ital^ (2) lU. 1870, p|\ 154—169, 
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• poiirga.*—Seo KolfE 

DubouMt, —.—Se c Dumont D'Urville. 

Dubrony, A.— Enaro^mUon det OrthopUre* rapportds per MM, J. Don*, O. 
Beccari, et L. M. D’Albertu des r^oos Indiennc ct AuBtn>*Malal«s. Jnn. Mm. 
Civ. Genornty xlv. 1879, pp. 348-383. 

Dudlleld [Capt.}--See Chalmers. 

Dulvenbode, M. D. Beneaae van.—[Kotca on his 30 yean’ trade ncperinvcw 
in New Guinoa, and death] Van der Aa. * Ilciwn naar Nctierlan(bch Nieuw- 
Gninca,' 1879, pp. 216 and 459. 

Dumont D'Urville, J.—Voyage da la Corretle * L’Astrolabe’. . . . i^dant lee 
aon^a 1823-1829. Hiatolre do Voyage, Ir. (1832) pp. 541-612. Pane (Tastu): 
8vo. 

_gee Boiaduval, Oalmard, Quoy & Oaimard, Richard. 

_ Voyage an Pole Sad et dans I'OcAmie snr lea Conrettea ‘ 1’Astrolabe ’ et * In 

Z6We’.... pendant lea annte 1837-1838-1889-1840. Paris (Gide): 1812-64, 
22 Tols, Bto., Atlas 7 vols. fo. [Histolre du Voyage, vL 1844, pp. 21-26,108- 
145 (Marcl»-May, 1839) and notes pp. 296-315, by Jacquinot, Dubouxef, 
Maiescot, Montravel, Deagraa, and Hombron.] 

_gee Dumoulin, Dximoutler. 

Diunoulin. Vincendon.—Hydrographie: in Dumont D'Unrille’a Voyage tvj>ra, 
li. 1851, pp. 135-147, with varwis other incidenlal references, and map No. 24 of 
Atlas Hydrographique. 

DumouUer. —Anthropologie: in Dumont D’Urville’s Voyage supni, 1864, 
pp. 112-120, with pis. 11, 16, 33-35 of Atlas Anthropologique, 

Duperrey, L. L—Voyage autour da Monde . . . aur . . . ‘Ia Coquille,’ Hydro¬ 
graphie et Physique (1829), p. 66*. Paris (Bertrand): 4to. HUtoire du Voyage, 
Allas (1826), pis, 29-37. Hydrographie, Atlas (1827), pp. 12,16,17, maps 12, 
15 34-36. [Rente and observations along northern cosst, Ang. 1823. ITie 
text of the * Histoiredu Voyage’ ia incomplete, and does not touch New Gabea. 
Parts of the first oflioer Dumont D’Urvllle'a journal referring to New Guinea are 
given in the ‘ Voyage Pittoreeqoe autour du Monde * published under his direction, 
piuTs 1835, IL pp. 188-190, 200-203, and in G. L. D. de Rienzis ‘Univera 
pittore8qoe,0cdanie,* Paris, 1837, lU. pp. 317-320, 326-329.] 

_____ Bloaseville, Lesson, R. P. 

I>utch CUims.—{Proclamation of Dutch poasearion on north coast to 141" E. long.] 
Stoatv^Couranit Sc|>t. 26, 1829; Hull, Soc. G^offr.^ xii. 1829, pp. 168—liO, [As 
to south coast, see Btedenbach.] 

_NoOTelle Guinde. Moniteur det Indet, [il] 1847-1848, 2* partis (Berue 

Cokmtale), pp. 7'2 and 73. 

_ [Pot 1824 Treaty, see Hertslet’s ‘ Complete Collection of Treaties,’ liL 1827, 

• ^284.] 

Dutch Settlement In New Guinea.—Asiatic Journal and Monthly Jtejfitter, 
(njt) XXV. 1838, p. 59. 

Dyer, W. T. Thiaelton.—Un the Dlptcrocarpaccae of New Guinea. Journal qf 
Botany f 1878, |*p. 08-103. 
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£&rl. 0«orge Windsor. —On the leading choracterutio of the Papuan^ Anstra- 
lUrt, and Malaya-Puljmeaian Nationo. Jomrmti of the Indian Anhipelago ami 
Eaetern Ana, iU. Nor. liM9, 682-U89 ; ir, 1850, pp, 1-10, 66-74, 172-181. 

-The Trading Porti of the Indian Arcbipelago. Op. eit. ir. p. 246 [Adi 

Islaztd], p. 247 [ASducmi and Aion or Yowl]. 

- The Native ltaoe» of the Indian Archipelago. Papoana (VoL L of the 

Ethnographical Library, coodocted by Edwin Norris^ London (Oailliere): 1853, 
Svo., mapa, platea [pp. 1-92 refer to New Guinea]. See Pijnappel, Bi/dr. Tool- 
Ac. Hed. Indie, iL pp. 344-370. 

Eaton, [Bew.] A. E.— Palingenhe pa|Mtan», speciel Ephemerklamra norte, dia^ 
noaia. Ann. J/aa. Cir. Oenava, xiv. 1879, pp. 898-400. 

•Bgeron.* —[Voyage* of this steamer in 1875-76: in] Kofoniaal IVralojr, 1877, 
p. 36. 

-See Hartog. 

* Egmond.* —Sec Brauw. 

'Rjj bargan, H. C. van.—Korte Woordenlijat van de taal der Aroe- en Keij-eilanden. 
Ti/ds. Ind, Taal', iMnd-, en Volkenkwule, xir. 1864, pp. 667-568. 

■ Veialag eener Keia nsar de Aroe cn Keij-eilanden in de maand JnniJ, 1862. 
f>p. eit. XV. p. 220. 

- .... in de maanden April cn Mei, 1864. L. e. p. 293. 

* Ellengowan.' —See Cheater, MaoFarlane. 

* Endeavour.* —See Leupe. 

Engler, A. —Aiacce apecialmcnte Domeenai e Papuanc raooolte da O. Becoari. 
BnlUttino della U. Soeieid Tuteana iTOrticnUnm, ir. 1879, Noe. 9 and 10. 
[Includes also aonte collected by D'Albertia on the 1 ly river.] 

Etheridge, R., Jun.— Note* on the Geology of New Guinea. Geological Magazine, 
(n*) lil. 1876, p. 428 [on Wilkinaon’a work]. 

[Ethnology] —Catalogna der ethnologiache Afdceling ran het Mnsenm van het 
Batartaaach Genuobichap ran Kunsten en Wetenacliappcn. Tw-eede Druk. 
Bataria (Bnilning): 1877, Svo. [Pp. 154-162 refer to New Gnine*.] 

-See Anthropology. 

* Etna.*— [Cruise of the Itesident of Ternate, J. H. Tobias, in this Dutch ateamahip 

in 1857 on the north coaat.] Kelmiaal Vertiag, 1857, p. 57. 

--See Friedmann, Roijer. 

Fabritiua. O. L— Aantcekeniugen omtrent Nienw-Guinca. Tijd$. voter Ind, Taal-, 
lAtnd~, en Volkenknnde (Bataria), ir. 1855, pp. 209-216. 

FauveL A. —Lea Staphylinidee dea Molnqnee et de la Noorelle Gninde. Ann, 
Mae. a*. Genova, xii. 1877-78, pp. 171-315, pla. L and H. ; xr. 1879-80, pp. 
63-121. 

Fdria, Baaile.— La Nouvelle Goin^. Bevue Scient^t/ue, 1884 (No. 36, April 12), 
pp. 461-468. 

Finsch, Otto.— Ncu-Gulnca und aeine Bewohner. Berlin (MQller): 1866, 8ra, 
map. 

__ On priatorhamphus verateii, a new genua and species of Bird from the Arfiak 

Mountaina, New Guinea. Proc. Zoo/. Soc., 1875, p. 641. 

VOL- I. T 
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[IHnsch, Otto3—Rei»e luich Nco-Goinai. Verhandlungen der B^riinfr Ottell- 
tch^/l/Hr AuATCpdogie, Etkiuiogie^ und UryetckieMier 1882, pp. (30®)-(3l3). 

__T^erei in Neu-Guinen. L.c.p[K. (574)-(676). 

___ Uebcr wdnse Pspuai. ZriUckri/t fir Ethudoffie, xr. 1883, pp. 205-206. 

__Viat to New Goinen. Proe, Jt. O. (o.e») ^ 1884, pp. 38 and 39. 

_Antbropologischo Efgeboine eincr Reiae In dcr SUdaee und dem inaUjriacLen 

Arohipd in den Jahren 1879-1882. Beachreibcnder Catalog dcr anf der Rei»e 
geiamxnelten Geakhtamarken ron Vulkertyfc-n. Berlin (AeLer); 1884, large 8ro., 
pla. [Neu-Guinea, pp. 41-54.] 

[Flearieu. Charloa Pierre Claret de.]—IWooavoitea dca Francois cn 1768 et 
1769 Anna le Sud*eai de la Nourt Ue-Gulndc. Paria: 1790, 4to., xnapa. 

_DifloOTcrica of the French in 1768 and 1769, to the aouth-eoat of New 

Guinea, with the aubaequent viaita to the aame landa by English narigatera, wIjo 
gave them new names. To which la affixed an historical abridgm>eut of the 
Voyages and Discoveries of the Spaniards in the aame seas. Translated from the 
French. London (Stockdale): 1791, 4to., maps. 

Flinders, M.—A Voyage to Terra Anatralia ... in the years 1801, 1802, and 
1803 in miii. the * Investigator,' Ac. London (Nlcol): 1814, 2 volt. 4to., pUtw 
and atlasL [VoL 1., Introdoction, pp. xxx.-xlv. give the joumala of Oapt W. 
Hampton, who in June-Ang. 1793, vWted the south coast in the ‘Honnureer,’ in 
company with Cai.t. Matthew B. All in the •Chesterfield.’ P. xxvlL cont^ns the 
accoant of taking poeaeasionof the islands between New Guinea and Cape kork bj 
Ca{itain Bligh on hia aeoond voyage, in 1792.] 

• Fly.’—See Jukes. 

Foley, Qualm Anndea en Oc^anle. Histnire do I’Hommo et des SoeWt^s quil 
ofgatdse, roceurs et coutomea de certaina Papons Australieus, Ac. Paris: 1876, 
2 vols. 8vo. 

Fontpertuia, — de.—La Nouvelle-Gain^; sa g6ograpble, aea races, et act 
cxploratenrs. Reeu« Sdentijiqme^ 1881, Oct 1, tt teq. 

Forrest, [Cspt] Thomaa.—A Voyage to New Guinea, and the Moluccas, from 
; indoding an aooonnt of Magindano, 800)00, and other lalanda; . . . 
performed in the ’Tartar’ Galley, belonging to the Honourable East India Com- 
mny, daring the years 1774, 1775, and 1776. London (Scott): 1779, 4to., maps 
and plates; 2nd ed., with index, 1780. Also in French, Paris, 1780, 4to. 
Forster, W. T.—The Wreck of the * Marla’; or, Adventures of the New Guinea 
Prositecting Association. Sydney; 1872, 8vo. Reproduced in the Nautical 
Magazint, xlL 1872, pp. 809-817, 902-908, 965-971; xUi., 1873, pp. 41-49. 
Freigsme, Ludwig.—Auf Neu Guinea. Neun Jahre uuter den Orang-Wok*. 

Leipxig: 1878, 12ino. 

-See Trdgimce. 

Frenael, A.—Mioeralogischea aua dem Oatindiacheu ArelilpeL Jahrhuck der k.~k. 

gedogitehen Setehaandalt (WienX xxvU. 1877 (Nen-Gninea: pp. 300-308). 
Freycinet, Lo «<s da.—Voyage de Ddeouvertes aux Teires Australes, exdcutd sur les 
oorvettea 'le Gdograpbe,’ ’le Naturaliste,’ et la godlette ’la Casuarina,* pendant 
les anodca 1000-4, aooi le commandrment du Capitaine de vaiasean N. Baudin. 
Paria: 1816,4to. Navigation el Gdographle, p. 402, atlas (1812), pL 1. 

-Voyage autoor du Monde * . . dxdcutd sur les oorvettea de S.M. * TDranie ’ 

el • la Phyaicieune* pendant lea Anneca 1817,1818,1819, et 1820. Pkria (Pillef): 
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1826-^4» 9 vols. 410., 4 toU. fa Hictoriqoe, iL pC 1, 1839, and AUaa Hiitorique 
[Refer to north-ye s tern islanda of New Goioea.] 

[Proydnet, I<ouia d«}—See Oaudiebaud, and Quoy dc Oaimard. 

Priodmann, [l>r.3 8.— Ueber die Zostinde and Vorfille in Nicderlandiach-Intiien 
in den Jafaren 1857 und 1858. ZeU*, oBg. Erdkynde, (nX) xiL 18C2, p. 446. 
[Dutch diaooreries in New Guinea by Roijer in the * Etna.*] 

-Die NordweetkOate ton Nea-Guinca. Op. cit. xiiL 1862, pp. 270-282. 

- Die Oet-Aaiatische Inaelwelt. Land und Lento tod Niedcrlandiach Indien: 

den Sunda Inaeln, den Molukkcn, aowie Neu Guinea. Reiae, Eriunerungen 
und Schilderungen, aufgezeichnet wabrend aelnca Anfenthaltea in Uol la od i a ch -Oat- 
Indien. Lei|«ig (Si«mer): 1868, 3 rola. Sra, mafia and illuKtrationi. 

- See Malte-Brtm. 

Proideville, H. J. Monod da. —ReU ran den Kontroleur U. J. Moood de Froide- 
rille op Zr. Maj. achroefstoomachip * Bataria,’ ondcr herd van den Luitenant ter 
see eerate klaase H. van der Mcer, ran 20 tot 30 Joni, 1882, naar Waigeoe, eeret 
naar Saonek en vrrdcr beooaten Waigeoe oiu naar de ot> de nocedkoit liggende 
Folag- en Rueed-Raaien. Ondencoek naar de niet bestaande Dnif-Eilanden. 
ditarhoek der k. Stderlundaek Zeetnagt, 1881-1882, pp. 381 and 382; Kaltmiaal 
Verdag, 1883, p. 20 (Van der Aa, ‘ Kritiach Orerxi^t,* 1883, pp. 225-231). 

Oabelenta, Georg von der, St Meyer, A. B.— Beitrige xur Kenntnisa der 
Melancsiichm, Mikroneaueben, und rapuaniachen Sprarhen, ein erster Nachtrag 
zu Hans Conon’a ron dor Gabelentz Werke ** Die Melancdachen SiTracheo.** 
Ahhandlungm der philologitcMuloruehen Ciaste der KSntgl. 8dcAnkAm OettlU 
$eJyi/t der Wietetucha/tem, riii. No. IV. pp. 371-542 (Leipzig, Hintd: 1882X 
[Contains a vocabulary, with localities, of known I’Spuan words. Ibe griginai 
work of the elder Gabelentz has no reference to New Guinea except for 
oomparUon.] 

Oaimard, PauL —Vocabulaire de la langue dee Papons da Port-Dorei (Nouvelle 
Gain4e), pp^ 146-151, and Vocabolaire de la langue dcs Fapous de Waigiou 
(Terre des PafwusX pp. 152-156, in Philologie, pt, 2, 1834, of Dumont 
D'Urville’s Voyage de * I’Astrolabe.’ 

-See Quoy. 

Qalton, J. O.— Dr. Von Miklucho Maclay’s Researches among the Papuans. 
iVolwrr, ix. 1874, pp. 328-330. 

- The Ethnology of the Papuans of Maday Coast, New Guinea. Op. cit. xiv. 

1876, pp. 107-109; 136 and 137. 

-Further Notes upon the PSpoaos of Maclay Coast, New Guiuea. Op. eit. 

xxL 1880, pp. 204-206, 226-229. [All practically reproiluctioos of Miklucho. 
Maclay’a articles, with uotes and comments.] 

Oaudiohaud, C. —Bolaniqne: in Freycinet’s Voyage antour du Monde . . . sur 
.... M’Uranie’ et * la Physkienne.’ Paris: 1826, 4to. [pp. 52-59, Ues des 
Papons, Rawak ct Vaigkm.] 

* Gaaelle.*— See Cabanla St Belcbenow, Martona, Naumann, Bohlelnitx, 
Straueb, Studer. 

[Qwelvink Bay.}—Map, Ac., in Verttaud<ii»</tn ran OtieenU Mannem^ iil p. 185. 

- See Weyland. 
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O^isaler, J. O.—{MiMicmary Journey in 1868.] Btr, Utrreht. ZentL, 1869, p. 6. 

_ Fdjasi rijo refo, Ac. [BiWkal history in the Mnfoor dklect.] Utrecht 

(Kemink): 1870, 8va 

_Psalmen en Gexangen in de Xoefoomche TaaL Utrecht (Kemink): 1871, 

8 »o, 

_^ Jiisrlch, —{MisBonary Journey in 1863.] Btr. Utrecht. Zend.^ 1864, 

No. l(k pp» 15. 

_ Ottow, P. W.—[Miarionary Journey in 1868.] licht en Schaduto tn 

Art Oosten, No>. 20 and 25. 

__ Van Hasaelt, —*—f Journey to Melbor in 1868.] Ber. (Brecht. Zend., 

1869, pp. 105-106 ; sec also p. 10©. 

-See Ottow, Zahn. 

Oaology and Palaeontology.—See Etheridge, Fransel, Hombron, WUkln- 
Bon, Woods. 

Osrland. [Dr.] Q«>rg.—Dio Volkcr der Siidaec. Zweite Abtheilnng. Die 
Mikrooeaier und nordweatlichcn Polyneder [Sect. 2 of Part V. of Theodor Waitx’s 
Anthropologie der NatunrSlker]: Uipzig (Flciacher); 1870, Bvo. [Pp. 634-641 
refer to New Guinea, with incidental referenoea in the other parU of the diriaioti 
* Melanesieo.’] 

Oeatro, R.—Enumeraziooe dei Getonidi raooolU ncU’ Ardpelago Malese e nella 
Papuaaia dai Signori O. Doria, O. Beccan, e L. M. D*Albertia. Ann, Mu*, tte. 
Qtnova, tL 1874, pp. 487-636. [See also op. Ht. xiL 1877-78, pp. 26-31; xir. 
1879, pp. 5-17.] 

- Dcacriaooe di un nnoro genere e di alcune nuoro speae dl Cdeotteri 
Pap«iani. Op. cU. vii. 1875, pp. 993-1027. 

_Diagnoae di alcune nuove specie dl Colootteri raccolte nella regione Anatro- 

Maleae dai Signori Dott. O. Beccari, L. M. IFAlber^ e A. A. Bmljn. Op. eit. 
rUi. 1876, pp. 612-524. 

_ Ennmerarione dei Longioomi della triW dei Tmesiatemini raccolU nelU 

Auatro-Maleae dal Sig. 0. Beceari, L. M. D'AIbcrtia, e A. A. Broijn. 
Op. eit. ix. 1876-77, pp. 139-182, 

—Descriaione dl una nnora specie di L u ca nid e del genere Cyclommatns, 
racoolto nella Nnora Guinea roeridionalc dal Sig. L. M. D’Alhertia. L. e. pp. 
324-326. 

__ Aliquot Bnprtatidamm noramin dli^noeea. L. c. pp. 361-362 [inclnding 

many from New Guinea], 

_ [See also op. di. x. 1877, p. 641 H teq.} 

__ pqjnirinnr di naore specie di Colootteri raocolte nella regione Austro- 

kfaleae dal Signor L. M. D’Albertia. Op. cit. xir. 1879, pp. 652-666. 

_ Enuroemrione dei Lucanidi raocolti nell* Ardpelago Maleoe e nella Papuaaia 

dai Signori 0. Doria, 0. Beccari, e L. M. D'AIbcrtia. (^. at. xri. 1880, pp. 
30!S-iJ47. 

OlgUoli. Enrico HlUyer.—Odoardo Beccari ed I anoi Viaggi. Nuona Antoioffia 
di Seienae ei Arti, March 1873, pp. 658-709, May 1878, pp. 194-226, [Voyages 
in New Guinea]. Published separately, Firenie, 1874. See Arehieio per 
r Antropolajpa e la Etnologia (Firenze), t. 1876, pp. 113-12L 

- 1 Papua della Noora Guinea. AreA. Antrop. Etnol., ill. 1874, pjv 153-157. 

[Chiefly quoting Beccari.] 
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[OiglioU. Henrico HiUyer}— Indigeni dclU Nuora Gainee. Op. cit. iv. 1874, 
p. 4S4. 

—The ItAlian Explore™ of New Guinea. Qtograpkiad Mitgasiru, u. 1875, 
pp. 103-105. 

_ Vlaggio iotorno al globo della R. PiroconretU Itallana ‘MageuU* negli 

anni 1865-68. Milano (Mainner): 1875, Auk, illuatiutiona [p. 826 rf aeg., with 
cut*, refer to Papuans of New Guinea} 

——NoUzie 8ui NuovWSuineani e sui Maori. Afck. Antrvp. Etnot., ix. 18<9, 

pi 353. 

- See BoccarL 

GUI, [Bov.] W. Wyntt-— 'fhrec ri«U to New GuineaL. Proc. Ji. G. xrliL 1873, 
pp, 31-49; Joum. It. O. S., xUe. 1874, pp. 15-30; Co$mot, i, 1873, pp. 223-225. 

- New Guinea leriaited. Sttndajf Jifoyasine, (lua.) iii. 1874, pp. 767-770, 

wooden ta. 

_ Ufe in the Southern Isles; or Scenes and Incidenta in the South Pacific and 

New Guinea. London (Religioua Traci Society): 1876, post Sro., illustnUioiia. 

Olrard, Julaa.— Les Connaisaanoes actuellea sur la NouTclIe^uinfc. Bun. Soe. 
OAyr., (6) Iv. 1872, pp 449-479, map 

_ Voj'ages et ddoouvertea dans la Nouvclle-Guinfe La Katurt, December 

13, 1873. 

__ Lea Expiorations rentes dans la NouveIle-Omn<e. Bull. Soe. Giogr., 

(6) xUL 1877, pp 621-640. 

__ La NouTelle43uin<e. Historique d« la Dtouverte, Description G4ogra- 

Iihtque, La Race Papone, Maurs et ooutumes dea Indigines, Produits du sol, 
Colonisation. VExjJoration, xiv. 1882, pp 793-800,825-830, 865-869, 897-901, 
929-935, map ; xr. 1883, pp 1-5, 32-10. Also seimratdy, Paris (LctO ; 1883, 
Srou, map 

— La prise de possession de la Nouvelle Guin^c. L*Explontiou, xv. 1883, 

pp 686-688. 

Oodman, P. D., it Salvin.* O.— List of the Butterflies ocdlected In Eastern 
New Guinea some neighbouring Islands by Dr. Cotnrie during the voyage 
of H.MA * Basiliak.* Proe. Zool. Soe., 1878, pp 643-648, pL xL 

_Deacriptioos of some supposed now species of Butterflies from New Guinea. 

Op. eU. 1880, p 609. 

Goldie, Andrew.— {His natural history collecting axpeditlooa in 1876, recorded 
in] Bdl. Soe. Geogr. Hal., (2) ll 1877, p 258 (quoting Melbourne Argut) ; ZeiU. 
Gee. Erdkundr, xiL 1877, pp 151-153; also as ♦‘Mr. Goldie’s Reisen in Neu- 
Guinea," AuBand, IL 1878, pp 178 and 179. 

—-— A Journey into the Interior of New Guinea from Port Moreahy. Pror. 

R. G. 8, xxU, 1878, pp 219-223 [2nd Journey, July-Nov. 1877]. Tiyh. 
Aardr. GenootscA., li. 1877, p 388. See also lettera in Sgdneg Morning Herald, 
March 28, 1878, Iranalated in BulL Soe. GSugr. d'Anvett, ii. 1878, pp 620-622; 
CoUmiet amd India, Aug. 10, 1878; .Vofnrr, xix. 1878, p 43; xx. 1879, p 87, 
quoting Sgdmeg Morning Herald, Briabane Courier, and Gardenen' Chronieh on 
^ oolleetkms and work. 

__ Mon dernier s^jour de quatre mois dans nntWeur de la Nouvrile-Onlnde. 

Bun. Soe. G6ogr. tTAnwert, v. 1880, pp 193-198 [commencing end of June, 1879} 
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Ooldnum, W. C. P.—door eenige Godeelten raa do Rewdentio Temate. 
KoUmiaal Venlay, 1855, pp. 65 aod 66; mod Tijd*, Ind. Tool-, JMnd-, m Votken- 
hunde, viL 1858, pp. 205-210. [Cruise of the * Veouvius ’ uoder Valentini In 1855 
on the north ooa5t.3 

I Aantcekcnlngen gehonden op oeno IWo mar Donri (Noord-Oootkmt van 

Guinea) in de maanden Junij, Jolij, Auguatua en September, 1863. Op. cH. 
XT. pp. 475-556 ; xvL pp. 302-420. 

Oold-eearching Expodition-—[Account of prooeedinga in spring of 1878, of the 
party which left Australia in the ‘Colonist.'] Aa/wre, xix. 1878, p. 16, quoting 
DrithaM Courier. 

[Oordon Ootch]—The Anstralian Hat>dbook for 1884, .... 15th year of 

issue. London, Melbonme, Sydney, and Brisbane (Gordon and Gotch): 1884, 
8tow, maps. [Coot^m a general account, with special notices of recent Australian 
exploring expeditious.] 

Ooxidswaard, A.—De Papoewa^l ran de GeelrinksbaaL Iloofdzakelijk naar 
moodelingo Ucdedeellogcn Tan ooggetuigen. Schiedam (Roelants): 1863, Sto., 
pb. 

Oould, J.—Remarks on a Series of Birds collected by Mr. A. R. Wallace in the 
Aru Islands. Proc, Zoei. 8oe., 1858, p. 95. 

-The Birds of New Guinea and the Adjacent Papuan Islands, Ac, London, 

folk). Plsrt L 1876; li. and iiL 1876; It. and t. 1877; vL viL and tUL 1878} 
ix. and X. 1879; xi. 1880; xlL 1831; xiu. 1882. 

Grandldier, Alftwd.—MinlsUro de rAgricuUure et dn Commerce. Exposition 
UniTctsello Intcrmtionale do 1878 k Pkris. KapporU du Jury InU-mational, 
Groupe IL Classo 16. Lea Cartes ct lea apparells de Gdographie et do Cusmo- 
gra{due, Ac. Paris: 1882, 8to. [Pp. 280-233 coutain conden^ notes on recent 
traTcls in New Guinea.] 

Gray, O. B.—A List of Birds, with descrii-tioos of new spedes, obtained by Mr. 
Alfr ed R. Wallace In the Aru and K4 Islands. Proe. Zool. Noc., 1858, p. 169. 

_ List of the Birds Utely sent by Mr. A. R. Wallace from Doroy or Dorcry, 

New Guinea. Op. cit. 1859, p. 153. 

_Remarks on and Descriptiom of new species of Birds lately sent by 5lr. A. 

R. Wallace from Waigion, Myaol, and Gagie Islands. Op. cU. 1861, p. 427. 

_J.B.—On a now genus of fish-scaled lizards (Ncueosarw) from New Guinea. 

Op. cit. 1855, p. 217. 

_List of speciea of Mammalia sent from the Aru Islands by Mr. A. R. 

Wallace to the British Museum. Op. cit. 1858, p. 106.* 

_gt O. R.—Catalogue of the Mammalia and Birds of New Guinea In the 

Collection of the British Museum. London : 1859, 8to. 

GrefTkath, H.—Die Insel Nen-Onbea and die Australier. Globtt*, xxviii. 1876, 
p.95. 

— Die neuesten Entdeckongsreisen in Neu Gntnea. Zeite. Oce. Erdhtt/ndCf 
xi. 1876, pp. 1-21. See also xiL 1877, ppw 7-24, 147-153. 

— Zwd Forschongsreisen nach Nen-Guinea. Goeo, xii. 1876, p. 108. 

-— Dio Eingebonmen bci Port Moresby. G/cAws, xxix. 1876, pp. 818 and 319. 

— Yorg&nge auf Nen-Guinea. IdittheQ, yegr. Oct, IPicii, xx. 18«7, pp. 178— 

[M‘Fariane, D'Albertis, James; p. 687, Lawes.] 
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H-3—Mitthdli3iiB«ii xas Ncu-Giaiiic*^ Atv a//«i iSiJ^ 

pti. 52 anti 53. 

__ Pert ilQt^hj nnd UmsebuDg, Neu-Guinco. /«7t. ErdUn^€, iit. 

1870, pp. H1>-I5T. 

_Ktu-GuineiL IkniKhe /flr Geo^pftic imd Staiiiiik^ r. 1863, 

pp. 411-il^ [TjftWoa aihi CThwlcr]. 

_Die AuMikrti uim 3 beTWretelitinlo Erforechimg twh Nea-Qiiinea. GtiAus, 

^\W. 1683, p. 204. 

aaillemjutl [Ur,]—Tli« Craiw of tLe ‘ Murcbo5«L* 3^ Fidd (LemdonX No, 162^ 
Feb, Ift, 1884. [Yiait to Dorey Bay, with Sir. C. T* KettltfwctL] 

HAmr, [Dr,] E- T.—Sitf Fothnologie du Sud-est do In Nottvtllo Giiiote. .BmZWih 
de fo SoeW/ dTAnthrupdoiti^ <fc Paru, (2) ii-1874, pp. 0-11. 

___ CommeDtaiiw imr qnelquia cart® anciennes de Iw NooTello Gutnfe poM 

Bcntr i ITiEaloire 4tf Ifc dfcouvorto do e* payi par In parigiiU^ini t^pnsnou 
(1528-180*5). 1877, 4*0-468, tnap. Al!« MpruR^lj, 


Parla, 1877, 8tfo. 

—.-[Acconnt of EipedEtion up Goldio Ri«r, Aug- 1878,] 3W tiwJ 
CVtiiJiCrv JoumaJ, Sydney, Anj;. 17 and 24,1876. 

Hamtave. Laflrranco, — [Companion of B'Alberthi in Jtia SiBond JwiTney.] 
^u. Ott. Erdkutidf, j.il 1617, ppv 180 Mil 151 j Ti/th^ dardr. Qtnoif^K ^ 
1877, ppv SSSMdaSO. 

Harold, H. von.— tjiomeraiion dw La]Be!l«jomH?s copTOpbaaea rap|«t& da 
rAicblpel blftlaLi, dc U NomrcUe Guinf'e, pnr^lfW. J. l>orU, C- Bcaan, c 
L, 11, P^AlberlLs. .dun, Mat^ Civ. Gitfovtij s. 1877, pp. 38-110. 

Harto« P* C. L,— Ycralog der 3^ Beis van bat Stoomsobip' £geron' en yoow^ tot 
l,.t openen «atf itoomYart op da Za5.bw«l«- de Znid^t^Jlandon 
Guidea, beneroM de rhiUppjj^ba eiluddcn. Soembaya: lliABtfo. 

Tijd 4 . Aardr. (JMKwfaJi, il-1877, pp. Il8-7l>i and Jonm. i!- O. 5, iItijI. 18*8, 

pp. 206^208]. 

Haaaalt, J. Ii. ymi.— AU iynserste beglnicln der PapoaKb-Mofoowebe (NtKf005«be) 
taal. Uirecbt (Kcmbk): 1808 and 1877, Svo, 

_.-XJcbflf die Pijma’d toq KM^Gnini*. FrrA, Iktrl G«, An/^n^p., 1878, 

pp.C(J2Hfl7> 

-We Sveforawn [or " NoefijroHra AeuasorlBba Voikot^tTi, 

Vorzierungen, Waflcij, Hauser, ZeUf. /. Ethnologist 1576, pp- liJ4-l3if, 


163-202, 

_ _Hekdoopte Sjnaakknort der NoefborBcbe TaaJ, Uirccbl V 1876, Svo. 

_HollMdacb.NDcroofub en Kotf<x]f»di-HollaiHi^ Uirecbt: 

1876, 8vov 

1 HavllL'—See Muimlck, Oldanborgb. 


jj^y^ W. Uelisle,—Tbe New Guinea Question, fcoto a Colonial point of trlow. 
N'atibnair Etpinv, Sept. 1888, 

Hommekom, P, B.-[dQunwti of Vojtied In 1771, wnuUnlug pfrtkulnra ol 
geography of West Waij^u], .BtifaifiaaicAe Sscrefa fnlwmeiMfe iJnem*, lri3, 
IX, (a» Van dor Aa, ‘ Kritiach Orortiebi,' 1883, p* 166X 
Howltootk, "W, C.—A Lilt of Diurnal Lepidopteri colioctod by Mr. WaHaoei, &c. 

limt. Soc. (Zoof.), viii. 1665, ppt 143-14& [mcluding Now Gniiiea aiKwi}. 
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C.—AntbropolosMclia tind etbiibki^kclu^ Mittcilungpii miih Dr. K* v, 
Miltlucbo^[tcltiy« AaslaN<l^ ItL 16^3^ pp* 644H>+9- 
Hiiid«Tvtetii, [Baron] Q- F. Ton Lk^rfbMen do*—Mimoire analytiqur^ pour 
servir d’explicalion b la Quic gtoi^nle des FoneswpQti Nferlandeiew daM k Grnnd 
Ardilpel Indien < « » , par lia lotu do Lient, Eamo G. A. 'Jlndal, Ln Hijp : 
i841» 4t<L [Nouvdle Guiii*J, p^ 21 and 22; 72-74, pwilioiw; 93 and 9C, 111 
and 112, mapfl.] 

Hindo, Bicdiard BrlnBley.—Hie Regiona ttf Y^tatioa; bdng an analyiu of ibe 
diitribaliaci of vegetalila form* ow the surfeoc of the ^dba in conii^ctkrD with 
clinialo and jihyaiEinl agent*. XIX* The l^pua or New t ioloea Hegioo. Fp. 304- 
386 of toL iL Bckher^e Kamitlro of a Voyage Tound the World m 
^Sulphur,^ Loudon: m43< 

Hockin. [Bov J J* P*—A Snpplemeot to the Account of the Fekw Isknda [§« 
Baato] ; compllod from the JouttiaU of the 'Pimlher- aod «Endcavonr,* two 
vesaeb aect hy the Hoooumblo Eaat India Company to thoae laland* in lha year 
1T90 ; and from the end oommunicatwna of Captain H. Wilfcw. i^ndon (Niool; 
Aapeme): 180a> 4 tot [Cdutalna alight reference to aurvoy of Muilusia ooaat of 
New Rninm hy Capt, MeClacr in Jaly and August, nvith aubHaquont even to, 
Oct.-Dee, liOl, includiug murda of Mr, XlohoIitHi, ppi, 46 and 47,] 

_J. p. Hockin'* Boicht von den neneaten Rehten nach den I'eJcw-Inseln, 

bnonden dca KapL McClocr'e und semer Gelarthen* Weimar: 1806. 

-See Leiipek 

Hoodt, D. B.—[Natnml-hiatory Collecting Jourwy to Siyaol and tlw weit ooaat, 
186tMt7*J Kdouiaai 1868, p 326, and 1870, p. 471. 

HootoH, G, W. W* C, vati.—Dverde Beleckenia ^an Let woeed Fapoeanf Pap«wa* 
/y^r, die: .V«i, iivlu, (4) it. 1680, pp. 525 uni 520, 

Hombron. —AjervU gfologiqM et cthnolo^TW de rAuHtnalie et de la SotiTeHc 
Oninde, AWief/o Annaitt dtt Yftya^M^ ovi. (&“ sdr, i.) 1845, pp, 881-3S7; 
*oe alao Jtcuut. die rOrieni, x, 1S4^ 

-See Dumont DTTrrllle. 

Hopp, E. O.—Sen-(iui»ca [und Mada^W]. Jleula.'Ae JlNniindmn (reoyr. SfaK, 
iv. 1882, pp^ 202-207 refer to New Gtiinm [qooling “ Capt. Uwaon ”], 

*Hurmu»er* tt ^ Chestetftold.'—See Fluidoro, 

Hunter, —Over ecnige Eilarwleu ten Xoojd^Ooaten van Xieaw-Gnben gplegcn, 
door Kapiteiu Buoter mn het 8chip ^Uanhal] Dennett,* Fifear A Ohrecu'* 
TiJAaekn/t rwH A<t jSwcvten (AmatefdJuuX 1^45, p. 1S5. 

Inoonmnta, [X>r,] Angolo.—Sullo sthelcln e onnii di Fapiui maiidati dn O, 
Deccan. ArrA, Anttitp^ l!Un<>l^ It, 1874, pp. 252—281, 

IngtaaiD, See //JfrpJtrmlion, Yii. 1872, p, 120; amJ p, 541 for ■coount of hit 
murder. 

Iperen, Jonun van.—BeschTijTlng van eene hknke Xegerin ult do ^poeschc 
F.ibioden. ^r^Aar)dt^^'4>j;e1|. vu* Act 2kitarum»A GtNOofacAn^) wm 
WttcHieAafipcm, ii. 1780^ p. 125. 

‘ Iria,*—Soe Baetiaanae, Modem. 

JackKjn. John K,—The VcgeUikm of Kew Guinea, /Tie Gortfearri' CArm-*ffe 
0'Of»doni>, Jan. 8, 1876* (ma.) t. p, 52; 
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Jaoobflr TliomM Jofferton.— ^jcene*, Itwiletito, md AdvcDUiw* ia llw 

Ocean, or the I»liHwi* of tiw AtwtmliBLn Saa dnring the Orttl» of the UilJpCT 
■ Mvsutt Oakloy ’ tUKler Capt, Bunjamiti Morrell, cletuing up the mjaUMy which 
hMOtoforc aumMi«ied Ujc Utdotja and conLiiiilng a full aoommt of 

the esplomtion of the Bideuh PapTw, Mindoro, thioloo^ ivdJ Cldn* S«», &c. 

New York (Harper): 1&44, 8m, ilhulmtions. [ChmpteM lii. and *t, rtfor to 
New Guinea, ami siix., s3ti-» and sxsl, ipecwllj tc the Amhenioli riw.] 

- SaMorrolh 

JaoquinDU See Dtimont D’G'rvillo. 

Jamea, mr-WHia raonler on a£t mast of Uoll Sound.] Miithrif. Qft. 

Witn, (n.f.) ix, 1678, p. 507; Gfohwi, XSXU 1877, p. Ifh [See OwflYattu] 

Jolmaon, £.-*1110 Coloaiem^ Afflotlatkm (Limited). Now Oninea. links md 
liegnlaUaus. London (Phippo): 1676, 8ro, 

Jokes, J. Boate.-Namnii^e of the Surroyins Voj-a^^ of ll M.S. ^ Fly,' comma^W 
by Uptun F, P- BlaekwcKjd, b-!?^ in Torres Streit, New QiiigtiOA,flod other lalandA 
of the EasUrti AichipeUgo, during the years 1842-1846 J with an «* 

eureka into the mlerior of the easlem part of Java. Limdon {IlDoao>t 184 < , 
2 Tols. Sto., map and illuftrations. 

v,.„ m,! Cl M.— Ik Kels dor ■ Soerebaiift ■ osar Nienw-GuiBCfl, 11 Not. 1874- 
20 hloart 1870. Aurdr. £lfe»£BJlS(Ji.T ii* 1377, pi*. 175-189 (aee also [i. 21 j h 


map Nol 10. » i-w 1 ]■- 

_ Pmeve ecuer Geographischo Bihliosmptifi van Nt-darlamhich OMt*ludie 

vooT de Jaren 1865-1080. lJt«chl (Beijers): 1381, Sto, [For private olttu- 
Uiaon: pp. 132-128 refer to New Guinea.] 

Keato, Qeor^-Au Account of ihe Pekw UUnds . , Frum the ^ ' 

of Captain Henry Wil^m . * . tu the ‘Ankkpo, . . . To wluch ut adni^ a 
Supplement, compiled from the journal* of tbs ‘Panther and hnd.^vonr, taj, 
vemU aont by the Bououniblo Bast Inclin Company to these klanda id ^ 

J P. Hockin. of Eseter Colks?, Oxford, M-A. London (Niool j Aaperae): 

4to., map and plates. [3ce Hocfcln for Supplement, which akne refers to New 

Guinea.] . 

K.nML rOMBi. th« Hon.1 HBary.-A T»il to tlie Indiin An:t)ipelJigo,loH.Jl. 

Loodoo {fcotloj): 18M, 2 vpl. ISva. m»p illo.t«lK>n. 
[Voh iL pp. 196-301 refer to the north paast of New Guinea.] 

Kirach, T.— Beitmg xur Keontniafi der Upido|deren‘Fauiui von Non Citiu^i. 
nui tfcm i% ^(ioiosiKhen MuMeutn rti Zhr.vrfrij, i. I8*n, pp. 
plEi.¥."Vii. [Mtyer'a copturts.] , , , 

_ _ _ Beltrag mr Kenjitnioa dcr Oukopteren-Fauna vou Neu Gumea. L. v. 

pjit 137-18 L [MoyoFfl captures.] 

_Zw«i ncnc Colwpkren-Arten atts SrtJ-Gulaoa, Ann. .H«s. tie. Genom, 


iiv. 1879, pp. 18-20+ 

Kollf H-—Riiiie door deu weinli' hekeuden Xnjdeltjten MoJukscheu Arohipel 
eu iiigs de guheol opbekende Zuhlwest Ku« Tan Nkuw-Guiina; ewlaan m de 
Jaren 1825 an 1826. Ainjiterdam (BeijtrSncIt): 1828, sol Sto., map. 

__ TranaUied from the Dutch by Gcorpe Winder Earl, aaVoyages of the 

Dutch Brig of War * DcUi^' thmagli the &mthem ami lUUt^kunwn l«ria uf the 
Moloccan Archipelago, and along the piw iouily unknown Southern Court of New 
Guinea, perfocmed during the yar^ 1825 aud 1828. London tWmkkn) : 1840. 


Bto., map*- 
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[Kolfl; D. H,] —Tot^oTffT EoItHf Rein? dootr den iToluk^en Aiclirpet JiicZiifA 
Mafftuijn, 2* Txraalft&l, vt. pp, 100-103. 

Xolff» —t Bo«(raH “* & KooU !».— Wjuinjemijigen op ceno Reis naar 

KilAnden IxrwcsiteQ cn bemsre d AidIwIda, in Let btjzotidcr cwir de \v«t- 

kucL van NietiiV‘0i4iiDefi,Qi]i On^tdekhinirTao eenc Stmat aldiAr^ volgem de Beri^tfln 
der neatenanti ter see KoliT^ Bdci> en Kwl. In SohrOdei^a JT^n^ten f)*. TerAan- 
oiw 0n4<rv}ifrpfti dtr ZatmrtJmudr^, 183T-I!i40t L p. -194. At*i> 
Heporetely, AiDHteidani: 1840^ 8 TOh ; mc also liutf. jStx?* O^offr^ (2) v. 1936^ 
pp. 435 aiul 430. 

XooU li.— Duoover)’ of a new strait at the South-'Hiueteni extroEiuly of Knw 
C»tilD<ii, in the * Postilion,^ 1835. t/bnim. G. S., vL 1830^ pi 430. 

XraflEt, O.— Notes on Australiui animak in New Outnefi, with Jt-soriplion pf a 
new Kpoci^ of frt?ah'Waler Tortwtsej &c. Ana^ Jfiia, (TiV. CreiiD»i, viiL ISTC, 
pp. 300-^04. 

Knmenstern [Adm.] A. J. de.-^Hecneii do jr^rooires Hydrogmpliiiqmcs, poor 
wrrir d'annly^ et dVxplicattcm ’a I'AtLiid de I'CHo&ii l^dqna. St, Pdienboui^, 
1824-27, 2 voii. 4to. [Vc^ i. pp, 01-83 tefer to Nw GiilEiJca, See aieo Nottvellff 

AnHola (fiv sTtijc, 3026, p. 233.] 

Kurse, Q.— FuradiongstelHen Von IiODdoner SillEBloiutpon en Neuguiticawiilireud tier 
Jahre 1877-1881. MiitAni»itstnd:r sfogntphiseJiSfi QactliMdtc^ (/ifr T^eWinjni) 
XV <7efla,!. 1882, ppt 28-^2. 

XfabiUnrdl&ra, J. J.— RelatTOn dn Voyage h la Tveberche de Ln Pt^rouay pendmn 
lea 1781-04. Pariji; 1800, 2 Tula, 

-- Voyage in search nf La P^rMue, *c. London (StotikHlnle): 1800, 4t<x, p].^. 

[Stay at Way^ou, p, 440 j Wnypon Vocabulary^ p. 30,] 2tid oditloo, 2 rob, 
Sro,, 1802. 

-' Set Unntracontnaiix, 

Lagla.is», Xf^on.— Stis Bmyxu 

Lang, fBev. Dr.] J. D.—Xow finin™ : a hifihlt- prtiiniaEug field for settlement 
and coluiiizatlon; that endt an object mold ho inoet easily and -auitoepfnny 
oooompluheii. 7 Vonj'jd^s ^ iU Jioifal 8ocM^ ^>/ Acur ,St>iitfA iVata ft/r 18 T 1 , 
T. 1872 , Artiolrfl No. 4 , pp. 35 - 47 , 

Xiaiign, H.— Nen-Gulnea. Die A'btwr, 1805* Ntw. 21 nnd 28 ef k^. 

liungnvnldt van Hamnrt, A. & Swomi, F.— Venlag dcr mi# ran het 
s^tiiacyp 'Soorabaja' tmar de Noord- en WiathtiBt van Nienw-G ninety nm 
Novemlwf* 1875* tot Maort, 1876, door da Qekommitlcerdrrn A. J. Lang^voldt ran. 
Hemcrt* Resident van Temate, eu P. Swaan, Kaplletn-Loitenajit ter Zee, lu 
Van dor An.'^a' ISeuen naar Ntslcrlondsch N'kuw4^uinoo,' ISTfi, pp, 211-342, 

Languagaa.— S« Brumnnd* Dontrooaatoaui* BialncGo Publleatlona. 
EUborgan, Oabalenti & Mayer. Oaimard. GsinleT, Hoe vail, 

LabUlordihra* Meyer, Mikluoho-Maolay, MUJler* EJnnooy* Htnanoli’ 
Turner* Zahn. 

Latbaro, Hobart Gordon.— The Natnml llwtoty of the YaneUce of Ifon. 
liliS" ^*^11^^" ] ' [0«atHc Mongolid®, Eela?noMidflna* Papoan 

^iTMthMKlieQ Nkow-noltond CB NiMiw-Gidnca, Amrtw- 

^ <um i laoi* 8ra 
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S0i> 

liawoa, fBevJ W* 0^— Letter to PTofr Rolle«ton+ June SC* 18T5^ vii. 

p. ; ^iWaiii!/| xlix^ IST'St 41T— il!>. 

-- [On /oameji from Port Sren»by2- Chran. Jjontl. Jfi*#. iStw., 1875, p. 2H ; 

IS76, pp» 99^103; [to Hood Point! 18V7, pp, 107-300 j Pil«'praan»’^< Oeoffr. 

xiii. 1 S 76 , p. IM; 03ird JIfjwrf of ihe MtMionnr^ Sodrt^, 

IflTTj p, 76; Colottit»t JtJy 1670 j A’ofurtp, iviiL 1973+ p+ 2S9» 

-[Joumej' to JfunLkallA, with Stoiie+ HnTgreftTc, ond /ffiMfrotrrf 

^tutraZiun JViBu*, Feb, 26, 1870; ^fuOirr, !ttif+1876+ p+16. 

- Jounud during VcjHgo with Itev, S+ Macfartiuie to ChiuA Stnit^. 

Not, 27+ 1876; N'etnn?, xr, 187S, p. 108+ 

-- EthnokigiCxl m tho llatij+ Koitapu^ ind KoLuH Tribci of New 

fituneju i/buru. tIiL 1870, [jp. 360-877+ 

—-— Notes on New Guinea ami it* LuhayLuita, 1‘irac^. H. G+ (n+s.) ii+1380, 
PIK 002-61G. 

■ --- An Exeureiou in the Interior of New Goincii (TUranfl FalU]. Gp* 

v+1883, ppi 3rj6^5S+ +ZifDf/. Noe. Qtoffr^ ItnL, (2) Tiii. 1683, pp, 620-533. 

- New Goin'tfl — Aouapalji. Cftron. LontL J/um. fiS£>e,+1873, p. 152, plate. 

— New Guinea [Fort Moresby, Akmm]. t5ji+ eir+1882, pp+ 227-263i wwjdcuu, 

- Sontb-Eaatero New Guinea. C>p, cit. 1833^ pp. 500-314, woodent 

- [On Idbirar Question.! JJrfuiojw Cbnricr, Feb. 1S83, (quoted f. c. p. 313+ 

-- fteoent ExpiomtioDs en South-Kustem New Quineo, jFVtoc. R. 0- 

(o+s+) 1884, pp+ 2! 6-218, map, [Ghalciiem, Aruiii+ MiMlisciei+] 

*' IjAwnon, [Captain] J. A,"— Wnndermg39 in the Interior of Now Guiou- 
London (Chapman Hall): 1375, poet 8 to<, map and fioatii^dece. [Tictlon; w) 
Moifshy In May 20, 1375; Mej-er, Druttekt Rtmdiehau Oeogr. 

Slat., 1876, p. 65.] 

La Oraa, A+— Ri^ntier de i'Austnklie+ c6to «t d'AiutreJio, iMtioit do Torrio et 
iler de Gonul, re^u et wropJdtd Juaqu'eu 1874+ Denjt itmo Faitia. 2“ toI . oom- 
preDAUt U: Detroit dc Torris, la Mer de Contil, ta c^to sml do |a NouToSk-GutnA: 
et I'archtpcl de U LouUiade. (Nol 535, DdpCt de k Marine.) Parii i 1871, 8 to+ 

Laon, Tb. B.— 'Ecu Keia naar Nienw-GaSnea+ Aanlrijkshmdis Trffl'tWa<4{n.A) 
i., No, 32, 22tid May, 1880; pp. 81-86, [Jonniey in 1378 to Slw^jluer Bay, 
quotud fjotn the /atfl-itods of March 27, ll^+J 

Laaaoxii, A.—Llh Palyu&icuA. Leux Origjtto, Icuro Migrations, leur l^ingfuje . + + + 
OtivnigB T^dlgd d*a[>ii^ ie Afanuaciit do l^autettr par LudoTic Mortiurt. Piuia 
(Leroiii) : 1880-84, 4 vula, loirge 8 x 0 + jTtaoo Papua, toI. i. (booh 1; chapters ii,- 
iT.) p[v 26-108: sea ^IjLrtLnet, Jt. 1981, p. 342+] 

-B+ P*— ZooTcigio+ i; in DnperreyV Voyage mutour du Monde . . , »tir , + , 

' La Coquillc,* Pari*; 1326,4to. Cmisiddrationa gduonles Aur lea Ilea du Gratul- 
Ood&u ct aur Ice Tondldii de I'cepfes hnuvniuo qui k* habitoac lS[^^K>na« on FVpOns; 
PP+84-101 [Moe alio lltu pome author'^ *Conp dlotil aur tes Ilea oc4anienn»et lo 
grand Oefen/ io Aisua/u dci Nejcneea NatvrtRft, t, 1826+ ppt 173-188]. Obserro- 
tione g^ndralea eur Llkktoire naturelle, dre,, Bare d’Ofrael:+ tie de Wadgioo, ppt 343- 
368, and Havre do Dordry, NouTelle-Gulnde; pp, 436-443. [See alao l^asonV 
* Troit^,' * Manuel d'Ornltb^Pgie" and ‘ Hiatoim dea Poiadiaiers,'^ Src.] 

-Voyage muU^l nntour du Monde, 1823-26, FuIk: 1828 [pp+ 2CMJ and 

201]+ See alaj ^oarnal tfet Pbyo^j; XlXfl, pL 56+ 
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[IfiMBOii, R. P*]—Vu^yngemutour dii liEcmde eotrepria par otdra dii giooTcrncmciit Jtur 
la conells CoquOk,’ 1822-1825. P*rii: 1838 (Bnixallea: 183&), 2 toR 
Svol. [RefEiviicfia to Xew iitLimdii citrocteJ in Itclvill’e eftn 

Ofi'ent^lcf ct OccidfataleM^ iiL jtjiL 18-27,14£>-3&4| Mul 217»] 

- ^ CKmot, Prosper.—Mdmoire tnr Ic* Fapouaa w l^pcnis. Jwji. 

yat^ 3E* 1827, 33-112. 

Leupe, P. A. —D« Itewen ^cr XwkilawlflT? muir Nipnw-GiiinfiBi en dc IVpoesclie 
Etkoden in de en IS** Eeilw. liijdr^ Taal-, (fcc., JV«is Indie, (3) x. 1876, t>p+ 
1-182; 176-311, maps; nlso scpsnitely, p^Graxctiliagcf (liljltoff): 18T5, (Std., 
toapSr [GoDtsks ncmnintfl of Dutch Tojsigps: Fgurt 1, sloog tlie S.W. anti S. 
coost orX«w Guinea,—Willem Jons^p 1806, Jon Ustlswiijtrt BosoDgejm, Gcnnelii^ 
De<del, 1816, Jan Vos, 1822, Jun OaratenK?, 1833, G«t^ 'rLomoja Pool, 1030, 
Pieter PieteiMi, Abel Jniias Tnsmim nnd Prancboys Jacobt! VLwcUcr, 1842-43, 
AAriocu Dortiimnn, 1846, Frederick Gouitner^dorp and Jqaiia Broconior, 1654, 
Jacob Botrn^, 1656-58, WilLixmi Buyv; 1802, Xicoloies Vlnck, 1062-83, Buigort 
Picterez, 1863-84, J^iluuLticfl Kcyt^i, 1678, Augiistijn DErclix, 1678^ Fort 2, 
along the N, COMt,—Jooijuea J> Maine and, Willem Sebonten, IGIG {for 
biblkiginphy, Tiek'M *' M^moare Bibliographiqtie anr lea Joumnux dea Navi- 
Kecrlandais,* Atnetoidam, Muller, 1867, p. 40>, T&Bman and Vissebet, 
164^ Maorten Gorritaz FKea and TioKber, 1844, Jacob Weylond, 1703, JoecB 
Roggetoen, 1721-23; Port 3, lo the lEt&nda,—Jnn von Ecalibcm sud 

Fnvna Ertiht, 1703, Coeoraed Frednik Hufman, 17Q6, Pieter Clcia and JuIloq 
A dolpb ran dor Loiui, ITOI, Jacob von Goyn and Pictor Lijn, 1705, Yoja dor 
Loan, n06p Jacob Wcylond, 1706, Boltua von Santcfti, 1708, Fmna linal, 1718, 
Pieier tou Woudenbetg and AJr tmn Oa^uu, 1723, Enocb Cbristtaan Wingers, 
1780, Jon Oordoryn Sontboi^on and Germid Uondrik Duvcl, 1737, Malheua 
Feretz Du Rlotx, 1744, Jobon Scb&atiaan van Momcin and Augujt Hondnk 
Gregory, 1761, Jon Jonkeni^ 1762.] 

- De Engebcbcn op Xlouw^Guinen. 17^^-l 703. Oji, eH. {3) si,] 876, pp, 168 

aod 159 [referi to the ^Panthor' and * EndeaToOr,* tinder MoctHuer; eotries &om 
the day book ai the Factory, Canton, by A. M v?in Bc&am Uouckgeeot], 

-- CajdalQ John McCluer en lijn Vonichtingen cm de Ooot. 1790-1793, 

Op, eU, (4) j. 1877, pfi, 230-278; 

Eovem dl Marla, [Capt,] —p^ei|Kirt on lbs Crub» of thn IioIIml AtcamHxir-* 

Tette * Vettor Pisani' in 1672: in] Muritiiiwft (April) 1878, ppL 32—50, 

map [also lettcra in ibe OussrttA and in Ji Dirittp of March 1^, 

and April 22, 1B73]. See aUo Co^mo^ i, 1873, pp, 143-143 ; ii. 1BT4, pp. 101- 
107. map il.; iii, 1878, pp, 77 and 78, IIC; iv, 1877, p]x 172-178. ^ also 
Cambioeo, HlemmlUk. 

—-—'Dair Italia alia XuQVa Guinn, alPAiutrmlia, alia Nuova Zelanda, e A 
Mon ter idco, V joggio delta Coirelta ^ V^ttor Pieani ' (1871-72-T3X Ttoma: 1678, 
8roL, maps, pb, 

Lu^axu, [Journey to GcelTink Bay in 1870,] reraTuj* 1671, 

p. 263, and Ihr. Utneht. 1871, jv 3, 

MaoClueT, [Capt.] J.—See Koeklii, IfOupa. 

MacForluiA, [Hev,] B,—New Guinea. Thf Sunday .Va^iztne, (ii.u.) iii, 1874, 
pp. 471-474, 618-533, .’590-695, iroDdcntf; Fitom, Get. 6, 1875, and Nor, 27, 
1876. 

^ Voyage up the Baxter River in die' Elleni^niran.* Letter in Sifdni^ .l/omf'w; 
/ftmfd of Och 22,1875. {St# flohmalt*.) 
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[MAofarLajift^ Rov. fllj— Htp Hieitioti in New GuiDst. [Extract* rcom jouroiil cX 
Yoya^ in tic ^ EEl«ug^]w»iit' 1874-75,] 0trfm, Lw^i. Mia. Soc^ 1875, pp. 45^52; 
see fll« jjp. 210^214, 318-219, 238-243; 1878, pn 93-97; [Visit to Chiuii Strait 
with Kjcy+ \V, S. Lxwus], pp, 206-212; (fJulrWij xiii. 1878, pp. 58 xtmI 

-Aacvut of this Fly Hiver, New Guinea [1675]. i’r&e, if. G* S., xx. 1876, 

pp. 253-266; G^ahui, xxix, 1876, pp^ 378-280; iss* 1876, pp. 23-25, map; 
land, tlix. 1876f pp. 276-280; Jn-A* Ga. /CrdLmdt, 1076, ptp. 66-71. 

-Voyngo of tiie ^Ellcnsowan’ to Cliina Stmitn, New Guinea, 

tiiandanl^ May 27, 1976; xxx. 1870^ pf, l lO“142, 150-153, 

map; iVoc. if. G. xxi. 1877, pp. 350-369. 

- New timnca—Murray lalaoil. SSrd Jfrjj. Land. Jlfr«L 1877, p, 82; 

CAnJh. IamJ, Mia. Sbc.^ 1879, 11 an.1 12, 132. 

— -- Voyage in tlie ‘ Bertha' in Oct 1677 with J. Clialroen;. i..c. pp. 87-95; 

Milthrii. yco^r, Gee. {n.f,) xi. 1B7S, pp. 334-337. 

- ■ [On pofisibatity of gotd b and oo pmlncta of Kew Guir>ea.J MtiticAesier 

Examifitr^ Uec, 28, 3678. 

-CroM digging at Fort Mnrashy. Chrott, Ltrttd. Misx. 1879, pjK 62, lOff. 

- Visit of the * John Williauu.'' L. e, pp, 77-61, 

-ITiB * EUctigowaa ’ [not * EHiangewan,^ aw oflcn wiilten]. Op* ciL 1889, 

pp. 1“S, woodent 

-NewGuiocn. ThflW4irtern Miftilon [2nd Voyage up Bta lly], Qp. at. 1883, 

PPL 245-249. 

- JoUnial uf Voyage to the Eiuteni hmneh. L, pp, 357-361, woodcut, 

-rnogress in Weatem New GuiDcaL Op. cii. 1884, pp. 24-27 (Eitau and 

Turature); 36—40 (Fly river), cut; pp. OO-lOfl [Fly UTid KaCiiu rivers), cut*, 

- In MeniDriam of the firwt Sontli Sen Ifdand Pkroeer teoeber to New GxnDCa. 

L c. pPl 233-239. 

- ic Cbalmert, J. —London Missionary Sodely. The MEaaioci in New 

GuitKa, from the Letten and Joumals of the Revs. H. Madartanc ami Jamee 
Chalmera. London : March 1879, Svov map. 

-St'c Kune, ITow Guiana. Mlsafon. 

MttcgHUvTtiy, Johiu^Gkrtch of the Natural History of such portioiia of t}4e 
LouhfUde AicliipeUgo and New Gainen, aa were vLdted hy HM.S, ‘ Rattlesnake,' 
njuiie to Septcinter, 1849. Jovm. R* G* xxL 1851, pp, 15-18, 

-- Narrative of the Toyage of H.MA * Rattlesnnke * oommanded by the bto 

Captain Owen Stanley, iP,n.a,t Ac., dnring the yesus 1946-1850. Tnctodiitg 
• dittcoveries and lun'eys b New GninEa, the r^onifindc Arehipclagcv etc- To which 
is added the aooonnt of Mr. E. B. Kennedy’s Expedition for the exploration of the 
Cape York Penicmiln. London (Boone): 1852, 2 vols. 8 yc«., mapaurd plates. 
MaoXlot, [Dr.J H. C.—^ Versing von bet Lnnd, do Bewonera, en Yoortbrengselcn van 
eenige Flaatwen op de Kiist van Nleuw-Guinen, welhe b den Loop van 19^ door 
de Natmirkondige CommisailE xljn hezoebt, aLtmode fan ile Voarweqpcn vm. 
Natuurlijke Historic, wclke gediircndc die Reiw vim 29 tot 30 Augurtua np en 
Inngs die Kust lijn rctziuneld. Itijdrugeri tat da di'afiturtimdige WetenwGiaf*- 
pm (Amaterdam), iv. 18£9» pp, 298-3O0 ; v, 1030, ppL 142-182 ; and Froriepw 
Motion unM dem OMete: der Mdtuf- and Ihitkmdt (Erfnrt Weiianr)^ xxxti. 
1831, pp. 113-1 16 l [Extracts from MacklctV lettera is ..4|^mcngc Xond- m 
/jcrtm&ode, 1029, and Fentssoc^a Eidhiin rfei Sdeiteea xxii. 1930, 

pp. lG7“l70pJ 
-- See Modem, 
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William.—Voyagaof ihe* CheTi-rt’ Lettcn in tlie Sufic- 

tin, JJarch 1675, Sj/dnrtf JHuruing Ili^d of Oct 11, 22, and 30, 1»75 (jm» 
a^thmelts) t iil fp. 230-2&J y rftermanjt'i Otmgr^ xxit 

18*6, p. 84; Andandf xlii, 1876, pp. 328-332 j ssbu 1876, pp. 16, 57, 

___ Noteft on iho Sloolcg^cal CoUectioDS miide lO Torwu Stnuta wnl Now 

Guinea during tbc croiM uf tKe ^Clievert.’ Prve. ii'na. Sm^ ^V. S. Wale^j u 1876, 
pp. 36-40. 

__OQ witiu New Guinea Coleoideiia, & pp. 1G4-1C0. 

_Tb« Oijbidian* of tLe * Gaerwl' Expedition. 0}>. cit, u. 1878, pp. 33-41. 

_— The lJ*ard* of iho * Chovert ^ Expeditbon, Z* &. |5p. 60-60* 07-lOt 

__The Eatrachians of tho ' ChoTert' Expedition. L. c. pp 135-138. 

__Cuutributlnti to a knovJedgO of the FiBhM of New Gaineo. Op. cCL Tii. 

1882, pp- 2*^4-250, 351-366, 685-590. 

* Mmandpr."—See K*ppeU 

Matudron, —.—Coup d’odl etip b rauho de la Noun>1t« Gnlnijo. Balhiiii du fa 
Socidt/ Z<Jtjiogu/iic dr i'Vaww, Tii. 1882, pp 354-.173. 

major, K. H.—See p 285 aujrrh, and Pethorlck. 

Sdaltfr^Brun, V. A.—La Fapoeaiiio et Jios llahilauLo, l^tude g^ograpHlqUe but on 
paya pea counu^ d'dptfe lo Dr. Friedmann. JnMo/ej det I Vya^ei^ ii. 1966, 
pp 257-267. 

MaDtegaxza, [Frotl] Faold-—Studli antropolo^i cd etnogrodd iuIIa Nuova 
Guinea. j4rcA. Atdrpp. Ptnai.^ viL 1877, pp 137-172,307-n348l, pie. L-x^i. (Sec 
alec vSU. p 492.) Also aefafiitcTy, Fircnxc: 1877, evo, 

_Note on Papuan skull .Vuf urs, xv. 1877, p 549. 

_- Una uuOVB raxzadel Fly RiTer. jlnJi, AnirDp^ x. 1880, pp. 421,422. 

„__Sur I'ctlmologie do la KouTell&JGuin^e* J&«W. Sax (3) iiJ. 1880, 

p 214. 

^_A Kegalio, Dttora.—Nuovi Studi cronioloj^ sulk Knofm Gnlnea. 

JitA. Atifrftp. i’kof., xL 1881, pp 149-18^ pi. ill 

.__&c>^pia del crani del Fly River. Jh e. pp 482-484. 

^ marcilioMU*—GalUamanL 

jlaroBcot, —.—Sft> Dumont d'Unrllto. 

Oaklsy.'—fk'c jaemba 

* Mkria.*—Wreck of the ^ Maria'; or, iMjvontaree of ibs New Guinea proopeetb" 

oipedition. See FoTatcr, and Oenrn ii. 1872; p 110. 

Morion. [CapLj & l^udesmeur [Chav, j not "Du CLcsaneor’* m gjTcn hy 
neurieu.]—N ouvmu Voyage i k Mtr dn Sud. Piria (Earrek) i 1703, 8^., 
charts, & pK [Contains, pp 261-290, an atwtiniiet of De SiirviilVe Journal, 1760 ? 
for which see Fleurlau, EngtkH trmskUoo, pp 106-163.] 

Mfure rla Marin* —.—Nourelle Guia^ Note *ur k Birfb^ [dysenteric fever]. 
Bull, Sec, GAigr., {7) iv. 1878, pp 366-338. 
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Moredeiw W.— Ntitkss mpacdug tbs iutLre« of Now Gulato, of the 

Itojftii AifiotK Soci^i/, iit, 193o, pp. 125-130. 

Ifarseu], 8, A. do.— £u(iin^ratii!ii dea Hiat^riilrs, mpport^ do lArchipel de 

la Nouvelle Guin£e, et do rAostraJie Bor^t, par JfM. lo Prof* 0. Becoori tt L. M. 
D^Albenia. Ann, J/i«, Civ, Gencvdtiiv, IttTD, 251-286. Additioo, t^.cU. 
xvi. 168<), pjf. 110-60. 

* MarsboU Soiuiott,*— ^Sw Huntdr. 

Maitena. JE. voiu—UBberaicht dar wahrend dot Rolte am die Erde in doq Jahioct 
1871—1876 auf S.SI. ScLiH * C&r^ile ’ gfoonttneltee Ijiitd- aiwl BrlaswaaMr- 
llollufikeD. Mi>nuttit!richle dvr k'onigtirh pmuawditn Ahademie dtr 
Kha/len zu Berlin, 1877* piv 261-231, 3 pla* [locluJea New Guiaoa ihcll.-: 
Oallocted by Studor.J 

Mootoro, Georga.— ZooEogj' of the ^Cberert^ Orultholo^f. Piw. Linn. Sv;, 2L, S, 
IKnfej, I Win, pp. 14-64. 

Mearea, JohzL— Voyagnja mode in the yearn 1788 and 1780+ from China lo the 
North-West Coast of Amerks* London flVaJEdr)t 1700, llo, maps md 
plak-ik [Waigiou and the ** Tittee ^ uUnda, the intter baing the Aiou or Von I 
islands, pjj. 74-77+J 

Mefnioka, [IDr*] C. E. — Dr. Ikimstciin'ii Itoisen in den nardlttilicn Melnkkei], 
/Vterrjwiim'i Geo^r. ^^it^At{l.^ sis, 1873, pp, 300-216, map 11. 

-Die Trueln des Stillen Oceans, eine gectgrapbiscLa ironograpbee. Leij^xEg 

(Prohberg): 1875-6| 2 rule. Sroi [VoL i. pp, 71-131, refer udimiTely to the 
New Guinea Arehipelogct]! 

' Melboimie Angus * Expedition.— See Axmlt, Capt. 

Metzger, EL— Der niederliindischa Thdl von Neu-Qoinea nnd die neuetvn Bel^cn 
doselbsL GJobvs, xliii. 1883, ppu 65-57, 72-76, Ol-ttS. 

Mayor, [Dr.J Adolf BamhanL— 'Bericht ILher meltio Itsise noeb Neu-Guinen, 
Mitiktil. jiMjrr. fret, TIViu, ivi. {n.f. vi.) 1873, pp, 481-187, SSI-OlTO. 

- Neu-OuEnKi. ItelseskixEe [1973]- dWtinf/, xlvL 1873, pp, 031-965, 

067-902, tnap : fWn«^ i. 1073, pp. 225-229 j /^^ermefanV Gecgr, dfrt/Arih, six. 
16T3, p. 432; xx. 1874, p. 114; (Letter frou him) //^^unys, (n.s.} U 

1871+ pl\ 387 und 3881, map j A'atrtrs, ix, 1874, pp. 77-79, 13L 

- Deber die Papuans nnd Nen-Gninea. ZriU. /. v, 1973, 

|Fp, 306-300. [Bee VLrebaw,] 

- Ein Beitrog ju dor Koontniss der B];»raclien jiuf Miodanoti, , , , dor Papuii^ 

der Astritlabe Bay jiuf Nou-GuiiKn, Ac. Ttjds. Ittd, Ttml-, lMnd-f or* Vi^Hxn^ 
tande, xs. 187,% p. 441 rf OSj* 

- Ueber tinen neuen Pkmdie&Togel von Neu-Gnioen, TijfU. AVf. 

fwlic, xxxiiL 1873, pp. 41S-416. 

- Korthquako in Now Guinea. Aolyrc, is. 1874, p 263. 

- - Anthrr^pnlogniche J'lttthoiluDgea (iber die l’a{?tLiui, von Nan-Guinea. 1. 

Aeuoacrer pbyabeber Habitua, A/fftAer7wtyni det Anthtfipoto^itchcn 
rrt BYon, iv, 1874, p 87, eoG ml*o p 230 (atao aeponitely, Wien: 1874, 8vo, pL) ; 
oiso in Xat. Tijd*. .V«/.-/orfiV, xxxv. 1876+ pp. 113-141, pi. Beview by Gimrd 
in J7rewr Jii. 1874, pp. 728*731, 

— —— - Ueber die Mafoor'sehe nnd ainigo andore Fapua-Spraclioii anf Neu- 
Guinea. Siltun^^n'ijAe flsr k, AlxtdeYni^ dvr Wiasm^a/ivn, tlTow (Phil, BiRt. 
Ctasae), Uxvii 1874, p 200. 
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[Meyer, Dr. Adolf BenihArd]—Prube dcr ^lafoor'i^bea S^pfacbG. £. e. Isi3t.viiL 
1874, p. 52u. 

-^ Eitie Mittbctlcng Toa Htel [)f. AddlT fiemliArd Meyet Ebeir dio ibm aul 

X«a Uuitua nod den Insdn Jdbi, Myeioix, nnd Mifoor im JelirD 1878 
melren Ani{ihibifn. 4ft k. AJiiadtmte 4er WixtenatAa/lm tu 

&r^iX 1874, pp. 128-140. (Also sepant«3y, Berlin, LHT4, Si'o.) fitit Naiurt^ 

Xi 1874, ]x. lUl, 

- Ueber drei neac Auf Ncu^ruiPiea entdix^kts EVpngeien. 

4fr tootoi/i*ch-bo(aniMchen ift IFlSrn, xxW. 1374, pp. 37-40. 

—— Uelter nene UBiii niigenllgeiid belcitaDlf' Yijgel Ton Neu-tSuinca [Lcd den 
loKlndcr GeelTinkabnL Sitz, Ain4. TTitu. ilYm, Uix. 1374, Abth.L pp. 74-00, 
202-218, 380-102,403-7100 ; hx, 1873, Ablb. i. ^ 110-121+, 200-238, 478-405. 
[See Finacb, heratu^egelKn wwi jiaifHrunLtKiiJKArrj^u^ reretiw, 

linmait 1874, p. 110^ and Sclaler, Jiu, (3) It, 1&74, pp, 413—120.] 

- Uober cinigp nauc im Jabre 1873 von ihia cstdeckte Yogal von. Nou-Guinea 

nud der Inael Jobt im IfiorAta Xeu-Guinen'A SUzun^^tfrt^^ie tkf nafurm'wn- 
»cha/iiichen I$it zv 1875, pp. 74-70. 

- Caber die von ibm jm Jabre 1873 aiif Nsn-Ciumtn mid dra nabe lic^cudca 

Ineeln gnaninmelten Papn^ieo. L. c. |ip. T3-7D. 

- Omitbologiftcbo A1ittbeilnn;^ii, L ififlAeiL Jfuir, L, 1875, 

pp, 1-22, [fiindii from NorlL-niait Xcw Cuinen aud ndjocent ulAoda.] 

-r- [On other New Gninea Bitd« by Jltyer, sec JWrua7 yifr Omiihtitoffiej xiL. 

1874, pp, 55, 74; Dtr ZenZoffuchc Qarien, iv. 1ST4, p. ICl j 74*«, (3> jv, 1074, 
p 303, add V. 1074, p. 147 ; /Voc, Zugi. Soc^ 1874, p. 410J 

- Auttilge aiid den auf ciiwr Ncn Guinaa-ICcEiH im Jabre 1873 pelubrtcn 

Tagebbchern von Adolf Benthaid Meyer, nla Erlauteriing an den Karten d« Geel- 
vink Bal tind dee UacCluer-Ckiirea. Dresden i 1875, foL, maps. 

-- Uabir 135 Papda'^^el ?s>n Nen-Goinea nnd dor Inset MywceCGeelvinbi^ 

bai). Ztmt. JtfiUL JirtMiitN, i. (1B76) pp. 59-64, pU (1877) 

pp. 163-201, pis, viiL-x, [flw alw Tiiji«cl],flB7S)pp, 383-411, plir. laii.-xiiv. 
(See also .Vii/httf. AnfAnyr, <?«. Witn, iv, 1874, ju 230, and Ynw, m 
ZtiU,/. ™>' ISTfi, p, 252.] 

-Notiwn fiber Gtaubon und Sitlen dcr Tapuas d» Maroor'eeben Sbuntnea 

auf NOT-tfuinem. /i/ArrsAcr. Fer. Et^ik. i>rv«ir7en, rii, 1875, WisscusdL Tbeit 
pp, 23-30. * 


- Ueber die Bezicbiingeii zviscbcn Negritos und Pupfiae. ler. B^L ffer, 

Anthnip^ 1875, p, (47), 

-^ Tbe llbiooccio* in New CuEnco. A'diarv, xi. 1B75, p 268L [See Walker, 

A. O*] 

—- Dr. A. B, Meyer and bb Critka A, c. p, 506. 

-- [Loiter in reply lo Von no«nbcrp, Jta] Bijdr. Tai!- dv, AVrf. /nrfie fH) 

xi. 1876, p. xxxrti. * '' 


- La Nonvelic Guinfc, L-oogrfcs luterantbna] dm RcEenew GdqgaphiquB, 

Paris, 1075. C<mpit Ettultt 4et S&sim, iL 1880, pp. 107-117; fl>e ta bain da 
rreelrink su golfc de Mac-CIiier) pp, 117-122, 

--- Snr rEtbnologie de la Nouvetla-OuiDie. Butl Jfec. AntArxfp^ (3) Ui 1880, 

p. 346. 

-- Schneeber}^ anf Xeu-Guinesu Aiu/ond, Ivi, 1883, p, 437 , 

-See Bowarbank, GabeXeiita, KirKb, OUver, BoMaber*, Wlnnkal 
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Moynerfl d*E«trey^ [Ctv>X—Tji PapjoasieoQ JioiiTcHe-Guin&occiiientaie. Parw 
(Chj1la.mp1): Bvob tn^ip ^od pis. (RotteTdam : Knuuers) [madQ ap fiom tb(r 

I)utcii: Mc (/= On«i4 it SCNi]. 

- Sec Brutiiu 

Michie, Archibald.'—tircat Britain nod Xo^GiTiacti. Pr^/c^. P, CoL 1.87oi 

pp. 121-140, viLk dijcaffiin]!^ pp. 140-1'Nr^ and acoonnt af Naw GniiHea Deputation 
to the Earl of Carnarvon, pp, 190-204. 

BClkluohD-Haolay» Nicolaus von.—WisscnsehafUicho Expedition nflck Ncu- 
Guinea. J*e&Tiwann> rrii. 1971, p. 00, See al» If ^>jriYfot 

No, 150, June 7, 18"2; Journal do St* PJtmlmvrffj A]bi 1 30 (Mar 12) ted 
June e (17), 1073: CaonwM, i, 1873, pp. 7,145, 385 j ii. 1874, pp 4, 208, 378- 
387, oUlp vi,; Hod, Soc. Geo^r* 7^., lx. 1873, p lOO. 

-- [Letter from N. N. Mtklucfao-MaclayJ /fnjo. JtHnf(a^ Geoffm^ 

phicA^-offo ObKhe-titfOj lx. 1873, p. 04, [On bia vork !n New Guinea], L c. 
pp. 203-207, 368-371. 

- [TrevcLt of N. N* Mi)cIucbH:^^tacla.y.J Oji* ei7. x, 1874, ppL 62, 63, 100, 

147,174, 165, 233,309. 

-“ [Etbnolof^l Researches in the llaclay FeniusaU ] Gp* ciV, xi, 1ST6, 

pp. 332-242. 

- [Travola in the Maclay Peninaula,] X, c* {n . 308, 498 j sec nlfo < 5 >. tit. 

xii. 1870, pp. 502, 605. 

-- Incidents of Travel in Piipnii-Kcivijiy {New Guinea) [1873]. Proc* JJ.OjS,^ 

six. 1975, pjL 5l7-4i21. 

-Dr. N. von liJikluctio-Maclaj*s Fcnchungen auf Nen-Guinea. /’ifermaimV 

Geogr* MiUlod., six. 1973, p. 102. 

Mlju VarbUjf j*ftw do OeetlEust van NicuaMTiiinea in do Jaren 1871 en 
1872. T‘jdo* Kod^ xxjtUE. 1873, pp, 114“12tl, 

- Anthropclogiacbe Bnncrkuogaii uber die Fspias der Maclay'Kiiato in Nen- 

Golnea. Tom*, ai* pp. 326-250 (and Cotinotf Li. 1974, pp 287-201; iv, 1977, 

pp. 111-116). 

- Notice intfteoralogiqiifl oomecTnaat la Cfilo-ltaclay oa NuUTd:lc-Gniii'&. 

Tom. cit. pp. 430-432. 

- Ueber RrachywepluilJLiit bei den Papuafi von Neu-Guia#e. Ojp. cd. xxxir. 

1874, pp. 345-347* [Tnuisbiiteil noder Ibe anlhoFj: superviaicn in Tht Jmrmd aj 
ficufem ,A«ru, vol* L No. 1,1875, pp. 101-103. S« also letter % the antbor in 
TerA. Btrl* Go* Aathrap., 1874, p. <177> 

- Etbnologiscbc Bemerkunj^n iiber dte Fapuu der Macky-Ktiute in NeU- 

Guinea. Op, eii. xxxv. 1676, pp. 09-04, aiul xxivi. 1876, pp. 204r-333. 

—-— Mcinc Ev^ydte Elxcuitloai nacb Nen^Guinea, znit doer Kartcnaklzxe. Op. 
ciY. xxxvL 1879, ppv 148-180; OfoAur, xxvl. 1674, pp, 317 and 316, 3$3 and 
334 i Catmoif ilL 1870, pp. 344 and 345, 

- -VerEeithniaa einiger Worta der Dialecto der Fapooe der KELete Papua-Kowky 

in Nen-Gnine*. 7'tjdo. lad* Thai-, XajiJ-, cj* JVieniwatlr, ixiii* 1870, pp. 372- 
370. 

- [Letter dated July 3, 1876, froni Maclay ComLJ Gofev, Nov. 28,1870 ; 

Nbrurv, XV. 1970, p. 140. 

- [Seoaod Stay on the Moeky Coast, New GTiLn«,Jan«^ 18761, to Nov* 1877.] 

Iroht, Imp* Ritu* Gto^r. ObscA., XTi. pp, 14^170; Cstjnoi, vL p, 238. 

TOU L z 
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[Miklucho-Miwla 3 r% ]BVioolfruq von} —EtH»n ftcit Jnni, 1676* nii» 

1877|f ppv 74 Ko^ 76. 

-KsiiQ in Wwt-lilitrpiifaaTO, Konl-Mi‘kjnMii»ri, nnJ cin diitter Aufentlwlt 

in Xeu-GnJijea, vom Febmair, ISTfl-JanuAr, 1878. Pffrrmnnu'j 
saiv* 1878, pf. 407-408, 

--- Oeber volkanieebt Eracli(>muD('(^D an dar XordooCliciiga Kllale Ncu^uinen's* 

//, c* pjv 408-410. 

— —— Vwtige* do VArt chcz 1» FopouaA de la cwte MacUy en NoavcIle^jaiD^, 
JBuJI. 3 pc* jiiiiArajJ,* (3) i* 1978, pji. 5244*31, figSw 1-14. 

-[Note on tnnnncTB wl ttalorua of P&jmojfts of Mncla; Cowt]. JfoAnr; rfiii. 

1678, p. 387 (quotiog * KattiialbEa in iho Nortli-'VVMt,’' S^rdoBj). 

- [Xote on start fof 4tli vojtkgoJ AoJitrc, sXn 1670, p, 131. 

- Ln NouTBlle-Giitiii^o c% Ita Papuu. Bultettn de id jSopiVW Ifition/ftifj Cerdtf- 

iit. Simon, 1683, pp. 103-118, 

--[GcDoral wootiot of lEL tiis journejrs Sn looouht of Prooeodingss of limp, Rhki. 

(leojr, !3oc, of Oct 11, 10, nnd 18, 1882 1 bj i’roc, Ji.G.S^ (njk) iv* 1882, 
pp. 766-770 j Qolof, 4 (16) Oct. 1BS2 j Xalaro, xSTii, 18S2, pp. 137 And 184 j cf. 
nlsD p. 371; rn-A. tJau Eriituwlr, i, 1883, pp. 104-100. 

-[Nikolw Nikola^iswiiscli llikluclin-MAkLai: Sketch of his life imd portp^li,] 

Ikuiaehe Itnmtixelimr OtOQr^ SltrL, ifl. 1804, pp, 283-283. 

- ■ See aloe Ilonlker, Gnlton, Slokiecb, Monod, NlodormlliUer, 

ThomsMert. 

* MinaJuuafu’— 8« Bl»kor, 

Uiquol, F, Ax W.^ —Do Archipelft^i Indici, OltsarvALlmnn cofuv lV<^n- 

dlciin^ri dor t. Akadomie van WtimKAtipfton (AmBtcrdflmX xi, 1806, [Catalognit 
of polnu, pp. 22 - 30 , incltidin^ thoso known from Now Guinco], 

Mi^on&rifls. —[DiTtch] 8ee Blnk & Jons, Oistaebr, G^tsaler Sa Jiiaricb, 
Ottow, Ottow 6c Hoanelt, Moscho & Beyor, Binnoo?^ [Engliahj Bag- 
wick, Chalman, dill, Butao, Iinwos, M&oFarlana, Murray, Turtou. 

Modem, J,— Vcrhsal van eeue RoIm nnir eo kngi do KuM-Weslkust tad 
N kmir-Ciumefi, godoan in 1829, door Z.M. Oorvet ^Triton,* cn Z.M, Colonislo 
Sebooner de * Irb* lluLarlam (Loosjos) : 1830, Svo,, ti»p (and youwSrt Annalxn 
rfci VfHfos/ta, xIti 1830, |T, 119, qaotbg Oazdte da Fayt Sat). 

- - See Mncklot, 

Monod, ■ —. — Iji Noufello (tuiniML Lea Voyngm de M. MiklouiLO-iTaclay. Xoaovtlo 
IttviUf Xav. 15,1862. 

MontraveL ^^’■"See Uumont inJirllle, 

Monwby, [Capt.] J,— [Hydiberiipliic infarmRtjon coilected during (he recenl 
cruise of the ' Basilisk.’] SupT^ment to Iho Jfm? $mlh iVatn Govtrvttitnt 
OasrUty Svdasy, Ort. 25, 1872. 

--- HeccDt Diacoveriei in the Senlb'CaaterD port of New tininea. Proc. iLQ^S.^ 

xifiil 1873, pp. 22-31 j Mmantile Mfuriru Ha^ino, 1873, pjn 32+ and 325, 
347-340 *, Xaaticol Jdmruiiit, 1871, pp. 67-62; Caren. ixOftt/* Jfw*. Soc., 1974, 
pp. 61-64 1 jtnnafrtt dor Iltfdro^Miihit nod maritimiKh M^toortdegio, ill. 1876, 
pk 203^ Jovm. Jf,Q,6., xhv. 1874, ]i|iv 1-14, map, Gooiinoc, ii. 1874, p. 109. 

-- DiscoTeries in Eosicm Xew Guinea by Csptaiit Horcslfy, nnd. the oiSeMM of 

IL31ii.*BMnwk/ J*roc. xk. 1876, n - 225-244 j Jonm. Af.G,S„xtT. 

18IS, pp. I.^^-ITO, map. 
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[Moreaby* Capt. J,]— Tijw, Aug- 11+ 1S74+ Ocf. 0.1375+ 

— Ke<v Guicica tnd Polynwia^ and Siurrey* in New Guinea awi 

ihe lyEntrecafit^atii IsluidH. A cniLte ift Polyite^ift and Virtta to the Pearl- 
ribeUins Slntwne ill Toctm Stnita of ‘Bfiadifek/ London CMumy) i 1S70> 

rfro., mipe and Illualmtiona. [See oXhj l^inhfirgh Na CJtUv* 232 + 

Ttjdt. Aardr^ Genooi^ch^ S. 1E70, 21S j OftAe, itII. 1376^ ppr 70-73.] 

—See Comrio, GoKdni&n & Salviiu 

Morr«ll* [Capt] !Boi;Jaiiim, jtta + —A NarratiTC of Four Yojagea to lie South 
Sea, North and Soudi Pscifio Oocan+ CbintisL' Sea, Ethiapic and Sooihem Atlantic 
Ooeaa, Indian and Antoretk Ocean, frosu the year 1022 to 1S0I, So. Now yotk 
(Tlarpor): 1832, Svov [pp^ 456-408, 4tb voyi^fc, 1630, refer to cm be in the 
* Antarctic' alydg tbo Dorlbcni coast of New Guinea], 

-See Jooobo. 

Menrinon, O. IL— {Expc<Ution in 1683.] Agt, Nor, 2l,,I>eo+ IS* 22, 

1«»3, Jam 6, 12, 19, 25, Feb. 2, 9, 16, 1864; PrtK+ jJ.G-S., (n.s.J rf. 1884, p. 87 ^ 
Peicrmajin^t Gr^tgr^ AfiWeif,, UeX, 1884, pft 78—75. 

MoHohe, , 4c Beyer, —-—[MiMionary Journey in 1866,] Utr. MrecAf. .3f»r/., 
1666, Fp. 186-191. 

Mooeley, H. II+— Notes by a Naturalist on the "Chfliknger," beSog an account of 
Tarious obaerrations ntade during the voyage of H.M.S, 'CballoOgar^ round the 
World, in the years 1872-1876, under the ootOtosud of CapU Sir G+ S. Noics luui 
CapL F. T. TljomiMO, London (Macmi linn): 1879, 8va, map and plalM [pp, 432- 
447 refer to .\nibc!nii>]i rirer aiid Humboldt Bay]* 

Motu 6uf Nca-Guinca, Die, Gfofiun, xxxJr. 1878, pp+180-189. 

Muenor, [Baron] FeftL von.—Ihscriptire Notea on PaptiaQ Plants. Melbourne 
(SkiiuiEif) : 1875, Cr, 8vo. 

■- [Prot] Priodrich,— Ueber dio Mclancsior uml die Phptia-Kace, 

Antbrop^ Ce». iriVu, iL p. 45 ; .dMsftirtrf, iL'-1872, pp. 188-190+ 

- -JobaTWWa.“Dio Humboldts-I3al und Cap Rinpland in Neu'Quiuea ethno- 

grapjliiscb nntl physikaluch nntomndit durch etna nicdcrliiodlach'iodMcbe Coni'' 
mbudun, TkriLa (lidUer): 1654, am. Ito., illtiatratiom. 

- Balomon+^Ijiud- an Yolkeiikande ; voL iii. pp< 3-80, of Veritflnd+nat, 

Geaobiod. Ned. Overz. Bez. [See Tommlnolt.] 

- - Beizen on Onderaoehingen in den Indischen Archipolj pfdaau op Last do 

Nedcrlandiichfl Indijcbe Pegcring, tusachen do Jaren 1828 en 1830. [A new 
edition of the work last nbom notlocd, criginally appesiriitg in the 1st and 2nd 
Hories of Ac. and afterwards separately, among ibfr IFtTfeen 

4 'Clrt Aci ICvniinMiJit InAHttai war Taal~ Am Pt, 2, in 2 voim, Atm 

(Amsterdstn: Huller, 18S7), pp. 1-128 and cnap I of vnl+ i- refcmng to New 
Gxilnea (Yocabnlaiy, pp. 112-117)i Tnuniljitiid in part by John sa ^Con- 
tributicni to tbs knowledge of New Guinea,' Frx. Jt.G.S^ U* 1858, pp. 181-186 j 
Jottrnal B.G.S^ xxrilL 1856, pf». 284-272,] 

—- [A rcTiud and BUgmenled form by the author gtreu as i] Notice ®ar ^uclquos 

points do la NouTcUo-Guinde (Bijdn^p^n tot du kennis ran Nknw-Ouinea), iu Le 
^CftiUcur da Luta-Orientaivi ei OcHdcnhiltt, [i.] 1846-1847 (La IJaye and 
Batavia, 1847) pp+71-77, 117-122, 213-218; [ii.] 1647-1648, pp. 45-47, 876- 
383. 
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Mullen, W. Ij.—N ew Goinee. “ Bowen * En^lUh Prize MclUoaroo 

Uairemty, 1884. Melbourne: 1884, 8to. 

Munnick, O. M. de.—DieoKtrsiB van den Re»ident van Tcmote, O. M. do Mannick, 
met den goeTemcment itoomer * Havik * in Angnstoa 1879, naar Dorci cn do 
Mapia-Eilanden. Kotonianl Venlag, 1880, p. 23 (i«ee Van der An, *KritUch 
OTendcht,’ 1883, pp. 172 and 173). 

Murray, [Rev.] A- W.—Journal during Aug.-SciA. 1873, in the * Alice Jardine. 
CArrm. Lomi. Miu. Sor., 1874, pp. 54-69. Subaequeni vWt to Port Moresby, Ac., 
In March 1874; /. e. pp. 207-^1 and op. dt, 1876, pp. 53-64. 

_The Miaaion in New Guinea. Op, cU, 1874, i»p. 146-157. 

- forty ycara* Miiaion Work in PolyneaU nod New Guinea, from 1835 to 
1876. Loudon (Niabel): 1876, |)oat Svo., map. 

- \ Week at Port Murcaby. C^ron. Land, Mm, .Soc., 1882, pp^ 291-284, 
illuatraliona. 

_& Maolkrlano, [Bov.] &—.Tounial of a Missionary Voyage to New 

Guinea. London (Snow); 1872, Bra, map, woodcuts. Also as * Missionary 
voyage to New Guinea,' Sgdntg Morning Herald^ OcL C, 1871. See also 
Sgdneg Mad, July 5, 1873. 

Muaschenbrook, B. C. J. W. van.—Dagboek ran Dr. II. A. Bernstein's laatste 
Reis van Temate naar Nieuw-Guinca, Ac., 17 Oct. 1864-10 April 1866. 
sXiravenhage (Nijhoff): 1883, 8vo. Jii/dr. Tool- Ac. Ned, /ndi^, (4) viL 1883, 
pp. 1-268, map. Also aeparalely. 

‘ Naturaliato ’ A ‘ Caauarina.*—See Freyolnet. 

Naumann, [Dr.] P.—Bricfe des Dr. F. Nanmann an Dr. P. Prahl. Zri($. Ot*. 
Krdkundf, xL 1876 [pp. 138-140 refer to the stay of the * Gazelle' in MocCluer 
Bay, in May 1876], 

_ Ueber Land und Lento an der MacCluer Bay, Neu>Guinea, und in Mela- 

nesien. V«tk. Uerl. Ot*. Antkrop., 1876, pp. 67-69. 

NasimofT, —. Nourcllo Guin6e. Extrait d'uno lettre do M. NazimofiT, Com* 
mandant du * Vitiaz ’ [with Miklncho-Maclay]. Buil. Soc. Qdogr., (6) v. 1873, 
pp. 107-112; Bolt. Soc. Qtogr, Jlal,, lx. 1873, pp. 200-203. 

[Netherlands Indies.] —Bandleiding tot de Aardrijkskunde van Ncderlands 
OostiodiKhe Bezittingen. Uitgegeven door do Maataehappij: tot nut van't 
algemeen. Leyden (Du Mortier): 1843,8va, map. [Papoewa, of Nieuw-Guinea, 
met de Papoeeche Eilandeu, pp. 334-348.] 

_ Aaidrijkskundig en statistisch Woordenboek van Nederlandsch Indie, 

bewerkt naar do jongstu en beste Berigten. Met eene Voorredo van Prof. P. J. 
Veth. Anastcidam (Van Kampen): 1869, 3 vola. largo 8va [Nieuw-Guinea, 
voL iiu pp. 671-673; special bihllogmphy, pp. 524 and 525. See voL L pp. 489- 
520 (or bibliogra{>by of Netherlands Indies generally.] 

•Neva.*—See lyAlbertls.- 

Neu-Oulnea.—Ein Bosuch der Inseln In der Torres Strasse und Dandi’s (Sildklistc 
run Guinea). Audand, xxxii. 1859, No, 46. 

_•* Naturpcodocte. Op. dt. xxxvi. 1863, Na 35. 

_Voikstamme in nurdlichea*, Zur Religion der Papuan; Das Artak Gebirge 

auf Neu-Guinea. MiUhdL gtogr. Gen. IFwa, (n.f.) i. 1868, pp. 171-173 [from 
Tijd*. Ind, Taal~f Land-, en VoHenhmde]. 
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[l79U'^iiineA] —Dt^utsche Bufo von iIaq AEtipodcu^ /'cfenFWJiw'i 
XV. laCB, pp. 401-iOG, mnp [cWcfly ]ett«ni to Dr, PeterroBrnn]* 

— - und den Aio^InselDj Esgl&oil tuf. Jii'sEfijiJj ilv, 1872, SSK- 

—— und die engliachc Expedition, i, pp. “SS-TSfl" Piy Rclbid^ Vnn dcr Aa, 
acoordlne to Pei^rmann^i xis, 1873, p* 14TJ, 

__ Dio Papnaa aa der Dour, 5 a-straBBC und md Usanata nnf, kxT 

1872, pp. 2U-21C, 

-Had die bennchWteH EiUiulgruppon, L. c. pp, 241-245. 

— Kuamnnurntrcffen mit den PupuM auf. Op* f*t. 1873* p> 28,- 

.__ Expolilioneii nach. Ptin’Tncttm't Qtogr* jl/i7(Aei7„ lix. 1873, lip 14T uid 

J+8. 

- Fortacliritle in der ErforachHog tch. Op. cH. la, 1874, if. 107--11G, 

map 5r 

_ !Neut UeImmi auf. Gfj’efcm* ax\', 1374, pp, Ifil-lGT, 177^134* iiliifftnitiQ'n&. 

_Die Erfopscliung vcm. (Jom, 1874* p. »13. 

_ Beaohteibang tbr Inaabi an der Ostkiiato von* vqn dcr Inael Heath Tm euih 

Ost-Cap von Neq'tjujnrtL II^wgTapIiisJie MiitArHiai^ca, 1875, No* 2* 

— ■ Rntdeckuagsgitschiehte und gegeuirartiger Stand nnsertr KetviiliiisSr Attt 
altcn WeUtnthfilfH, Nor, 1875, pp 56-fU, wap; «» also pp, 225-,228. 

_Ft'i^nhiieu im BtldUcheu, Ptftrmtinn^s O^o^. Miii/itff.t 1873, 

pp, map 3 [Miiclefly iu the *Chevm^v ^IcFarliiiic and Stone in the 

‘ Ellcngi.'^nui 

_ Bcmerkimgen fiber die SUdwthllaLc von. Annalm dtr Hjftifv/jnipiik tmd 

viariittttiich Mdeorottigit, v, 1377, pp, 351. 

- * * * . und den louiitade-ArchSpel. Oj). fit 1879, p. 422, 

- Heiseu onf der Iiisel* 0a«, it. 1878-80, p. 261, 

—=—Die Papua auf Neuguiaen. Uii, litSO, pp, l^-t-lSl, 

-- Die Pnpoo Neuguluca^a nnd der Nacblurinseln. L* c, pp 761r-7tt8. 

--- die groiiiite lueel der Erde. Ocojtr, *ViWAeiV., isvi, 1838* 

p. ICO. [See also Ojp. tat, Erg^juua^hand ilv, 1331* No. vL p. 43.] 

Now Qulnoo, and its Inbabitante, Citfinibers^tJouriK^, Aitg, 1375. 

- — Gardena iu. Tht Qtxrdcti (LondonX 187C, ]», 540. 

- - Exploration of. Odonietj Hlay 27* 1876* p. 114; Ttnifs, Not. 2j* 1876; 

Britbant Couti/tr^ Dec. 4* 1378. 

- -- Ou Produotions of. ilfujirAtsfiT Det 28, 1871^ 

-EipkTOlion of, Fm, ini, p* 518* 3Ifly 10* 1379 [mnrdcr of Mr. Ingbato 

and party; from Af/perneittf 

- Propueed EngliaU AtmoiAtion of- NyJmy Jfomjtwj; J7cra7d'| May 

20, Atig, 14* 18. 1875 1 Mar. 1, 2, 1870; Oouaurn HeralUt Nov, 24* 1875; 
Sj^nes Mtih, Mutcii 4* 1870; MetboitrUfe Ar^irf, March I nnd 22, 1376; 

Af<rstKi>e* 1376, pp, 857-660; blvrttiuj Pott, May 22, 1373; Spdnrp 
Homing Jltroiit, duly 16* Ang. 15, Sept. 24* 1878 ; Touth uud Jburao/* 

Sydoej', Atig. 10* 17. 24* 1878 J xWc^lwurne Jryiw* July 17* 1B83 ; iTruAsne 
Courier, Oct. 20, 1833; T^t. Aafdn GruoofwA, vii. 1883, p. 124 ; Genre* 
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ypondencc on annexstian. Proc. R. Col. laut.^ xit. 1883, pp. 247-250. Dtfmia- 
tion to Earl of Herb/, 1. e, pp. 250-263. Seo also Boholin-SchwarBbaoh. 
OreflVath. 

[Ifew Ouinoa, PropoMd Eoglbih Anoexatioa of] See Colonial Institute. 
Comsm, Olrard, Michie, Tiela 

-Correspondence respecting. Presented to both Houses of Psrlta- 

ment by command of Her Majesty, July, 1876. London (Harrison and Sons): 
1876 [C.—1566], map, fa 

-Further Correspondenoe (In continuationX May, July, and August. 

1883. London (Eyre and Spottiswoode): 1883 [C.—3617, C.— 3691, C. — 
3814X f<x 

-(1883, New South Wales) Intercolonial Conrention, 1883. Report 

of the Proceedings of the Intercolonial ConTention, held in Sydney, in Norember 
and December 1883. Sydney (Richards): 1883, [331 — \ 4to. [Contains corre¬ 
spondence, Ac., on proposed annexation of New Gaines, also published separately, 
88—A.] 

-New Guinea and the Western PaciSc Islands. Correspondence 

rwpecting New Guinea and other Islands, and the CouTcntlon at Sydney of 
Representatives of the Australasian Colonies. lA)n<loo (Eyre and Spottiswoode) : 
1884 [C.—3863X fo. 

- [Proposed German Annexation of.] AUgemeihe ZtUungt Nov. 27, 1882. 

- Propoeed ColonloUion <^. [Australian] PHrrmanH$ Gtogr, MitthriL^ xiii. 

1867, p. 346 ; see also Hay ; [Englislt] I* Exploration^ vii. 1879, p. 704 ; 
[German] PttennanH*t Gcogr, AUttkeO.^ xvL 1870, p. 304, a^ O. Rohlfs, quoted 
op. cU. xxvili. 1882, p. 433, also Bull. Soe. Gtfeyr. Maro-illt^ vii. 1883, p. 70, 
quoting QautUdo Warn ; see also Bockert ; [Italian] Aafirre, xix. 1879, p 471, 
quoting the TVmes, L*Exploration^ vii. 1879, pp 510, 540, and 341. 

- See ArmlC, Bronialti, D’Albertia, Johnaon, liung. 

-Colonial Expeditions ta Bull. Sec. GSugr., (5) xx. 1870, p. 227 (translated 

from Melbourne AustraloMian); VExploratiom^rii. 1879,pp 12^319; BuU. Soc. 
Oeegr. Jtal.^ (2) v. 1880, pp 254-256; Compte Rendu dt la SocHte de Oiograpkie. 
1883, p 462. 

. See AxTnIt, Cheater, Morriaon. 

--- MisBOD. Ckrou. Ixmdon Jfus. Soc, 1882, pp 11-17, 54-59, nup and 

woodcuts (from Diaries of dudmers and LawesX 

-The Early History and Present CooditioQS oE Coloniea and India, June 22, 

1883, Not 566, pp 11 and 12. 

- Samtieal liagaxieuy 111. Juite, 1883, jip 409-410. 

- Exploration of. Proc, R. Q. 5., (oa.) v. 1883, p 656. [Notice of British 

Association Committee.] 

Nieholls, Kerry.— New Guinea. Gofoaies, 1876, No. edii. pp. 7 and 8. 

Nicholaon, —.—New Guinea, a field for explontion. Awtralatiiin^ 1871, Nos. 
262, 265, and 269. 

Niedermiiller, A. von. —Miklucha Maklay unter den Papoas auf Nen-Qainen. 
Analand, xlvii. 1874, pp 841-847, 

Nieuwanhuiaen. —.—[Journey in 1868 to Dom and Oeelvink Bay, in the 
*Surinam&'] Bcr. VirtchL Zend.^ 1868, pp 137 and 138. 
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Ifiettw-O-uinea, Ecu Tostja ia' do BinnenkiKlBn toii* Bljdr, Tual- (fcc, Med.- 
Jndii^ (2) it 1859, pp- 47-52 [txausUtuig iQ wsccmut of on UDDDyiUQaiii Dntcli 
traveller^ fmni i Son FniacLBeo paper* gjvtin b 

_etbnogratitlilMli en notuorkundig onikraocht m boschreven ia 1S58 donr cen 

yedcrkn-l«h Indi«he Commaaie. UIigiTJOTCn doof bet Koninklijl: InstituuT 
irijoe Toil- Land- (.n VotkenltTindo vga Nederlondacb India. Anudcmbni (F* 
Unlltr) : 1 862^ platea* ntUa of tnaps, sm. 4tcu [Fonrt« obo voU t, of tho 

Second Series of Bijdr. Ta^- dx. Xed-lmti?. Via der Goea* noijer* Bcoknimti, 
ami Crockomt, CommlssioMrs.] 

— - - Vulcuilcitoit van. TiJdM- IndHn 1S67* lOfi. 

_lie jemsftto Oiitd±'kkingnrel«ii tc, Tijd*. Anrdr, O^wtseX^ it 1S77, 

PPL ai-OS. [McFairlanp, SUmc, B'Albertlii, iluclMijr.] 

__Drle ejepeditien nAar, De IwHtcks Ovit^ 1871)* p. ^4- 

___ Ecn beMck nan. Tijih-Ntd ludii, 1881* pp. 475 -h 180. [Steamer * IktaTin ' 

on the aontb coAit] 

' NortlHimberlMKL*— [Wreck on tbe nortb-^ coaat and at lock by amnlUl 
Papnana.^ jlnnolea tlet Vo^a^es, Ui. (£■* sdr. Slit) 1031, pp. 12I 

and 11!2, qtitjllnj? AMinHc JoamaL 

iTouvelle Oiiiii4o» Note nor iiL^St^K Six. Oeo^r., t6> 1870* pp. 227-221> 

[from Slelboame 

_[General irticlea with laap, b? ^ Comitiisoe, Girard, and Herts, in] 

L^fkiilonUcar^ li, 1875* Nx 33, pp. 342-3lt 

NouveLles Eiploreliona datiA la- BhIL Soe^ Qiogr. d’.dnitfri, ii. 1878, 
pp. 472-523. 

_ColonUation AlIemaTide dina la* sir. ISS2, pp. 730-738 

[referring to Nortb Boraeol^ 

_ et Xcmvelleii-Hlbridfia. Op. crX xvL 1683* ^ 306 (quoting UE^JKomUt 

fran^d* on arnKsation). 

Oberthiir* snr Llpidopt^rea TKOoiUis en 1ST5 h DorcT 

GuiP^e) por il. k Piot O. Iteofiari. M«m. CVo. Genoeci, sit 1877-76. 

pp. 451“t70, 

— £tude aiiT!« eolketinna ds I^pidoptAiea Oo&nlen*, &n. Op.- cit sv* 187fl- 
80, pp. 401*529, pli. iL“ir. 

OldenboTgli, J. van.’^Eerate Reu von don Ktratrokiir J- Tan (Xdenborgb met den 
goererDement etoomer ■ Havik/ gesagvMTdei Scboltcn, van 15 Jannari tot 13 
Febniari 1879* uaar Qebe, Waigtoa (Biitntji en Saontk)* Doroi, do Mapia- 
ELlanden* AnJia, Jappen, Boon, IVandanmicn* SelawaUi en MtsooL (Ao/ontmi/ 
Tendirp* 18T9* ji. 211). V*n dor An, ^Kritiacb Ovnretebt,' 1883, pp. 164-172: 

__Tweedc Roia . *. . van 22 September tot 11 November 1878* naw MuodI, 

ALtl''atti* Kapanr, naiir do ctlanden KorOJ, A(M, Namatotte, Ardoema bd lAk a b is, 
naar Wakira blj de OctanaLorRivifir, naAr PrinMS HaJiannc-Straal. i-oorta nanr 
Salawattt en Dorei. {Koi. Verd., 1880. pt 23.) Van der An, J. t pp. 173-182. 

_ Deide Rma ... op 5!,H. radentoomacliip 2** klawo " Btomoi" ondcr btvel 

Tan den Kapiteln-lnitenant ter see K. W. E. von Lweben* van 17 Md-2l .Tnni. 
1880* naar Misool* Boombsitti, Eapnur* do Frinsee MariMine-Siraa,t ta mar 
I.akabia. (Kciif. rorri., 1881, pi*. 22 and 23; Jinirboekiii^ t AWcrk*d«A Earmuji, 
1879-1880, pp. 373-376.) Van dor An, K r, pp. 182:'18D. 
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[Oldenborgh, J. van] —Veralag ccoer Reis met Z.M. stooraer ‘BataTia* van Temak* 
uaar de Zuidkust van Nicuw-Goinea tot Hl° 0. L JmL Taai-, Land-, 

tn VatkenkHude, xxviL 1881, pp. 363-379. Also under title, —Vierde ReU 
... op Zr. Maj. schroe£itoom«chip 4^ klaase * Batavia,' onder bevel van den 
Luiteoant ter zee H. A. Medenlach, von 3 December 1880 toi 21 Janoari 1881, 
naar Nieuw Qninea'a Znidkost op 141*’ O. L. en van daar terog langa die kiuten 
de Zuidweetkost tot 135° O. L. voorbij de Oetanata>Rivier. (Jaarh. AW. 
Zeemagt, 1880-1881, pp. 438-440; AV. IVrW., 1881, p|«. 23-25.) Van der 
Aa, /. c. H*- 190-204. 

- Veralag cener Reis van Temate uaar de Noord* cn Noord>nre8t-kuit van 

Nienvr-Gjiinea, per Z.M. Stocmischip * Batavia * gedorende Maart en April, 188L 
T'idju Inti. Tool- <tt, 1. e. pp. 409-437. Also under title,—— Vijfde Reis . . . 
van 14 Uaart tot 29 April 1881, oaar de Asia-, Ajoe-, en Mapla-Ealaodcn, Dorei, 
Korrido, de noordkost ran Jappen en naar de Ilamboldt*Baai; terug naar de 
Sadipi- en Walckenaers-Baaien, de zuidkust van Jappen, uoatkust der Geel- 
vinkbal, Roon, Dorei, Haas, Salavratti, en naar de Maccluenigoir. (Jaari. Ned. 
Zeeviost, 1880-1881, pp. 446-451; K<J. Venl., 1882, pp. 22-25.) Van der Aa, 
t. e. 205-222. 

- [A list of ethnological objects colleeted between 139° and 140^ 30' 

E. long.: in] Bijlage 1., pp. i. and 11. of Nottden ran de alyanttne m beetuun 
Vergaderimgen oon het BcUaviaateh Qenoottckap, xix. 1881. 

Oliver, DanieL— List of plants collected in New Guinea by Dr. A. B. Meyer, 
sent to Kew, December 1874. Jomrn. Linn. Soc. (Bot.), xv. 1877, pp. 29 sod 30. 

Oaten Secken, B.— Enumeration of the Diptera of the Malay archipelago, col- 
lectetl by IVofeaaor 0. Beocari, Mr. L. M. D'Albertis, and others. Ann. A/iu. Civ. 
Oemova, xvi. 1880, ppu 393-492; xviil 1882-83, pp. 10-20. 

Ottow, P. W. —Gezangeo in de Mai'oorsche taal gebruikt door de Zeodelingen te 
Dore en Manzioam op Nieuw-Ooioea. Amsterdam: 1861,8vu. 

- dc Gtoiaaler, J. O. — Kort Ovvrzigt van het land m de bewoocta der knst 

van NoorddJoateliJk Nieuw-Ouinea. Amsterdam: 1867,8vo. 

Oostalet, E.— Description de qnelqueaespAxa nonrelles [Birds] ... do la Noovelic 
Gninde. Bulletin de la SocieU Pkdomathique de Paris, (7) ii. pp. 50-59. 

-Sur qudques oiseaux de la Papoua^ Aeeoeiation Seienti/lijue de France 

1878, Bulk Na 533, p. 247. 

-Observations oonrelles sur lea CHscaux coureorr de la Pai«uasie. Op. cU. 

BulL Na 539, ppc 349 and 350. 

* Panther * St * Endeavour.’— See Leui>a 

PapouB, Lee.— L*Exploration, vii. 1878, pp. 749 and 760. 

Papuans, Notes on. Nautiecd Noj/axine, 1849, p. 364. 

Pesohel, Oecar.— Vulkerkunde. Leipsig (Dunker Sc Humblut): 187G, 8va 
[I'apnaneo: pp. 358-368.] 

Peters, W.— Diagnosi di tre nuovi Mammiferi dells Noova Guinea od Isole Kei. 
Ann. Mae. Civ. Oenova, vL 1874, p. 303. 

-- See Sohlelnlts. 

- St Doris, O.— Diagnosi di alcone noove ^lecie di Marsupiali apterte- 

nend alia Fauna Papuans. Op. eit. vii. 1875, pp. 641-544. 
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[Paters, W,. & I>oria. O.]— l>iagqcei di tre nuove specie ill Mammired dclln 
NuKiTa Gainea e Saljiiretti+ Cj/i* viiL 187^ pp, 535 and 336. 

__JJcscrizi'Onfl di UDa aiicTa spHMC' di TathyijIoPiriia ■proTivn.ienlfi dalla 

Xnqrva Gainea aeltentrionalD. Op. 1876-7T, pp. 183-137. (Al^o in 

Ttjdt. Nfd, JRtTtf, iiiTfi. 1877, p. 173: see elMservnttona wiih TFoodcut in 
Aoieritf, IV. 1877, £57 apd 258). 

_Otalogo del ReitilL e Ektcaci mecolti daO. Bcccari, I*, HI. D'AlWrtbi, 

e A. A. Bruijn ikalla eoltj-regitmifl Aualro-Males^. Op- cit. xiii, 1878, pp. 

450, pU, i-vii. 

___ __ Enmneraziope del Matnniif'ijri roocolti da O. Ceccari, L. M. 

r>’ Albertis, ed A. A. Bruijn ndb Nuoni Guiun proprinmente dctta. Op. ctf, 
ivl. 1880, pp. 665-707, pla. if.-ivili. 

Petharick, R A-— European Enterprise in Australia. M^lhourM Jlee^, Oct. 
1883. [Advocatea tbo taking posteKion of New Guinea by Great Britain.] 

Early Discnverics in AustralMui. AlAeuffum, No. 2952, Jlay £4, 1834, 
np. e(H and 665. [Referu tbe Nueva Guinea of Du fleies to Carpdntaria. Sw 
R. IT. Major, L e. No. 2954, June 7, p. 731 j Fethefick, Na. 2957. June 28. 
p. 3£7 j Major, No. 2959, July 12* p. 53.] 

Fottard, "W* G. —[Notes on New GulnEft Land ShclUi.l (JuarfeWy Juju mo/ ^ 
OtMchofogif, 1878, No. 17, p. 394. 

Fijnappel, J.— EenigebijEOndtirheden betreffendede Fapoeft's van de Gflelvinkalaai 
van Nianw-Guinea. Ttjdtchri/l wn Act Ikjflfck ImUtitat [= 

Jrc. AVJ. fndiijf U. 1854, pp. 371-3S3, 

Port Moresby, Die Etogeboruncn bci. ixis. 1876, 314-318. 

■ Postilion.^— See KooL 

PoweU, Wilfred.— Visits to tha Eaatem and NortluMtero Coaab of Now 
Guimsa. Fnx:. H. G. 5., (oa) w 1883, pp. 505-517. 

__Wanderings in a Wild Country j or thna yearn araongst the Cannlbabi 

of Now Britain. London (Sampson Luvr): 1883, 8ve., map and illustiaiion*. 
[Includes observations on Ulanils, &c., of sonUnioaiteTO apei of ^ ow i ut**-] 

__ [Lecture on New Gninea before R. CoJonial iRSiitnte, Nov- 13» 1883, 

abstracted in] /WJ, Nov. 17,1883, No. 1612, toL lii. p. 666. 

-- Pljm for Exploration of New Guinea. Pnc. /?. 0. (n a) vi. 1684, p- 3^1. 

Pragor, J. C.— Fort Moresby und dessenUmgnbungmit Ruckeicbtauf Colonisatiou. 
j4uj oJfen x. 1670. piv 134-138 [from tbo English]. 

-Prinn HondrUs dor Modorlandeui.'Hi'^n^^'* ^ 

west coast, under Do linvuvr: iu] iwfoni'au^ Fersfaj, 1853, pp. 42 anrtl 48. 

Prunor-Boy, —.—Do b clievelui* commo caractdrisliiiuc des race* hunnKnes. 
Mirnoir^ ih la Soci^ iTAjithTopologte, il. 1863. (Papon-- do la Nouvelb Guinfie, 
p. 16* pi. ii.) 

* PylftdnH.' —[Cruise of thb dcapatuh brig in 1855 on (he west coouit, under W. A. 
Klcyne: in] AbfojsitKif Vuvla^, 1855, pp. 66-67. 

Quarles vetu GBbrd. J. 1C. W.— let* over ren Rosenbergb Zeuding noar 
Niauw-Guinca. liijdr. JwJ- ni'c. AW. (3) tL 18j 1, PF ^ 

Q.uatrelkgea, A. do.— Le« Pa|>ou8- Jaumiil d^^a flumob, 181.2 (teb. and 
Mareb). 

.— — £tudo aur les Miucoples. licit, tHAnUirap-rt i. 18»2 (see p. 228 ef ssTj^.^ 
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{QuntrofAKAi, A. do] & Hwny» IL T- —Cmolt EtimicL Pujut (JMUvie); 
167 l^j Bvol, Llmufwns 7 (hhI B {UJ30) ittur ta iho l^puau raco» Sw JJfr. 
tTAtithrop.f (2) iii. 1S8D, jipt 110-12;}, Cjt j:«TtEw by E. Sauvago. 

Quoy^ &■ Qaitxii&nl, F. —Zoologie, in FTeydoeti's Voyage * «ir . » ^ 
'fUnuiH' et 'In PhynietaDbe,^ 1B21. [See pp. 1-11 for EEbuoltigii’j. be^iiicj^r 
^cnl dncripUuua of apecica tnini New G^imea Watem Jalands, for wliLcb «ei- 
&laD Sci^ag /Tafuj^flei, vi. 1B25,, pp. 188-150.] 

^ “ OboerratioDS war la DonatUatkin phjaiquc dw PapouB quj hnblEeut 
lea Ilea Bawak ct Vaigiou. J^ri. yiL 182^ pp. 27-38. [A subseqaeat 

publicatlcKQ of iba ethnological obserratioDS above noEtcecl.] 

--- — Stoologic^ b Dumont D'UrviHe’a Yoyago do * rAAtroIabe.^ VoU i. 1630, 

PPL aO-33, AEUa(Matumnl;a) pta. 4,10, £0, (Biida) pla. S, 5, ti, S, 0,12"14, lO, 21, 
25, 27 ; li. mil ill, 1832 aud 1931, Molluaki, and Iv, 1833, ^ctdphytoi, pp, 336- 
342, refer (mtli Boine pk. of othu) \q Ikiroi and Walgiou. 

BalHray, A— Voyoge i In Cole Kord da la Nouvdlc Guloee. A’AVpfurufion, v. 
1878, p. 281 1 Ball* 5oc, (7) xv. 1878, ppl 836—U.7, map j itnd JluHttiJi 

de Ja Seeirf^ <fe GiffffrapAh Ctm-merciale de Park^ 1678, pp. 385"^ 7. * 

-- Kiiffniiy’a Reim dnrch die Molukken nod an der NordkUele ron Xeu- 

G nines, 1876 bla 1877, Qlohut^ xxxvL 1879, ppL 129-133, 145-151, 181- 
167, 177-193, 193-139, ninp and HJuMrntiona fttitn photogntplti. Atiau rs 
Voyagn en NouTellc-Oninde, in Tttur du itoTultf xxxviL 1873,'p|% ;^J5-288, 
eancLfi illuitratki'ns; and icparately, Ylnjc a Nuei'a Guinea (Miulrid): 1981, 4to., 
illuatntiona ; see aleo L'l^ejdorationf viL 1979, p. 401^ 

- S«c TappaTonn.Gan«ftd. 

Rnmnay, H Fi«noxu —L^cscriptiDn of n new ipcctei of Kougamo [Gnlnuitonib 
crudpea] frojii New Guinea. Pne, Linn, N, iL irolei, L 1870^ 10^- 

- Notea em a oollectkm of Eirdi fimn port Horcab}^, with de^ioriptlotta of 

some n«w HpEcica. L. c, pp. 330-395, 

- The Jdanimala Oif dm * Chevart^ Expedition, Op. dL It, 18791, pp. 7-15, 

'-—' Note of a spodes of Bcbldiwi (Tachvgto«aa) from Port Moreahy, L c 

pp. 31-33, pJ, 

- ■ I>e«criptiiaiia of eorae new apccies of BLrde frotn * . . , tlw South-cait 

Coast of New GuEpea. ei pp. 104-107» 

- Description* of Bpeciea of Birds from Torres Straits and New Guineii, 

Op. di. ili, 1379, pp, 72-75. 

— -Zoology of the ' Chovert; OmEtboloEy, part 2 Zl e, pp. 100-1 IfiL 

— —— On the Goshawk from Pert Uomby. L. c. pi liS,. 

-CcntiiboUmia to the Zoology of New Gninca. i* and ii. Mjumnals and 

Bieds, L r.pp. 241-305 ; fii. Description of a mw Maisupial allied to tic geotib 
Peramele*, f. c. pp. 402-405, pi, ^ iv. and ¥, ncinnrks on oertoin. ODlIcctioat, 
nuii?« by Mr. Andrew Goldie, in the south-mat ]30rtion of New Guitiea and iho 
LonuiodcK, op. ciL iv, 1879, pp. 85-102 ; vi* on toma new and raro Mids finm 
sonth-«u*t coast of New Guinea, ± 0 ,, 1.1. (1860) pp. 404-470. [Sea Salvndori, 
IhiK 1879, pp, 317-327,] 

-Description of m new species of Honey-catet fioni ihe south-east coast of 

New Gaineii. Op. tit. vi. 1881, p. 7l8L 
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* Kftttl**nAJc)e'^“*^ ' HiogUli vi'Ajr* 

B«dUcb [ftcriift* E^ck]» EdwiB.—A Criu*e aniottg the CAnnibuk. Ocam 
<2J i- 1878, pjv 381-0SL ^ Afittralifehe Dtuitehs May 

29p 1873* *"^1 P«/«TT*ia»#»V Gtogrt Jci- IflU, 10*- 

_ j;ot<a tm ihe Wwtmi lalandn of tbe Pacific Ocdm Md Now Guitiefl. Jeurn. 

(?. nMf, 1874 , ppt 80-37 [ppi 34-37 refer to Golewo Strtil aud S^alHnUi 
TimikLAted in iii- 1875 - 8 , pp. 240 - 242 . See nlw Moffeibyt 

"Sew GuiufflC Pr- 318-^21 pnblialied by Admiralty). 

Kitore.—Sti novo Cnoi Metopki di Razxa Papiia, dftht -Iwtj'fy. Etnei,, 
TiiL 1878, pp. 121-162. 

--S« MiUitOKMxa. 

BeiuA, Paul— U cher die Bewohncr der Wl Rook, uallich von Sen-Guinea, 
netBt oblgen Noliatn Qber Sou-Guinea uqd koAchWlc Iiiieln, CS«^ wfiod- 
lichea Mitlbeilungen und BchridUchen Sotiswn dca Ualfeoiflcbcn MiraionnrB Herm 
P^ol Reina). <d/y* Erdkuntlrt (2) It. 1858, pp. 3o3-385. 

Belttor, E.—Ncne Sitidalidon, Ac. Am, J/ua Civ, Gewow, xv. 187fi-e0, pp* 
124-129* 454^460* 

BlocRTdl, P,— Armi i tUcnaili dcgl' mdijcui della Naova Guineo. drcA* Afttrop. 
EtiioL, viii. 1678, p. 848» 

Hichard, A.— Fort llorei (Nonrelle-Guinfc), pp. Xfli-iiiii. of BoEmkiuo (|Jt. 2, 
1834), of Pniaoiit D*Urrillc‘*i * Voyajio de FAstrokbe.* 

BlomBdllk, J. J* W. H Tail*— leut over de VerrichGusen Tan do IialijifliMebD 
Oorloeakorrel ‘ Vetter Pisini,' KommanclMit G* Lovem di Haiia, in de wnteieu 
der Key-ciknden tn de Zuidkwt tud Mottw-Guino*, ATiL Tij<h. AW. 7W«* 
i:xxT* 1878, pp- 41-^ii>, 

aiimooy, 17,_ [MiMtoaaiy Journey in 18fi&] .Per. tTlrccAf, Zenti*, 1870, p* 162. 

__licmgfl Fjialiocn e* GesanEOU k de Fhi«esche Taal (Newfeonseb Dialt?ct). 

Utrecht (Kemiuk) : 1875, 8to. 

__ Moflca^ oeivio bock Eeuucid Gen<Hia b dwt Paptwsebe taal (Xoefoorscli 

Dialect). Utrecht (Kemini!) : 1878, 8vo, 

BoUan a.— RcU Tin Amboiua naar de K, W, on S. kust van Nfenw-Guinea ^aan 
in 1858 met Z.M* eteomeobip " Htna." lu Tindai and Swart*a 1 erAuikWiJ*yrii 
ca Merioten Sffffl-jWpjX' het J^Wrwien, Ac*, iii. 1861, pp. 341-404 ; 

73-04* Also MjpuiBtcly, witli a profivoe by Prof. G. Lauta, AmateTdam (tttiljft 
van Kculcn) : 1862, 9re, 

BoMuberg, C. B* H. von.— Satuurbifttonachc Voorwerpeu van SionTrdjuinefl, 
Tcrzumcld door H. Ton Rosenberg. ATif. T*}ds„ AW. xvi* p. 384. 

— — Ilaptilien tm Nionw-Guinca. L, c. pp. 420-423. 

_B«cbn]Titig von iseno Ecii naar de tuhlwMt en ueordooatkuflt tilu SSmiw- 

Guin«L Op. ciu six. laSO, pp. 360-422 r xiii, lOfJ), pp. 306-383; iiiv* 18^2, 
pp, 333~383. 

_Nieuw# To^lspertcn von Myaooi en Salawatti (Nienw Guinea). Qp. cit. 

ixiii, 1861, pp* 42-45* 

_Verbaal «ner Reii naur de Eilaadco Salawatic, Hututna, en 

Waigwe* Gjp* cif, isiv. 1862, p|x 363-402, pi- 
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raoeonberg C. B. H. vonJ-OT«iist Oer PapcgiiiiKJOTten (Hifittjicidfjii) vjul den 

ludischon AieliipeK Op. iit. 1803 142-145 n^fer to NoirGoin^ cpi*!®]. 

__Bijilnge tot dfi Ornitliolugie Ki^uw-Ctninc** L. e. pp^ 222-256. 

__ Ken ^-oord over den gnjoten Paxadij^vogol, en beficbrijTiug tan ees^ nieuwe 

op At Aroe- cn Eei-eiliuiden loculcktc voeelsoorlen. Oy. dL Xxix, 186", pp, 136- 

‘ 145. 

__itei* nnnr de ZoMoostereiknacn gedann in 1365 op Iwl der R^5fiorins tbh 

Kfldorlnndwli-Indif. a’Oratrohago (Nijhoff^ : 1867, Bto., pU (Werken ttu bet 
K, InatJL toof TkoK land-, en Yolkfluljundff Ned Indirg). 

__ lie PftpoeiiV vjjji Nietiw Guenea, Biylr. Taai- Ax. Ned. Indie, (3) i. 1875, 

pp, 386-380. [Critidiffli of Ueyer's * AnibropologiMho MittbeilimgciL'] 

_Bcutoolitoi naar dc GecIvlnkliMi op Niamw Goinen «i da Jaren 1060 en 

1870. »*Onivcnhiigc (XijhoU) : 187^ 4 to., ninpe and pUtca PrsCaoe by Tjm der 
Aa (PartiRlly eitnicled nnd imnilatcil into Frenot by Meynere d'Estrey, to 
Ann, de i'EzIrhne Orient, L pp. 13, 129, 192, 220, 238, Ttitb map and enta.) 
Seo alao Awdand, xlix. 1876, pp- G41, 6&5. 

_Der Slelifiyiflche ArcbipcL Land and Leate in SehilJL-miigtin:, gwammelt 

TCobrend einw drcasig-iahrisiMi Anfenlhaltcs in don Kolonton * . - - nait cinom 
Vorwort ¥on ProfesoT P. J* Vetb to T>eidoto Laiiw.is CWeigol): 1878, Sto., mape 
nnd pis. [Tp. 412-664 tofeir to New Guinea and its fauna* St* Andand, iliL 
1880, pp. 131-131.] 

_L« lies Kri. Notes Etlinograpbiqnci. AnUrde fExtr^ Orient, li* 1880, 

p|i* 231-236, pi. [Estracted from the itoteb.] 

--Soo Quarlos Tan UffordU 

RosneL—S l* I>entrecaateatix. 

Rugo, fiophun.—ckim to bo otmsideired djaooverer of Nciv 
Gutoca] ilii. u. ito- iToAredn, rer* Jintk. Breetten, 1877, pp* 1*77 and 108. 

SaleHo, Carlo,—1>. Carlo SoJerio dbor die Inseln im Ostcu von Nea-Ouinea. 
Prt^TSMiNnV Geogr. .Vi7ttej7,’rili. 1862, pp. 341-344, Hkap 12 [refers to Book 
and Woodlark lilands, on which ew * Connt an! eacerdoto Giovanni MazcOCOtii, 
mhudonario npostolico nella MelanesiH,* Ac*, Milano, 1057, and P, Curti, 
'■ 'Munoria aiill’ iaola Mnja o Woi-pdUrk,' Petitechtiin, 1862J 

Solvadorl, I.—NiioTie specie di UemlU della laole Am o Kci nuxolte da Odotmio 

Pecenri. Ann. Mas. CVV, Genova, vi. 1814, pp. 73-60. 

--- Altn? nuove specie di Uctxlli della Nuota Oninaa o di Gonun mccoLto dal 

Signor L. M. D'Albartia, L. e. pp. 01-68. 

_* Aitre nnove specie di UccoUt taooolle nella Nnorn Guinea dal Signor L* M. 

D^Ylbertia e nella Isoie Am e Kei dal Dolt. O. Bcccari. i*. e. pp. 308-314. 

-Descriaione dclP HarpyopsU nova.-gtiinate, noovo genuto o cuoii'a apede di 

T^paoo della sottofamiglin d^i Aocipitriid, mocolto dal Sig. M. D^'Albertif! nella 
Nuova Qutoou. Op. dt. vii 1876, pp. (362 and 003. 

-Chiatogo di nna ooliezicne d’^GcccUi del gnippo di llolmahe™ e di varie 

localltk delln Pbpuasia, invlati * . . dal Sig, A, A, Bruijn. L. c. pp. 74'3-'T96, 
pi. xxL 

--Deecnjtione di cinquantotto nnovo sjiocie di Ucoelli . . . della Nnova 

Guinea e di altro faolfl l^jjanne, racoolte dal Dr* G. Beccajl e dai cacctotoirf del 
Sig* A. A. Unifjn, L* c. ppi 806-976. 
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[Solvadorl, L]—Dwcriiiooif <ii swi nucve sp«cte di UcceUi + * + delle Kti 0 tMle 
a™, Ac* L. pp. 883-tfftO. 

_Catalog!} dcgU Uccelli niooolti dai Sij??. A. A. UnJia ed Q. Bcrari 

il viftgspo id tnupMifi da goerra. OUudfso ^Surabaia’ dul Novdabre, IS ( 6 , al 
GanDak>> 1876. Cjp. ci’A ^lil, 10 ib, pp» 38o—^00^ 

CaUlOfio dl eeooada oolleZrltnwi di UomIU nw»olU dal Sig, • . 


—- Miuuogo 111 w“ MMiiiL*- - - ^ 

D'Albd-tia noir laola Tole, g auUa Tidim costa della NoflVi Guio^ 
piccgU collericDB della regkmg bagmita M Fiuroe F\j. Op, ciL ii- 18i6-77, 

pp. 7-^9- 

PrtNlroronis Ornithologiw Papua§iw ct MohirtariuD. L e. pp* 188-^ 

. __-j-hiW prA JO^ vl[S TlTlL 4 -* 0 — 4 tjo 


lfl77 up. 21-37, 299^121 xii. 1877-78^ Piv 32-12; xiii. 18.8, pp* 

liv iS, pp. 40l>^^ XV. 1678-80, pp. 32-48; ivl* 1880, pp. e2-S2, 163-189 i 

xvul. 1862-83, pp* 5-9, 318-337, 400-430, 

Catalogo dfill* prima ooUaricng d^Uc«m Catw ndU Naova Games od 


1012 dfll Si^ L* >1^ lyAiberti*. Op. cH. x, 1B77, pp^ Ul-lO.* 

_ DescnxioDC di tfcntuna specie nu*va di U well I daUa aottowj^oDe I’^pnann'i. 


&C, Op. c*(* Tii* 1877-70, pp* 317-347* 

__ — IntorTK) ad alcoce apwie di Caaoari pooo noU- 1. ^ VP- 419-42S, 

- [Sw also ?. c* p* 471-1 

___ Qitalogo degli Uwaiu dello Jaole Kd* Op. cA liv. 1870, pp* 628-870* 

__ Letter frc«, amtalning rcmarka on agme biitie menlioiied by Signor 

D^Albertia, « ngt. by bltn durios Ws first eictirsion np tba Fly River. J'rw. 

Zoat. Soc,^ 1976, p* 752. ^ n vc n 

_ Reporta on the Collectiona of Birda made during the Voyage of n*M-8. 

'Clmllengw/ Navi* % tfiA 1076, pp. 78-100* 

_ Intomo alle spooie di Ncttarinie della Papuaaia, Ac, AtU^kUa B. j^demia 

deffe ■8cK'n*r, Tbriao, xi(. 1977, pp. 290-321. 

_DcflcritloM . - * e note, &C. Fc«!U della Kuo™ Guinea. Op. eft. xtii. 


|ip. 309-313. 

_ Dacri.iad.di .Iddd. upw. . . . J1 DcccUL . . . delU K>»« Gain™, *c. 

Op. eft. svf. pp* 619-625- 

__ Omitokigia della Fepaosia o delie Molaccbe* TofitMi: 1880^3, 3 volo. 

4to- [origiiwiiily publistipd. Id. AHi dt Affmortc -flee* Jbftjwj* 

^Letter on Papuan bitdfl*] J6r*, 1891, p. 286* 

__ITAlbgrtla, I*. M.—Cetalogo di nna eoHeEleue di UcwlU dell' Isola 

Yule c della vkioa ooeta mcridionJile dslU i»ninBda orimlale della Ki^va 
Guinee, reccolti da L. II* D^Albertia. dnn, J/tw. €£v. Geuo™, viu 18.5, 
ppu 797-930- [8« l>*Albertla Ac SnlvadorL] 

8aav(i««. H. E*—F*a»ai aur la laiino berp^tidogitiiii! du la Kouvello-Guin^e, &c, 
JJid/, Soc, PAiTwn, i"ai*w, (7) ii. 1877, pp. 25-44. 

Sebofier, nOr*] H. H. C. C.—finOWiSration dw plantea de Ja Kouvelle Gnin^e^avee 
descriptions dea eipboea iioavellefi* AmtaltM du i7(ird*» J>o(«aiifws de 
public por AI. le Dr* Mekbior Treul^ L 1876, pp. 1-60. 

__tptloguo b r^flumtration, dtc., pp. 179-101* 

_* Sur quelquM plantea nouveUei m pen oomiuM do rArthipcl lodien* Op. 

eft. iL 1881j pp. 1-31* 
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Bchle^lf SJoaonw Ncrtnr Cruinetp: in Mun^iginipiLio fan bet 

j;secbUcItt ^nanu, Tijiltehrift voer JV^4T(4it(r/prc Qeteititdfftit ew 
L 1834, p. m 

-ObsemU<xns Zooltjgiqaoa. Xtdtrluadtch TtJdK^nyt twr t/e I>terki*tide, iiL 

1668, pp. 181-213, 248-258, 325-358; if., 1873, pp, 1—S2, 33-Gl, P^escripttr^ 
of nuunTDats and birda fitnn New Cabcft and adjacent kbmdiv.] 

Sdilsinito, [Cap^trL ProUierr] ToiL^^iyif^phuclifl imd ethuograpblacbe Be^ 
DbadituDg«EL aar Nen-Oumea, dem N«u*BrtuiBia-j usd SalanwM Archipel, 
angesteUt auf S.iT.S, * Gosello' boi direr Hei»i? uiq die Erde 1871-76, Zetit. Qes. 

xU, 1877, pjc 230—28& See aloo jirior notice with. luap is 
(ter Ifyiroffmithie,IB’fi, pji 1 and 2,218^230, S5&-366,30gL^4, map and pmfllis, 
(For Zonktg^l rc^ulta, aw Febcjrs, il/enaj4er. Afaid. BW. jFw/tfi, 1876, 
jn]!, 355, 628, 631,) C««inc«, ui. 1876, pp. 213-'24& 

Schmaltx, J, I>* R— Din Mftc-Ln/acbe Expedition nach Neu-Ouiaea, VerA. 
Ver. UaterfK ITambuty, iL 1878, pp. &I5-11(X [Quotm- W. Macleay’s lolttr 
In Sifdtietf Mcrttiftff IJendd, OrL 30, 1875. 

-^ Dio Endeckung des Baster-FluwieH, I, c, ppt lll-12a [Quniiue Matlar- 

lane^s letter in in^dney JUoTNin^ //ena/rf,] 

Bchneider, [JJr*] F. A.— Expeditic nwir Nieaw-Crninesu .^a&E^-CVurqfrf, Blay 
fl a;^ 13, 18801 Tijdt. Ind. Aurdr. GenooUtih,, i. [1880J pp, 53-55 (wilb Iwt 
of duKoverem, from 1511), 

- See Ton Brink. 


Selater, P. Ii.M)n the Zoology of New Gtlinnii. Frac. Linn^ .5cie. (Zool.X ii- lS33i 
ppi. 148-170. 

-Tbe Now Bird of FWise, ATirtin-, Ml (I 873 ) pp, 305 and 308, wcxdcui, 

—- Cliaractera of now apedea of birds tll«OT«ed Id Now Gninea by Sienor 

TVAlbertta. FnK. Z^. Soe,, 1873, ^ 880-608, pia. bU-l^ii. [«6 alec n, 557 iud 
op. at. 1874, p. 419]. ^ 


-— Opening addrew of Dr. P. U Solatcr, Sect. D. Biology, British Aaociatan 
Meeting. Dnat-d, 1375 i vL The Auatralias Region i 2, Papua and i(a isbrnda. in 
Heportof the. 45<A Mating (/ the Bniiah Aweiation for fAe Advnnattktnt cf 
Science, 1870 (Traiw. of 8«g pp. 111 and 112; Aa^itr.-, xji. 4 iu 


On recent Gruidwaugical progtew in New GuiseiL Am, 1870, pp, 213-258. 
Further Omitholpgical rote* from New Gnisea. Z. e. [>p, 357-301, 


On the birds collected by l>r. Comrio on tbe -^nth-eael ooort of Vow 

lA elnnniP t1hm drhKra-An wl^ tJ* V ^ XTk__rl> 1 ■ ^ 


Guinea dnriug the aurrey of H.M.S 
458-461. 


Bosilub.' jPrw. Zoot. Soe.^ I 876 , pp. 


mUiUmu. Zoot. JuEu. Dreici^, bi, 1878, pi 288. 

—— X«i«M« |« * U .^gfco d, UKwvdlo Ciuinfe. 

Aua^ AfiM, Gitf. Gemini, liv; 1879, pp, 287-324, 

Semper, Otto.—'D'Albcrtii brieOicLe Bfittbeilunges aher Neu-GuluM Yrrh 
JVa NaU Utderh. ffam&urg, b, 1876, pp, 64-81. ^eu-GuInoa. 1 erA. 


Sharp, D.—Dfflcription of a new fpecica, 
An»t Mtit. Civ* Gisnjttjj ii. 1876-77, 
TTatoni}, 


indicating a new gcmsi, ofCaleoi^em. 
pp. 32^M3S3 [found by D'Albertia at 
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Sharpe. H. B*-Mr. 0. E^i^Uion to iWtw Guinea pocliidas Joscrtptions 

of Uirw? nOPF Wnis]. ^Yaliun!, siv. IBTG* pp- 33B and 330. 

_ CoatTibutlona to iho OmhholoKf of Kow Gnio« 

(Z«:A xliL iaTG-7&. pp. 79-63, 305-^21, *57 aod 456 (pL : *Iv. 

1879>^. 020^-634, G85-66B; svL 11^2, VV- 317-910, 42i^4*. 

,_On ibo Collodion, of Biid. in.do by Dr. H.yer doring h« Kxpodition to 

New Giiintei and aoma neigtilwarinfi islanda. dfiftAe-T. Af««. 

1876, F^ 349-^72, pU. xxvili.-ixi. 

fli^iOMt. V.—Do qucl^nn.^^ penita nouvaux ct esp^^ 

Himiplftrr*, &c. Atw. Mui. CiV. (Jtnora, it. 1871^-60, p^ n3L-64o, 

* Set Boreal- 

Smith. P«darlclc.-Catal<.^pcof llym^ioptoronB lo^to 
wldlKO at the Uhnd* of Am and Key. Jonnt. &«. (iTooJ.), hi. 18o.. 
pp. 132-178. 

__ DeKTiplions of Hyrouioptcroua Inwcte oolU-ctod by Mr. A. h. Wallace . . . 

at Dory, in Now GLiinea, Op. cH. t. 1861, pP- 93-143, id. i. 

Chtaloeoo of HymenoptertnW lowctfi (JoUcctcd by Mr. A. E. Wall^ A'c. 

va. r(^ <Ma. ("» 


Waigioti, See.] 

Descriptions 


_. «t nw i>p™ie »f H,ra.iiopto»>B • • ■ ■ • 

S«lw.uy .nd s« r.uii.», «oll«ct»! by Mr. A. R. 'W.lta*. Op. »(. vul rp. Cl 


.Va^'Nre, Kill. 


BwKAn. 


h4, pU iv, 

Bmithuiet, —.-tLelter from, on nntntil history of Baiter RiTcr.] 

1675, j). 7G (quoiios DfiiVy Aetrt, Not, 24, 1973) : s™ also p. 04. 

‘Soanibad!iir*-Soe K^n. Lnngeireldt V(m Kamart, Salvndori, 

Boetorrneor, J. M.^Rxlraet ait bet Jonmaal, gebonden Iw 

Fregnt * SEaan * op ectie ItoU naar do Mohibrtbe EiUnden, 

1837. In Tindal and SwartV Vcrhanttlingen nt hetftki-eiijk 

j?ee.« 4 ert, .le. (2) iL 1841, p. 080 H »oj, [pp. 895^97 describe voyage, U li 
July, 1837, along tbft acralb-west coast of New Guinou]. 

Bolmii.I.aubach. H. [Gmf Ji.™ Boaari •"f ^ "“>* 

Celebes und Ncu-C4ulniai i^csaronjoltcn l^indimaecie. ..4n!». orr. . Jr 

iil. 1883, ppL 00-110. pt iTii, 

Sonnemt [Pierr«3.^Voyage H la KouveUe CJmnIe, dans 

deocripUun Jes Ucui. dns Observations phj^ques et merely, ttSIi 

relstifs fc VHifltolto Nataiollo dana la Ecgne Animal «id 
Pari. (EoanU): 1778, 4io., pbdes. [Conlaina no rtfereoco to New Cumrt . ae 
furthest point teadicd Goby island tmi Gilolcv not Jobus In GwWinlt Bay. 
aec Mic-bstid's Biographic UniTertello, p. Sll.] 

An Rcftrtml of a Voyage to tbs Sfooe IsbiHiB and New Guiuta. Bury St. 


■--- iva. \a , is iiifc UL M n vj -j.--- . 

Edmond'a : teprlnted by W. Green, 1761, ISmo. 

Spengal, J. W.— Das "hfiKhellhrmigo” Haar der PhpusS*^ CafTf^NcfsfKi»f»f(sr 
rfer (iffittchcji OtKJl$cha/l 1973, jtjt, 82, lO, 

SDrr W, J, J.— Tbe Ctulk of Her Majesty's Ship ^Cballenscr," I^dcm 
(StiniBon 1 . 0 ft); 1878, 8 to., map and platen |>. 258-^7 refer 
HamboUt Bay in FeK 18753. Gcnmui hy H. tou Wobeser, 

■Eipedltion deg Challengtir/ LeipiigJ 137 T-SB £35-243]. 
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r>IBLK>aEAPUV OP OUISEA, 


StAnlfl7r Oweu-—Soe MacgUUvray, Stokes. 

Btedenbnob, [CspL] M. A.—Een Toctt nastr Kifimr-Gumeo^ Aantr. 

QmoatKk^ V. IBfll, MwL ^ 7£ [qqoSiig ebtLciaeDt Id BaUviul IFandMad aa to 
pbcUns l>utch flaj; nt the 141 uwriiliAti oq lW sauLk-aut by tbe ■Bata^-k’], 
See sIk) pi), 1^1 aud 1€2. 

— -- Sec Oldenborffli. 

Steluthal, ——Ucber die V^lker tttwl Spnvchen dea grcHsen Oocoiik. Vtrh, JUrlin^ 
Qes^. AnrtrOjP.f 1874, pip. O3!^-^90)' 

Stokes, (ComiDT^) J. Ijort. —DUcoverica in Anstialn; ndth on aoocnint of tbe 
CootfUanid Rivers ciplorod nod mmeyed during the vojngje of H.Bf.S. ‘ Beiglc' 
in tlie yeen ltl37-3S-30-4CM1^2^8 , , + sJao n DamtiTe of Oipt. Owen 
Stonley^ visits to the isliiodi in the Andhni Seiu London (Boone); 1B40, 
2 vola. 8 to., pk. and mfliM. Ami jir»d Ki kilandfi, to], i. pp. 482--170, with 

map including K.W.. Kew Guiriea; Cnpt, Stonlej’s noDonnt of same isIandB and 
trade with New GBlncii, voU h. pp, 332-840.] 

Stone, OctnvIuB C.—Discoveiy of the Msi-Kesaa, Or Baitcir River, New Gninm. 
Prtw. E, G. 3CX. 18T5, pp 02-100; iii, 1870, pp. 452-^58; VtrL 

I'Vr, yat^ UjulerA* Ihmbttrfft ii. IflTBL 

-Letter from, on hie recent Exptorationfl in the Intcriw of New Quirua, frntn 

Port Moresby* Eroc. Jl. (?. ix. 107S, pp. £00-272. 

- - OoaoriptioD of tho Country and Natives of Port Mon?«hy D.^d Neighboiuhood, 

Now Guinea, Toflii, Cit^ pp. 330-313; Jonm. ih G, S., livj, 1076, pp* 34-62 
(see rwiew hy E. Sauvage, Jitv. iTAnthnyp^ vii, 1878, pp. i>50-SG5). 

-- On bis recent JuLimoja in New Otiinea* 7?^. 46tA JleHirtg ffrit. 

Gksgpw, 18TG, (T«iia. Sect,) p, 184 j Nat aft, iliv, 1870, p, 409. 

- A Pew Months in New Guinea, London (Sampaon Ixhw) • 1880, port Svo., 

maps and iUostrations* Ah^Kre, xxL 1870, pp. 04-66. 

- See Sharpe. 

Btrauch, H.— VerzricbnlHa von 477 Wortem, gesammelt wahumd des An&ntljaltc® 
S.M.S. ^Gasclk* in Nen-Guinci, Neu-Hannover, Neu-IrlanJ, Neu^Britaqui^, 
tinJ Brie bens {QiiHinfilandJ, Zeiis./^EtAitcil:^iti vUL 1870, pp, 405*419. 

- -Allgcmelne Betnethungen ethoologiaoben Inltalta ihar Ncu-GaineA 

im AnachluBs an die dcH gemachton Sommlungen etbnokgucW Gegeuaiande, 
Op. dV. iiL 1877, pp, 8-03, 81-106, pis. i.-iv. 

Struyck, N,— Yerroig T»n de beechrjjving der fitaaraterran [hi the ftiine author's 
" Inlciding tot de alg^jmetne geographies’* 1740], *c, Amsterdam (Tirieo) j 
17B3, 4to,. map and pis, [map of the Papuan Islands, with aooount of Weylimd'6 
journey in tlm * Gcelvi nh,’ 170 d^ 

Studer, [ProfO Th.—Ein Be^ch aof den Fapnainaeln nknlUch von Nea-Guiuca, 
Ton ^f. Th. Studcf, mitrdem Deutschen Kriegsuchiff* Gaielie,’ Gttwr. 

HmUr, L 1377, pp, 102-200, 

- -— Debec Xcu-Guinisa. K JuArta&rrftAt dtr sw^pniipAwcAfii GatUai^ft in 

TJem, 1882-1883, pp. 1-35. 

* Bnlphur,''—Sec BeloHer. 

raurinaine,*— Sw TfleuwenlmlMa, Taa dar Crab. 

*aupprisfc’—Vint of the whoouer "Sorpiiflc,’ under Captain Psget, to New Gninea 
Const, ascending Manoft rivor, Nafttn^ vi, 1872, p, H (quoiSug Sydney 
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SurvUta^ — Sra MaHon & Sudleasnaur^ 

Swaan, p.—[Eeport <m tba Vdyage of the stsnitiEir 'Sorrabaija* Jn IBla-ifl; in] 
Jaarboele utiM dtf K. _V<J, ^manht^ S3S-355. 

[Bwaan, P.]—Ilyflirtg^Mphieeho BcsctrijvTag dtr Ktisten vm Meaw-GntncftimdCT 
MQ;;'Tetir£iX(I« VnanvaU-ni, Behooreiide hij do Kwwt v&a J^ienw-Giiinea totiwa 
<len HI® D. I* Tijiit, Jardr. OenooittJi.^ El. l&TO, pp. 63-91^ nijip X*. 1<E 

-Bclcoopte Beschnjring^ van. Jo Wijao n^mip Jo Kiiart Tun Nieuw-QuitiAi i* 

enmongcatcl^L L. c. pp. G2-&7» 

' StK! Beccarl, Kan, XiangoToldt van Hemert, Van der A«i_ 

Tappaspne-CanoIHj CE—Conirlbiujoni per nua F4m]ia Slalaotflogica dolk Iwle 
PiipEimw, A fin, J/ii#. (7iO. \n, 18lT4^ pp 54 S- 4 &B; viL 1875, 

Ijp, 1038-1033 1 yi\u 1870, pp. 33,3^32; iK. 1878-77^ pp*2T8-3O0; sii. 1877-79, 
PfH 07 and 08 i xti. 1980, pp. 59^1* 

-- Fniiaa ^tnlocologtisa della Nuovfl Truinea e JclTo laolo AdiAoeotL J^arte J. 

SfolluMbi MtroTUjiriii!, Ojk eiV. lix. 1883 [all the vot.], pk i.-ii. 

-Catalogue d£fl Ikhiaillcs npport^ca do la XonrollMluEn^ par M* IkEIray. 

J?a;7e/in dc la Sxi^ ZotHogiquc rfe /Vt7»«, iii, 1879, pp. 2H-277, pi yi. 

-RechercEci war la Fauno JiakooTogiquo de la CsinpitM 

Hcndu^ da t^nof hdidomadyiira fk rAcudi^mk da Scisn^tf Park lisx^l 1878^ 
pp. it40 aaJ 1150j jlnjua/a aaif .IfajiKme gf Aafara^ ^Iis^ory^ ( 5 ) il p. 111. 

^Taitaf/—Sec Forrest, 

Tolinmanii, J« E,—Ext rail du d*ua Yapfigia 1 k Xouvellon.GiiLn'fie. Anht 
dard. Bid,. L 1878, pp. 01-95^ 

-VcTBlag «ucr Reis nwir Xknw-ddnca. Nat, TiStU. Ntd, IwUi^ xL 1881, 

pp. 192-292, fVoy»>S» m 1871 vilh Von dcr Crat in the' WiHem III," ood 
^ Dassoon.'] 

-See Van der Aa, Van dor Crab. 

Temminck, C. J,—VerhnndL'lingcn over do natnarhjhc GescliioJcok def Xodcr- 
Inotlochu Ovenswaehe Eezlttlngon, door do Ixsden der X&tnnrkuadf^ CoTnml^ic In 
IiscEu m Mjdom Schrijvora, Lejdcn: 1839-47, 3 vuk fa, [See Muller, 0,J 

Conp-d'reil gik^rU our Jea pcseesstems Kferlandnises dunit ITttJa Arefel- 
})dlagiqiic. 1 o1. il pp. 334-403, Partle X^erLuidolse Ju firouw do k Ikpouosie, 
Leide (Anui) t 1649, 2 rak 8m 

Ten Brink, A- J.—Do lud«te Oabkkkfngea iu Xkuw-Guinm, TiJdA, Iftd, 
Aardr, CeneafKA., i fl880] pp* 1-ld (aka repnidinrCing Van der Aji’j* CEfotib- 
logteal Account of Jtmrnejfl ta Xow Gnmcn from 1818). 

' Bi) Ei^Kslitio naar Kieuw-Gmnea, L, c, jtp. 59HJ4 rroprintel from Bft 
JjidtteJi Vad<rfajnl], 

Thatnaaeen, E. a—BiogmphjtBl eketeh of Kachoki Je JItJtlouIio - Mackv 
Drislenc: 1882, 8vo., map, 

ThoreU, T.—Dcscrixioiqe di alcuae ipBcia di OrRionS deir ArclpicUgo ITalesc, &c 
Ann. M,». Ck, Efcnofti^ ix, 1870-77, ip, 111-138 [mdutUs m-w (bnaB fram New' 
Gmiaetii. Bee oloa p. 30C]. 

-Studi OTi ItoKnt Malail o Papiqjml IIL EngjiidelF Aajtro-lLdHua e ddCam 

Yoilt. Gjj, eif, i\ il, 1881 [the entinj wlimie.J ^ 
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BIBUOGRAPRY 01? S£W GLUNEA, 


[Tliorflilt T.]— IkscriitMie nlcnni AracEkidi mfericTi dcU’ AidpeJjigo llilcse* 

Op, dt. xriii. 18S2-83, jip, JTI-OS, pk iv^vi. 

Tiel«» P. A.—Mcitiolns blblio^p^iictiuo mi lea Jouminix. dea Kavignteun NA^Un- 
dais r^iTwpriiMii dans las collKtions de I)n B^y at ila Eulsius, etdafi* lescollcctkns 
HoltaiiLlaisaa da XVlI, StAcle, at Fur lea Kicitmua. Editions H&lliuidttiBea das 
JotlTuauxidD l?*TigflJttiira ftrangm ; la plupart on In poBsefiasIoii da Frederik 
IfulWdAiiiflIeTiktit. Amstcidam (UuUar) ± 18C7,Sro. [Sdiout^dikUii Le Moirc^ 
CkiKtecsz, Ac.^ 

--Xlciiiir^uiin?a en da Pngdadian. Tiff/s, -An j^dr* (Jna il. ISTT^ pjw 195 

Aud 

-Koderlandscba Bibliogmphici vBn Lniii- cn Yolkciilcutida. Aiuileidnni (1\ 

Muller); 1884^ Sto, [Sieuw-Guin™ en Papoe-tdiuidea j reference® p, 2&i]. 

Tileaiue, W, G.— Ueberdna gfiSfllMcbofsllclie Leben derPapous-insalaner<^ Jahrituch 
der AdJttrjcscAieAfs I82S, p l&O- 

Toumafond. F*— La XoDTcUcs-Guinfe* V^xplo/raimr^ iv, ISIG* ppL 124 and 125 j 
ilfiimo ilu MoRfh CathetC^e (PaTis)j 18T7. 

Trdgance, Loula^— Adventure* in New Guinea; tlio rTirrattveof Louis Tr^pknoPi 
A FtcucIi aaibrj niue yent* in captivitj among tlie Onmgwoka, a tribe in tho 
iuberior of New Guinea. Edited mth an Intradncticint by tto Bcr» Henry CrDckcr^ 
lofluiDbeEit of Bt. Anbe's> Werttnai, K.Z, LondoD (E^iwon Low) j IfiTC^ 
l2mo,p iUuHtratkm. 

- See Pra lgang. 

‘ Triton.’— See Modura. 

Trotter^ Contts.— On New GuLtien: a akcftcb. of tho Pbymcal Gec^tapby, XaiuTiil 
Kcsource*, and cbniactdr of the iLhnbitantsL Proceedings of ibe Geogtapfakdl 
i^tion of the British A^ociatiou^ Southport, reported in Pitic. if. G* 8^ C^) 
1883, pp. 070-072 f Hep. 53nJ Mniimj ItriL Ajwk. (1863), 18&4, pp. 505-507. 
Seo also Science 1>(!C. 18S3 ik JauuAry LB34. 

- New Guinea: a Summary of ourpreswit booislKle* with jvgaid to the Island, 

/'roc. J?, 6 ‘, &, (uj.) Ti. 1884 , ppv 190 - 21 G„ mapi 

TilngeL XL— Mi?ssuagen rou Sbeletkoocben der Papdu. Mitthd!. J/ifs. 

Dmden^ i 187S, pp. 90-100. 

- TJebcr das Klefci^gdeok der I’aptia^a. L* c. (1877) pp. 205-212. 

— ^^ Uoher d[D Gnterkbrer der Papiui’A. L. c. pp. 2151-222 [this and preceding 
one sapplementfl to lity'er's paper, J. c.] 

Tumor, Georga.— Somps A bund red yean ago and Inug befure. Together with notea 
ea the cults and cnstolm of twenty-three other Ldnnile In the Pacific. Lendcn 
(Mscintllati) ; 1884, cr. Sva, iilusmtious. [Chapter xxiit,, cf Ethuotogical Note*, 
dreu, pp. 347-350, lefei* to New Guinea. See also Appendix pp* 354-37S for 
vocabnUiy of Polyuetdon dimlccta, incloding New Guinea wording 

■ -- [Hov*^ W* Y.— Tlic Ethnc^dgy of the Motu. Jonnir* AnHirop. /nsf., ril, 

1878, pp. 470-4G8, Ulnstmtloiu;. xxilv, 1878, pp 1&6-189, wood^t; 

J>it Aotcir, 1879, Na 18 ri tmulated by £, Jung.] 

Turton, fHov.] Z* IL —[Journey with Mrs. Turtou from Cape Block wood to the 
ifllonds off East Cape, and tnhind 15 miles to the west of Yule Iilond.] 

J/ai 7 , May 3 , 1684 . 
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Ulo. O. —3irEiliir«i ond PAptanx Die. Awfitr. 1871, No. 4C H 

*■ TJrnnIe ' & ' FhyBi^enno/—S«j FrsycLn&t. 

V&Ucenliotr, T. A. C+—Srie^lie tuti Ni^w-Goitioa. NoY, TyWi. AW. /jirfif, 
:cxxii. lB73v pp. 2S-30. 

Vim dor Aa,F. J. C+ B. Bobidi.'-'Nedcrknda roepin^ ler Verknjsitig vnn mcor 
Keanis ?ciii Nieuw-GtiinRU Tijdt. jfkrcfr. Gfn«iY#eA.^ L 1870, p, 31. 

-Ttcizcn DMT XoderlAndsch Njenw-G^iinai oudcmomen op Jastufer Ilf^riDg 

vjiti Nederlradscli-IjidEp jn de Jaron 1871, 18711, 1075-1373, door do Tlwrco P* 
Vendor Cmb m J. I'l. Toj’m>niin, J, G. CoonDgo! on A. J, lAugoveldt Vmi Ucmert 
oil F. Stvjuei, moil go^Lieden axrdrijkskimdigd toolichtingin. s'Gmvcnltugo 
(Nijkoff): 1870. Siro., maps. rNiTnfr{;'jt«^-iuu(/i^ (o.s.) S. 1677-80, 

pp. I GO, 24fi, 32B, iu p. 313.] 

-- KrUificIi Ormicht tier reizen uafti: NciUsiifind 9 cli Nieuw-GulD«i in do Jireii 

187U-lSa2. Bitt kajMt tier locn voor Let fsenit nsdor ofigenonion KuLiktut. Bijtlr. 
Taal-^Ae, XetJ^-fadU (uitgjo^ovetL vnotiviigo Let I;. Inadtuut, ifc.. ter guligcnlidd 
van Lot Semio IntcrustloDalo Coiigna dor OricnCaliitcn to Loidim. LauiI- en 
VoUcenlcundoX 1883, B^'o, jip. 153-245. [Tlio m.np, byLieutfl'iiniit ColenLnuider, 
rsptfljiomji tlio Donreo t>f tha ' BaTavIa ' in Gemnbor 1880 cn the ^th-oiiast, ciwt 
of PtinA Ptislorik Hcrulrik Iiilnjid.] 

’ See Sioaoiiborg. 

Van doi* Crab, F.—Reis tiofir d& zuidft'cstkiiit w.n Nieairn^jTtinea, de Gornn eu 
Cenufi-Liut oilandcD, en ooetotijk Comm, TiJIk. lad. 7ii<iiJ-, Lnnd-, ew I'oFl™- 
I'lrndf, 3Eiii. pp^ 531-533. 

-- [Journey to DwtbI in 18t53.] iToYoftiaof Vertlaff^ 1HC3, p* 1020, ami Dtr, 

Utrecht. 18G3, No. 10, p. 13, 1SG4, No. 4, pp. 8-12. 

-[The like in, 1304,] AW* Fer#f(^, 18S4, jl 500. 

-^Vtait in iJw * Suriname’ to Dorei, OcC 1856,] ilri*, UirteM^ Jfenef., 1667, 

pp. 11 and 22 , atul Aoi. I 8681 Ik 297 . 

^- & Toyonmnn, J. E.—VorHlag «mer rela nanr <le Afacetueni-, Gceh'ink', en, 

lltimboldb-Uitaten in NieLiw-GiiiDea, van Augnstoi lot November* 1071, doer den 
GiinveiTiemqi]E*<WiiiiLLi3arTs P. Yen derCmh, mot AAnteekeningea uitliet JMunial 
VAo den liiKpectcnr^HononiJr fhr Oillnregt J. R Teyiimium. In Van dsr An’s 
* RcixcD nanr Nalcrlandwh KSeitw-GuInea,’ 1071), p[i. 1-210. 

Vnn Dljk, 1^ C. D.—^Moikdocllngea nit bet Ck'at-IiidHsch Aiclik-r. Amf^tjcidAm : 
1359, 8vu, [foe early DttloL cxjdoreri]. 

* VeauviuB,’^—-See Qpl dm an- 

Voth, F. X — GtsograplibolLO Aanteckcniiigca hetraffende do Kot-eiUoden. 
Tijdt, J^<trrir. Geftootarh..^ iL 187G, pp. 92-96, mapt 
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OX 

PARTS OF THE OniLZI COUNTRY, 


ASD OX AOJiK or TUS 

TRIBES IN' THE NEIGIIBOURIIOOD OF GHAZNI; 


AXI> OX TUK 

ROUTE FROM GHAZNI TO DERA ISMAIL KHAN 
BY THE GHWALARI PASS. 


By Lieut James ScniEwaND BaoADrooT, Bcngsl Engiucors, 1839. 
Edited by Major Wiluam BnoAi>rooT, r e. 

Map, p. 4^ 


ISTDOPUCTOBY NOTE BT TBE EdITOB. 

Tb»k rcportA baving recently com* into my poeiowion, I wax •truck oo r^iog 

them with thoir interext, geographically; no deacripticw 

country, except a wimcwbat diort account of tbo loutc dcacribed in lleport II. by 

Mr. O. T. Vigne, baring been jxiblUhed. 

Aa LleoU Broadfoor* reports bad always Iwen considered cooBdentlal, I applW 
for sanetkm to present them to the Royal Geographical Society, which was accorled 

by the SecreUry of SUU*. , 

As I had Ueut, Broadfoot’s cciginal journal, I hare in places added to, and cor¬ 
rected or eliminated parts of the reports as printed In Calcutu in IB70. _ 

With respect to the spelling of the names of people and places, 1 hare generauy 
followed the mode adoirtcl In Sir Charles Maegregor’s compilation or Gaie^ of 
Central Asia, except where I hare had reason to think that the traniliteratioii was 
lneorr«^or not intelligible to ordinary Kngllsh readers. I make ^ 
accuracy in the matter of spelling Afghan names, and wiU be more than satisfied 

If I can make them generally intelligible. , 

Lieut. Brtxnlfoot accompanied the army from Tircxpiir, acrom the IndM at 
Sukkur, to KaDdal»*ar and GhaxnL He was engaged with the other Engineer ofl^ 
in blowing in the gate, and took his part In the storm *“<1 ^ 

left in Ghaxni to repair and strengthen the place, and this ho describes as six 

From Ghani he was sent to join Csptain Outram’s force sgali^ tU Ohllxis ^ 
other refractory Afghans in the neighbourhood. He remained with thu force w^ 
it was In the field, and marched S40 miles in a month, sorreying the ewmtry. 
aMisting at the occasional fights, and collecting informaUon regarding the tribes of 
that unknown country. This information is glrcn In Report I- ... 

When this expeditioo was orer, Lieut. Broadfoot was allowed to explore ^ 
route described in Report II. From bis journal I extract the follomng >-*‘Tbe 
Roposal to exidoce this pass bad been started, 1 beard at Kabul, by Ontraro, whom 
the Commander-in^hlef would tot allow to go. Oulram amisted me by asking Sir 
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W* 3l4Cuiaf^bten‘it pennissicii t and Murkrtn allowed me to ^ b antklpa- 

tioo of BanctioTL’* In a letter borne, written just idter tlia loumty was accomFltebcd, 
he »y», “ Detwwni Af"ba.Dwtim and Indb mna ttw gwat Sulbmui rango of moun- 
teiDi from C to E. Kumal, wbenco the etmy atarted, ia D ^ the army bail marched 
roimd by the liM D E P to fihiumUt A, nearly HOOmUca out of the ?tn»ight line j ti 


/ 



r -i»*Uir 


reloroed by A B C D, 300 niilM round nhout. The etmlght line A D from Ghazni 
to India lira throaEh an nneiplored totmiry, of which the mouutiilns vrere stated te 
bo eo high, and the p«T;>lc m wild* that notbing was known of the rotate. It was 
much desired that the road should be sun'eyed, but the attempt was considered 
dangerous. I msde agretmeuts with nattres, put Oft thek dress atul went among a 
art murderers unharmed, because a guest, although 100 of the men of my party 
W en: killed Dim nighh** 

UeuL Broadfoot was travelling with n camvan of njeiehant*, he goes on to fiay 
«Uho beard and druas quite led them to Ihiuk ma a gciod Muhiimmu<bu, aod no 
Eoglialunan. For twenty days 1 pasted through a rangp of «tTi|>endouj, mounteiss 
without a house, a dog, a trow, of any sign of life, hut tho nightly plunderera who 
waited to sarjiriBe the anavan. At last I came into the plains of the Faujib aud 
croitscd them as an Afgluui flying before tho English. Tho people of the Fhn^b, 
lately our firm allies, sie now bittw enemies ^ and m an Engliahmnn I shonld have been 
insulted* if not atripped and kilted. Though there am no mountaina* yrt I peuaed 
fiTo riTcis* larger tba Tb&mea aii or sevenfold , and 100 tnila^ of deserL At 
test I reached Labore, a magntiueut looking tewn, and hi throe ilaya was In FircK- 
pttf on the Sutlej, exactly one year (Sfitb Xovember, 1839) from tbe day when 1 
cnlotcd U proceeding with tbe army, and whefO I eaw the kterriew with Hanjlt 
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Siuj;!], now dead* Tlicft I waa sll cjqpectaUon and hdf#, asm t catnfl trtcli wearjr 
wiLh /atisne, after sesiag the most auritwa Mfio cP rottbtra and munierrn, and per- 
tho Wildest countries In Asia, I wont tntq the first liou^ I fuund, an-d nicl an 
old friend of WiHiam'ji** and had my bcaid cut off, tuad atv with a Icnifo und fork, 
and mt on n chair En an Kngliab drese.'* 

Lienr* UprwifoQt tlien went to Kurnid, where ha wrote the wport a&d drew out 
the ^deuid* They were submitted to Lend Aockhuul, who wiw plcwt^ to cspiesi 
grtixt satisfaction with them, aiud who penuitted Lieut* Hioedroot^at hia apedal re- 
queit, to roturn to Afghaaiaiaa, lie was killed at Parwaudarah Ou the ^nd 
XoTomber, 1840, whoa the XatSve Cavalry refused to charge, aanl allowed their 
■jfficers, socom|iuii'cd by Hr* Lord aad Lleur, ilroadfoot, to char^ the Afghua 
cavalry nloae* Of tho five officora who eburgod tlirve were kilird, and the Other two 
dcsjjerately wtitmded* 

With thlt introduction T beg to present Bepoitti I, and IJ* to the FrcsidcDt and 
Mcmbcm of tlia Itoynl ■Googiaphicel Society* 

William Bhoaoi-oott, Hfsjor* 

112 , CrrjQrocsTf^ Teuback, Hvob PAftt, W., 
llltr 4 /ey, IfVSi. 


REPORT L 

On Fa}*la of th^ Ghthi t Counirtj, and on wma of T$-ifjes in ths 

Ntiffhhourhood of fr/taJn?** 

Tills report \twsl made undor tlio foUotviiig drciirm>UMice« :— 

Acoompanying the anuy of tho Itislny from iti^ forniatlon ni Kumnl 
to fiif march from Ohazni, 1 had seized evoty opportniuty of examining 
the people and country'. In comimmd of tho pioneors, among wKciu 
wore men of all tribes, I had many facilities for sluing so; tut GarriBon 
Engineer of Ghazni, I employed evety aporo niomeiit in amrvoying the 
siirFoimdiug OQUutry, in visiting tho llszara Passes, and in piociiring 
data for the statisti*:^! of tho slLfltrict, In two months I was withidrawn 
tn act aa held enginoor to tho expedition against the Ghii^tlB; aa far na 
my hold duties nllowed I trtirveyeil tho marches; on the hreaking tip of 
tho force I got permission to cruse the SuHman MouQtaiuB,nDd surveyed 
the country from Ghazni to the Indus. 

My only instrument wns a prismatie compasiK, with w^hich I took tho 
angles* Three steady men counted their paces, w'hich, compared ivith 
the rates of horses and camels* gave the distauces pretty accurately* 
While with Capt&Lii Ontram I iifujd his |>erambolator from Kolalgu to 
Killa-i-Shahabudin* With the route thus laid dovra ns a boso, frequent 
bearings won.^ taken to tlio peaks and extremities of hills, and by theso 
tho ranges were fixed* Ports near tho road w'ero determined in the 
usual manner, but when seen from a distaiieo of screml miles, by only 
ono angle, and tho diatanoo estimated by thooye; it being impoesiblo 

* Ihn bmtlica, Livm* WlUlam DidiuIfDot ef the Boii^rd KuTopeaii Bej^iment.—Ln. 

t Or tihiljl,—Eb* 
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to recognbo them after going a aufficicut dbtanco to allow a different 
bearing. Kven these, it is hoped, will afford useful military- information. 
Such a rapid survey must have some errors, and Iks meagro in details ; 
for this I can only apologise, that it was made at my own expense, 
without any assistance, endeavouring to supply by labour the place of 
instruments, funds, and surveying establishment. But the errors aro 
not considerable, us is shoani by the neanicss with which my surveyed 
place of Dera Ismail Khan agrees with that determined astronomically. 
During the Ghilxi camiiaign, 1 lost by frost and plunderers tho whole 
of my camels, and with them my Ghazni field-books, on which much 
labour had been bestowed. Tho remains of my papers are embodied in 
the plans and reports. I shall treat of:—Ist. Hazaras and Wardaks. 
*>ud. Table-land of Ghazni and tho Ghilzis. 3nl. The Ghwalari Pa^. 

Tho triangular space between Herat, Kandahar, and Ghazni is 
closely filletl with mountains, inhabited on tlie west by Aimaks, and on 
tlie cast by Hazaras. 

From Ghazni three distinct ranges aro perceived, running north-cast 
in one unbroken chain. Tho highest peak U Gulkoh, in the clefts of 
w’hich snow lies the whole year. Within IG miles of tho city are six 
passes, all loading into tho valley of tho Rod-i-Ghazni; their names aro 
Kakrak, Turgan, Gulbari, Roba, Barakat, and MarknI. Being alike in 
character and appeaninoo, a description of Gulbari w'ill serve for all. 
It is a ravine, at first 800 yards wide, enclosed by rugged hills. The 
bottom of good soil acattere<l with fallen rocks; little rivulets run 
through its whole length and water tho land of nine forts. After 
G miles of gentle ascent, it imrrow's to 30 jTirds, water and cultivation 
cease, and a short steep slope leads to tho top of tho firstf rangr^ Tho 
view now embraces Urge barren rocks, with a few green specks in the 
narrow ravines, and tho high mountain of Kuresuf • bounds tho view. 
I never saw anytliing wilder or more desolate. A steep footpath now 
descends tho face of tho hill, and ends in tho valley of Jamuitu, a ravino 
between barren hills with a few yards of soil at tho bottom; rivulets 
ore frequent, and the scanty soil‘is cut into terraces like those of tho 
Himalayan villages. Barley and wheat, a little tobacco, clover, and 
turnips, are cultivated. Tho com sown in autumn is reaped next 
August. Tho winter is most severe; frost continuing in the shade from 
September to April, and snow from December to tho middle of March. 
Tho Hazaras arc of middle size, but stoutly made; small grey eyes, 
high che<?k-bone8, and tho want of a bcanl, show a Tartar origin. Tho 
severe climate and barren country increase the harshness of their aspect. 
Their clothes, made by themselves, aro of coarse liaircloth; their boots 
rough goat-akin, and their ginllo a rope. They live in little towers 
containing five or six fumilios, supported by soanty culti\'ation and 
flocks of sheep. In autumn, at Ghazni, they exchange furs and hair¬ 
cloth for grain and flour; sometimes Shiah mullahs teach tho bo^'s to 
• I’mbabJy tlic contiariiou of Karya Ya»nf; p. 315.—Ki». 
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read the Koran, but their language U much corrupted from the Persian. » 
Their ignorance corresponds with their poverty. My Hazara latiourcrs 
were a light-hearted, careless set. They worko<l well, but were so fickle 
that, as soon as tlicy got a rupee, they stopped work till the pressure of 
hanger brought them back. 

The women are not ala'ays veiled; they have often blue eyes; a 
few, auburn hair and rod cheeks. They are generally ugly, but not 
very chaste, llow’ever, the custom called ** Korubistan,'* by which the 
Hazaras are said to lend their wives to a guest, in the parts I >^ited, 
is certainly a fabrication. They all denie<l it with indignation, os an 
invention of the Afghaiui; yet it is related on good authority. Across 
Junnatu is another valley of similar character, and then the precipitous 
liarren ridge of Karj'a Yusuf (Joseph's rock), which runs from Sir-i-ab 
to the Wardak coantr}\ and is passable for horsemen at each extremity. 
Itoyond is the mountainous district of Aludaui, and to the west the 
district of Kawnr.* This is a plain inhabited by the Muhanuna<l 
Khwajas, and said to be .20 miles in extent, without trees, but well 
cultivatcid. Water being found within a foot or two of the surface, it 
is ]>crhaps the bcil of an ancient mountain lake. The grasses are so 
abundant, that it has always been a favourite place for the royal stud. 

Still more to the north is Ik'sud, or Besut, the capital of a Poladeh 
Sultan: the chief is said to possess a to%vn of a few hundred houses, and 
to keep up 300 horse, though ho could raise many more. The want of 
artificers induces some to travel from Ghazni. They spoke welt of the 
Sultan, praising bis justice and liliomlity. These wandering artisans 
might give valuable information, but it is rendered w’orthless by the 
desire, so natural in a traveller, to exalt the countr}' ho alone has seen. 
'Phey spoke of shawls, gold, and silver in Besud, where 1 could find no 
traces of weights and measures. 

The chief has retained his independence, though sometimes attacked 
by the Afghans, >vho {kisscss the district extending from Gulkoh to 
Nawar, and from thence to the Band-i-Sultan. In Karabagh the 
Haz^inui and Afghans are mixed, in Nawar and Sir-i-ab is the tribe of 
Mulminmad Khwaja, in Jolga and Jarmatu are tribi'S of Jaghoris. In 
the valleys of Soklita they are inixeil wdth the Wardaks. The culti¬ 
vated (losses of the first range are given to a few families of Persiau 
Biikhtiyaris, known by the name of Kazzilbashes. Nadir Shah settled 
them in Kabul, and the Afgliaus employ but distrust them. The young 
chiefs treated me very hospitably, and seemed to be liked by their 
ryots. The chief of the whole Hazara district is Golistan Khan of 
Karabagh, who is answerable for the tribute. Ho bears a good character, 
and joined the King near Ghazni. The rule of the Afghans is merely 
nominal. Tlio Kazzilbashes and Hazaras used to fight without inter- ■ 

* So fpelt in lik-ut Itroadfnot'* MS. Should powibly be Nairab, wbicb means a 
plaiu, or trort.—En. 
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* riiptioD^ A revenue of ei few tlKHiMiucl ffhoop ainl a HtUe money la 
claimoii l»y tbe GoT&rnot of Gliaitiu, anil geuomlly piiiil hy Karaba^jh 
anti the neAreHt TaUfjys, The IlaKaras hate tho Afghanis, who opint-sfli 
them, null who oro Sminis. KSw'ar xkiid Sir-i-ab, a few years ago, 
refafisA the tributo, Riid oollectod a formiilnble body of rauii. 

A son of Dosb Mubammail at the head of aome horse, tuntrived to drag 
a light gtiH through the jmescfl. Tho very eight of thU ilisfiolved the 
confedemey, and the txibuto wna ptiiih In spite of this example, I eon- 
pitlor the country west of the first rnugo to ho qaita iiupassablo for 
artUlory ; and even wore they dragged along by ropcja, in stioli a oonntry 
they would lie immovahlo and nselcsa. If a force is required, it i^boahl 
consist of infantry, and a few cavalry, w-ith seeling ladders and bags of 
p<jwder for the forts. All Ixiggage must bo left behind, and gmin and 
amnumition carried on moles or ponies. Provided with a tiionlh's 
supply, SOOO men ccmld then penetrate whore they*' ph/ased and find no 
perious opposition. In tho valloys, gross, water, and a few shoep eould 
be obtained.: in ^"hwar some gram might bo got, nothing more could 
ho furnished. 

Tho Wiirdakfl inhabit the valley of Sekhta, that of tbo Ghoisni river, 
and that west of the Logar. They ate neither Gbibltj nor Dnmnis, 
bnt noarcr in descent te the latter. 1 have heard them called Sheikhs, 

1 fL>Tind tliomqmiot and heapi table; the country w'cll cnUivatcil; alwnym 
melons, and sometimes grnpea* Sokhta, so calli^d from its bumed-up 
look, gives thorn several fine veins of Ivad, the ore being evidently very' 
puro, from the ease with which it is workwh Small quantities of iron 
have been found; a ahmb on the hills, in appearanoo like a fem, beors a 
medicinnl gnni smelling of tnrpeotino; tho specimens I had wore lost 
w'ith my cainela. Tho W'cudakB peldoai molest tniveilers or iaterferu 
with tho Afgluui squabblca. Dost Muhammad, unablo to make thorn Join 
him, extorted a considerable sum to pay his troops. From Ghazni, along 
the river to tbo Bn add-Sultan, and thence through the W'ardak valleys, 
a road goes over tho Garden to Kabul ; it is sonietimes travelled, as it 
avouift the Tang4-Sher defile, but would bo difHonlt for guns. 

In iho maps tho Gbiuiiii river is represented as a branch of the Lugar 
running to the north. This is not correct, the JjOgar rises somowliero 
near liesudtbnt the river of Ghazni a’os made by Mnlitnud, as follows ;— 
In a little valloy 12 miles from tho city, three rivulets meet; anciently 
they flowed through difiercut channels, fertilisc^l a fciv fields, and iveiti 
lost I ^luhmud dariimod np all but onn outlet and iJins made tho present 
river. It isanes from Lotts a stream iu tho dry eoason 20 feet wide. 

2 foot deep, with a velocity of o foot per second. In spring it Is riiuch 
larger; theBand-l-flultan," by tvhich this la offoctod, is aw'iill of masuory 
closing a rocky valley; tho dam when complete miu$t have lawn SOU 
yards long, it* height varying frt™ 20 fk-et to 3 feet, xmd its thickncb* 

* Thu data ti denrribMl by Mr Vigne, but cnl in u Rteat demit an —Eo. 
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C Gr T fet^L In autiimn, wlicu tho plonghing is over and water no 
longer wantiid, tlio outlet is shut (and a lake fills tlip valley 600 
yard^ wide with a gieatost depth of about 30 feet)* In spring 
when cultivation bcglnsH, the orifice (a monj hole in a todk, stuffed 
with limaliwood and earth) is oponod, and tho stream rushes out m 
several caiscadjcSf thus giving tho whole water of tljo year in tho season, 
it is required.. Tho hisiiug benefits of Kiis work atone in part for 
Mahmud'a roiigLoas crueltieo. The principal of the rivulets which feed 
it rises on the nor thorn alopw of Sir-i-ab* and runriing to tho north for 
20 jnilea through a narrow valley, ttirus to tho right by Sokhta in tho 
direction of the dam. In ita course to Gha^^ui, for tho first four miles 
the liver ia confined by limestono rocks, ojHUiing oocasionnlly, enough 
for a fiirt and a pateh of com; after this it sends off numerous irrigation 
t-HUals to a lino of villages on each of its banks. On tho iveet are tho 
bare spurs of tho Hamra Mountains, aaJ to tho cast a still barer tract 
thinly sprinkled with camel shrubs, and sloping np to tho defile of 
Tang'i-ShtT* 

Giijuiii ASt> TBE GHn.>z:r CotrxTUY. 

The country from Slukkur to Ghazni may be considered a sort of table¬ 
land, bounddd ou the north-west by tho Hazara SIuuu tains and. on the east 
by the Jadrun runge. HiX miles north of Ghazni the plain altains its 
greatest elevation anti decl ines towards Kabul. South of Mukkiir it sink* 
rapidly into the valley of the Tamakn Between tho two great rnuges 
a lew chain of hills conducts tho drainAgo from both aides into the 
Ab-i-Istadnh Lake. Blcvated from 7000 to SOCK) feet above tho sea, the 
climate is severe. It freezes every oveniiig in Oetobor, and tho ioo lasts 
till midday; in Jfovetahor it never thau's; in Becembor the ocuiiitry is 
covoTcd w'ith thrfio feet of snow, which melt* in the middle of Hatch* 
The people then isaue from their long confinement, and fiud the fields 
green ’nuth coni, and tho plain covered with floweru which last only a 
few days. The Dliiuato i* then geuin), but oven in July the heat is not 
oppressive. Except tho |«nodical snow, rain aoldom fall*. This has 
retarded tho dcoompositioti of tho recks and tho fortaatiou of soil i but 
the tiuiomayconfidcntB'he ptodictod, w'hou much of tho limestone, slate, 
aud trap, shall bavo cruuiblod to powJor, and the larrou plains turned 
into forest or tuoadow*. 

These ideas are confirmed by tho fact that tho Jadnin rangOT whose 
height and situation intoreopt much of tho moisture destined for tho 
plains, thus contributing to the dryness of thoir dimato, is well covered 
with soil and sprinklcil with trees ; while hill* of tho same fortnatiou, 
but placed in its lec, have scartoly soil enough for shrubs a foot high. 
Tho rocks here splinter by frost, not crumble by rain; their general 
appearance is u precipitous crest, with a base of angular dobria, at first 
waving in hUlockSj. and thou sinking in a long pntlo slope to the plain* 
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Thesflo Blot>c« are scattcml witli * thin, low, camel shrub called “ Tirhba,'* 
abd haYD many HubtCirranean spriDgs^ By sonio strange method the 
Afghans dfecovered where the springs were situated, and digging down 
to ihom formed wells; but wolltt are emptied by mechonienl labour, and 
the Afghonji by great labour have dng subternuniian galleries from the 
springs to the valley lower down ; these galierjes having a small slope, 
the water ponra tbroagb them, and the ivoUa thiie emptying themselves 
are called Kartfz.* Wliero the ivater issues rrom the ground is a fort 
with a few aeres of com and lucemc. 

The general landscape is a brown stou}' moor bounded by distant hills, 
whose bluek rocky tops and shelving sides I have already noticed j some¬ 
times a diminutive fortoud its patch ef cultivation look like green specks 
in the large waste ; sometimes forty or fifty are in view at onco, but they 
never hide the naked plain, and the general as{»eci: is one ef desolation. 
At Ghazni 1 observed that the wind during the day w'oa eonstantiv 
from the south. 3t may perhaps bo aocounted for by the fact that tbo 
trade winds tending to accumulate at the equator all tlie air of the 
globe, an upper current tourards the poles is absolutely necessary. The 
altitude of Obaz.ni may bring it into these currents* At ^lussoorio 
there is a gnmt preponderance of the south or Dooti breeze; but the 
theory requires mom confirmation* 

Tho Jftdrjn range mu* N.N.E. It is the chief of the Snliman chain, 
I saw it in tlie distance overhanging Gardez and joining the iMicbolga 
hills, tho last spurs ef the Sufed Xoh* It is named, after the wild 
Judrans, who occupy its eastern slope*. To tho south it in penetrated 
by tho dlfUcuIt Pasd of Palin, and continued under various names to 
Eonsk and Sorgo; from thcuca jkassing ibo lake it goes south, skirting 
the Tokhi and Jletaki country, and apparently ends near Quetta* All 
the streams of its enstcru slope force their wwy lo the Indus, showing 
that no inlormcdiate range is bo high or continuous ; indeed, standing 
on ground 300D feet above the soo, it may fairly bo presumed os higher 
than tho Tatbt-i-iiulimQu; a rough method made it 4000 feet a^vo 
the ]>lain. It throws out bmnehes which shelter tho Turie, Jujis, 
and other hill tribes, and direct tho streams of Kuram, Kundar, and 
Goinal. 1 am at present unoortoiu whether the Wa^iri hills are a rungo 
running between tho Throne of Solomon and the Jodriln Me on tains, or 
are the spurs and oRkets of the latter; another Journey would settle the 
point. From Gardez to where I passed it in Sargo, this range is 
tolorubly wooded; its i>cak and eastern face ora coveted witli pines, 
and its lower parts w'ith trees, whooci Pashtu names 1 (an give, but not 
a botanical d(»criptiom Tho Sbne has un eatable bony ; thct Zrilg " 
on Piccllent gum, sometimes exported to Jluitun; the '^Ktnyo" ia 
much praised im a remedy for woimda; the <*Khflng "J^ furnishes w ood 

* KnTVK. a Penian woal mpantaj; cnjul or chanDf'l,*—Ei». 

t FtlatiiriJi'''Qr Sir. Vigiw*—Eu. 
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forl) 0 'V 8 ; tbo AdzQ 7 H!i ” givea ont ft pungent oil j but tbo ** MftiiSKb- 
piup, vhosa fruit is tbo tliilgoza, La tito intret important, iii* whole triW 
live on the uut. w’^bich is like an uliuoucl tninU'd with tar- Tbo 
principal rook ie oluy BlatOj diivpiug -tiV’ to the eastd rurallel to this 
groat inountaiii is the Hazsirnow' or Gbafikobt a ridge about 25DQ foot 
above the plaiut bare and rugged in iti aapoet. 

Ala'-koli is the peak of a iii,ouiitain siniihir to tho Tbazamcnrr. oti 
which it abnls to the east, niuhirig westwaril to Ghazni and croaaod by 
the Kabul road at tlio defile of Tang4^her, Oti a low spur of i t, the 
Koh'i’Tfttbt, some tkousatid Gbilzis ^vere put to flight the day Ijoforo 
wo took Ghazni^ 

Between the last two ranges is Kharwar, an elevated borren district, 
thinly inhabited by Andcre and SHiiliaka. To Uio north Kharwar openn 
tin tbo fertile valley of Logar; to Gio west it oommandB tlie Kabul 
road: to the cast it is entered from tlio Drang I'asa from 55iirmiil; and 
on the couth by the Kobat Tags from Slulgar, The Zintig Pa«a is 
between the two. Of lbe»o 1 understand the iJtnng is the best, Iteing 
pasgablo for pamels. The central situation of Kharwar makes it ft 
favourito haunt of robboTB, aji they have on all sidcfl a an re retreat. 
Tbo country is dry and poor, guns could not easily creea it. and troops 
would find little forage. Takri is a rtxrky ridge about lOOO feet ftbovo 
the plain j it ia IS miles long, attop iu the centie^ but easily pnsaod at 
eitlior end- Tbo range continues with intervals lhrough Spiuaak and 
Jaruk-lyina, the hills l»ing of precisely tho fiftina ebatacter, and then may 
lie traced in tho rocky isolated [lealLs of Xnnai GhunJ, Zizhgai, Khwaja 
llilal, and Jjy Kni- On llio wci^tem baso of Jarak-kaiift la a lower 
ridge, evidently of contenijiorajy' origin : and on its eastcni side a 
chain of rounded billock:S fenued of itg debris, and callcil in the north 
Kliarbin, in tho fiqutU Gazdara. This is csontinued on a larger scnlo in 
Zhem. ft nx^ky peak, surroiiuded by miliiA of liillocka and finally sinking 
into the Ab-i-lbtidnU T^ke+ Girdauai is tho laiit of a range running 
from near Kandahar along tho south-east bank of tbo Tamak s it lias, as 
usual, a rooky top and base of hillocks, with a pnisa evon' five or sis miles. 
Befomo it bs hid by tho high land of Ghazni, its continnatiou may bo 
traced in tho disjoined ridge of Karghana, which has a few jieaks of 
rock rising above a long accent of moorland. 

Tho river of Ghazni has been traowl to tlie city. It pnjsiSCS between 
tihilgar aucl Nani, sending oG" many irrigation cutR. till tho w'Bter. after 
ten or twelve miles, bcciKues much less, and its banks too steep. If nezt 
runs west of Pannilh and Khwaja IJilal between iJn Kni and Ab-band ; 
in this dcfiotato tract it is strongly impregnated with salt, and fftlls into 
tho Ab-i-Istiuluh Lake, A curious ciroumsUnce occurs: the flsht brought 
bj* the strcum fruui the upper parts, on entering the salt part sicken and 
die; they,may be taken Ity tho hand in all stages of illm-ss. 

The next feculer of tho lake is tho Jilga or Snrkhrud, which, rialng 
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in Gardozand MichulgOi^ flows t1irough tUo whole of ZurmuL Jiud prissing 
through Sardih joins the Gbasmi river opiwftito MoshnkL At bardih it 
hes ])cr|»i^iii:licnlar banks 15 feet deep, ctit into hotd clay ; tho ^treatu wus 
1 foot deep and ^0 foot f in spring i t is barely fordnble. In the 
lower part of ito eonrso it i# not wwd for irrigotion* A third fttroani is tho 
Palttt, w'hioh rises in the [niss of that iiunie, and runs thrctugh KAttawuz 
to tho lake ^ in its coursEi' it becomes sUgbtly brackiRh; its banks are 
never above four foot higb^its dimciisionfl thoeo of tbo JUga. A very 
suitUl stream runs, into tho lako from tbo Turkani Xawafa, a few milosof 
which it draioB, 

The Afghans insisted that tho water runs out of tho lake through this 
stream, j they mnst kave been trv'ing to deceive me, as the stmam would 
run further to tlio south or also form a noiv lake, and also such o drain 
would prevent tho lake riHing in its level during spring, tho proofs of 
which arc very evident in tho nowly driEid hanks of clay all found its 
chonuel. As wo passed tlio greatetit t>artof the Ah-i-lstadah by night, I 
cannot answer for its exact figure, but am not far wrong in eatiniatlng it 
st 17 jnilea broad and 15 long j its depth, £ Understand, ia veiy trifling, 
probably not alwve 12 feet in the eentro i it is bounded by a gently 
shelving margin of naked clay; not a troo is in sights or a blude of gntss, 
and hardly a fort; the blue hills in the dietaneo make it look rnoro lonely 
Ktilb There woro sovcml largo flights of ehikor and rock pigeon * 
but wo lookwl in vain for the m^uiads of >vntOT-fowl which tho Emperor 
Baber declafes give its blue waters a red appcjaranpo j tho only iustance 
I have detected of orienhd oiaggeration in his book. Its wasters ate as 
salt os brine; 1 think, with soda, but hud no testa, 

Shilgar in included l>etw'pon tbe Ala-koh and Takri ranges and the 
river of Glmmi, The population axe Anders, w'ith tho exception of the 
Tajik viUftgea, Bakmak and Ikdiat, each of about 150 hauses. It con- 
tsins about 1140 square utiles, and I cstimatu its pcpulatian at 20.000. 
d’ho western |»aTt, well cidtivatcd with wheat, barley, lucerne, and elavcr. 
partly auppliea Ghazni ; tho ounntry ts flat and easily j^iosocd iu all 
dircctioiLS ; water is abundant, and trootvi ’ivuuld bo well sappUeil. These 
estimates of popnlation were made from lists of the number of the forts 
and watoT-Diillfl os given by tho Afghans, and are to be looked on as 
mere approximations. Zannul is a valley 40 miles long and 2D broad ; 
in its northern part is the Tajik village of Gardez, niimljering perhaps 
250 houses. Between that place and Koliklgn the inbabitiiuts are 
Aliinedzals anti All Kho1fl» Tho mountains on each aide famish mauT 
karezoa, and occasionally a lino of forts parallel to their bases: a third 
lino follow's for some milea the course of tho river, by which its fields 
are watered ; Kelolgu is a Tajik village of 200 houses. From thciieo the 
western line efforts as fur as Sardoh belongs to the Anders, and the ensteru, 
which is more nnmerous, to tho Suliman Kheltf. Tho roots or spurn 
of Hio Jadrun Hountams shelter a few hundred families of wondering 
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shcphctJe aiitl roblxjrs; tbo i»opnlatioii Ittaliotit 40^€00. From Gardoii: m 
good road gtJCti by liOgar to Kabul and a MOtt) ilifticult ono liy Michelga 
to dttliilabad ; the valley i« passable for artilleiry in all wakr. 

foragPi and gram abnndatit. Tlie road from Ghariii to Koltdgti ta vorj' 
easy m far m Killa Daiilat Klmii, from theneo it crotses two low hilla, and 
%^'indB ikiuong ta>me small ravines cauHod by tho water from the cast of 
Sbilgnr falling into ZiitmnL Theae would give a little work to the 
pioncera. but I think they might be avoided by keeping to tho north of 
my nmtd. The viddo space marked Dana m a plain inlmbitol by SohtdcHt 
nnd the entrance to the paaa of the Kuiani river and to the coimtrj of 
tho Jojia. Tho Puss of the Pnltu is said to 1» difScult, and leads among 
craggy mountains to tho Kharoti ooiiutry and tho stauree of the 11 wo 
Gomal at Slwrkaeha : tho country is iKipTOgTiated with aalt, Sardih 
is u tifirrow strip bctiiveoti tlio lower cad of tho Takri and tho 
hill Spiuaak. It hkia. seven or eight forts of Anders oomprising 
aljoiit 1000 aoula. The ground iit covered with tamarisk buahea, and 
cut up by ravinea tiianing into tho Jilgn, I loro are the remains of ft 
dum crtxjtod by Mahmud, but now commonly a» 5 cribod to tho prophet 
All: its object was to irrigate the land by means of ilio.Tilga, Opposite 
Mursal tbcrc is an easy into ShiLgar ever the low end of J’akri j 
there are others lower down; ft guide can show soveral t^ftsy passages 
through the mvinw. 

3Ielaiiai and Joga are elustors of forts of Andeia included in the 
Shilgar districL dTio roftds from them to Pannnh wo over aa easy plain* 

Paanrdi and 3Mbolagb are little districts of Anders, toother con¬ 
taining aljont lOOO souls. The road here wdnds among hillocks, but 
has no auriomt difficulty. Supplies for a small force could be obtained 
ut Panurdi. Among the hillocks are camps of ehepherds and Lohani 
uicrehaDts who eniigrato in winter. Mnlla Khol, Alisher Khcl, nnd 
Zizhgai, art? inhabited by Anders and Tarukkis mixcd^ The country is 
uorr even barer than before, and is a series of low swells end hollows; 
water is found near the forts, hut supplies bto sfarec* At Shinhiili a 
i^pring of water issues from a hillock, and ia iho usual scat of a pustoSTil 
khclj at AKhlan there are two forks witli twenty familietf. Tho ground 
IS now completely void of brushwood, and saltj no supplies could Imj 
ubtained ; the road is em^y, and pnralluli to tho Obatni stream now floii' iTig 
sluggishly between steep liankK. Dila is ft fort of Khudazais with a few 
fEunilics, a strip of miltivation, and a well of good water; another fort 
of tho same tribe ie nearer the lake* During tho night march to 3Iaumir 
Korez, the shepherds^ fiiios were all wo sftw* They tantalised ns greatly 
as far ae 15 miles—they fiecaiod always close in front. At that place 
w6 saw tho Isfll of tho Tarakkitt' ftvo or six fork of tho Khibe Khel, 
From thence we marched among hillocks to Forozai, the boumlary 

• The Shei Onmul of Mr. Tisaa TJio oilier brwicli it caJltd Kcna; Fhcl meaning 
right, and Kcna ]i R,—Ej». 
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of tlio TokhiB^ ti& ftijppUeB except ’W'liter und camol forage coaid be 
procaretk 

(From this place to Barik Kiel* I was constantly Mcnpioul by wy 
field datiee, and conld only take occasional obwervatioua; tbis part must 
be taken with leas oonfidence, but tko Bombay army having passed 
leisurely along, can csurect me where I am ^irong.) 

For ninu milea the road lies among difificuU hillocks as £aj as a spring 
of water, from thence we get into tbo Tarkani Nawih f (“Xawih*’ is 
a plain), an open plain, well cultivated by tlie Tokbis and llotakis in 
the south, and the Tarakkls in the north-east. 

After passing li ve forts, we arrived at Killa Abdiiiuhinun, the fort of 
ibe Khan of the Fokhis; tbis was a st^uare of 120 yards with a mud wall 
6 feet thick and 24 feet high, uitb largo towets at each angle, and in the 
centre of each face ti ditch bml been dug and partially filled. Some year?; 
before, this fort bad succe^fully resisted ull the troops of tho king. 
After blowing up the place W'O marohed 20 miles through a tolerably 
wcU-oultivatei:! part of the nawah, or ** plain," and passing near the fort 
of the Khan of the Tarakkie, and a village called Lolezai of the same trilic, 
wo reached Barik Khcl. The nawah has on tlie west, the Rozanoi and 
Sarriiri Sokhta or “Hakhtn'’ hills, dividing it from Sirmagba, inliabited 
by the Muhanimadzui Tokbis, and from the plain of tho Taiakkis. 
Tlieae bills are alwut 1000 foot high, but not very steep. In the last the 
prolcngalion of Shinkai divides it from ’SVazikhwah, a hilly district of 
tho Suliinan Khols, and fioni Alitagh, a fine valley of the Shamalzai- 
Tokbis. To the south is the ^Tariif and the valley of the Arghesao, 
From Barik Kbel to Mir Gho^ib, the beginning of Warikhwab, is 
about 20 miles, the road lying among barren bills, but, I believe, pass¬ 
able for gnnfi. Mir GLo^sab has four families and a spring of w'ater. 
Tho inhabitants are Nossir Suiiinan Kbels. Tho chief woe usually 
called tho bocanso bo was both father-in-law and nnelo to 

Koban Dil Khan. Ho bad a fort with good, thick walls, kigo towers, 
and a ditch, yet ho would not stand an assault, but fiod at our approach, 
taking with him two Mnshirs4 of his tribe- 

Returning from Mansur Karez, wo passed an open plain to Kilhi 
ArebcgL Tho Arzbogi was aakl to be good and kind, yot every one know 
Jiim to bo a notorious robber. GiJan, JInkkur, and Oba aro fertile dis¬ 
tricts, inhabited by Torakkis and a few Ihimnis. Water was every- 
whore abundant, and tliq road a level plain. Setwet n ^lahmnd and 
Rozanai all tho forts aro mined except Tialam Plyarl Khal and Habib- 
nlla. Three miles to the west were mamy forts, which E pass over, 
becanse they have been closely snrveyed by Lieutenants Anderson and 
Dnmnd of tho Kiigiueers, From Roza uni to Jamiarl are fifteen forts 

“ li.iri'k In liicat UroadfQot'i iwtcaJ Bam Khel on wtno of Iho [nn|M. 
t " Nftww ** In Miogregw** * Central Aala'; an enrr, I ^icaniat, ibr XavKh, vhkh 
rMniu a iTiicl or 5Latrict—I'k. 

+ mtoDI cy«r, coqucUlor—Ki‘. 
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with excc^llent cultivadod^ the road gDod^ nnd water and RnppUcR 
abumjimt. Kambagh Ilih bccin previ^nfily nLCDtioDcd; Moahaki and 
Nani are liko Kozanai and Jaiumd * Moniiaki U iutiabited by Andfira. 

Glinsut haa 900 inhabited houEjea^ which, at fiva to each, honee. ivill 
» population of 4500 pinions. To this may l>ei added 1000 for 
gjuTiBoii and camp followcrB. There arc generaU)^ al) 0 iit 300 KarAraBt 
who come td gat labonr^ or to soli their wool and hair clothu t ah90 
about 150 Hindu familieii, the luoncj-leuders and tmnkeia of the place. 
They am rcqnirod to wear tight troaaora, irutcad of Iddsc ones,, and a 
black tap for a turban^ and to pay a aumll tax an luddels. For these 
concasaions they rocciTc protection and even consi deration, and are 
allowed to pmetiae their idolatrieH in jMHrret; their Btmnge dreai^ and 
dirty Iiahits are very nnliko the HlndiiB of India, but they are Btill 
the same quiet, money-making pei:ip1i>. 

The rest of the inhabitants are Tyiki^^ as am alei> the iwoplo of the 
Imct bounded on the north by the TiVanlaks and on the aouth by Nani, 
and included between the Ghazni river imd Uazam Mountains^ The 
origin of tho Tajiks is doubtfal, becanse they are derived from several 
sonnees. Tlioso of Kandahar and GjTLshk» witii flowing benrdB and largo 
black eyes, are probably of Persian descent. At Ghazid, tho small and 
sometimes grey eyoSh and tho benrd generally scanty, indicato a Tartar 
laeo, and when we reflect cm the d 3 'uaBty of Mahmud, nnd. tho Turks, 
and Moguls establisheil bore ly Baber, ive must expect to And the 
remains of tho powerful tribes which once mletl the country. To this 
day they are often called Moguls j and the proverb of Turk and Tajik " 
is common in Asia. Kxchisivo of tliofo near Ghazni, the village^ of 
llakmak,* Bobat, Kolalgn, ttnd Ganlcz, numbering perhaps 4000 sou Is, 
have boon already mentioned. 

Between them and the Afglians exists an enmity, perhaps tho offoct 
of ancient wars, ond tending much to diminish their nmubors. Thirty 
jcars ago there were seven forts near Nani tniirotindc^l by cultivation 
and gardens, which were entirely destroyed b_v the Ghilzis during tho 
troubles ending In tho cxpnlKion of Shah Shnjali; Nani and Karabaghi 
csc^ipod with tho total dcslniction of their vinoyartls and oicbarda which 
had la'cn raised by the labour of generations, and have never bcea 
attempted to bo rojtlaccd. The old men. told mo with regret of the days 
when every* man tat under bio own vine* Thhs feud has materially 
infliienoed their character. Finding that they cannot opjiooo force to 
their ouet!iie.<i, they' seldom cany arms, and am inlinbitanta of cities, 
liecaneo they dare not venture out into tho country* Seeing also their 
laud circTinisoribed bj* coastant encroachment, the_v have made the moEt 
of the remainder by' skilful cultivation, making irrigation canals and 
laborious karcKca. In the iMizanr they are active, energetic w'orkmen in 
all tl to Usual trades of the city* Thej*^ effect b}' fraud or policy what 
an Afghan would attempt by open force, and having something of tho 

* Or Rrti mat.—E d. 
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Fcr^bn ’wit and politoii<«^ Uioj" vvnt thoir spleen in a thousand johos 
on iheir Afghan oppressois. 

Wliilc I a'ns at Ghazni thero wem eevDml in^nces of men killed in 
their fields view of thoir 'K'allE, This state of things ntakoti tlio 

people of the town ignorant of the very hilla thej see froni their citadel: 
they always spoke of their immediate nelgbboKiTS, the Anders, as a set 
of murderoufl villains iniHtcad of the quietest GhiLzis 1 over isaw. 
Daring spring they are eoniitnntly coon pied in their fields and garJens, 
a sucoesaion of good crops and fine fruit is tho result. In May and 
June tlio people almost live on mulberries; they even dry them and 
grind them into flour for w-iutor* Thou apricots, peaches, plnma, 
grapes, mdons, pears and apples, of good quality, oonio in hy tnms^ 
1 think tlmt a garden at Ohazni is more nseful than a farm, im exeecd- 
inglj' cheap la the fruit; and for six montlis bread and fm|t is their 
principal food. Towards autumn every one is busy salting long strips 
of innttomnnd in making cheese and kuriit,* or drying fruit; largo 
Stacks of bmshwool are collected for firewood, and of Incemo hay for 
the cattle. These pTcpivration& are liordlj eomploted when snow Galls 
and confines every man to hie hense. They rvprescint this state as 
misertibl'e, their only amnsement sitting in the sun on the top of the 
house, or crawling to tho mosque to hoar tko nows. It may bo easily 
conceived that in a country' without glass windows, and where the fnel 
gives out much smoke and but little heat, the time of fr^t is nnplenaant. 
To them a coal-mine would bo more valuable than diamonds. In March 
the thaw sends them back to their gardens and fields. 

Dost Mnbammad fermorly proteoted the Tajiks well, till of bite vtanrH 
pressed by the iJikhis he kept up an army larger than his revennes conld 
bear; to effect this he exaoCcd to the utmost from the Tajiks, and tbo 
tribes who obeyed him. On tho nows of tho approach of our nmiy the 
men of Gbaani had to work at tho fortificatiom*, and without pa_v ; grain 
and forago for tlio country w'cro tti.ken wherever they could bo found, 
aud tho nnlusppy oivnera had to cany thorn to tho store-rooms on their 
hocks; the tribute of three 3 'oars w'os levied at once; and the fmit- 
trees too near iho walls were cut down. Enlightened people tBpclling a 
uatiunnl enemy would grumble at siicb tneasures; hut tbo Tajiks Kiaw 
nothing but Dost Muhanunad's ambitten to keep the throne at their 
expense; their constant prayer waa, “ Oh Gfd ! ntako Dost Muhammad 
poor, for he has mCniHl n$/' While the GhilEis ivere arming to opposB 
na, tho Tajiks from Nani to Ghazni wJehod us God speed. They (u-e 
somewhat nufortunate, however, in their new fricndB, as about 200 of 
them wero unav'Oidahlj killed in the storming, leaving a blank in many a 
family; at first the)* grieved bitterly, for their iLffcctions are strong; 
Init iu a few day's they wiped their ey^^tt, come out of their hiding 
places, thronged tho bazaar, and wore oa merry ns ever. 

’ KClKi^ ilricd tnilk or eiml, bc^< nciti.", p. 35C-— iFn. 
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The Gi[n.z]s>* 

Tho GliilssiR sio diviiled itito «ovtn great tribe* : tlic IIotakiB ami 
Tokhia liTiDg iii the diatrict ftioin ^farii to ito north i-al of Turtini- 
nawali; tho Tarakkla froniGilBn and Laloxai to Karabagh ; the Andori» 
inhabiting Shilgar, Dihaai^ part of Zrirtniil and Pannah, the Suhaka;^ ia 
Khar^var, Darra and Paghman^ the Ali Xhol settled in tho nortli-coBt 
of Zunnul and the Enrroundiiig paatnrcB, and lastly the Suliman Kbd 
poasemiug half of Zurmhlj all Katta’^rnz. Mommai and WEizikhwali/ 
while thoir shepheftlft are found from Kattawax to near Gliwalari j this 
last tribe ia not overrated at even 10,0&0 fainilics^ bnt tho rest may bo 
takvti at Mr* Elphinstone^s estimate bringing the whole Ghilzi moe to 
about lOO^OOO liotises. 

They aro first heard of as inhabiting the Suliman miigo, living more 
by pasture than agricnlttire. The Du ranis aro probably from tho 
HoTam Mountains* In tho beginning of tho eighteenth ccntuiy the 
Ghilzls overran Persia and took tho capital; but not cnlightonod 
and combined, they could not keep their conquesta, and wero drivou by 
Nftdir^ firet out of Persia, and then from Kandahar to near thoir present 
seats, Ahmed Shall comploted what Nadir had begun, and excepting a 
tumulticous attempt to wrest tho erowii from Dost Muhaniiual, they have 
been pretty quiet though not obedient. 

Shababudin Khan of tlio Tokhia efitahlbhed twenty-five years ngo a 
kind of rule from Kckt-i-Ghilzi to Kattawaz; ho levied taxes on 
travellers and merchiintSt and pluuderoA tho tril)ca who oppoaed him. 
Ho is represonted os a tall, stout man, kind and hospitable at homo, but 
liarsh and oppreseivo abroad. After his death, hia eon Abduralinian, 
in connection with Gnl Muhammad Khan of tho Ilotakis, and heir of 
tho Gbilii mouareh, carried on the same system* Tho 3Iama of 
tVaiikiiwab tiuiiidly joined them j tho Khan of tho Tarokkis was tho 
qaiotciit and best of the Ghllxl ebjufa. The buliman Kliel have no 
re^roJar head, but Mohtar Musa Khan had iiiflnenco enough lo lead 
fonnidublo parties to a foray. Tlio Anders and Tarakkis generally 
submitted to Dost iluhammad and seldom plundered. 

Tho Ghi]zisneither dwell in citifti nor practiBo any handicraft trade, 
but procUTO their living by agrieulturo or oa sliopUerds. Their country^ 
witbimt tho heat and rains of Indio, requires iiioro for a liarvest than 
Bcratehing tho soil nul scattering the seed. Necessity has forced thorn 
to make irrigation cauats from the rivera. and karezes from ovory 
spring* They ore rewarded for their toil by good crops and neat farms; 
unlike tho Tajiks, tlicy cultivate no fniit, but occasionftliy melons; bnt 
the wheat for tlicir otvd food, and barley, hioeme, and clover for the 
tattle, arc of excellent qualiSy. These are grown only for homo coii- 


vot. 1* 
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Hnmptlon; mfulJef mnt'lt produced to barter for dotli to tlie trading 

tribcii* ' I A 

TliD fieMs buloiig to the head of the familyt w'ho seven or eight 

lioUKM cf relatjoijy inhabits a little fort above this cnltivation. The 
fort is an enclosure of 40 or 50 yards sq^nare ; tho mud wall is tUroo 
feet tliicli below and one at top; at each angle is a round tower with 
loep-holee. Thu houses aru generally nine feet high and about 1 2 feet 
sqnare, the waUh of iiiud, and the roofd of bmsbw ood Inirdles covered 
with clay. The doors are ^vry fjiunlh as wood make them ia sctirw. 
The houaea bving generally bdilt ronnd the fart, the roofs serve as a 
raroprt from whence a kiop'holo fin? is brought to bear on the country ; 
the Jiptice in the oentre eorves for cattle, and the towers for alorehou^ 
of fornge and grain. These forts arc intended to keep olf ineiaics 
without cannon or scaling luddera. and they answer the pnri?^ simply 
and welh The chiefs iilroady mentioned had thickened their walls to 
8 or 10 feet and dug ditebos, among Afghans u sum indication that they 
meant to rebel, 

A largo pmportion cf the Sulinuin Kliel and some othem are 
pjistOTBl; they liv^o in rttdo tents, in ado cf two rough poles feitpportwl by 
hair repea, on which they hang coarse blankets cf their own maklog¬ 
in these the Ahmad-Juiis elcwly migrate from near Jalahiljcd in the 
winter to Speg* and Allainur in spring and Ziimiul m summer. alwajK 
enjoying a temporato climate; others go parallel to the course cf the 
Gomal as far as Wann and the Prirak, E«ch family posst^^s its oivn 
flock and n few catnelH, the tout already descributh and two or tlireo 
cooking pot® and wooden bowls, with a few sacks of flour* When aevctnl 
families move nnd live in concert, they form a " Klicl/’ While the mcii 
watch iho flocks with arms by their aideri, tJic women make kiiriit* ftud 
cheeeo for winter, butter-milk and bread for the tlrtily coimtimption. On 
tbo march they help to load tUo ctimela and pack the tenie; they are 
dot«ntly dressed in ft brown petticoat ftud veil, but Kcldom wwer their 
face nulesa impudently etmrod ot* Their features nte regular but stuuo- 
what raascuUne, ftnd their figures tall and good; thoy marry Into and 
kccii their looks a long time- The father of a young man who wants a 
wife, proposes for his son to tho bride’s father, provionsly feeling his 
way carefully 1 as a Tofmtftl may cause a fend; thou ensues ft long socne 
of bargaining, at last ended by m agrocmeut that the bridegroom shiiil 
give a feast, and certain presents of clothes, sheep, nnd cattle; this is 
not a bargain for the girl, but to satiafy tho neighbours that her friends 
will nat give her to a beggar: tho eipemw of a niarrittge i« about 
100 rujicca in the poorclftsaes, hence meii are often So or 40 anti gen (’rally 
28 or 30 years old liofore they cun ftffjrd tho moiioy. The obBtiimcy of 
the cnstoia prevents tho price being lowered, though many fathers 

• Kuriit Q Bort ordfud milk or cftftl: di.‘scrU>cd ia VuU 's ' M:irLCi Teln/ f id (riitS- a, 
vfil. i., [I, £57.—Ee. 
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would lio happjr to ^vo tlioLr dangbtoia for nothings ware they net 
Tbo desire to got iimiriod nuikee the Afglian iwjnotimEss trndo 
and often plunder. When all ia aTranged^ he ia admitted to Bee his fiancee 
once or tn'ioo (alone and at night) before the caremonj^ if the yonng 
cctiple forgot tbciiiwilvefl, it is not Imiuircd after hj her frieuidBi, but tho 
mother raten the girl soundly aud calls her a ladjiaf^j ^ but shonld the 
male relations hear of it, a bloody feud is the resolt. Tlio fear of 
death, 1 boliere, mahos them chaste in generah This enrious eustom in 
not intended to prevent jieoplo marrjiiig who did not like each other, 
os the bargain ut fixed before the lover ia adcuittod, but seems a ehildish 
experiment on tho strength of virtue under temptatiom Tho Afghans, 
onoe married, are very happy; tho woman are tnrcly beaten and oflen 
oonsnlted ; they oro fond of thoir husbands, kind to their children, and 
excellent housewives Thoir married life is tho most amiable peul of 
the Afglian character* 

Oil the approach of danger the men hastily gather thoir flocks. Lake 
post on tho hills and behind Btoneo, and fight a-ull for thoir wives and 
children. The women bring them rimmuiution, food, and water, and 
fmr^neutly fight by their sidc^ la charging some Khwajleks up a hill, 
tho womon and children threw dou-n inoesRont showeM of stones, at least 
4is formidable as the dcopplng fire of the men: wliou broken into dideront 
{parties they stick by their hnsban^hi under a clceo dto, handing them 
powder aitd liall with the greatest coolness; one or two were unfortunately 
hit. Even wlicn made prisoners, the womea exhorted tho men to dio 
like ^Afghans, and made a chief who bod promised mo to point out 
Colonel Herriug^s murdeier, ssbamed to keep bis word* 

Tboso Kh wajicks vroro ebicdy Ahmadxais, men of mioed fortunes and 
brokoa clous, without 1 amis or docks: want mudo them plimdorDTs, and 
rondeiod them so aclivo and eatcq>miiig, that thoy were the pest of tho 
emintry. If the llrat blow bo followed up, they will never roimito. 

The jiaetoral Ghilzis are all robbers when stimnlatud by Idleness or 
hunger. They sally out on foot and tanry off tho cattlo of somo weak 
tribes, or look ont for a tniToUcr on a road. There is no calcnlatiug on 
half barbarians i sometimes thoy spill his blood like water, at Olliers they 
uuly rob him. If ho is woU dresecd, they excbaiigio his fine clothes for 
their hi thy mgs, and Kortdhiiu away in the dress of a beggar; this is 
thought nothing of. Occasionally they give him a blanket when tboy 
find him miked. tTnleos stimulated by despair or to defend their families, 
the pastoml Gbilxia seldom ahow much coumgo, but hght st long 
shots and against weaker parties. If they return laden with spoil, their 
udves receive them with new affection, and tho uhildren ot\!< docked wdth 
tho plnudcr* In tbo Suliiuan range I saw several rulBaiui with their 
children and thoir horses decked out with necklaces of the new- Company's 
mpces,w'hicli as well as the ** Butki " of Bokhara aro admired for the inugo i 

* HmtjiL—K p, 
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thoro ™ no mUtiiking liow they W got them. They eeliJom cultivate 
eiope. hut procnro flour Uy bartering their surplus wool apd ghee; 
they have no weights or meflsuiea ; one shepherd settles with another how 
Tsany of his hands full eqnal a Kabul seer, or how many of some peculiar 

woodeahowL ' 

If questioned as to the intcmnl go^'oramont of his tribe, a Ghilzi 
would primps state that each family ahould obey its o^vn natural head. 
All the families of a Kbel should obey a malik, and all be obedient to a 
khan, who leads tho Ulusi troops, and is aiiswerablo for the rx vonuo, but 
should not acton imprtant biisincsa without the sanction of a “jirga 

or convocation of thooldersofatrilK. This has been generally considorotl 

the counterpart of our own feudal institnticuia, and Mr, Elphi^tono hm 
sketehed a pleasing vision by which tho Afghans might bo civilised by a 
process liko the formation of our own ooustitntion* Looking on this 
opinion as orroneons and Kablo to produce had effects if acted on, I will 
brioflF atato what seems tho dificrence. The north of Enrop was 
anciently coverad with forests, anpprtiiig a sot of hnntorft whomusthavo 
been thinly scattered and without civil institutions* Cnjsar and Tacitns 
describo them when tho forests had been partially cleared and numly 
Bocieties eatahlisbed; bnttbcintorchnngo of lands ovoty ten ycar^and the 
fnsinent migration show how recently they hewi ceased toIw himters. and 
how they bUII clung to tho roving life, \Vbilo liomo retnained atroug, 
the barbarianB were unable to extend south words. At lost, taught to W 
soldiers by many dofeata, they ovorwlielmod the Empire as soon iia it was 
intemally convulsed, but not without many fltrugglcs, which obliged tho 
hordes to submit to a king, and to inferior loaders armed with consider¬ 
able pwers. 

Wlion succes^s was complete, whole kitigdoms wcro prted among tho 
men who bad conquered thorn, tho ancient inhabitants became slaves 
attached to the soil, and gnidnally from these, and from the poorer 
l^rbariuns, tho clflases of scrfH and inferior vaosals wero fonncfh The 
rewards of lands were given with tho condition of military eervico, and 
were frcqxiontly altered in their tliBtTibatiod,bnt thoy gradnally liccamo 
horoditon'T strong ties were natumlly formed between tho nobles 
and their vosaulsi but an enonnoua distance still separated them. Tho 
barons were looked on as suprior beings, and sometiinefi ns entitled to 
tho pwer of life and death; tho king had lost much pwcr, but 
generally was able to control ihe state. 

In Central Asia it has been tliffcrcnt. The earliest oceounfe spak 
of ahopherds. sometimes predatory, wandering over wide plains in search 
cf posture, and obeying no fixed goveininent llie Arabs snd Tartars 
are to this day scarcoly altered, and the Afghans not iifiich bo. Like nil 
uomodn triboB, they have long gencologies. They say tbemselvcs that 
they -were anciently deacMinded from one msii; at all events there is 
little doubt that I hoy were once two families, not very loTge, called 
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Ttiranu and Burbatts.^ Tli{> iucroano of j>opulatLoa oluliginl tUom to nub^ 
divido, the fonnur i&to Hotakiiii and Tokhis, tlio lattor into All Kbul, 
Andcra, Taraku, Soliaks, and Sulimaii Klitfl. This latter tribo is now so 
lurgo tbat it li^ split into Kiveml oUier trJbeUt of which tho Ahmndzai 
i« tho priuoipd. Th© nanicB of Tnnin and Burhan «ro now ucarcely 
heard, Tho llotakis nr© the oldest branch of t he Ghilzis^ and tho chief 
of tho eldest family of llolakis ia considered tho king of tho whole. 
His uamo in Gul Muhammad; ho ii outlawed by (he king and a price is 
set oil his head+ Booh of tho tribes is now divided into numerons 
Khelu, and each Kbel into a few families; the natural head of each family 
is implicitly obeyed ; the oldest by descent of these hoadn of hunilios is 
nsnally, not always^ the malik of the Khcl, with a poivor but little 
olsyoiU It is nnderatQod that the head of tho senior Khel” is chief of 
(he tribe, and tho king often grants him the title of khan, lie dares 
not collect any income from his tribcj hut lives on the produce of his 
own lands ; and by appropriating by frand part of the duties on tnhdels 
and mcrohaudise, and in the obedient tribes, part of tho royal taJKoa. 
Among the eastern tribes (who are always in robelUon or rather in u 
state of indopendcxice) lie uses his influetico to head plundering eicpeditioiis 
and procure a good share in tlio a|KiiL Mia seniority in hirtli makes tho 
iVfglians pay him tho respect of an older hrotherT but nothing more. 
Ifhis character is disliked, he has not oven (hot; tho lowest of his tnbo 
oat, drink, and smoke w ith liim. In urgent danger the khan is often sot 
aside, and a Toolwashteo ” or leader is cliowm, and while the danger 
lasts is pretty well obeyed. Tho senior family of tlio Anders is tho 
Marjaii KLel; there are miults !□ it, vet there is no khan to the tribe. 
All this is vciy different from u fondot baron followed implicitly by his 
va.-?saliii, and with dcfiipotie powers, Tho institutions of the Afghans are 
in fact patriarchal. Under feudalism, legislation w’ns only for tho good 
of tho gently {Magna Ghortn, for instance, to give the barons safety) ; 
among Afghans tho king and khan have little induenco, and mootiares 
will bo good or had as they act on the peoplo at large. 

To the king an adherent of the court nscrihes unlimited power over 
the life and proporEy of bis subjects. A countiy Afghan only approves 
of a king ptnvideil ho never raises laics or intorrems ivith feuds. Thu 
wliole j^eoplo look on resistance to iases not aa a. erimo but as a virtue, 
to 1 hi admired and imitated if posriblc, like tho sympathy tho lower 
orders in England have with poachers and highwaymen. Indeed, I 
huspect that kings are an iuuovatiou among Afghans. Tho Saddozai is 
ilio senior tribe of Popalzai, and therefore of the Abdalis, who themsolvcs 
are tho older bmnch of tho ofTsprieg of Sarabon, the eldest soil of 
Ejdrt Abdul Boshitl, descended frvuu Soul, Abraham, and. Adam. 
Tills genealogj', howi.'ver absurd, has procured tho head of tho Saddozuis 
great rus^iect, which Ahmad Shah turned into a title Id the throne. Ills 
fortiiuea add ubilitlos brought him followers* his victoriea abroad an- 
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richcd tLoutr enabled bim to ooBsolidate biR iuflDence at Lome by 
givinjf many jaglure. The DntKAia, tbrmng nader tho ne w Rysiom find 
never fooling the tiitfigLt of tbo taii'si, became rapid converts Iti it j the 
Ghilicifl and olLer Afghans never liked it. 

.Hod ho remained at home Jo vying taxei^j bo would liave failed. Tho 
infinence of his nAmo and the taliite formL*d by a long reign uphold tlm 
fiystem through the timo of luB eon Tainmr j the tiurty yoarB of anarohy 
ate well known which destroyed hie iuBtitatione, foreign to the 
patriarchal government of the .^fghana and to tho genius of tho people- 
They were also vioioiis in themeelvcst becaiise resting on foteigu 
plunder. At the first cocqnoBt of the Punjab and Kashmir, tho Afghans^ 
like the Ihiglishmen in India under Clive, acquired great ivciitth. 
W hen the prorincod worn pnt under Afghan rulers, they might be 
graajnng thomKelves, bnt would not allow fho peojdo whom they 
govemeil to be iiq«ee»od at tho pleasure of their eountrymen. They 
seemed often to li'Se tlio love of their aoil and finally acttle in their 
jtrovinon, rofnaing to pay the king tribute, defeating his truops, and 
killing his taX'gathereTs in the moat approved Afghan method. 

The Ghikis had kings aleo when tlioy were conqncadng Peima, and 
wore not taivd for their supjiort. 'riioy say they hsid them before ? if 
BOi I suspect tliey were merely nominal ones. The Afghuus then appear 
to bo 4 nation of fanulies or a litCo federation of men cotmecbcHl hy 
blood, more or lees subject to tboir natural heads, and liaving thti 
patriarchal institutions nearly oompleto. The only bond of union 
Ckiaong thene societiffl is their eommon language, and descent ftom one 
stock; Gioy axe in tranEition from pastoral to agneultural life, and low 
in the scale of civilisation. They have not yet aesemhled in cities, they 
practise no tmdtfi, and tho tic* binding them to the soil are still slight. 
Lest year was a dry' ono, and the l^haks of Khajrwor, disgusted with 
scanty crops, in great numhors quitted their fields and returned to a 
pastoral Gfe; even a settled Afghan pate his wbolo idea of wealth in 
docks and herds. Thc^ ramorks apply chieBy' to the GbiM-s, hut 
with slight alterations to aJl tho Afghans. Tho Diiranis, nearly one- 
third O'f the whale, are a little more advanced; their constitutiou, as 
given by Mr. iilpliiustono, is whet was cstablishoil by' Ahmail Slmh, and 
is eallecl *■" Ahmad Shahi "; it never took root among the other tribes, 
and not coniplotely among the Duranis, w'bOi even when they do nut 
practise It, arc loud in its praise, looking on Ahmad Sliahi" as a panaceiL 
for aU evils. I may mention here that, though 1 have been somotimee 
obliged to dlGor from Mr. Elphinrtono, tho course of my inquiries 
hoe led me to a thousand proofs of tho great judgment in combining 
evidonoo and simple nuoeteDtatienB search for truth, which charactcrist' 
that writer, 

Tho only geunine institution of Gio Afghans is Paslituawnli, the 
code of tho traditional custemn of their nnocstora. Tho grand pruceiita 
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arc ho«i[>ltalitT to Htmiigcra, olictiieiico to parcDts 4nil and revenge 

for the iiijiirifis of kiudnul. Ko Jtlluflioii ia made to paying taxes and 
follotving kings> Tlicir iDjnnctioiis clearly point back to a namade state 
of society, ivhca n inan depcudod on bte iamioiliata retationa, not on lawe, 
for pFutcL'tlun, and when to rcfnao hospitality' was equivalent to nmnldi, 
'rhc'i^o precepts arc dcooly followed by the mum biirLkiiroiis tril>csi» 

Among the llnranis 1 have heard of a khan dcatroydng Iiih guesti# at a 
feast j tliia was looked on with hoiror. Amcjng the WamiH a little ehilil 
would be snfficient escort throngh the lands of the tribe, and they aru 
Wild to protect men who liavo killed their brothofs, if they wme fte 
The method of insuring safety is to sit by a mBn’fl tirenido and 
neither eat nor drink till ho promises to convey yon safoly tso any place 
you wish to reach; by the Afghan oiistooi ha must comply, and either 
go himjHelf Or send a uenr relation to prevent danger. If this ceremony 
bo neglected^ food and a pipo will he freely given, but it will depend on 
the diairaetjiir of the host whether lio dttcs not rob and morilor hie guest 
the momotit ho leaves the threshold. When they wish to rob a stronger, 
thoy cither try^ to civilly hinder hia entering the honsa, or make him i 4 it 
hcfeio he asks tor [irotcction. The Aehikzais are said to ooiiinder tho'ni^ 
fiulvcft as TolicTcd fruni all abligtdiioiii to hospitality when a guest has 
eaten his full* and to have a right to rob biro or murder him when thoy 
please. I, however, only'^ know^ one instance of tlist fooUng: unoivilisod 
men are vuiy upt to obey the letter and ovods the spirit of a ptccept, 
bnt the natural kindne«»} of Uie Afghans generally makes their hospilalitj 
sincere, and thhi rude virtue alone allows any travoUing in the country; 
it is; however, a bod system, and should be repluceil by and an 
armed force. 

On a visit of imiwttanco a «heep is killed, made into “ kababs^' on a 
ramrod, and scrvixl on cakes of leav'cwed bread. The guOBt and hk 
followem ait on tlm lieat car|a!ts, and eat aceonling to their sbition out 
of dishes—pewter or wooden bowls. The host stands beliind, preaaiug 
them refiptHitfuUy to eat. After washing tlie hands and smoking the 
chill nm, a ItorriC or camel is brought for tlio gocflt's etxcptanue. The 
horses of the stranger are all amply fed. In this manner 1 have been 
entertalmd. several times (of course not taking any present, which is 
ecisily w'luvod): the comieon pcojdo conhne their attentions to a hearty 
welcome and a profusion of their own ooiirwo fiXHl, 

The revenging TiVToiigs is the w'orat part of Pashtunwali, aod en- 
cDuruges fi’iids more than it pumshes aggrcssioiiK, Two men quarrel in 
a held, and one strikos ur w'uunds the other; tho rclatiens take it up. 
They meet on some occuaion, fight and kill a man ■ from that monieuit 
tho qiiarrtl is deadly; if of diUhient tribes and the quarrel important, 
the whoJu tribes go b> feud, fcjemi-bqrbamiiBi constantly quarrelliiig, 
have always fomls on tlieir hands. 

At pain I Lib there iirc two for of relations ivhc arts at loggerheads. 
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llie disUmce between them is only 200 yards, and on that space no ono 
ventures. They go out at opposite gates and walk straight from their 
own fort, in a lino protected by its walls from the fire of the other, till 
getting out of musket-shot they turn round to their fields. In Zurmul 
1 saw a fort shut by rolling a stone against the door instead of the usual 
heavy chain; on inquiry ns to the cause of such carelessness, the malik, 
a fine old man, with a plump, good-humoured face, stretched his arm out 
towards the line of distant forts and said, “ I have not an enemy." It was 
a pleasing exception to the rule: feuds are a system of pettj' warfare 
curried on by long shots, stealing cattle, and burning crops. Samson 
buniiug his neighbours' com acted just like an Afghan. ^\^iOu tho 
harvest is nearly ripe, neither party dare sleep. \Yhen tho enemies aro 
distant, the fend often lasts for generations; but when they are 
neighbours it becomes an intolerable nuisance. Pashtunwali devises a 
remedy, which the Afghans extol as tho acme of their civil code. This is 
to let both jiartics fight till the same number aro killed on each side, then 
their neighbours step in and effect a reconciliation called ** Nannawatt." 
The party who first draws blood is looked on as tho aggressor, whatever 
may have been his provocation; ho pays tho expense of a feast and gives 
some sheep and cloth as an atonement to the others. But in case this 
beau idral of equal justice cannot bo procured by ono party having more 
killed than the others, tho price of tho reconciliation is much higher, but 
it never exceeds a feast and a few ^drgins. These girls are not given as 
oonenbinea (which tho country Afghans seldom or never have), but are 
married and well treated. Tho expense of marriage being so heavy, to get 
90 many of their young men well married without expense is a groat 
object, and a real money eompensation. Tho other party do not like it 
however, as to give Afghan virgins without getting presents is thought 
to show want of spirit. 

A fertile source of disputes is tho right to w’ater. In Kattawaz is a 
spot called Khuui Karoz, or tho bloody spring. It has been claimed and 
stoutly contested by two tribes. One porty would occupy it and bring 
crops nearly to perfection. Then a constant skirmishing begun, on one 
side to destroy tho grain, on the other to preserve it; but the first is more 
cosily done than tho latter, and the cultivation was always laid waste. 
In these combats tho waiter was ofti’n stained wdth blood, hence its name. 
It now b»>»« not a trace of cultivation, and the water runs to w'aste in tho 
plain. 

The respect for elders is easily accounted fur. Among civilised 
l>eople, young men have tho advantages the experience of ages has given 
in l^ks; and better still, they aro early obliged to act for themselves 
and form their own character. Before the body fails %vith ago, they 
acfpiiro perhaps all they will over learn. Tho young Afghans, on the 
contrary, aro as ignorant as beasts, they know nothing but their 
genealogies and the confession of faith. Without any means of education 
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Irtit tlieir iuilividujij esperitnice, tboji" for many year?* plougk the eartli, 
and then cumimt tho Crimea and uxccs^soa I have desrcribed. By dogreea 
their wild mdepeDdont life inakca thoni rely on tbeirown judgment, and 
giveti them an acq^uaintance with human nature, at least in ita Afghan 
form. As they got old they are ctinstantly einiilci3'ed about reconeiUng 
fenda or arranging murriageay in whicdi they havo to reason with some, 
flatter others, and browbeat a third ; their fine elimato and tociYiorato 
habits presen'O their faeultieafor a long time. Tliaj" aro much auperiur 
to the young or middle-aged men. atid aro reHi>ectetl accordingly. In all 
half-barbarons countric« the same resjKflt for the old men is observed. 
Sliarttt, whidi was about the Afghan Btatidanl, preferred the feuling lanch 
longer than Athena, adhere education, assembites, and debates made the 
mind be quiekor fotmixl. Paahtnnwnli, a coda good enough for w^andor- 
jng Rbephexds, w](Cij land and water wore abundant for all, tended to 
foster tho best virtues of barluorians, and probably produced a simple, 
hospitable, and spirited race; it has not kept pace with the increase of 
population, and tho ehaugo from a pastoral to a settled life ; ha>*ing con¬ 
ducted tho Afghans to a. certain pitch, it should nou" bo thrown aside for 
a better aj’Btoin, Its preisent iuflucnoo on. the Afghan cbaractor is kid. 
These feuds cannot bo carried on without falaebood, treachery, and mean¬ 
ness, and their skulking guerilla warfare is not favourable to courage. 
The hospihility daily tends to a more worthless form. All this is very 
obscn-able in the Ghiizi country. 

Zurmul and Eattawai, be^^ond the [Kjwer of Dost Sfuhammnd, pay 
taxes neither to him nor to any one else. Tlioy gave Best Muhammad 
a few enmu].^, hut no taxes like the Anders. Sometirrics they killed tho 
people who came for the camels. The wholo produce of their land was 
turned tc tln.ur own sup^Hirt, and it was notorious that, in tho mtorvals 
of cultivation, they tK^mrod the neighbouring coiintrjv Ikit'g 
nothing, and bringing bn,ck horses, camels, bulloelcis and cloth, to 
increase their stock j their very imploments of husbandrj" were a tribute 
in seme coses horn the Eharotis^ Tho noil is fertile and water plontj'. 

According to tho most approved Paahiimwah, every man dofeiidoil 
himsolf and do&Ciil his neighbours. A country' exempted fb>ui tho luxes 
which impede the iucr&Jiao of capital, and getting so much now stock 
for nothing, might be expected to be flourishing. But I lound forts in 
ruins, karezes drying up, laud ceasing to bo cultivated, aud tribra ro- 
tuming to pairturagc. Every man distrusted hia neighbour, or was at 
open feud with him. ll is Uio custom of the country to throw a heap of 
stones over a murdered traveller. In tho ravine leading from ShilgnT 
lo Zfirmiil tho frequency of these lienps w'as Bickeojiig. In manj' cases 
they were at the cloj=cd end of the ravines, showing how the poor 
travellers bad nm as far as possible and then been hewn down. Such was 
ZQraiul and Ealtnwaz. The Anders and Torakkis hnvo not so fine a 
c»untri\ Tht\v eomplainer! bitterli" that Bcjst Muhammad had raised tUu 
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prioo frctui 10 to 22 mpces on every kharmir of m«ad (800 Ilia,) (maaii 
£« feiiippUeei for troops often oomnmtcd for nioney)^ and thnt took clotli 
at only 10 yards for a rupee, the uaarket price* Yet tlioir fields wero 
more thriving^, oud thcmsclvca more comfortablo, tliuu the Snlinian IQieL 
They aocomttod for this oveiy way but the right one—^that in rettini for 
this tribute they bad been partly protected, atid feuds mueb diminished ; 
these complaints of tlieirs must be taken In part, as Afgliaus will cry 
ont when they pay taxes* Kotbing but tho dread of an armed foroo 
over makes them submit* ' 

In Kattawaz, Akbtar Muhammad, dbief of the Jalalzais, told lue bo 
ivas aindd to ride across the valley alone* His, story illnatratos the 
subject. His lather Taj Khan beaded the whole triLH5B, and partly' by 
his own hand, partly by plunder, made himself a man of great ini^ 
[lortuncc. ^Vheu he died, his sou, wbo is a gDod-looklog young man 
with rather a good churucter, attempted to carry on the system, but bis 
youugcir brothers daimed their share in the jiatrimonbl estate, and 
with the land took many uf the Ulusi. Akhtar Muhammad cunid not 
theik kisithstand his enemies, and is in jgreat poverty* Tbongb res|>eebxl 
by his triUs he scarcelj' gets 300 rupees & year. 

The people of Kattawoa, with nil their discord, have united more 
than oueo. iSome years ago, a son of Bosjt ^[uhairtinad, Af/jd Kliiin, tried 
to reduce Kurmul t his troops iienetiatocl by Kelnlgti aloug the wostom 
line of forts of the Andets. Some he destroyed, others he passed } bu t 
at A'aisihkcl be was met by nearly all KuttawaZj'and was defeated. Again, 
when our anuy approached Ghuani the Sulinmn Kbel, allured hy n>|korts 
of our wealth and effeminacy (timy said w^o wore Hindustani sheep 
coming for slaughter) Eind exdted hy Doat ^[uhamlnlad speaking of tho 
Nang - da' Fushtonch (Afghan honour) and the mnllalis promising 
heaven to those killed by infidela, they came In a tnmultuous rush 
from all quarters i but the head of the throng being promptly charged, 
the whole ilbqkerserl* Again, when the force with Captedn Qiiimm 
arrived at MUh Khol, many of the triboB burned their grain and forage 
to prevent us entering Kattawass, and wo had to go round by Pannah 
and Asblaii* 

As an instance of a fomy, I exlraci from my journal au aocount of 
Ililibtur Musa's cbniiao, 

Mihtar Aliitia is the son of A'aliui Khan and bond of tlio Sultan 
Khel (of Sulimon Ehcl). Ho ia a shrewd, plausible man, and lias nequirod 
tuuio influence than any other man of £ho tribe, and us he bos an Ulus 
of his own, he is a formidable enemy* In want of ucime live stock, a 
few yetira ago^ bo despatebeU his family drummer to every Kbel in 
Kattawaz, to annonnea that on tho third day ho would head a ehapao. 
The rendezvous was Burlak^ several thousands assembled with ever^' 
sort of weapon from a rifle to a club, ami Hime horse, some foot, jwuiiod 
in a disorder! 3 ' torrent over tlpe piK^ ef Sorjro and fell upon the lands of 
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tbc '^VaziTiii, £iir|>ri!i.iug tlicir aiiij camoLs Id gn^at Duiulicni^ 

The Wasirui oecupkil the gergew ami cresta of their meuutaimfi^ fuiw 
their icoubtry mvagcd. But at night aignal firoa were lighted Da the 
Lillfl, and tho whelo tribe camOj. tolerably armed and eager forTctigeancc. 

The SnliDiau Khel had attaiiiod their object; aaiae cnrriiMl their 
plunder homes andl believe part, under Jlihtar piinacd into Daiiiuu 

to collect a little inoro. The WaziriB formed a Iwld rowlnUoni- They 
crossed tlie hilla by [mtlm known only to thcmaelves, and pounced on 
Kattawaz while their otioiuica wero absent, guided to the flocks and 
horda by one of the SulJmnii Khcl, and thou rctnmed heme richer than 
before. The bnllman Khel wtuj greatly Vexed at being uo ontv.'ittcJ, 
lUid had no Tcsonrce bnt negoliation, as entrupplng the Waziris twice 
woB hopelesi;!;. After much ewearing on Kurane and giving to each oilier 
some iinfortunatc Syitds pledgee of their faith, all the cattle w'ciio 
reatorod on both sideit, except thcfic ioideaten or over-drivxii on the 
march. The Snliman Khel made op for lost time by plnndering a 
weaker tribe, and the Waziria by attacking the Lobania, These 
anecdotes have been introduced to illustrate the aubjcct: they are 
cbaractoristic, and have been confimiod by more than one person, bnt I 
do not pledge luystdf to tboir exactness except where 1 jtcraonftlly saw 
the facts rolatcil. 

In gcnerul, forays are on ft smaller scale, sometimes they are mere 
tbcfU- They seldoiti plunder near their own houses, and have an nader- 
eitunding with otlicr predatory tribes, by which the cattle taken are 
passed along by seei'Ct paths, IV hen Afghans aro robbed and tannot 
help themselves by force, they negotiate. Ton or fifteen rupees w'ill 
gonomlly redeem a eamel worth 10 or 50* I have beem amused by 
seeing a thief, Tvho hud stolen isomo lAibani camels, come (w'ith a safe 
conduct) quietly into the camp, and after a great many compliincuts, 
sit down to S4-ttlu tho rGdemptioii of the camels; ho wanted 12 rupees 
for each, niybig they avcto iiuo ainnialK (as tho owner well know), and 
when they offered 10, he asked indignantly if they meant to cheat him. 
Even the \Va?jn chief, Jangi Khan, Iw tween whom and tho Lchania a 
Ti'ar of extermination bad for a hnndrcrl years been going ou, eame into 
their camp abgnt hodio camels ho had stolen. Had the enfc condnet 
been infcmial, they would liare apilled his blctid like water. 

The .\fghanH am gciien^liy pmbed among Asiatics for love of truth. 
I'hismuBt be reeci'V'cd wdtb some limitatiam They have no ftbalraot lovo 
for Uic inr/ral beauty of truth, but their scattered bimplo life, where every- 
thing ab(int n man is known to all, and where them is little buying or 
selling, takes aw-ay inanj'of the indueemonte to deceit, which inhabitant* 
of towns jKisstss; but to a st rauger. or whore anything may bo got by it, 
J must eoufess the Afghans make no scruple at falsehood: I heard a 
similar ncccuiiitor »oinc hill tribes in India when first swti by Eurt'|jeanB. 
An AfgUftH Bwure by all that w’cu; holy ho had never hircii a young man 
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Ds Lia a&Tvjint nor owisl lihn a yearns wa^e; biit no *ooner did Uo Hud 
that tlio tfiBo wiia fairly going against liiia, than he brought a mass of 
cTideiico to prova lie had paid hitu+ 

The oourago of the Afghaiia must not bo qompartitl with our own, the 
Twult of orguniaatioir in one of the Hneat pftople of tho globe- Judging 
them by a faiier standard^ that of their uoighhours, they ap]>eiir to 
advautagOF They boat off llio Persiana at Herat, and ones conquered 
their country ; they kept a provinoo aemi^ Hindu Kimh takoiii from the 
Uzbeks; they frequently invaded India and there founded dynaetlea, 
The liohilhi Afghans are notorJouyly the best aoldiers in niudnalaii, and 
the genetnl oplmon of AaiaficB ilIIowe bravery to the niitlun. J am afraid 
the general opinion of our army m Iho contrary; and i t con tarns 
80 muny men of judgment and cxiiericnceT that I cannot help slating 
the grounds of my singular opiniou. Our easy micuesa] always objected- 
was, I think, the result of other causes; an army conquering a country 
always thinks lightly of the people, W© ex|»ectod to lind the feudalism 
of Enropo in an Aslalio dress, but in a TigorouB states and every one 
anxiously longed for the day when the Afghans would come charging to 
the bayonet's point. The fruit and climate had been alwaya praised ; 
grain Bcareely heard of, Uufortnnately (for the army, i, e. for ita chance 
of lighting)* we had the king with us. The Buranisj disguated by thirty 
years of anarchy, and by seeing their frontier recede from Bahttivalpur 
to the Khyber, and by no longer enjoying thu best places in the country 
conqncred, were anxiounly looking to the kiiig^e restoratiuin as ihe fiiat 
stop to regaining what thoy had lost. Hlehrab Khan wss busy in out¬ 
witting himself, and Kohondll Khan was vainly trying to make tbo 
Uullaha declare it a “ Ghaza or w ar agaiust infidels, Thia. ho could 
not effect, becanse his Kid govommoiit had disgusted tho people, and bis 
Joining the Peraians against Herat had roused the indiguatlon of every 
Sunni, Under these circumstances it was not likoly that wo should 
be Boriously Dppoaijd. Tbo opponents to this view of this cose always 
asked: If thEUO bmve Afghans are partial to us, why do thoy not join 
US? The queetion la a diflicult one, but i>coplo after lung eouvuleionfi 
seem to sink into apathy. Thus the simple proclamation of the Duke 
of Brunswdek roused all Franco to arms and made her mistrvss of tho 
Continent, till, warn out by bar ovor-eicrtionH, she tamely saw ht-r 
capital twdoe entered by foreigtions, aud her bravest shot like a dog- Tho 
Afghans just so, would not oppoeu ns, all hough they' would not join us. 
Another great help won tbo strict diteiplinc of the aniiy. They saw 
w'ith astonishment our cavalry horses die of hunger and tbo com stand 
untouched in roar of tho coIquid ; tLia was often mentioned with wonder 
by tlio Afghans. 

The Ghilxis, on tlie contrary, detest kings, and especially Durani 
cnea, Thoy aco a prospect of paying laxeft, and curse Shujawal *’ for 
* tiliOla b the Ttiir uml Gbali the murriar ftgninht InliiLb.—Eu. 
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l)ringliig In infidels. The bill tribca, WnziriRt KharotlBf ttc., tmit Etill 
tliAt thoir meunbiln^ Trill Icecp tbom iudepcaident, and, I think, caiTo 
little irho ndoB at Kabtil. The large and civilised bgdjr of Tajika were, 
when I saw them, much pleased with the now fljstemi; the influx of 
money and tho prospect of protection seettring their attaobniont. 

The old system of taxntion among the Ghilris wns a very Iwui ono 
Tho khan directed tho Khels to bring their quota, and presently saw lots 
of rotten sheep and toothless camola arrive at his gate. These wore 
bought on the king's account at high prices and sold for what they 
fetched. Blankets, grain, and a little inoncy, made np tho romaindor. 
There was always a deficiency in the sTiiotiiit, and the khan usually took 
half of what ho recelvctl, and gave the king the rest with an apology* 
M4»mctimeo tho king allovred him to take a cerintin slinro. There have 
liccn no taxes eollflctcd at Kattawaz for a long time, but I give the 
ncconnt ns 1 heard it, 

Tho groat ohsUolcs to tho impTOvemont of the Afghans are tho fends 
and the difficulty of internal tmvelling OftUJKKl by want of n government, 
AVhjitevor the form is, if the government is a strong ouo, it will bo usefnl 
hero: but to ovoiawe tho robbors and oloor the read, troops are required. 

I (tfm say from experience that Afghans can bo made to submit to disci- 
plino, but with diEficnlty; except the hill ttilics, Hkj people have a great 
dislike to serving on foot. As they are hftrdy and fond of tho service, 
they might be made useful cavalry. The Kabul ponies also are aheap 
and hardy. Desertion is not looked on as a crime, but os an indefcaslblo 
right to go homo, 'llio Durani horse under Muhammad Osiuan Khun 
Eiaddozai, aceompauiod Captain Outram on the Ghilzi expedition. 
They complained bitterly that though their pittance of pay was only 
10 rupees a month for man snd horse (wilhby-the-byo grass given them), 
that out of five months^ armars given nt Kandabar, their leaders had 
hkken two months’ pay, I saw that when 700 ropees prize money 
\va^ given to lio divided arunug them, only 400 were spent on the men. 
Tliey often declared thnt under officora who w'cre as cDuseientieuB ns the 
“Fcringi Sahih " they' would have made a different appearance for the 
last thirty yeoTK, With such a system it is no wonder tiicy plunder 
iho country and frequently dinperse. 

Pot infantry I tluuk tho Tajiks, Moguls, and even nazaros might be 
advantageously emplo 3 "ed* They nro hardy, active and ebedient, and 
have often hehaveil well. .Vt ITerflt some, certainly, of the garTiBiiJi werq 
Moguls (Tajiks), 

To priy tite troops, a better system of taxation is neqniretl; this 
qnestum presents peculinr difficulties. Ignorant people are the lost to 
appreciate meamircrs for their good. The pastoral tribes moving from 
place to place will fly to the mountains at the sight of a tax-gatherer, and 
were idl money IovIctI on the sail, (cxeiupting shepherds), it would bo u 
premium on pastnrage which possibly might cause tho country to bo 
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wi til out agriculture, bocaiiBo tho ftliophcrds can eaaily procure grain clitrtp 
in l>a»iian, find have no need to buy from tho MtUed tribcts, and thuH l»o 
taxed indLTt 5 Ctl 3 V Again, them ia flcaroely any nicticy m the o>im^yi 
the cos torn triboa traffic entirely by barter. If pajTnent were required 
in s^jocie, the people would bring tlieir produce all into the niarkot at 
once, and aell them to Government wben tbe market wus glutted, and 
oonsoqnently to their own W I think it might bo introduced 
gradually, at flint twenty mill* round each town, and tbe circle extending 
as money bocaine iitore pleutifnl and the traffic of barter less. Tho 
Totton sheep and tootklefiM dumel eystem is hojwloBs, aud taking it in grain, 
even were it advisable, ia impfactifahie from many tribes. 

A better UxaGon and a strong govern raent would, I am cQnvmc.-ed, 
alter tho country in a genoratiou. Tbo land ia not ricli, but capable of 
good crops where water is procured, and tho supply might be increased. 
The people, 1 think, Imvo the seeds of many virLues, w'bieb are only 
obstructed by a wretched system. This is tho great crisis in Afghan 
historv. Brought for tho first tinio into contact with a ci\riHsed nation, 
they* ^ready feel their inferiority in the sterling qnalities. Thoir 
Itarbarous ’idrtuca of rest>oct for elders, thoir rude hospitality, and their 
frank independent manner, will probably disappear; and should their 
IjarharouH vices of revenge, treuchery, and murder be merely changed jii 
form, but not really altered, thm the consequenets of onr advance wdll 
be deplorable indeed. But tho conrso of events in placing our trooiaf m 
suddonh* in Kandahar, andourinttuenco at Herat, have already mado all 
proplu'^g the future alwidutoly hidicreus; nnd 1 hope we hayo seen 
tho first stop to ruising the Afghans high among the people of Asia. 

TliCfio opinionH are given with diffideucc, as I am aware how hiirtl it 
ia to come to right couclnsions about tho feclinga of a whole people, 
eflitocially where those feeliugs were nnilergoing ft constant change 
under astonishing events. But even if found to bo erroneous, they may 
serve a umM pnrpoec, by showing tho impreasion prodaeetl by 
considerable intereoumso with the people during it stormy period. My 
opinions wore slowly And carefully formed, ami have been cniididly 

J. S, BilOAWOOT, 
ZiCTi/ftmijiii?, JiTnjj'PNrmr, 


Kcusai., IMftJffltlHiry, 18 i 0 . 
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KEPOKT IL 

On the Eoiite/i-6m Ghasin Dera Ismail Khan hy the Oh tmlart Pass. 

FirBt, 111}’ own ronto^ 

The country from Oliozni to Pimnwh hft8 licen ftlttauly tlcscrilitjd j tho 
flLstancoit uto (by tbo road)— 

1. Ghazni to Xani .. «, .. 14 uiiloft, 

2* jStb Octoberj I830t Joga .. 

IfitU PantijlU.. .. 1D^ 

All thia ‘Uy, tho IDUi Ootober^ I waa an objoct of curioaity: women 
eiimo rtii^ llftOil up tUo purdah of tlio tont nnd looked at roe, abmo amilbg. 
others loukui^ ’ndth horror, Init nouo seeiaing; to iTnag^ino the possibility 
of indelicacy. Whilst drewinj'^ it was all the same : the children some¬ 
times stole in, calling mo “ relingi^’^ with hi Is of hrcotl for mo to oat: 
there wok a Crowd the whole day. 

20ih .—To iHind, 12 miles. The road, at first crosses a tow cosy 
hillocks, then a plain ; at the eighth inlle, tiiming round the end of 
Jamkkaiia, a road., saving a few hundred yards, goes over the ridgOi 
which is hero n few blnok Todi:s at the top of a g^nitio slope. From tins 
point wo Tvent between some low hilliscks. Near Dnnd a dry wcitor- 
coaret!' .is cri-^sscd, wuth bsnks four feot high; the ’n'hole road is very 
easy tor giine. Near Faniiah the viUagos and forts Bhoivn in the plan 
would supply a brigndo with grain and forage, and w’ator is abundant at 
all of tliom. 

At Uund them is no other w’ater nearer than Bihsoi or Kannai; the 
first a largo village of Anders with porhajis 100 honses. tbe latter a 
group nf four or five torta of Anders and Sul i man Khelit. Band is a fort 
with thirty hoeses of Shakki BnUman Kbels, with abotit UHl acres of 
cnltivatioii. Near Knnjiai is fidinakhzie, two forts of a tribe of l^nLiman 
Kbcls. At Bond tho only sup^dies are ’water and e&mcl forogi.^ 

Tho people here show the most undisgoised batretl of the Feringio, 
and of tho Lolumis for introdneing. them. They give fuluo aiiswors to 
every' qncstioiiT and Say that tliuy W'Ul never consent to have their 
country' ’written down* 

For the first time in Khorassan, I judge it noceKsoiy' never to leave 
camii iilone, oven if well armed ; my life now heiug certainly in dtmger if 
met alone. At Band tho caravjm halted for a day in order to allow tho 
Miou Kbel Lolionis to join fur safety's sake. The strength now' was 
throe camps of alxmt 200 men, each ’arth women and chiliircn in prD]i»or- 
tion, und camels out of nil proportion. A crowd of men and hoys attend 
me whenever I move ont. which is hut seldom. TJiis and lliu white 
tent let out what the nativo dress wonld have concealed, Tbe dress is 
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a lungi tnrUn, ft lungi kamrliond, a chapkan or very looeo, long, camclV 
h&ir gown, tronsers stuffed into boots which como above the knee. 
When I ride, these are put into a pair of green shoes, which keep the 
lioots and feet warm. A pistol and dagger in the IksU and my sword by 
my side. In riding, over all a poshtcen. 

2\ft, ft halt. 

22iid.—Sixteen miles to Killa-i-Langar.—The first four miles are 
over a plain, ascending easily to Kattasang, and the next three through 
GaziUrra. This is a pass evidently formal by water flowing into 
KatUwaz, through the hillocks formed by the spurs of Zhera and the end 
of Kattasang. At first it is 30 feet wdde, with a level bottom, bonndc<l 
on either side by hills easUy ascended. In the middle of the pass U a 
space of half a mile, whore the width at bottom is only 20 feet, with 
thThills at the side 200 feet high, and the windings frequent and some¬ 
times sharp. Aaer this it widens gradually into the plain. A few 
small springs issue from the crumbling rock, but are soon lost. Guns 
could 1)0 dragged through the pass in its present state, and « hours 
labour would make it a good road. There is another and simiUr pass 
a mile or two to the north, it is called the Little Gazdarra (Gazdarra 

From here we emerge to the open plain of Kattawaz and pass Zarghun 
Shahr (green city), a fort, about flay houses of Ballo Khel—a branch of 
the Suliman Khel. and about 500 acres of cultivation; of this, much is 
fallow. From thence we gradually descended to Langnr in the oontro of 
the valley, passing the stream near the fort. It was 20 feet wide, one 
foot deep, and the current two feet per second; the water is slightly 
brackish. The banks four feet high, but easily passable in many plaws. 
In spring this is scarcely fordable. Langar has two forts containing 
about eighty houses. The larger fort is a square of 100 yards; the mud 
walls, 20 feet high, are flanked by eight towers. Tlie walls are not 
above six feet thick, there is no ditch, and the gate is uncovered; yet 
this is one of the strongest forts in Kattawaz. 

At the bottom of the Kattasang hills are Meat and Shigana, a few forts 
of the Suliman Khel, and the only watering-places between Dand and 
Mish Khel. Kattasang, as viewed from near Dand, appears a moss of 
undulating hilU and as bare as a desert; it is a resort in summer for 
some pastoral families of huliman Khels. 

On entering Kattawaz, from every man there was a burst of abuw 
against mo, though the dross prevented them from recognising mo till 
told by the Lohanis which was the Fcringi they had como to see. At 
the halt they crowded round the tent and throw stones. 1 struck the 
biggest and foremost a blow under the ear. Ho gra8pc<I his sword. I 
did the same to mine, and they wont away. Nothing but the presence 
of the Kafila prevented my murder. I could not go out all day, but 
was stewing in a close tent with the door tied up. 
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Several cLiefa came at last, afraid to venture to Kabul and afraid of tlio 
oonacqucnccs of nut going. Among others, the brother of Mebtar Musa 
Khan. I found out a plot to catch Sanvar Klian and mo os a hoetago or 
perhaps from revenge. The chiefs 1 could in a few days bring in. The 
I»ooplc are different. Except the Mian Khel who trade a little, tliey are all 
thieves and good cultivators. The people have never paid tribute, and 
hate us for making them do sa They hate the Shah os a Durani. 

23rd.—Shincha, pronounced Shintaa, 13j miles.—The first 2^ miles 
are through the cultivation and fallow of Ljingar, and the deserted fields 
of Khuni Karez, which give a good supply of water; then the ground 
gently rises towartls the hills, which arc scon near the |)ass in several 
parallel ridges sprinkled with trees. At 11 miles are two ruined 
forts, whose waters have now dried up, one of them was called 
the “ Ghlo kalla ” (thieves* fort): their feuds destroyed each other. 
From this point we enter the Sargo Pass. It is a ravine cut by 
water through the Kohnak range, and winds in easy curves. Its w'idth, 
never less than 30 yanis, is often 100. The ascent is scarcely visible, 
and the hills on cither side easily ascended; the bottom is sometimes 
rough and heavy, but two hours* work could make it an excellent road. 
At 13 miles is the cultivation of Shintsa; there are no houses, the 
cultivators being migratory*; but a little watch-tower commands the field, 
and shows by its machicoulis defence and its gate, scarcely to be 
n'oehed, how little certain the owner was of reaping what ho sowed. 
This seems an example of the method by which the Afghans change 
from pasture to agriculture. The small Khel had eked out tholix’olihood 
gained by their (locks by a little cultivation, irrigated by the water of 
the spring which runs along the valley. The necessity of levelling the 
ground for irrigation, and of erecting the watch-tower, have given them 
some ties and a claim to the soil; but they still leave it at the approach 
of snow, to come bock in spring, and have not yet relinquished their 
tents for houses. The coldness of the climate obliged the settled 
Ghilxis to live in houses; the Dnranis, whoso oountrj’ is warmer, live 
mostly in tents, of which Afghans are jaufsionatcly fond. Under a 
government, these families, witli increased means of support, might 
increase in numbers, dig karezes, and extend into the plains, becoming 
firmly attached to the soil; the chance at present is, that some feud 
will drive them from their litilo fields and make them again return 
to their wandering life; I have seen instances of tliis retrogression. 
The hills are sprinkled with thorny bushes and low trees, giving fuel 
in abundance; the spring is plentiful, but grass scanty. High up 
the mountains of Kohnak is the fort of Omna, in which robbers, when 
pursued, constantly find refuge. 

On the road, having little to survey, I entensl into conversation with 
a Sikh, whom the Musalmans were tormenting about the never-failing 
subject of religion. I asked him why he did not change; at which he got 
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into ft m^^o aCLilsaifl, “ Ferioei^i ckange ttoir nAiglatL far a prettj girl, 
tho Afuaaltimiis were no better, ^whilo be was of ft perfect religion tbflt l]o 
would die sooner than giiTJ up." Tbift be rtXATod out witli muoli violence, 
;ind to my sorpriae the Musalmnini only latigbed, espeeinlly when be 
aocns&l tbem of filling tbeir bodies >vitb cortb by burying tlieir deacl, 
wbllo Ilia people burned them in ft clean lire* On Iwiiig appealed to, I 
Sftid 1 hoped good men of all religions would go to heaven. At tlds 
thoio was ft general “Sbahbftsb," or exprestiion of approval. 

The Hindu said wo bad got the gate of Ghazni opontid by money, 
bnt that if wo tfiod tbo Punjab wc should bo boftten. I fflEiiUed, and 
said it was written in tbo htavens that from Cbiiift to Ihimascns must 
bo ouTB* He was silent, this being tho general belief in all the*o 
coontriefl. 

24 /A.—Surgbiirgai, Ked rocks, 13 miles. Tbo KnEla atoirted at day- 
broak, the cold being l&ss and delay expected on tho road. Tbo road 
for three miles ascended gradually ; undulating in slope®, pasKablo for 
gima. There was an aaoent of 30 yards, the angle about 11 dcgrWK, 
with ft fow BtouEis reejuiring breaking; next, for two mib^s, a level 
ravine 30 or 40 yards wide, winding among hilla, steep on tbo nortU sldo 
and rounded on tbo south. From this point wo descended at a slope of 
about 3 degrees. 3hi0 hills covered with binJira, and a little riTulct 
ftooompanying m to the halt, whore the spuee is wide enough to encamp 
ill j the road requires n few bourn” labour, Fuel, water, and Goniel forage 
are abundant. From the Kotal-i-Snrwandi commences a descent con¬ 
tinuing without iutemiptioii to the Indus. This, and the fact tlmt 
from Kohnnk tho Attock is often visible, first decidoi;! inj' opinion that 
the Jadrun wns the prineii>al nmge of the Snliiuan Mouiitains. I 
CBtimftte the height of the Kiitald-Sarwimdi (“ Kotnl" moaua a pass 
over a. ridge, as “ Drirra”' implies a pasaago between mountains) at 7500 
fectv, by roforting it to that of Mukkrn as determined by Lieutenant 
Durand and Dr. GnMtbs* 

miles to near Othman;. Tho first filx miles aro down tbs 
paia, new a shingle rcooh 400 yards wide, and very atroight. Tho 
riicks bounding it gradually eink to tbs Killa-i-Babiikar. This is 
inhabited by Kharotia, who bavo shown great skill ami penKverftnco in. 
conducting water to every little spot of soil ^vilhin mUea of their fort* 
ITia fort has a little garden and ia in good repair. Being the only plaen 
of supply for camvana within sevc-ral marchess, tliero is always a quantiiy 
of chop^ straw for sale. A tower of refuge hns Wn built on a rock 
commanding the fort ; to this they Jly on any danger, and prevent by 
their fire any injury being done to tbo crops or garden below thenu 
Tbo main stream of tho Gomal xises hero, several springs join near tho 
fort, and flow over ft fino small shingle, the stream rapidly incraiBing 
till tbo halt, where it was 12 feet wide, six inches deep, and running 
four feet pet second. The b-jtilu^, three feet high, and the bod 200 yards 
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vrido show that Uio river is consideraVdo in March. This channel winds 
in tortaooa curves all down tho valley. Near the fort is a placo calle«l 
Kwaro Kats ” (“ Kats ” or “ Kach ” in Pushtn means a place, and espe¬ 
cially a wider space, in a narrow pass, where the rocks are 1000 yards 
apart, and where caravans frciinently halt). We bivouacked in a spot 
of similar character. Tho road presents no difficulty; water and camel 
forage plenty. 

—Sirmagha, 13 miles. Tlio valley at first was formed as 
before, of the level winding channel cut by tho Gomal through high 
cliffs. After a few miles tho bases of tho Woziri and Maraxina ranges 
approach each other, and confine tlio river into a narrower space and 
higher rooks, tho curves are also much more frequent. At eight miles 
the Dwoa Gomal (“second Gomal ”) makes its appearance, from a ravine 
similar to that just described. This stream rises near Sirafza, and Aowk 
through tho Kharoti country, draining the Waziri and Kohnak ranges; 
the Koh-i-Wa*iri, cut into a thousand channels by rain, looks very 
different from tho smooth hills of Khoraasan, from which they partly 
intercept the monsoon. Tliey are about 2i>00 feet alove tho Gomal. 
and sprinkled with trees. Whenever I aske^d their name, tlxo answer 
was “Wozir da Gharda.” They are tho hills of the Waziiis; but 
at different points they have different names, as Hazamkai, Waraki. 
Chini, and Khangal ^largha. Othmnn is a widening of tho valley 
to a space largo enough for a camp, llxc Dwoa Gomal is of the same 
size as tho other. From this point a reedy grat-s in frcM|uent patches 
would give a supply of bad forage for horses. In tho ravines, at s^ime 
distance, is a supply of a better grass, called “ Wushu.” Water and 
camel forage of course abundant. 

27/A.—Ahmadsi Kats, 11^ miles. At one mile wo passed Sirmaglia, 
a halting place 500 yards wide and a few feet above tho river. At 
2i miles, tho salt rivulet of Ab-i-talkh enters tho stream; from thence 
tho channel is narrow, and winds to every ix)int of the compass in bends 
at every 300 yards, yet I never saw it loss than 30 yards wide. At seven 
miles is Uumatsile, “ Mama’s tomb,” a great white rock in the centre of 
tho pass, where it again widens and grows straighter. Tho little stream 
winds BO frequently, that it is crossed sometimes seven times in a mile. 

is go annoying to the meti on foot, that they often climb tho hills 
tho whole march rather than be constantly pulling off their slioos. 
The shingle hero is composed of larger stones, some of them a foot in 
diameter; but there is no serious obstacle to guns.* 

28/A.—Stighai, 10^ miles. For tho first five miles tho Gomal wound 
so much that tho horsemen and idlers went across tho hills, rejoining it 
three miles lower down. The camels, of course, continued by tho river. 
Tho crossing was very frequent The breadth of water hero is 20 foot 

• Lieutcoant Broadfoot in bis joamal reisarks. “ Tonbiy 1 was rery careful, there 
being a report current that the chiefs bod hired men to take or kill me.'—En. 
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the Oeptb one foot. At 7^ mil® left the river, atid procwdi^ np 
;i level ravine 40 yanls ’niJe, and bouudud by low tocIm or hiHo^Kj 
often iwisewblo for cavalry'. Onr c&mp was in a dry plain 300 yarda 
wide. iVator waa hronfikt from the apring nearly a mile dtatnat up a 
raviEe on the north. The pioiioerri would have aomo work in clearing 
away the atotica of tho Gomul, but tliere ia no real difficulty for guns. 

The ’VVaalia gnisa was now* uhundant. 

The Sultan Khela of Prituk plundered many eervauta to^y, taking 
good clothes for old ones, and BOnietiines giving nnno at all in exchan 
They Boy openly 1 shnU bo shot ono of these daya. and that only 
my diagnifle hna aavod me hitherto; I hclieved thiti to be humbug lor 
some dajB, but now so many people of all tribes hnvo told me, that I 
mean to be very careful. In this country genoTallyv 
iwrticularly, nil omotianH aTO abaorbed in a conatant dreinl of murder. 
Mjiny men hftvu rcfnseii tlie moat tempting offoiu to come a murch with 
me, aaving tliat whatever 1 may give them will ho taken away by 
robbeii iu the 10 milca going back. They never leave their hausea 
without putting on ruga, m hoi«a no Afghans who meet them may have 

worse, it is a airignlar state of sociuty. 

ojjf/j_^UclBuh 144 miles. The tiral mile and a half was over the same 

easy raUn^ to the Kolal of SUghai. This iu a low ridge ciossi^ by 
thrio paths, all equally good. The ascent ia about IhO yards of a broad 
level ri-wl not at all steep- From this an easy mvine leads gently doum 
to Toudit Cliiim wamt spring "), a fine spring eight miles from the halt 
At the sixth niik U a eniallor spriag with scarcely water for a regiment; 
Eit 11 miles the road mua along the aide of a hill, and crosBcs it in a 
place called Oattai, where there arc some troublescmo largo stonea. 
From this we descend the l>ed of a rivnlet which dmins part of the 
WViri country, and must be largo in the rains, as it has cut a wide bed, 
30 feet deep, into hold slate. The ravine is crossed by camel tracks, but 
I saw none fit for guns. Afterwards a atony plain continued to Bct^al, 
which iu a collection of graves of Lohimis who had died in the pass. 
Alim Kban Miyani had procured from Kabul some fine marble slabs for 
the tomb of a fitvoiirito son. The re>.t arc haii>s of stones; uTitor, grass, 
and forage arc abundant. This march is one of the most difficult; and 
a road could not be made nntlcr a day’s hard work, the laift three miles 
about Oatkai being w> difficult. If necessary, tkis obstacle could be 
cvvoiiwl by keeping down the bed of tbo Gonial. A woman was robbed, 
on tlio roadside, of a gun and acme clothes, and the thief escaped. 

30/fc.—(Ildl of Treasure*) Kha^^a Ghuud. II 4 miles. At first we 
crossed the desolato plain of Samblabar llaghle ("we have reached tbo 
black plain "), the boundary, as it is called, of Khomasan and India. At 
ii uiilits we turned the bill of StigW and mitered tho channel of the 
river by a descent (not difficult) of about fid feet. The bottom is stony 
-iH usual; a wretched hut gives tlic name of Khair-o-dangar to this place. 
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At eight iniletf U Janokats; thia place U named from a great Waziri 
robber, who at last foil into the hands of the Lohani merchanta and was 
there hewn to pieces. At Janekata are throe acres of cnltivation and 
tho entrance to the stream Zawrewan, said to come from near Binnitl. 
At 10 miles is tho isolated rook w'ith a flat top called Khazina Ghnnd, 
which tho Lohsnia believe to be full of tho treasures of Nadir Shah. 
'Jlie channel of tho river w’as wider, and not so atony thia march. 
Grass and forage us before. 

31sf.—Gulkats, 14 miles. Tho camels followed the w*hole way the 
atony bed of tho river. At four miles is an encamping ground calleil 
Trappa Una; from thence 1 mounted on the high bank by a steep, rocky 
possage, and entered a small plain under the hill of Ursak; this is n 
steep, craggj’ ridge, about 800 feet high. Advancing further, wo enterwl 
tho wide, stony plain of Zannclani, and saw tho Takht-i-Sulimaii 
towering in a mist above the inferior mountains, its Itoso extending to 
tho south |>ast Wohwa, and the north beyond Ghwalari. At the tontli 
mile we descend into tho valley of the river, hero three miles wide, 
and being covered with reetly grass and low slirubs, it looks at a 
distance like a field of com, and is so pleasing to tho eye that it has 
been called tho “ place of flowers.” Tho march as usual is stony; water, 
forage, and grass abundant. Wo ore now rid of tho wandering Sultan 
Khels, and I am not pestered with people opening the tent and staring 
at mo like a wild beast. Six camels were carried off in the evening. 

1st iVbirmAcr.—miles near Kanzurwalli. After six miles of easy 
plain is Kliatt-i-Kharga-una, a large mound of clay which splits only 
in vertical or horizontal ilirections, and takes something of an archi¬ 
tectural look; a very lively fancy might see at a distance Egj'jdian 
temples and fine colonnades, but no European imagination could conceive 
it anything but clay on a nearer approach; nevertheless, tho Afghans 
maintain stoutly that there w*ms once an ancient flourishing city, but a 
roan committed incest with his sister, and the Deity turned the whole 
city upside down to punish the guilty pair. From thence the same easy 
plain continues to the halt. 'Ihore was no water at the place, but every 
man and beast drank before leaving the Gomal. A supply was carried 
in skins, and the horses were ridden in the evening to be watered at tho 
river. There was no necessity for this. The roati by tho Gomal is even 
easier than before, but it is a march longer, and the Afglians wore tired 
of the bod of the river. 

2sd.—Tor Dabbar, “ Blackstono.” The hills of ZarmclanA send out a 
spur to the east, which reaches the Gomal; we crossed this in tho Kotal 
of Kanzurwalli. Iho first mile is an easy ascent, the next half mile is 
steeper, and tho path either at the bottom of the ravine or along the 
south slope of rooks; tho rook was a hard, splintery slate in vertical 
strata. There was then a longer descent, but of the same character. 
Guns could not go by this road without a day’s hard labour from the 
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pLoneerB: tut of nearly 1000 camelt; who i^ised with me* 1 did not teo 
ono throw liift load. After panain- a plain nearly a mile broad, wo agftiu 
entered the vntley of tho river; this mn in wide, atraight roacheflof cMy 
Rhinglc- At eight miles i« an mettlatcd rock* with two trees and beantiful 
reed gross. This place w “ Kottoi,” and a little to the north *ro Spin 
and Too of the Dnotnnia* nnd Wina a’b.jtit two marches distant; this 
tiiaTCh has abundance of water, grass* and camel forage. 

miles to Gathai.* After two miles wo reached Shahiflan, a 
ntimhor of gmves of mcrehanta slaughtered by the ’SVazirb, and callod 
by the Loltaiiis tho martyrs,'^ to throw odinm on their cneinio. After 
this the hills on each side branch off, leaving an tindnlatitig plain, in 
which the Gomal w met by tho Zhol>* Thie stream, 30 yards wide and 
one foot deep, is larger than the Gomal; itji valley could bo seen for at 
least 40 wiles in a etraight line parallel to the Takht-i-Suliman : its 
waters are reckoned pcculiaTly sweet; I thonght them just liko thosa of 
the Gomal. At 11 miles is a emoU date-tree standing in a spot called 
I^ostakats, where large caravans usually halt, that they nmy drink tho 
Zliob water before crossing Ghw'alari. From this we enter the pas^ 
an easy ravine leading by a few windings to Gatksi ■; it is sometimes 
only 25 yanls wide with a level bottom, the sides being high per- 
jiendicular cliffs of pndding-stone. Tlio rain has cat these into deep, 
vertical clefts, which have a somewhat a]rehit.xrtnral appearance; when 
the conglomerate ends* clay slste bf-gins, and Gatkai * is a phice where 
the ravine is only 20 ftirt wide with a fino level bottom, bnt nearly 
Idoeked up by two rocks alxjut eight h'ot cubo* which have fallen from 
alxivo* At present it is only ijasBabW hy one camel at a time* ater 
is procured here in plenty* btit it is brackisb. 

4 /jl^_jIbhkinai, 12 miles. Tlicroml for ISOyauls gradually ascending 
in slinrp lionds, is only 10 feet wide* and shows by its level bottom 
that it had been ent by water* A few loose lionlders w'ore scattered, 
about. The sUle wan disposed in jiaralkd strata. Tho right-band tide 
iif the ravine, being thn (mrlaceofa natural layer, wks smooth and hard; 
whDetho other side, being the ends ent through by water* had cmmblcd 
into soft day ; for a few hundie^l yar^ls this ravine iif sometimes wide* 
socnetimes only four feet at lioltooi, hnt ala-ays like that just descril^. 
Tho rnvino at last ends in a rough channel only tivo or three feet wide* 
iind cut deep into Boft eartte This might be easily made into a road, 
but it is not neeessarj.', ns a path, much hotter, gradually itBOeuda to the 
Npaco tnarked A \ just above it; this is called tho litth’ GhwaJaH* and Is 
just beneath the real pass* Tho elope, which had been very gfintlo, now 
Wamo so steep that loaded camels went with some difficulty (yot 
they never threw their loads}* The road was a zigzag, gmnff 
of tho hill and gtiining an elevation of about 300 feet; tho top for 400 
yards is a rough plateau, descending slightly to the east* then we go 
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down a stcop ravine for 600 j'ardis tbe slope from 10 to 20 degrooSif but 
wide enough for a rood. Some Ifwgt? stouoa would havo to be 
removed, mid then the guna might go down by diug-n^pos. Below Ibis 
the pudding-stone cUflfe and tine wdo road begin nguiti and continne 



with incroaBing width to Miahtinai. At Baiumn a spring of water is 
iLKimlly found, it is always brackish and aometimM dry. Keor the halt 
there is a little atony plain, the caatom entrance to Gbwalari. Tho 
w Rter at Mishkinni is brackish j plenty of forage is found at a little 
ditiianoe. 

5 ^Ji,—Chingankram, 9 miles. The first two miles led along the north 
side of the Tsirai rock; this ridge is laid in |ifi.rallel strata of limestone 



mixed with olny ^ Uie ends of the strata, are broken and docompoeod, but 
the west side is the surface of a natural layer of rock, and extends for 
miles as auiooth as hewn etouo^ As the ridge is 700 or @00 foot high, 
this has a most strange appcanuiee. Wo then turn to the right, round 
tho cud of one hill, and entor a narrow bat smooth ravine, which after a 
few hundred \nrrbi, is entirely blocked up by a largo perpendicular rock 
GO feet high; this place would bo of goorBo utterl}" impracticable had 
not a road liceu cut, gradually ascending the side of the raviue till it 
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reachod thd top of thb rockj a little IaIjotit would mtiko it a good gim 
road* Ah the Afglum who cut this has hIio^vti more public spirit thou I 
have aoBH in any other man of hi* nation^ I am sorry his ttanio has 
DflCfiped mV memory, nita pass of Tisirai may In; avoided by a longei 
route which goea direct from MLahkinai to the Gomal. 

The Afghana haviDg no regular artusans, luuat help each otlier on 
many occa^iomi. A person who wiahes to build a fort, sends to liis own 
trilic, ami others friendly to him, a notice that he will cnterbiiu any ono 
who will htdp him in his dewigu; a groat uiany people attend j they eat 
mutton and kurutr and drink butteronilk, at the host^s uxponBc, In 
retUTii, some work with spirit^ but athoru arc active only at the fcaiit. 
In the evening they return to cat more mutton, mid aing songs, and 
dance tho Attan; thiw U called Ulna! building, and, though pleniittut 
enougb, is mtlier eij)cnsive» In tliis way *' d Birai wiift rendered 
possnblc. From this tbo usiml stony ravine with ii few ecatterttl Palosa 
trees or tufta of coarse *' Siniiagba" grass lends on to Chinganhram, a 
pebbly valley thTW-quartem of a mile wide, Fomgc is plentiriih but 
tho water at ill brackish. This imucb would require a few hours' labour 
on the road. 

CM._Zirta, 12 miles. Tho first mile and a baif brought mo to 

Zmazri, whero tho water is said to he sweet. The cverloatiug atony 
mvino widened after turning a ridge, its hills sunk into mere hiHockH. 
tho houldcra ttiniod to jiobbles, and it came ndrly to no end. Mounting 
a am all knoll, we saw Dumitu btretebed out before us ; to a person fresh 
from more fcriilo acettes it w'uuld seem a flat plain of clay and sand 
covered \\4th a monotonoUB jungle of thin tumariak j but to ns, W'ho hfid 
passed IBO miles of hTovrn. rocks, it seemed a picture of beauty. Tho 
shingle brought from the hills eovere tho plain for four mllw imst tho 
halt, hut we soon entered tho rcedj'^ guosa junglo on tbo hunks of tliu 
Qomal. whero it pnotretes tho hillocks of ZiEbi, under wycli wo 
ouiaimped. Manjigura, of lOO bousca, could afford a littlo supply of 
grain. Wood, water, and came] forage nro abundant. 

7 M.— I>era Ismail Khan, milaa. This mareh occupied 23 hours* 
During the tiny 1 kept up my route Kurvey, but b>jod after imsaing 
Kiiluehi dartiicsa and fatigue rendered it impoKiiblo. The distance, 
however, I still oontmued to note, and the directiouH are judged from tho 
stars. In four miles wo passal tlio hillocks of Zizhi and re-entered the 
thin tamarisk junglo. Wo saw several villages in tho distance on eithur 
hand, ua, skirting the old bed of tho Gomal, wo reached Luni \ this is a 
large village of 400 Lousea, with a well in tlie bamiar j but most of tho 
water seemed to bo got by digging hides fivo or nix feet in the bod of 
the river. At 17 miles was Knlachi, with about TOO houses and an 
oxctiUent bazaar. It is surrounded by ft w'cak mud wall of throe or four 
iuUgs in extent. SappUca to a largo extent might bo got here and 
from the surrounding oouutrj'. The road lay through on open plain. 
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Proceeding from tliis in the dark I cenhl only Bce ihut we paesi'd 
ttincli cultivation and aevcral yillngui}^ oud llmt the tree jimgle grew leas 
OR Tve approMclied Itera. One mile wefit of tlio town the Sikln^ hm 
building u fort with double gotoa and a good ditch; but the walls fiti.'' 
exposed from widiDut, the ditches iioinjirfefitly flanked by round towem, 
and the ramparts narrow except in the baariona. It wuulcl wheui 
finiabed witliatHiid anything but a regular siege. IX;ni TstiiaU Kban 
ifl well known, so I do not describe it. 

To clenr these juasecs, hOO pioneers would be aiifEeientj a pp>[»ortioii of 
these (fib) shoidd be anued with crowbars and slotlgo-hammeiiB, n few (t ) 
setsdf blasting tools should be always at haiiid. The rest might be atnied 
us usual with pickaxcBj shovels, and ii few bntehQts. With these means 
and a little energy the army might inarch by tliis route witii only the 
usual baits. The Pass of Gmsdam, four miles beyond Daml towards 
Kilidangar, is no obstacle^ That of Sargo, through tho Kohnak range 
near Shintsa, would not oblige Iho troops to halt, and tho bed of tho 
Goiual os far aa AhmadsI Kats req^uires little clearing; from tbencu to 
Gulkats tlie stones are largie and tToubles«>mej but they oould bo cleaml 
away by o&O pioDcots at tho rate of 10 miles a day—this would be sevens 
work ; or if the road of Stiglmi is Ibllowotl, the army might arrange ono 
of its halts so ns to allow a day for making a road in OatL Tho 
Kati^urwalli Pas«, between Gulkats and Tomdabar, would require tw.> 
dnys^ work, and as it involves a march of IS miles to get water, it should 
never bo travdlod by guns, for which tho Gomal road is tho only good 
one. 

Tho firat pudding-stone rooks of Ghwulsri would resist any instm- 
ments, but luckily' they always have n find rwnd between them. The clay 
slate which sucooeda is Tory rotten on tho onlaidc, but such rocks am 
sometimes hanl beneath. Tho ** Kotalitself is of slata cmiiiibled intu 
earth and apparently easy to cut* To bloat tho two fallen rocks of 
Gatkoi, four parties of three men each would hq noocasary; hy heavy 
jnm|.iera and large ebargesi these nocks vraiild be ohottoixal in a day. 
While tJjia was guing on, a party of tho lino, directed by pioneers, eotibV 
gather every' cue of the loeso Ktonca above in a heap at Gatkai, and 
when a i^assago was clearotl, roU them tb»wn the wide pass out of tho 
way of tho road; at the Hamo time also, 200 man could eitfier prepare 
the zigzag ascent for gnua, or make a steeiwr and straighter imtb. The 
remaining pioneers nnd pirtics from the line, could form tho descent 
ami clear tho hrit mile on the eastern slope. With every' allowance fur 
delays, 1 think tho road should be pottsablo for guns on the second day, 
A track a few yards to tho north could bo easily widened to a fine 
{^mcl road; and, if necessary, a differont oolumn with all its baggage 
could go over the Manzi Kotal, whicli is within three miles of Ghwalarl 
to the south. 

The Ghwabud Pass I conceive to be easier to make pTactlcable than 
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tho K.)Uiik, apd pot pearly ro diffieplt for BPPa "l>e» eowpleted. na tbo 
borae. here p.ay bo kept in nearly to the bottoei of tbo etwp ^‘1 

there they bwl to be mplnotdby drag-roiH* tho wholo way. ■^o 

lag^ge ilfio may pass in three oolnmiJUa inwtMil of bomg, ae tho 
TCrfijulc, jammed for ih^s on one narrow eamtl trooke The 
Iff GhwaUri, though iiractish, U ahnniiant on both snlea; that vf the 
Kohjak wjMt sweet, hut on the west Ftatliy iletioiijut, even in the month 

when there 18 iiBunlly most, , 

\« t},e caravans are largo TfOtlieB of men, horees, mid caniel«a their 

mothod of Hnpidies is Uko that of an army J gmin or floy, froin 
Kuttawaz to Lnnia should not W oipected. Tho Paotanis of \\ ana ami 
the iKopIo of Xhob bring rice iind flour, and the Khorotis bnng g^ s 
fer salo, hut in an army tht^> small sapplios ivoald 1« aearcely felt, 
A month'* siippUe* would enahle troops to reach KafUwms. ^ 

ftmall boches, C-hiiEni ^ hut it wonhl he iu<«t advii^able tliat supplies for 
two raontlis should start from Kuladii along with th« amiye 

Forage for camels is always ahuudant. In Khomssan tlio us^i 
'^TirUhtt^ coveiB tho ground. In the ]*aa it im inisefl with tamarisk 
and other shnihi j in Daman it is entirely tarn ariok, which rc^ium.^ to 
1 k> noticed. Camels coming from KliomsKin immi-diately they *at the 
tamarisk of Ihiman get loosfme^a of tho bowels, and they' are usually 
trossed over the Indus i^nickly to obviate this, Thm I saw. Ibo 
l^eople, however, constantly dci laiwl that the cftmehi cemmg from India 
And no ill cBcots from tho food, 

Tho caravan was able to buy chopiajd straw for the horsi^s every tiny 
till we anivud at Shintea ; but for a largo onny supplies would bave_to 
1,0 biooght and laid in hoforehand. In this coimtiy, however, tlie 
n'mes-cutter ooold pToenre somo grass in the usual manner. From 
[mnenr to EilU Kluiroti the Kafila carried chopped straw for tho horns, 
and again from Killa Kharoti to Stighai. This tract might have a vei^" 
littlo wild gruM in it, but it ift absolutely necessary' that ffo- these 
marches forage he previonsly collected, I si>Hik of what I saw in tho 
f’Uii of tlctoher. After the rains of spring, 1 iKlievo that tho 
aa far west os Killa Kharoti is tovored with tbo "t^sha'* or MVaslia, 
similar ta tho long-bladod gross which is given to horeefl ot Simla ^d 
Mmsoome, hut 1 think rather sweeter and bettor. Belovr Ahmadsi Kate 
in all trasons tlds is ftbimthmt. The ooastant march in spring of 
flocks of sheep. comeU, and cattle, deatroy all that is near the rofid, 
and leave naked brown rocks au far as i* wen; hut even in pntnmn, by 
proceeding up the ravines abnmlanco wUl he found. To aamro myself 
of this fact, I sometimeB went among the hiU« alone, and wotild have 
gone every day had any ono agreed to acoompany me. Every brig^e 
shoidd have five or sia Daotani or Dohani gtud^^s, who would ahow the 
grass-cutter where to And it; nnd of conrso an escort of fifty or 
sixty Eoldiers should nocompan}' the foragers of each regiment, Thcae 
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^lilies could eaciily be procured either ia Buman or were 

ihey well paid and neftber struck nor ubtisocL 

In epring I am eouvinced that (nfler April there would be 

no Bcaroity of gmfi« on any part of the routes 

Wfttor At the dty'ost i>oowii is Blways abuudaut, lUid sweet in erei^ 
I>laoe but Ghwnlsiri, whore for two niarclics the spring are brackish. 
Out of all the KuBlfl, I could only hoar of ooo man on whoso Btoisuich 
it had any bad oScci. 

Fuel in KhoTBssun is the Usual brushwood which oovere tlie ground ; 
in the pass there is a slight addition of shrulis and stunted trees j in 
Bamnn there is jungle. An array going from DciU Jfirnail Ehan to 
Ghasni might form tho magazines at ^aujigsra or Lunl, and have 
Ghwalari prepared by woll-osoorted pioneers sent in advance; from that 
point they may choo^o tlieir own marches. 


CoifPAmSOX OF THE GUWALAIU WITH THE BOLeX EotTTh^ 

As I luivo not seen the Khyber Bass, 1 will compare this route with 
that of the Bolsn, and it will serre to allow' other* to form their owm 
judgment on iwdiits where my opinion may have biassed mo. 

The reuto from Shikarpur to Kandahar ia very diflicnlt. After two 
maiohes of jungle tho Mulfc-i-Kachi is criteredf This is a plain of hard 
clay^ as level as a biliiatil tablo;, with scarocly a bbido of grnai or a shmb 
as far as the eye can reach. Tim water is also moat precarious; one 
march of 23 miles is a total desert^ and generally there are only a few 
Jmmlcts lit wide intervals, the mud huts of which arc scarcely to be 
distingnished from the plain. The poor inhabitants dig holes in the 
earth, and watch for honrs till a little moisturo collects,, and tho scanty 
Mipply is eagerly baled out and stared for use. Sometimes tliey send ii 
mile for a little water^ and 1 haw it sold in camp for a Tupee a gallon. 
'I’ho camels, in poor oountries the life of an army, began to fail throngk 
starvation, and laid the foundation of our subsequent loases. Blmg and 
Ikidar, of 500 and 300 bouses respectively, allowed ns to halt and gave 
IIS water. The Bolan Pass was a level shingly ravine, iNjonded by 
hillockB, and verj' similar to the channel of the Goraal, but is totally 
deficient in camel fomge and fticl, and w<^ator at parts is sarrco. Except 
when rnin fills a puddle i n the BFittht-i’'Bedaulat hopeless or poverty- 
stricken plain a march of 28 miles is necctwoTj" for ivater: even then 
camel forage and water ore tho only snpplies. Quetta, and tho fertile 
Vi'illey of Fishin, can support- a small body of trewps; but in lulvaticc is 
tho same dry, stony plain, which is alao cut up by ravines. Tho bilLi 
then bavo to bo crcKsod. Tlusro are three pasttes, — the Kohjak, which 
wa* oroesed by us ^ tho Eoghanai, 10 miles to the south, ia difficult for 
camels; and tho Ghirrigh, coav iu itself* ia lemlcied nfielesn by there 
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being three long nLaTclica witli scarcely water for n rngimont* After 
foreing the guns over the nnide road, ond the wiiuels over one narrow 
path, ^ve fuimd on the 'ivcBtem slope a scarcity of water, and three long 
laarehce Iwd to be made under the xwiiiis of tMrst. At last, when we 
readied the cnlti ration of Kandahar, oiir horsos ^wro attirvetl, our 
camels wore failing, the tiieti had dyscutcTy, and the rood behind us was. 
Btrowwl with the bodies of camcb and horseii, and of men who Imd 
been iniirderod when they lagged from cjchanstion, 3Iiich of this might, 
no doubt, have boen avoided by better infortuaiiou ; hut yet when wo 
consider that in Kstch Gandava filling up ahont 100 wells would loavo 
60 miles of lunrch wLtliont \Tater, and that tho Bolan (easy oa its rood 
is) is exposed to flooils in winter, nnd to the fatal simoom in summer, 
I think it will bo allowed tliat that route U impmcticablo agaimst well- 
directed opposition* 

The Ghwalori ridge is nearlj" as bad as that of tho Kolijak, and the 
constant drn^ over shingle wwaUl batter the feet of the artillery 
hoises. Hindustani cftmels bouu got soro'footed in anj' stony jhaBs ; they 
sometimes jioison theuiaelves on tho hUla by foolishly eating tho nTong 
shmlrfw which no Khorasssan cniuol will ever do; and the horses genomlK, 
nulcsa shod in tho Afghan fashion by i>lates covering all but the frog, 
would go lame in great numbers. Yot in spite of these dipndvontngcB. 
I look on this route as superior in nil essential qualities, in thow of 
climate, water, fuel, and foroge. It opens ol^ in the bc«t j^rt of the 
country", and threatens alike Kandahar, Ghazni, and Kabul. Ont of tho 
thoui^nds of camels who pass this rood twico a year. 1 only saw two 
skeletons, wbilo tbo rear cf our army was covered by thorn ; and during 
my whole jonniey 1 never saw a «imol throw a load; these facts 
show that the dilUeultica are more apparent than reaL This i«ias has 
the advantage of many reads leaving and again rejoining it, allowing 
colnmus to be divided, or opposition to be tumed. 


DiFFEIIEVT BoADS Ojt THIS Bot'TE. 

From Pann^ to Killa Khoroti ate throe routes; one lias been 

described ; the eecond has six marches 

1. From Pann^to Kanai Ghund. Kcftr a fort of Shatto Khel, water 

and caniel forage are hj be had. 

2. Khinjakak, a rnine<I fort of Shahtori Snliman Khcla, There is a 
Icaresj, The road croBsoii Zhern, hut is oa^, 

i;* litirlah of tlio ShakUel Jnlalaai* Water and a little supplies {for 
a wnall force) to he procured. Eoad an caB}'^ plain. 

4 Jafihr. A spring like Shincha in the cntrance of the hills. 

S, Kargadznla (crow's nest). A epriug. 

C. Kill ft Kbaroti* Already dcscribcft 
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The tliinl IS tlie routo of Adia Kliol, and is held to bo tlio best of 
them nib The lUHTCboH are casj^ but loog. 

1 . I'aaiijih to Dokul or fort of Schpakhzh Alread}' montioaed, 

2. Adia Ebel i a Kflttawaz. The road turns the sou thorn end of 
3^hera; Bmall supplies to lio had, Tlie Adlu Khels ^vliu uro Kaisers 
fight tbo Jolftixals who are Sbaminals. 

a. llasso Khel. a migretory Khol with only ouo fort. Hood easy* 

4. Kargadzahin Described. 

5 . Killa EharotU Doseribed. 

Bcsidee those three cosy roads, anothtr, fit only for mfantry, goes 
under Eohnah to the north of my reuto. From Eilla KbaroU a eamol 
n>»d goes to WaiikUwah and then to Kandaliar, CaraTuns of NassLrs 
travel this way, 

Tl»o next road to bo noticed ie that of Maranna. It leaves tlio liver 
by » ravine bfilf-way between the Dwoa Gomal and Othman, gmdnaUy 
aaoends over the crest of tlio Koh Kalhigai by a road,<»melfl cosily pass; 
from thoPCM it descentla oinong ravines, croases the Ab-i-tallth, and 
juiBsinB Ghazamanda rejoins the Qomal oppoaitfi to the place where the 
Stighai rood leaves it. 

The Stighai road, turuing part of the Gomul, I havo described, 

A path goes from Stigbai to Khai and thence by Spest and Shart- 
Iwzu, to Killa ilatiia in Wazikhwah. A similar path also goes from 
Khair-oniangar to Wana. In spring these roads arc rendered of moro 
importance than they would oGierwiae poS8e««, by the Gomal, swollen 
with rain and melted snow, froqnontly filling its whole channel and 
tondciing the great road unsafe. Tlio trilws who oomo up in March or 
very early in April do not follow the Gomal,biit proceed from Glvwalari 
to ^chana, w here there is a spring j thence to Spin, which is a mile or 
Uva north of Kotkai. This march is long, but said to ho pretty level. 
Then to Kaniurwalli and Khat-i-khargn-tina. From thcnco they again 
diverge from the river to Zartnclani and to Lcbial, or they go from 
Kharga-titm acTo«a the lower end of Ursut, and flo by iiawrewan to 
Stigbai, where tbo Mnranna niatl is followed to near the aouroc of tlio 
Gotual, These roads are stony and long \ they would never ho taken by 
caravans but for feat of a rise in the river. 

As an instance of these sudden floods, I relate what happened to the 
Engineer camp in the Bolaa Pass. %\e were pitched in the diy channel 
of the rivulet at Abignm [ thedoads had been gathering round the |>ciiktj 
to the west; nt tbice o'clock in the morning a loud roaring noise in the 
glens was followed by a msb of water through the tents, washing away 
everything loose, and wetting ns in onr bods; every one started out, 
und the touts w*erc stmefc by the torrent in n fcw‘ minutes j the camp 
was inclosed on all isidw by much deopor water niBhiog past w'itli great 
noise. it w.»R pitch durki and there was no escape ; marks placed in 
tha flood allowed tbo waters sometimes rising, sometimes falling^ at lost 
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they euhai and the day breke; hut had they ri«ii a little more, the 
>vhol6 CKunp ivonld have been droTnied, 

In the Gotnal Fasa* after the bo^nning of Aprils there ia no danger 
of eueh Bcoidenta as theac- The river getting leas and lefts m sommer ia 
a meiD rlvnkt till December, after v^hich it £lk with melted htiow and 
rain. 

The eastern part of Afghanistan is a plateau from SOOO to 7000 feet 
above the plaina of the Indus, and supforted by Its vaat buttnied—tho 
J^liman range. The drainage of largo mountains and wlda plains 
Hewing down from such a height to the Indua, haa in the couTae of ages 
cut deep diannelfl in the bilk, all evidently made by water, frith flat 
Ijottoms and hounded by high rocks, hut differing in size and oonvenience 
for travelling, according to tlxe quantity of water whkh formed them 
and the nature of their rocks^ 

South of the Khyber and llomand passest the £rat of importance is 
Knram* The road commeiicos near Gardez^ and generally foDowa tho 
channel of the river to the Indus; at firat it passes through the vaUeya 
of the barbarous Jajis and Turk, and then through the lands of tho 
Bangash and Bannuchis. 1 have no gocjd information alxmt the marches^ 
but tho general impression of ail travollora is, that the Kurani river is 
the best entramaj to Khorassau, whether for supplies or eesinoaa of road, 
Tho tribes are ver^' wild, and buy ing tho protection of ono will not 
servo caravans in tbo landa of ths others. Tliis la perhaiJS tho reason 
^rtthpirwise ■nnaoconntabloj that this paisSf if tho best, is bo little travelletl. 
The nait p^™ is that of Tank; one n>ad goca from that place direct to 
Kanignram, and another road reaches Kotkai on tho Gomal m fivo 
marches; they are t— 

1. From Tank to Sir-i-ab, entering the hills, 

2. Shuhnr Narai j Kami means a botul," or pass, over a mountain ; 
an easy kotul near Shnhur* 

3. Dargai Norai, another Oficent. 

4 . SpipT already mentioned. 

5 . Eotkai on the Gomal. 

Tho nevt pass is that of tho Gomal at Ghwalari. This has more 
than one exlt» Tho river has forced its way through tho end of tho 
Takht'i^uliman range, dividing Gbwaiari from the Eurkanna hilL Its 
channel, called Adamkak, is said to ho narrow, with the Gomal falling 
over large rocks, and to be scarcely post^ablo for cows and sheepi, of oourso 
not f rr camels and baggage \ tJiree miles oouth of Ghwalari is tho route 
of Manzi ; croBsihg the Eamo ridge in a higher place, this road divorgea 
from tho great one at Postakats 

lat. PoBtakats to Chino, a hrncliish spring sometimeB called **3tniiza* 
quenna*^;'' the road a tolerably easy ravine. 

* Af I da not TKognbe ihSi word, 1 Ipsitp it am Afelt by LicdtenflulL BioodAxA—En. 
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2nd. Guti, a s^vring of Tjractiali Tvatcr; thp JToad croases the ridge liy 
ail jwccnt, said to bo a little fiteoiwr than tliat of Gbwalari. 

3rd. Easy ravmo to Mishkina i* Caiavans frt<|iaeiitly go this way, 
bat Ghvi-alari is the favourite and of conrso the best lonto. 

Xoit, tbo road of tho Wsiziris gotfl from Ghwalari to Kattawaz, 
opening by one ronto upon Gardez, by another at Kilttt. It Av-oide tbo 
Gomnl entirely, and is describesd by many people of different tribes who 
liod seen it, as inneb anperior to the Guoial road; ns gmas is Teiy 
abundant, the bills covered with wood, and supplies for a caravnn (of 
1000 people) to bo Lad, ircmi the ‘villages cii the way, all Giia 1 believe; 
but when they doelareil (oven independently of each other) that thero 
waa no ssceut worse tbaa the trifling one at Stighai, from what 1 had 
seen of these menntains, and from tho earoleM w fly trovoUers without 
wheel carriflges sjicalc of difficulties in a road, I could not lielp feeling 
great doubt. Probably this road would be found a good one for cav4ilTy 
or inlantry, but a very bud one for guns; caravans would always cLooso 
it w’OTc they not afraid of passing tho heart of tho l^azin country. Tho 
following rnarobes must ho very short, probably not aYcmging seven 
miles:—^ 

1. Ghwalari to Karkannai, a small plain of good soil irrigated by 
the water of Spin. When Sarwar Khan of Tank atUekod the Ijolmnis, 
part of them fled to this valley and dultlvatoil it wi th success; when tho 
danger w'os over, they retemed to their wundering lifo, 

2. Spin, a few miles north of Torn Dabbur; tho road an easy ra^dne. 

3 . Michflii Ghundai, a flmall hill over which «carta could go^'f iLo 
man who said this hnd seen hackeries in ludin. The water is still the 
Abi Spin. Tho road seems to go to tho north. 

4 . Wena, This vidloy is cultivated by tlic Duotanis; supplies and 

water to bo procured. 

5. Swiii Ghvvajh. A space in the Led of a stream,, said to flow lo the 
Bangosb country. On l&iving Wsuiii ia the kotul of Matsab to l» 
Tp’ery easy. 

e. Waiikhwah, a w ide Ki>aco in the sauio valley; there three wells 
arc said to have been made by Nadir Jbhoh^ ^fadir, 1 believo, was never 
in this pass. 

7. Matsnh [^nss over tho Khwenda Ghar ninge, w'hich seems to be 
parallel to the Koh-iAVariri. 

g. Rohamand Giil Kot. A fort of the Waiiria. 

9 . Tursam Kot, These forts «em to ho m a norrow valley between 
tho Khweada Ghar and Poshtai rangeft. 

10. Kasim Kot. This is a fort, and an evidence of cultivation and 
water. 

11. Samand Kot. A fort, 

12 . Yari Kot. A fort, 

13. Zmarri torai. 
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14. Similar Nami| a paHS over the Paalitu mngc M^hich seem* to riBO 
from the Jadrua r»«ge, ami is partly inhabited by the Jmlrun tribe. 

15. Sarobid of tlio Kbarotia, 

16. Urglnin of tho Femuli TajiliS. 

17. Kluui;^! Marglia. TS^ar tho head of the D-ivoa GomaL 

18. SnltatiaL, entnmeeto Zunuril and Eat tawax. 

19. Paltanai in ZunHTtl, iuliabited by ^[hma (who lately were 
notoriona robhera). 

20. Kolalgii. In the plan, 

Tiiia njad is sonietiiiies varied by going through SpiUt Toe, IVana, 

Uinuul, and Sarafsta^ i t 

Oppwlto Daraban i* the piies of Z^wa wbidi Icadii to haiidahar. 

Am. LientcJiant Jlninsh of tho taivnlry has vbited this route, I shail 
merely mention tboao connecting It with my own route of Ghwalan, It 
Ijaeses the Takht-i-SuliniaOt the Zhob 30 mika nbove Postokate, and is 
connected with the Gomal by the road of Kundor. 

From tho i>laet' whera the Kundat joina tbe Gonml to— 

1. ITosainiku. ft r.fyaml in the ravine of tbo Kundat; from this placo 

a camel road g'>eH to Zawa. 

2. KUaddftl, tbe tomb of a murdered man of that mund. 

3 . Navel atone " Nama Kanai, a thongbt to reduce hcmia of 
tho navel; the road is still by the atreftm of Kumhir, which flows through 
an ensi* Tavino. 

4 . Kandil. the aoirrce of the stream. There w ubually here a lit to 

onltivatioii of the Zhmurianis, a small tribe said to be nnd m 

siinimcr there aro some Xassir shepherds. 

5 . Orak. a spring in the mountaiiis which seem a continuation of tho 

Jadriit. rang^>. Generally there are few tents of the Lili KheL 

G, ]l[iishhuri, ft fort in the valley of ’\\axikliwah. Iho road ciOflftOB 
tbo bills by the pass of Iindai, 

7, Eilla aiama in AVaadkhwflk and from thenco to Kandahar. 
This toad has water and forage for camels j the road is said to bo 
pnHj^ible for guns, but 1 doubt it mucli. 

The road going from Kundor to Zaw* is— 

1 . lloaainika, mentioned above. 

2 . Owedab, ft siiiaU spring. 

3 . Sritu, ft fine spring. The road then desoonds to— 

4. MundTi Kbd da kot, a fort in tho valley of tbe Zhob, after 

crossing tho river. , . c 

5. Darahan, month of Damb&n KhwarrftK from whence tho water ot 

the Daruban flows. 

G, Zftwa, tho pass. 

These marches are camel marches, varying from 10 to 14 mUca. 
The lust road eapecirtlly M dry and rough ; the other is probably paasablo 
for ftu army, but with difficulty* 
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A few miles oontb vs the Dvibna Foss, which hn* a Lirger stream 
then that of flowing fiom it, ana being mueh blocked tip with 

stones, it is a roaort of roblwra w'lth stolen camels. It joins I ho Knwa 
roate by a different piiss. 

Still farther to the south and beyond the Takht-i-Snliman is the 
road of Wohwa,* pawsing tbrongh the Kaknr eouiitry to the Arghesan 
river, and thenn^ to KniiJohar. Tho road is said to bo easy, but I know 
nothing about It* 

In tho event of tho invasion of India, so nmeb talked of, our natural 
frontier is not the ludiis, hnt tho SuHiusn Tange, History, wbtdt shows 
that even great rivers huro never obstmeted tho passage of an anny 
superior in the field, gives very few instunoes of tho storming of 
mountain passes. 

TIds long chain of hills is only iWBablo in five place®,—Khybor, 
Kuratn, Ghwalar], Xawa, and Wohwa or Vihova. I put tho Bolan out 
of tho question, as tho water is cBsily cut off GO miles in tlio Kaeli 
Gandawo. Of thesQ the EhyliOT, Kamm, and Ghwalari are the moat 
important, 'nicy lead cqnally to Kabul, GhaEui, and Kandaliar^xviUiciut 
tho ^waseusion of all which places the attoni[d could not bo tiUidCi A 
fort near Ghwalari would soenro tho entire cemmaud of the three roads 
leading from it, and forts miglit bo probably equally well situated 
in tho other passes. The whole length of tho iias»ea affyids numerous 
positions whoro field u'erha, and a body of detonoined tucu, would delay 
the most powerful army for ihvys^ and among mountains, whom tho 
sapplies laboriouulv collected canivot be replaced, and where every hours 
delay is fraught with danger, 

Wero an anuy of GO,000 men distributed in throo divisienB opposite 
Kiimm, Khybor, and Ghwalari, their magazines and means cf crossing 
the Indus well Becurod, they would receive decisive infcirniatioCi of tho 
march of the encnij' in tiiiio to couccutrate at tho threateuHl piass long 
before ho arrived j and wore the 20.000 men already giianling it driven to 
the plain, the scattered colnmns of tho enemy, slowly emerging from the 
uiounbiins, would be opjTOsed ouo by one to a powerful army -e'en 
supplied and fresh with the whole resources of India at its Irtck; all this 
IB independent of tho Dp[>ositioti which might he 60 cobily affordsjd in 
KhoraE^K^Tu Sujkplioa for an army can bo only penuftucntly proeuicd 
at Kaiidnhur, Ghai^ni, and Kabul. IVero those places oocupial, and the 
littlo surplus grsiin and grasses in tho country round bought np and 
stored in the eitics, which had been put into a state ef defence, the 
hostile army would bo without means for oje. tended siege operations. It 
would bo nearly starving, and if it plundered It would bo lost, 

Tho Afghatks, oiuincntly a movable people, would all go to the bills. 
In no i^ountry has tho people at first joined oven a ijopulur invader; it 
>valts to see his sueecBS; and the first serious check is tho signal of 
" This 1 b iIlc VibavB of Uie map of Afghaaisiau dated Elmla, IBTl.—En. 
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hia min. Tiide<ji\ the more I saw of tte country ami refleo^ m 
the suhjoetj tlio firmer grow my eonvietion that, while tho Eritith in 
India continiiG tnic to themticlvca and just to the people, their ijomtion 
mid rcBotiroea may defy all attempts from withoutp* 

The oountry frem Ghoxui to Dand liaa been dc^cribetl in the firtit 
report* Kattawax merits a separate notice. 

Its length IK about 4d and its breadth 24 milea* 

The plain is level and open, hotitided on t!ie east by the Kohnak 
Mmintnirn and on ttie west by the lower liilla of Katt 4 iaaiig and Zhora* 
To the north it reaches Zurtnill, and to the south la ended by Lalaiai 
and the Ah-i-Istiidah Lake; the valley is entered cm the east by the three 
pusses which moot ut Killa Kharoti, and on the we-at by the passes of 
Gazdara and Kliarbin. This lEiet road goes from Mish £hol between 
Spin^ak and Jarshkaiia* It is a winding jta.ss, genemlly 30 yards 
wide, between low hills, which cavalry might often creai}, and leads by 
a gentle ssoent, through tho lower range, and then with as gentle a 
descent to Mulimai. Guns conld pdiss it in its present state, und o vor^- 
little work would make it a beautiful rond; a small rivulet called 
Xburbiu Hows down part of its length* and turns three or tour miles 
boforo it reaches Kattawax* 

This liistrict entirely belongs to the Suliman Khel ^ tho setllod 
tribes living in tho centro of the vtilley, and tho pastoral ones wandering 
about tho lower spurs of tho moantains* Tho tribe hos two grt^at 
divisions, tho Slmuimala (or Isiiifdlxais) and the Kolsoni; these often 
fight witli each other* The Xbcls are generally groups of five or six 
forts, each containing from ten to sixty houses, 3 mention the 
aa they occupy tho Valley from north to seutb* Misli Kbel, Sultan Klio 
(a iar^ ono)/poindoh KLol, Mitbi Khel (who 6<nuotimc» trade), ^lalUzui 
Shakki Khol, Sbeh Khol, Kallandar Khel, and tho Adin and Xassu 
lOioL Beyond llicso is Lalazai of the Tarukkls; tho fends have been 
deucribed before; fiomotiiuea tho lleUahu offcet a truce to ioiit a statod 
time, whou tliis is ended the ftuds Ixrgin again* This relic of barburisiu 

• L[^iJU'Pant Bromlfact luiro wnj* of niocUng an iuTOWti frffm the 

ximth-wtrt. TLc flr.t* aimelv. to raiike tlie SaMmiUl range our frontier aod Ej. hoM UlQ 
raites, U tbttt sliieli commcucla to mjr jadgniciit. lldltliiiE that filler, wfl ore 
la A wfiHon Id owaII with CAlmon^ any otteiupt at SnTiLslon. KTPry day that we 
.lolayiHl Iho invader's ferwiE would (til mail liL^vily nenit.-! ihvin. lood fm- Iho am? 
atid fodder frr ttw aoiutals vooltl tlin Aborb nod that would, in all [irdAhnity* iHid to 
collimon with llic AfKbmiA. M ilk this frontier 1»1il in fore*, we liAve little lo few from 
aa Enemy on the ottlEjr iide of tlie hilLt, » Icrag Oi lltP Indian armj and people mny 1* 
relied on. I would therofora tiptvt an etioroy'a Infilici (o be, ti/ every ineuni at hhf 
dlipoflol* to irtirnp noJ Rflnwit Jirtouteat ■ and to doloy afliw mwianrM till well naanred 

fit n>-opeiatlDa In Indio. « i rn,, t 

Thu «eond loodjo of reoedag invtiildici, njwnnly. to twenpy Kaadaltar, GhamVft™ 
Ivtbhul, i> ikot, I Ihink* now tn I* recoxnmjeoJftL ^ o thciald to uarfoundod by a 
people* aiki bavc bMW anil unserlAta Itnoa of ennuuntJocitif>a- Tho pocitkiij, I Tcntnre 
to think, would W a faloe end from a niiUlarj jKjiat nf view.—Ea* 
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■eiifitel tiO latoly in Europe, ^^icn the caravn-n^ posing through 
Kattjiivaz aro too atrong to bo overpowered without they am onljr 
roquirecl to pa}'^ a omull tribute to the tribe whoso lands they pass. 
When they are wcakerj the Imiioet ia a Uttlo higher, and if only a few 
iudividiials, they are usually plunilcred. Tho general tax is one rupee, 
■or rather 12 yards of coarso cloth for every eight loaded camels^ 

Infidels pay more. Tlio traders ahvay*» ehoo« their road through 
Eattawas! with reforonce to their friendlj' relations witli the tribe. 1 
may mention hero that from Kattawaz to Daman money has no fi^ed 
vnlne, being nearly nnknowu. The methx^ of exchange is mero l>artor, 
nr by valuing everything in yards of ** karbaz." a ooarsQ eotton cloth 
iimdo at Multan. 'This reproBonta email sums of moneys large ones 
uro only known os so many ubcep or camels. 

Tho Dwoa Gomal rises at il hill called Durtsely, very near Faltu. f ts 
course is then heiwoon, the Kohnuh and the IVaziri ranges; this hist I 
beliove, ^m the Bhortnoss of the Dwoa Gotual and other circumiitanoce, 
to origmato in the peaks of Faitu. It diminieliCB and onils near Ursuk. 

Tho Primt and Maranna range from tlie Kijhi Eliaroti gooa, I 
loilie'Tc, to the Shinkai hill. it in the resort of a set of wandering 
shepherds, the Kliwoid Eliel, Elalzai of the Bulimim KhcL It suddenly 
breaks up and ends at tho Kuudnr river. 

Tlie hills to the west of tho Zhob appear little less than the Takht- 
i''Si]ilinian. The Zhoh rises in the Kakor oountry, and then flows 
through a long straight valley inhabited by tho Mandu Khol; this is a 
largo tribe oxtondirig from the Gomal to near the Kakar country. 
They live generally in tents, but have also a few houses, pmbably 
built from fear of the Waziris, who occasionally come from their 
OWT3 hills, and att'ecj> the valloy of tho Zhub. A year or two ago 
Diey sur|>nHed a fort when there were oulj'' two or three people in 
itj thCHO wore put to death, and the gitttle, grain, fiour, and clothes 
carried oflf. The Mandn Khels. cultivate rice m coneiderabto quantities, 
lis well us joar, wheat, and Indian com. Tl4Cy all have sheep and 
camels, and sonic tribes aro entirely pastoTul. The women am fond 
of ornaments, bnt can aflbrd no better than a brass pin in the nose, 
and largo eoniiigsi or necklaces of cowrie shells. Tho meti wear, when 
it is cold, tho “koha^ai," a cloak made of w'hite felt, and in tho hot 
weather havo nothing but a i>air of trousers and ahocs. This ox[KKure 
of tho naked bruost, and tho costume of the women, which is petticoats 
without trouKCTB, is thought very indelicate by the other Afghans. Tlie 
reason ftorliapfl m, that thoir climate is hut in sumiucr, and snow rarely 
falls in winter. They are a quiet jicoplo, who carry amis Only iu their 
own dofenoe; they have no order ef conrse. Being allied to the Kakars, 
and having the same habits oad cuatoias, I have dcecribed them at Ihia 
length; ftii of tho largo tribe of Kikars I know little, Itero at their 
northern limit they are sold to bo a quiet people, repelling attacks 
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indeed, hut nothing more, never carrying ami», and looked on aa nnii'ftr- 
like. Perhaps this good character is from oompariBon with the TVaziria; 
on their boundary' the Syads of Pealiin represented the K^ara aa 
incarnate demons. 

Hiu Tiiui»s. 

Tho hill tribes nre so mneh alike in every resjiect, that a descripHoti 
of tho Khanjtis and noting a few minor differences in the others may 
eerve for olL 

The Kharotis inhabit the valley of Dwoa Gomal, the peaks etist of 
Poltn ^ the sketch below will illnstrate the positions of their forta; 
of oonrsc there is no pretension to a scxile In the ahotoh. Sirafza, a few 
miles from the source of the Ihvoa Gomal, is a fort oontnining twen^ 
hoUECs, And affording protection to the families around^ £jarQbj>*a * is a 
ruined fort with a few housed. Channikhwah has been tiie constant 
source of quamfl with tho Waziiia, who have dostroyed it twioe^ but have 
never been able to hold it. Their method of attack was to oome snddonly 
in grunt munbersj and beforo tho Kharotis could gather, bring heaps of 
wood to the gato and hum it downi oneo in, they murdered and 
plundered, Tho Kharotis have now built a largs fort, and tilled tho 



ground again. Durola is a fort of twenty houses, similar to the ‘Babaki 
Killa described in my route; these places am cut out of ibo hills, or are 
on little knolls, and all level soil has boon carefully eultivated. Yet 
theso cTultivators are not the fiftieth part of the tribe: the mount oins 
being covered with trees must have soil, and water is not deficient, so 

* Or SarobdL—Eix 
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tbat the hillt if cut into tcrraccH an in the Himalajag, might t>e iuucIl 
I xstler cultivated. But the hill tribcd^ leifii tivUiacd. even than the 
othot Afghaiis, eeomcd to prefer the ’naisdering life. They have seen 
fahecp, oowa, ^Gsos, nnul muii^j, but horiaes ate unlcnowu. Their whole 
wealth cotUEbts of large Boetfl of goata, which feed oa 110 ™ poaka or 
in ruTiDea eovercd with pines. They live in tetits of a foiv blankotSt aiul 
sticks, or in mde huts cut out of the hill. In spring tho people live 
entirely on milfc, which is ahundaut, as the kills are then bom. Ghee, 
kurut, and cheese are made in large quantities, and sold in Kattawix or 
Zunuill for Sour, In the winter they eko out tJieir milk diet hy a small 
jxirtion of bread \ their clothes are a shirt made of block blanket, made 
by tbuir wives, and sandals (eallod shappli) (chapli) of goat-^kins nearly 
rviw; sometimes they have a bit of blanket for a cap, or If l ucky, exchange 
some wool for a cooi^ turbain Their houses h&\T5 nothing in them but 
a rag and an iron pot, yet %vith all this poverty they have fine mateh- 
locks und good swords. Q’heir greatest delight is stalking tho deer. 
The pines OH the hills furnish a seed called ohilgo^a, which is a principal 
jMirt of their wunter food, added to cheese, kurut, and oeeaaionully some 
bread. Yet with idl these bartlsliips and theiraeveto clltiiato, they are a 
healthy, robust race. Even for A fgbans they are veri* dirty* They have 
no weights, nieasuTcs, nor meuna of estimating time and ilistancc. Eight 
to soil is only thought of in cuUi%^ated spots : a piece of gmzing land, 
hewover long occupied by a family, is intntded on by a man even of a 
iliifemnt trilie without ceremony; this shows licw thin tho jKypulatiou 
is. The pino seeds, however, arti considered to bo property, and a stranger 
must not gather thoiu. The KImrotis am divided into two tribes; tho 
Zakko Khel, of whicli tho .Itallik of Sirafia, son of Gul Khan, sou of 
Shad] Kban, is tho principal jierson; uud the Adi Khel, whose head is 
Samand, an old man* These chtofs have not the elightost power, but a 
eertaiu respect is paid to their birth ; when two men have a dispuhi, they 
^metlmes fight it out, but the neighI jouts and Mullahs generally interiero 
and attempt reconciliation j should cno iiariy refuse to abide by the deci¬ 
sion, tlio neighbours givo up s^ieaking to him ; and herding goats 011 
a hill, w'itUcut any one to talk to, or a pijw to smoke, la so uuploaaant, 
that he soon gives in* This rude kind of jury is oaUed a **njamkii.'* 
When they are threatened with attack, a jirgu or marrika is called, and 
all tho armeiL men obey itn orders* Tho Kharotis sometimes buy, but 
gouondly mnke, their own jjowder* 

Thu Yia Khel ia tbat wbieh trades with India; they soon aoiiuire 
some Avenltb, and with it a taste for fine clothes and good food: when 
they go to see tlioir hill friends, they cannot help showing dislike to a 
milk diet and pine seedj^, after eating bread and grai>es; indeed, they 
complaiu that in a few days it gives them spasnia in the stomadi ; 
this makes them be thought effemiuato eoxoombei Tho KharotU aro 
hcepitublo and kind, they seldom attack tribes unprovokoil, and hsvo 
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foDght m&TC sncMSsfnlly with tho T^Viiriris than atiy of their neigblwuifl, 
A tTaToller is eafo m their conntry^ and os far aa milk diet will go hv 
need never want ffxid, 

Xhe Jadirans inhabit the east alopo of the JadrSn range; their 
eountry Is amalh and they are seldom heard of. oci that they must be few 
in nncohcTar their food^ dress, and livelihood arc those of the Khaiotis, 
except that they are great lohbera, and protect all thieves. Tlic 
Khwajahs, a trilie of robW. talked of ft eertam Killa Nakk of the 
J/ulranSt where thev would have defied ns. The Jadr^ns aell thair wool 
and cheese at Gard’czi though I entered tlieir coun ty- once, I novor oaw 


them. 

Tho AVfixiria poBsesa the whole hiU country (witJi a few' exceptions, 
noticed boreafter) homided hy Gonial on tho south, by the Jadriins and 
Kharotis on the east, and the Kurara on tho north. A branch of the 
tribe extends along the Koh-i-Safed; they aro more peaceable and settled 
than the rest j their unraborH are Igbs than so extonaive a country ™ild 
(«>om to indicate, ns many of them emigmto ovorj' cold ecaaon to the 
hilla overlooking Iranian, and in the hot wc^dher return near the 
KharotiB This oonntrv' is stvteil to have wood, water, and grasa in 
plenty; sonio valloj'S are partially cultivated with rice, millet, wb«it. 
and barlev. The rice crops prove there is plenty of water in some 
part.. Their aec«^fiil forays have given them a great stock of oamcls, 
iheep, and oowe, which enahles them fa M meat and bread to acir 
fcM>d, In spring tbov live princiijally on milk. Thoir dre® is that of 
the Ehaiotis. The Waxiris are at war with all their noighbouis. aud 
on every aide they liAve mode oonqnesta. From tlie Kharutis they have 
token Birmnh The Jadrins arc confined to one ridge j and the whole 
country of Zhob, and the Ghwahiri FasB tremble at their vciy' Mmo. 
The ^ret of this is, that wdtliont intemfll govertimcnt of any 
aort thev agi^ w^cU witli each ether. They arc declared 1*y their 
enemies,\lie L<dianiB. to bo Shiahs-thia is a calumny; as also that 
tlioy aro descended from some (ft few) who before 

Xa<lir Shah and have iueneased in tlieso inountainH. Tins la univer¬ 
sally l^lieved, but they apcftk Taahtu, and I scon k many tnbes 
retain their language for generatioiia. that I cannot imagine these 
have lost theira in one hnndiwl yonts. The Tajiks still speak Pomian, 
even when living m Afghan viUngco. The Firmtillia. who live Iwtween 
tho VVaziria and Kbarotis. ore still nnablo to siHiftk i'oshto. The 
Waiiris go on foot, and arc moat active in the mountains; a few' 
gn.>at men of tho tribe have borscs. bnt of coui^o are bad riders. 
They geoeTally attnek caravans by nighb hut aomotimee by day. 
While firing from mckw, they cat sometimes a little raw flour, 
and from this also a story is raised that they never eeok their meals. 
To got wonderful atorioa about them is very easy, but real informa¬ 
tion verj- difGcnlt, os no sooner is ono of them caught by another tribe 
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thAn bo u fikughtcrod, Tlio WMim aro much under tbo Inflnencti of 
the Syada of *'TJnnnr”(?)," and one of tho fitoiies that a Wiudri^ 
tirod of going several niiica on a pilgrimago to n place where a Syod hod 
been uiuidered, invited a S^'ad to his houac^ and lolled him a few jenlt 
off, that ho might have a Mjaratj'' or place of pUgriniage, withoat going 
80 far for it. Thoir ordinary* >varfDure it* by long ahota^ hut if rmlly 
provoked they 60inetim«s make deeper&te attacks. While passing tlicir 
trountiy in a caravan, some of the mcrchtinta rode to a vjJlago of Waiiriisi 
from which they heard tiia men w'ere utwent; tfiey retumeil with a few 
cmnele, and boasted they liad Bpeared some littlo boys in their motheni^ 
amiH. The Waziti village sent some Daotania to redeem the camols; 
the Lohaoia agreed, provided some <»inela they had formerly lost wore 
given upj no Booayr was this done by the Wrizins, than the morohanbi 
told them ** their wives wore bad, and they should get no camehs," On 
thin tho ’WaiiriB armed and fell on part of the caravan, and totally 
dcatrojed the males of every age, carried away tho camels and property, 
leaving tho women untouched but dLsconBohito in tho pass. 1 was in 
Uamati then with the head of tho caravan, but heard it from some men 
from tho rear; tho breach of faith alfont the eaniols was only because 
tho Lohanis and TVaiirin have so many hlexid feuds tJiat no fresh injury 
con increase their ill-will, and no good faith could reconcile them. The 
Waziria never injure females nor take their jewels, but all males they 
loveriably kilL This ts uot a rule coniinon to all Afghans, but made by 
tho IVoiiriB; end their enemies are so fearful of driving tliem to ox* 
tremities, that this rule is observed on Irtth sidtaj. Even by their 
enemies, tho ’Wazirifl aro allowed to be voiy hospitable^ a man who has 
killed tho brother of another, need only go to Ids house to be treated as 
an honoured gueet, and a little girl would servo for escort through their 
whole conntry * They stick elosely to each other, and their noigbbonra 
constantly allow that they are famous for speaking tnith and for tbcir 
courage^ with all this they ato Iiabitnally robbeis and rnonlerem. 

Tho daily observatliJn that the Afghan virtues fiourished diioGy in 
the most barbarous tribes, and aro fx>mpatible with atrocious crimes, first 
convinced me that Tushtunwali was radically hiul, and that the Afgliantt 
are in a vciy low* state of civilisation. This is difficult at first to 
fonccivo; so many instances ccnstantly occur of individual intelligence 
and good feeling. ThcHe give hopes of their condition for the future, 
but should not prevent n candid statement of what they ore new. 

The Woziris are divided into three tribes—the Alizui, whose head is 
,Tangi Khan; the Balolzais of Kismt Khan; and tho Ahiuadxsls (thest* 
must not be confounded witli the AhmadzaiB, Sulimsn Klicl, who are also 
]viehiral robbers) of Klian Muhammad j the pTineipal aro the BaJokais, 
who cultivate the '»*alley north-west of Kaniguram, Jongi Khan and 

’ UriDur " or I’mor.^ Tlip name ii HTfllfa tlie^ In two copies of the report 
1 u'Anciot find Uhfl eniiw in C- Macpiepot/i tmok hmi Ceatnd Atio. —Eik 
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liiri tribe flic flomctimes i>niii®d for tlii^ir modemtiou ; the AlimaasaiB arc 
the lobUn, and al] migratory. Au idea of their boldneae may by 
formed by the fact that last year they iduadyred the ficldji of lank 

within Tiew of the SLkL garriBut.. , * rm 

The Daiutania, prvtioiinced “Baotaniii are a tribe of about GOO 
tamiUeH, who inhabit the valley of W aua (a march north of Zarmdlanri), 
and grow rioe, whwit. tmd barley. They ate a q«iet tribe; their miKiU 
nnmbort oblige tiiom to court both the Waziria and their onemjes; they 
are a uitefiil meunB o^ commuiii<»tion between both parties. The 
WaiiriB gave them Too and Spin, boeansa tho Loba^ wem ahvaya 
rbuidering tliotn. Their figricdlturo makes them a little richer ^an 
the Kharotit. but thoir habita arc aiioilar. Thu Fjrmullia arc u Uajik 
tribe, who live in a vilUgB at Urgbnii, cultivate thoir land, and Lavo 
iirtiaans. ITiey speok bad PetBiaii. Their employment w chiefly 
einclting tlio iron of their hilhi, and Bometitnw cariying it to Kabul or 
Kandah&rt but the Kharotia aro the principal carrioia of this iron by 
Wn*ikhwiib to KandaliaTj and to (ihaEni and Kabul. They do not buy 
the iron, but einiply lend thoir camels for hUu 


Tr.idiso TlttEES. 

All the trading tribes arc generally called Loliamis, but morop^^rly 
those of Daman only. The Ix^haois are in fourteen camps or - kilia ; 
thov avemgo 100 men each, with women, cbildrcn. and c^eltf m pr^ 
portion. ^ summer they live in £do large ghiiJidnt tento of folt 
l,ear Fannah and Earabagh; tho men am partly away m Dokham and 
Samarkand trading, or bujring and sulhng at habolj the wi^cn and 
children, with a suKeient guanh bvo in tho tents. In au^ the touts 
am stowed away in a friendly i»rt, and men, women and child™, and 
animals go down the Gomal pasi to Daman, bivouacking ah the way; 
they then pitch their second set of tonte. kept always in Daman, The 
moneo to Lahorv and Benarca by long marchers, hoping to bo back befete 
April; acme lueu stay of toumc to guard tlio faoiilios and the camehi. 
In April they go np through tho samo pass to their old places iu Pmunah 
and Kombfigb. 

The Xaseiru are a much largor bodji probably 5000 famibca. They 
trrnle little, but i^oJ^BCKi Urge fltwkB and Lords, the produce of which 
give* thorn gndn and clothing. They very seldom plunder ; they Icavo 
Daman in March when the Gomal U flooded, thoir reason is that their 
sheep ate with young, and lambs bom in Daman are smaller ami weaker 
than thoM bom in Khom^n; the flocks go by tho Zawa paaa, imd join 
the Gomal at Euudar; tho henas go by tlio Gomal, either waiting till 
floods mn off, or avoiding thom by takiog the rontea I have meutionod. 

1*ho six camps of ElrorotiB follow the Nos^lrs in April, but before tho 
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LoLonis; their tlmo of oajThing is tlio Lest of stl^ Uio river lb not in 
floods snd the heat ih lesa, 

Tha IxjhAnia mate |mrt of tUcir tnurch, in v&ry hot weather; tlic 
river is then low. (jtiist! is found os high os the Killa Kharoti, green 
and sweet; when I savr it, it iivos dry but still good. The Lohauis ore 
wealthy, and constantly attacked by Hid Wn^iiris; these skiiruishes 
ore ^^uorolly nt long ahots, by which one or two men are killed, hnt 
tfometimes Hio attacks aro niora Beriona, thotigh in a jitnaU aiL>eiety 
of relationH, the Iobb of oven one or two ia soriDus. 

In the evening, caniela ore often carried off from the hills wbero 
they nro gracing* The drummer (an important jhjtuqu, and colled 
ft '^mnsician”) boRts a peculiar tiharii roll, and all yonng men are 
expected to go. Tiie thievoe drive tho camels up tlie n^vinea, pricking 
the beasts on with their uwordsi the merchauts follow after+ Tho 
robber ia seldom caught oven if tho booty is reacned. If caught, and a 
■\Vadn, ho would t;« Blstightcred* If a SuHiiiinn Kbcl, they would not 
kill him for fear of another blood feud with a powerful tribe; but hia 
board is anointed Avith gheo and set dro to in thu middle of tlko camp, 
its crackling and blazing call forth shouts of laughter (hair bnmod off 
in tbiB nuinner ia said novoT to grow); bis eyehroH s are then aliavod 
off, and bo is let go; somotimes n rough clyster is Rdminlitcrod by 
sotting the rohbor on his hearl and pouring water into his bofly till 
his stomach is onormoualy distended. This puniabiuoat ia held so 
disgraceful, that a man seldom goes homo to ho laughed at by the women, 
but banishes himself for life to Bokhara or Indio. 

Tho Lohauis, who boosted of killing Wa^irie when at a distance, no 
sooner entered tho dangerous oountry than they showed a most ludicrous 
terror. Watcluiien wore shoiiling out iho wbolo night that they were 
very dutenulned, and were not to bo trifled with, exhorting oueuiies to 
keep away, nnd every man fired hia gnu {loHded with ball) lu any 
direction, to show ho was awake. Wo saw little of tho Waziris, 
however, as: they bod already moved to the lower valleys, and hml thoy 
not been foolishly provoked, no part of the caravan would have sufferied. 

The camels of tho caravans are not in strings, but each Is sei^mtely 
driven; good eunicls (oven w’itb heavy loads) go three inih*ti: an hour by 
this metlioil. The men run after tho camels with heavy sticks, driving 
thorn b}'blows, and giving deep bass shonta of “Hal ha! ha!" Tho 
women and children join their sbrill voices in tha ciy^ 

The Ljhams show' their wrealth hybrniding tho hair of I heir children 
witb gold toina, and ornamenting their women with luasaivo cuttings, 
and covering their horses with expensivo trappings. Young brides an? 
carried on cushion a of silk on tho bocks of camels most gorgeously bung 
with tassels, coins, imd bells. The older married women, (though 
frequently greater favourites) were balance^l aguiust each other in 
kajawahe ; un arriving at the grouud they helped to unload the camels ; 
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the girlii drew water, and the men grazed the camels; the women aeldom 
scolded, and the men never, thongh they sometimes qnarrelled and fonght. 
The horses (or rather mares) are peculiarly fine, generally 15 hands 
high or upwards. Their arched crest, deep chests, and broad c|narters 
were like thtwo of English horses. Their heads are snmll and well set on, 
but the legs looked slight for the weight, thongh by all accounts they 
seldom fail; the mares are kept for breeding, but the horses are sold for 
high prices to Hindu Bajas. Order in these camps there is none. 
Sometimes we intended to make a long march, when half the numl»er 
changed their minds and halted half way, but when near the aziris 
they all agreed very well; the baggage kept in a tolerably close body, 
some horsemen wore in front and some in rear; the young men, well 
armetl, scoured the hills in search of hares and deer, answering also for 
flanking parties, yet a few robberies happened most unaccountably. 

The trade of Khorassan is but little, about 4000 camel loads of the 
karl<iz or coarse Multan cloth and India chintz or llahawalpur lungis, 
with a little sugar and spicea, are all that come through the Gomal Pass, 
and 1 suspect this is about half the trade of the whole country. These 
imports are not all used in Khorassan, part is carrictl to Bokhara, the 
return being principally coin; and as the exports to India are merely 
fruit and a few horses, which do not equal the imports in value,^ the coin 
from Bokhara enables the balance to bo paid in money. T^is is what 1 
hoard from the merchants, but I must confess they had a wish to deceive 
me if possible, as they suspected that inciuiries would bo follt.wod by a 
tax. The productions of the country are few. The pastoral tribes 
merely make ghee, and sell wool, to procure groin for their own eating ; 
and the settled Afghans only grow a surplus quantity of grain to barter 
for ghee. See, The Tajiks are the roost enlightened and civilised. 

In Urghun and Kanigumm, iron is worked very well. The ore is 
broken to pieces and burned in a charcoal furnace which is kept heated 
by bellows made of whole goat-skins. The iron at last runs out in 
riugb pigs, llieso are heate<l again and slowly cooled, when they are 
worked into horse-ahoes, gun-barrels, and swords, wnth which all the 
eastern part of the country is supplied. Iren is abundant enough, but 
witliout coal, or much more wood tlian they have even in the Suliman 
range, they never can export it. Lead is found in the Hazara hills near 
Band-i-Sultan. Antimony in small quantities is procured at Tsirai 
near Ghwalari. On a plant, called by the Afghans re<l “ tirkh^” some¬ 
thing very like the cochineal insoct is found, and salcp misri,* not so 
good 08 the Pereiau, is spread all over the hills near Killa-i-Bakslii. 
'Phis small list includes, I think, oil the principal produce of the 
country. 

The late political changes are, I believe, favourable to Afghan trade. 
The country will perliaps bo quieter, and the posses improved. The large 
• Salabi mifri, the root of ■ kind of orchU used as a leatorative.—E p. 
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Cbina ami Thibet trado, which goes through Tartary to Uie Volgii and 
Nijni Novgorod (if tiie [;ia 3 fws wore rcudoTcd caaicr rind fmfOt and a good 
imdcTHtBiidiiig hfipt tip at BoHiara and Knndns:)^ might easily bo 
diverted to Kabul. The route i>eing ahorterj and onr character for 
justice at Icitsf as high na that of the TtnsaiiiDa^ Kabul would then becomo 
the oeutro of the inland trade of Asia, for Indian goqda oonld bo easily 
sent through the posacii. 

'I'hen tho Afghans, possesaod of a hue breed of camels, and Uromselvcs 
fond of a wandering life, might hooome tho chief c^irriers of tliis largo 
trade. But of any 03 ^tensive traffic 'ndth the Afghans thumoelvoa 1 itee 
no proapect far a long period* People to bay most have something to 
sell, and the Afghans have aliuoflt nothing. It will require many years 
of order and good govommetit, and a total reUnqiiisUinent of their 
pastorul hahitSj before they can enter this held* In a rofMjrt made by 
me to tho 31ilitary Board in April 183S, on a toad in tile Himalayas 
Dear MnssooroOT 1 was led to remark tho peesibility of otir seouHng this 
trade with Central Asia, hy a. good road. Mho that of tho Simplon, made 
over one of the passce to Thibet; at that time tlioro Bccmc^ no proepoct 
of our commuiiding so finely sitnuteit iv mart as Kahnl, and I take this 
opportunity to rene w tlie aubjoct, when our circiiiimtancca aro so much 
moro favourable. 

Baiiak'. 

Daman is inhabited by Afghans and Jats j the latter are generally 
called lielochis, tradition stating that they fled from Belochlstan a few 
liuudrcd years ago; hut their language, manner, and appearance are 
those of tho data. I soo no reason to give thcin a dificrent narna Com¬ 
pared, with the Afghans, they struck me as a slighter race, with liiuba 
more rounded and voices not so deep. They cnltivato the land belonging 
to the Afghans, who often furuttfh the seed and ovorything but tho 
labour. They seldom cany arms, and if not positively oppressed arc 
treated as an inferior race* With tho dlimuto of India they have most 
of its cuKtonis. Tlioy usseniblo in villages and tuwna round which arc 
wide Hpaces of cultivatton ; near the hills many atreams am used in 
irrigating the land. When those are expended, their only trust is in 
rain cnltivution. The diiaute of Thnaaii is very hot in summer, even 
more so than Hindiistau, but it is colder in winter: anow indeed never 
folia, but tco is aometimes seen in Die morning. Both tho rainB of ludiu 
and tho winter mon»>ou of Khomsisan fall iti Daman, and there ore 
occasional sbowora during tho year^ jet tho total rainfall is lca« than 
that of India, and very' precariouH. Tlie min oultivution, therofoTo, 
Eometiinea makca a inen rich, at other times poor, Couscqnently the 
Afghans keep largo flovbt and herds, making themsedves independent 
of tho rains. Like Euteh G 44 iidava, tho hill streanis overflow in spring 
and cover tho oountiy-with a thin sheet pf water, which slowly running 
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off, loaves a flat rorfaco of clay; thia » soon covered with a thin tamarisk 
jnngic, and camel ahml*. The soil, a few feet under the snrface. has 
generally a moist stratum, by digging in which, a small quantity of 
water oozes out; hut if tliis is dug through, dry clay mixed with sand 
extends to a groat depth. In some parts of India it seemed probable 
that water in horizontal aheeta extended a long way beneath the surface. 
In Daman the few wells are of different depths, ns if the water was not 
continuous, but in caverns; but whatever the cause be, wells are not 
used for irrigation, and arc seldom dug. 

The Dowlat Klicl are a largo tribe, of which the cliief place is Tank; 
they and the Gandehpurs nso the whole Gomal in irrigation. The senior 
family is the Kalte Khel, the head of which, Sarwar Khan, established 
the ^wer related by Mr. Elphinstonc; but it was not without many 
skirmishes and many serious attacks, that he succeeded in levying a 
tax on the caravans {Hissing Ghwalan. Ho died al>out six years ago, 
and his sou Alhnlad ruled in his stead; but the son seems to have had 
neither abilities nor courage. In two years the Sikhs ai>proach^ the 
walls of Tank, and though ho had troops and oven guns, ho fled without 
a blow. The tribute had made him the enemy of tlio trading tribes, and 
his only resource was the Waziris. lie lives, I think, at Urghun, and 
{Hisscsses some influence in the hills, while Tank is garrisoned by a few 
thousand Sikhs. 

The Gandehpnrs are a large tribe settled from near Blanjigara to 
10 miles cast of Kulaclii. The chief ploces are Kulachi and Luni; ^o 
first contains about 700 houses, with a good bazaar, and is surrounded 
by a low mud wall nearly a mile each way; the houses are very scattered, 
they are made with timber roofs covered with clay; the walls of mud. 
Luni U also a straggling place of about 400 houses and a good b^iar. 
The Gandehpnrs have never made a figure in Daman, though always 
strong enough to defend themselves. Their chief, Ali Khan, is an 
enormously fat man, and very ignorant; his tribe represent him as harsh 

““‘^The^'^yan Khel inhabit the country for about 10 miles round 
Daraban; they use the Zirkani stream, which issues from Zawa, and is 
considerable in spring; tliis tribe has many Uamsayas,* among oth^ 
the Mivanis and the llakhtiaris, the richest merchanU of the wuntry. 
The Miyan Khel is about equally divided into settled and migratory 

families. , , , ^ i 

llie Sturinnis to the south of the Mijran Khel, formerly went by the 

route of Wohwa(Vihova), but from some quarrel with the pkars of the 
road, they now go round by Ghwalari and Kundar or by Zawa. They 
are similar to the Miyan KheL 

Exclufcivo of these tribes, {»artly migratory, the Nassirs ore wholly 
so; and the San»rekara Suliman Khels, a trading tribe, spend tho 

* HsxBMja mestu neighbour.—E p. 
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winter in Damon. Xeor the hills there are always nnmben of cam(:>M of 
the tribes driven by the snow to seek a warmer climate. Indeed, when 
it is reoullectcd that tho settled Ghilzis ha%*o every year to lay in four 
months' supplies for their cattle, or in some instanccH to send their sheep 
to tho care of a friendly tribe in a wanner district, for wdiich they pay a 
tax on their flocks, it may he easily conceived that many cannot afford 
to spend so much of tho year in idleness, or have too many feuds to trust 
their sheep out of their sight. This sliifting |)opulation has a prejudicial 
cficct on Daman, os they are not reached by tho law, and contribute 
nothing to the general support. When it was so easy under the Durani 
kings to evade the demands made on them in one country, till tho 
climates allowed them to go to another, it is much easier still to do so, 
when they are subjects of Lahore and Kabul alternately every six 
months, and tho difierenco of faith precludes all concert between tho 
Governors of Daman and Khorassan. 

The rule of tho Sikbs is firm at Dcm Ismail Khan; and around Tank, 
where there are garrhons; at a distance from tho Indus it is nominal, 
and near tho hills openly defied. Tho Sikhs have allowed idolatry, have 
forbidden tho call to prayers, and have endeavoured to prevent tho 
Afghans eating their own beef. Tho Saddozai Nawab of Dcra is almost 
a prisoner. These measures, and tho difference in religion, have rendered 
the Sikh rule odious to tho tribes. When our army marched to Kandahar 
and Kabul, the Afghans hold tho Punjab to bo virtually subdued, and 
refused to pay the taxes demanded. Xow their eyes are opened to tho 
conseciuences of their error, and they eagerly long for our rtilo. Every 
man wdiom I met asko<l eagerly w hen tho province w’ould bo occupied. 
Several Miyani chiefs and tho head of tho Gandchpnrs assured me the 3 ’ 
wished for it: and so general was tho impression, that oven Laid Mall, 
Governor of Dcra Ismail Khan, gave more than hints that ho was our 
friend. To all this I steadily^ replied that I knew of no w*ish to take 
tho country from tho Sikhs, who wore our firm allies. Yet those dis¬ 
claimers only mode them give mo citslit for caution, without changing 
their opinion. Old prophecies (probabl}' very la tel}: made) declare that 
tho British sliall rule from Cliina to Damascus, and the strange events 
of last year might easily mislead them. Tho Hindus are tho shop¬ 
keepers and money-lenders of Daman, and among Musalmans have 
always one character—quiet, respectiible, and a money-making race. 

In my account of tho hill trilKJs I sec no mention is made of 
taxes. The reason is “ they never |^d any." Taimur Shah, when ho 
had a strong force to back him, sent to tho Kharotis to claim a tax; they 
showed a handful of pine nuts (chilguza). and said that that w’os their 
food, and they could only give a tax of what they had; on this tho 
subject was dropped; at present they ore too poor to pay even for their 
own protection. 

In my routes I hud very little opportunity to examine strata or 
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collect speciiucn *; but I inay simply state that tbe principal reel: I saw 
in tbe Hfliimi bills was carbonate of lime and other Hmeetoneft. In the 
hilU near P^inah, clay slate abnding into qnartzy eandatone. In the 
Jadran range, clay alato seemed dipping 45° to the east. Down the 
Gomal Pass claj' slate predominated at the bottom of Ghwalari ; on each 
Hide was oonglomerale and clay slate at the top. From thence to the 
plains was an impure limestone with many spocimonB of mnnmuUt©, and 
of a biyfllvo whoeo namo I do not know. 
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JOURNEY FROM SHIRAZ TO JASHK, 

VIA DARAB, FORG, AND MINAB. 

By J. R. PaEECE. 

(Read at the Ereniog Meeting, January 3th, 18^.) 

Map, p. 438. 

I AM told that some acconnt of a jonrney which I lately made be¬ 
tween Shiraz and Jaahk, vid Fassa, Darab. Forg, Bandar Abbaa, and 
Minab will be of interest to the Society; I therefore forward a trans¬ 
cript of luy journal, together with a route map, trusting that at least 
something in it may be found worthy of notice. 

My doi>arture was so extremely hurried that 1 hud no to collect 
the instruments necessary to make any accurate survey of the country. 

I left Bushire on the 18th of January', 1884, arriWng at Shiraz on 
the 20th, immediately setting to work to collect animals and information. 
I made a start on the 29th. The only instruments I had been able to 
procure wore a prismatic compass and a pair of aneroid barometers. 

I loft Shiraz by the Ispahan gate, and taking a direction south¬ 
east, proccotled to the village of JaflTerdbud which I left next day and 
arrived at Ful-i-Fassa, distance five miles. 

The bridge hero crosses a small stream, which runs into the salt 
lake some few miles farther on; it rises in the marsh of Earabagh, 
some six miles to the westward. At present its waters are sweet, but as 
the season progresses they become brackish and undrinkable. The road 
from Jafferubud to the bndge ran through a perfectly level plain, 
marshy in places, with slight salt efflorcsocnoe hero and there. 

IasR Pul-i-Fassa at 11.20; rode along a level plain skirting the out¬ 
lying spurs of Maharln, until a point of the hill projecting into the 
plain was reached (4^ miles); direction to this point was east, aflerwards 
it took a south-east course; on tlio one hand the road ran very close to 
the hills, and on the other to the salt lake. At 1.38 p.m. (8 miles from 
the bridge) reacbe<l a second point, this is the one seen from Shiraz. 
The road for some distance continued near to the hills, but afterwanls 
the plain opened out, the rood following the line of the lake. About 
eight miles from the village of Maharlu, posstd a place which is known 
os Dobeneh; there is no habitation, but several disuse<l wells and a 
couple of trees, knon'n as the hcncA, a class of wild pistachio. 

About five miles before reaching the villagr* passed through ground 
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nndcr cultivation which continuetl up to the village. Juat lieforo 
entering it there a small stream of water, clear and sweet. 

At 3.40 P.M. arrived at ^labarlu; the village gives its name both to 
the lake and to the hills above it. There are fine bold limestone blufifs 
standing some 4000 feet above tlio plain of Shirax. The village is in 
rather a tumble-down condition, built on each side of a »lry water¬ 
course. The people seem civil and friendly. It consists of about 80 
houses built of mud and stone, inhabited by some 350 people.* 

January 31s<.—Loft at 8.15 A.M. For the first mile or two the roml 
was somewhat stony; just outside the village crossed a small stream 
which seemed to bo strongly impregnated with sulphur. Direction of 
road south-east. At 9.7 or after going 3^ miles, passed a viUago 
under the hills to the right, about two miles ofi^ called Posht-i-par, 
consisting of about 20 liouses. Direction of road here somewhat more 
easterly. 9.33 A.U., passed a road on the right hand going to Kharanjan. 
a village in the plain. Boad now on a smooth plain bearing south-east 
again. 9.53 aji., passed a village and garden quite close to the road, 
called Bukat, about 100 inhabitants. 10.8 A.JI., passed level with end 
of the salt lake, and shortly came on to ground which much resembled 
the Bushire Mashecluh, but not quite so liad; followed this until 

11.45 AJ4., then came on to a smooth plain with some little scrub. At 

12.45 PJ*-, arrived at Khaiiitbad, the road level and easy the whole way. 
The people of the village civil and quiet; the village consists of about 
twenty houses built of mud bricks, the whole surrounded by a high wall 
with towers at each comer; 100 inhabitants- 2.15 p.n., started again. 
The road led over easy country, covered with short brushwood (butah). 
3.11 P.M., passed the small village of Kanao. All about this portion of 
the road the supply of water is good. 3.50 P.ii.. passed the village of 
Iluseinabud. 4.25 p.m., Katah Gumbaz, a village of certain pretensions, 
was reached. There also there was good water. After leaving this 
village, came into country w'hich was well cultivated, chiefly with 
tobacco; a small canal of running water ran close beside the road the 
whole way up to Sarvistan, where we arrived at 5.45 p.m. Distance 
from Maharln, 25j miles. The whole road is perfectly flat and easy 
going, being part of the Shiraz plain. To this point w'heoled carts could 
be easily brought. 

SarvisUnt is apparently a thriving place, consisting of about 300 
houses, with a population of 1000 people. There are some 150 gardens, 
containing chiefly pomegranate and walnut trees; there are some few 

* (taxea) 11,500 kmna 700 mias (1 tain = 8 lbs.) of wheat and bariey 

•own Tcarly; pnxliice bejrond that kept for botno comtuinptioo is seut into Shiiax for 
saW. Theta are no mol^ bat about 1000 dookrva; 40 oxm kept fur tillage, and aome 
2000 eheep are kept for food and produce. Diatanoe from Shiraz 28] miles. 

t It ia divided into foar pariaboa; 1500 mana of wheat and buley aown ]!carly; 
2500 doakaya, no mnlcs or camela, 52 oxen for tillage; malyat, 1500 intnana. 
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(Ute>p«lniB, b(it iheBc do not bear fruit. Tho bouses are mainly built 
of Bun>dricd bricks; gaick (plaster of Paris) is obtainable from tbc 
surrounding bills. Tbo water is good. Tlio temperature seems milder 
than Shiraz. The date-palms appear to grow better, and 1 notioed 
myrtle growing freely; I have never yet succeeded in keeping any in 
Shiraz through the winter. 

Fth. ls<.—Led at 10.5 a.^., road bearing south-east, through a 
level plain, somewhat stony in places; after gpoing 4^ miles came to a 
deep gully with a small stream of water at the bottom. Tho oountiy 
between the road, which runs almost along the side of the Kuh-i-Siali, 
and tho hill on tho left is completely seamed with gullies and water¬ 
courses. A little pick and shovel work in places would make this 
jiortioti of the road available for wheeled carriages. It Is, however, the 
ronghost part that wo have as yet crossed; it is on the whole fairly 
level, and there are no abrupt ascents or descents. The hills are every¬ 
where more or loss w'oodcd wdth wild almond and wild pistochia Aft^ 
crossing the stream, for four miles the road passed through a sort of 
semi jangle of the above trees until reaching Mcyan Jangal. This is 
but a mined caravanserai in the middle of tho plain, as its name 
indicates. A Tofanchi tower has been built out of the debris. Facing 
w’hat was the doorway of the oara\’anserai, about 20 yards away, is an 
Imamzadch. l>istance from Sarvistan miles. 

Fth. 2ad.—Temperature at 8 a.m. 42^. It froze heavily daring 
tho night. Started at 8.3 a.m. Tho road ran through a level plain, 
dotted hero and there with a few trees, for about three miles, then it 
entered some small hills and gradually ascending for If mile c*m e 
on to a sort of plateau, when a small stream was crossed. The country 
now became more thickly wooded with w*ild almond and wild pistachio 
trees; the road wras somow'hat stony, winding in and out of small hilla. 
Tho noxt 3^ miles was a gentle ascent to the top of a pass. The gradient 
very easy. The whole ascent was not so stoop as that of the Kinar-i- 
Gird hills from the Teheran side. Tho w*hole road practicable for two- 
wheeled carts. Direction SJS.E. 

About a mile beyond tho top of the pass, came to a deserted and 
almost mined caravanserai by the roadsido. The aspect of the hill g 
somewhat rounder than those previously seen; they were also more 
thickly wooded. Just behind tho caravanserai was a good spring of 
water. The snow-line seems to be some 500 feet above this point. 

After leaving tho caravanserai the road gradually dosoended, dkrrt- 
ing the bases of a series of low gravel hillB, until h came out on the 
Fassa plain. It had been somewhat stony, bnt now became less so. 

Fassa seems to be in a most flonrishing condition; date-palms grow 
all over the place. The honsce are well bnilt and the streets somewhat 
cleaner than the generality of Persian towns. People all were meet dvil 
and obliging. Great quantities of wheat, barley, and opium grown. 
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There are no epedal indnetric. in the pUce, the whole ef the working 
population appear to be engaged in agnonlture. ; . , 1 ,:. 

Tempemtuie here much milder than that of Sh.rar; an earfy aa thia 
one is able to eit with windowa open during the day. Bosee and 
liyacinths already in full bloom. 

Diatance fmm Meyan Jangal 17J milee. Kama » the name of the 
diatrict aa well aa of the town. It ia under the Kawam-d-Mnlk, who 
keepa a ao» or lieutenant in the town. The population of town about 
jOOO: 1000 honaea; that of diatrict from 35,000 to 40,000.* 

Fd,. 4rt.-Letl Faaaa at 11 .v. 11 . The road mna through a level 
plain of apparently rich allnvial aoil, everywhere wcU cultivated with 
barley, wheat, and opium, and in aomo caaea Indian com. A^r ^ing 
for half an hour (1{ mile) I»iaacd the village J-aaimba^ Fedndiknh 
one mUc. and AlWbid three inilca away to the right lt..25 PJa, paa^ 
Hamn (6vo milea): ahortly after leaving thU village the W l~k a aooth- 
caaterly direction, and the dry W of a atream was croaaed btill keeping 

to the plain and through heavily cultivated ground, pmiaed 
Ghiyaaibid. The road here getting aomewhat more to the eonth. at 
2 30 PJl. arrived at the viUagc of Kabandigun. Diatanco 13 nulea. 

N^ndigin U a large and proaperona “'TJoH 3^0 

Uie namfof town; it contain. 700 bouae^ with * 

ocoplc.t Carta could be brought hero from Faa«i without any • 

village, however, U about half a mile from the mam road, which 
mna a on^ the baac of aome low hill, nearly atmight to Jelyan. W ater 
i. plcntifnl along the whole road. The plain baa n”™™” 
dotS over it. h aim a number ef watch-towera. but the latter are 

'''''•Tbo'pW™? Fawia ia completely aurrounded by hill.. It ia proUbly 

about 20 miles long ct to weat, and 12 broad north to aonth. 

fa 5 rt.-Ufl at 9.35 a-n. For 3* mUca the road continn^ along 
the plain up to tho viUage of Jelyto. which wu. pa^ <m the right 
Lid. After going another mile, rounding K.mo low hi^ the bed of a 
river about 80 yarda aciwa wmi paaaod; there waa acarcoly any water m 

11 31 Tillucc*. Tix. Bowntrz-i-BAU, Bownei-l-Pync, Alubotl, 
. Tbe dlrtnct comijUM 31 TiU^^ B«.Tin.i.Kd-hk, Ka« l-Kcr*in. Hitnin. 

FedUhkoh. Ziblmduna 
N-bwidagin. Ohiyi«Ud.8b«^ddi, 
AkwSrfti^X^Smar,' Bcmdnihjeb, DaulaUbid. Jelyia. Sbdkhibad. At ril 
Si^^^LLbit w. mwa ia ,.w.UUw of 100 b, lOW ^ yearly, 
these TUiegee j Fi»*e opium U perhepe tbe beet of any 

O,^ ,«,l.l.^f bel-wTlS .Iwbh. and 1 torn (W. to M) 

Mriya. 

ISO, 000 knuw per anDom. ■. # Tho 

t 9000 a»» of wlaat uid larley uid SOO min. of poppy wwl.fc.emi yearly. TBo 

TiUnpe OTO 88 oaea foe Ullage, tOOO .beep andtOOO donkeya: no mnlea 
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it, oven at this time of the year. Shortly afterwanls (three-quartow of 
.a mile) we came to a fair stream, crossed by a very primitive sort of 
bridge; three-quarters of a mile farther on, and the village of Monli 
>vas reached. The stream ran by the side of the road the whole way, 
and is known by the same name as the village. Tho village only 
contains 60 houses, 150 people; 2000 mans wheat and borley and 
70 mans of poppy seed are sown yearly, also some Indian com; 20 oxen 
and 600 sheep are owned by tho village, but no donkey's or mules. 

After going another two miles along the base of some low hilb, we 
entered a somewhat narrow tang (defile), tho road here was rather stony; 
tho tang extended for about a mile, tho hills on the loft side being 
somewhat precipitous for the last half mile, those on tho right sloping 
and broken. 

Along the sides of tho tang I noticed the remains of an aqueduct 
generally built up of stone and mortar but in some places cut out of tho 
rock. This is said to have boon built and carried along tho sides of the 
hills right down into tho plain of Darab, to supply that place and 
llassanUb^d with water. I could not learn about what time it was 
8np|X)ecd to have been built. 

Hoving passed through tho tang wo came out on tho plain of 
Sheshdeh; an easy ride of throe miles along a level and good road 
brought ns to the village of that name. Dbtanoe 12 miles. Sheshdeh* 
is a large and prosperous place, but tho people appear to be inclined to 
l»e rude and uncivil, <Uffering from the other villagers wo have come 
across in this respect. 

FA. 6/i.—Left at 8.30 a.m. The rood from the village of Sheshdeh 
to that of Akbardbud took a course nearly duo east, Tho latter 
village was reached at 9.15 a.m. (2^ miles), it then diverged to 
Aimth-east until tho Kalah Karabulagh was reached at 11.23 a.m. 
(7 miles). This is a sort of rallying place of tho black tents; it consists 
of a large tower in tho centre, surioundcd by four high walls flank€<1 
by towers; in tho space between tho centre tower and tho walls are 
one or two wells of good water. It belongs to tho Kawaiu-ul-Mulk. 
When wo passed there wore in or about it, 400 tents, 2000 people, 
owning 50 span of oxen, 6000 sheep, and 200 donkeys. 700 mans of 
wheat and barley are sown yearly. 

The plain has numerous watercourses, some dry, some with running 
water. We also noticed numbers of wells about this portion of it, Tho 
soil of tho plain ap|>car8 to be exceptionally good, richer than any 
previously noticed in Persia, nearly approaching that of the black 
earth xone of Southern Russia. 

Left the Kalah at 12.40 p.m., and at 1.19 P.M. pawed a small open 

* The village contain* 200 hnoara, 700 people; 6000 taint at wheat and barley. 
SO mSn* of poppy eeod are lown yvariy. Tho villager* poawra* 60 oxen, 1500 sheep and 
50 (lookeys, but no moles. 
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village called TangabiuL This may be coniideicdi to lie at tbe entTwioo 
of tbc defile, called Tang-i-Bulagby. Frifitn lhl« point th* hiUa cloftwl in 
rapidly, 3,S p.ji^ arrived at tbe village of BnmknTch, Diirtanco 
13 mileB. Tli* village la but a small one and mmewhat dilapidated." 

^£■6. 7th .— Left at 8.7 juu. Before reaching the top of a Rumll 
iofal (poaa) the road passed through aome low hills and over somevrluit. 
stony ground. The paes took nine minafes to walk domi and four to 
walk up the other aide. It wmi a dwp iia™o which evidently carried 
off the dminago of the hvlla and plain down into the Bamb plain. The 
road tlicn followetl the aide of the hilla on the loft hand for half a mile, 
then n short turn to the S,RE, of a quarter of a mile brought it to the 
top of the deecent into the Barab plain, Twenty^me minutes^ walking 
down an easy, hut iu places eotnewlmt rocky, deneent, brought one into 
the plain. 

This portion of the road would present some dilHcnltica to wbeoied 
vehicles, but n litUo work would aoon make it practicable, cjccopt at the 
amull kotal, where they w-onld have to bo unloaded, or if it were 
U£‘Cc«eaTy, the ravine, I think, could easily be croeset! by a light luridge. 

Glotie to tbo foot of the descent into the Barab plain wu pooaod two 
conduits built of stono and mortar. Tlicaw are said to have been built 
ill counoction with the aqueduct previously referred to, 10.50 J^i .m ., 
liasued village of ITaasanabud, and at 11 stopped near a small luiam- 
Tadeh, IMstanoe 9^ miles. 

The plain about here is covered with fine weli-grown konar trees, 
and also with clumps of atill finer myitles. The soil appears to be fine 
alluvial, giving crops of groat richness. The plain well watered by 
nnraorous sniaU streams of goo*l water. Many villogefl and gardens in 
Bvciv' direction, also uiany 0^101 ps of Keliaiito, Tho hills on the left 
hand, along the bases of whicdi the rood nmB, are very fmo indeed, 
priisenting to the eye a Bcccesflicm of ruggod crags writh pcrpeodicular 
sides. They show much more character than is usual in Fersla. For 
the moet port thty appear to be pure limestone. 

Left at 12,1S p,m. Rode along a road at times aHghtly stony, near to 
the base of tho hills. At 1.25, crossed the Chaohma Gulabi, a fine spring 
which tfisnea from the base of the hill; the water was beautifully clear and 
limpid, the exceuti forms a small stream which mns off into the plain and 
makes a marsh of some size, 1.47 r.n.* passed a hill which api>eared to 
consist of nothing bnt salt It is called Kub-i-Niiuufc. Tho many 
^'arious colours, together with its numerous sharp pinttAcles, standing 
out aguiusl the dark background formed l>y the hOls behind, made it a 
very remarkable object in the landscape. 2.5 pji., passed another fair 
Ktream. 2.40. jjsoiKed the village of Bakhtijinl on tho right about a 
mile io the plain. S.20, came in sight of tho Kdlali Darah, a garden 

" tt OdUtniiia 100 home*, 300 S ipoji of OXCtI, ISO 50 ; uiatynt, 

ISOO 150^ luiiu of whi^t pud hojVjr porwti 
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aboTo tbo town under tho KiUi^i-31a'adaii« Soon uftorwuidB, {Kuminj' 
iKstween two Kmall hillii^ come on to tlie town, where wo nirivod at 4 * 30, 
and got to tho above KiUali, passing Urtit through the whedo lengtli of 
the town, at 4+45 PJf+ Distance 24 The garden ia full of date, 

orange, loman, and rose tTO 08 + Owing to tho tnild temperature of tho 
place, leinona ore to bo found on tho trees ripening all the jear round. 
From tho foot of the pass tho country again adniita of wheded Larriogee 
being used. 

The hiU ubovo tho town is called Kubd^'IlaVdAn because of the 
11 umber of mines in it. It ia said that oopper, iron, and ailver are all to 
be found hero. None are heing worked at the pnssfiut time, nor have 
they been for a groat aumber of years. 

As the traveller desoeads into the Darab plaiu fp^m. the weid he 
cannot help notiamg a smol] isolated hiH with two peaks ; -when Otto 
appioaohcs it, you |rerceivo that it has been once eiirrounded by a high 
wuLL This place is known as the Kalah DaTab. Tradition has it that 
it was built by Darab, the king of Persia known by us as Ihiiiiis CodjiK 
manus, in oil probability. I have not been able to truce this, however, 
in any of the Porsuia geograpbore. 

The town of Damb, or rutbur Ihirubjird, ue it should be written, is 
not BO well built as Fossa. 'The houses are muutly built of mud and 
stones; very few of kiln+burnt bricks were to bo scon. The mam 
street is long and utraggling, and there is not a proper baiJaor; but 
Owing to tho gardens wLiioh are nuiaeiens and apparently thnviiig, 
it appears to cover a large tract of ground. The iJate-palni floniiahcs 
here, so ala* do aprioots, poach, plum, almond, and pistacliio trees, and 
on tho billsido gmpo'vinoe. 

Tho town proper LOGO honses, with a populatiou of GOOO.* 

Fct. lOti.—Went to tho Kalah Darab, found it to bo a largo circular 

* Mnljit, 34,000 famtSEH, iOO ihfnkeja, 4000 tLoup : pTOTiiloasoTall kiudi plcntlM. 
The following aje the TilUges of tbo diitnct of Dwitilyitd 


Dobanis. 

BalKHitwlMid. 

Hwrbadiinv 

I>CkbUWlL 

Maiyaii. 

Vnl.ruifl. 

Moymnstukkli. 

Diuflitiliand. 

KolmafUn. 

Sejohjlu. 

VMhxt&n- 

Moborrahwliid. 

tfSTub. 

BakhUijud. 
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JaUbj. 

XudMii. 
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Glkiwity. 
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^Iwjrbilyvb. 

KhuAoyoh. 

Tajibod. 

Soehdn. 

Bufddu. 

FAtllnbiid. ■ 

LajscapRun< 


XakeUn. 
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Kozim^bwd, 

IfanUlal^d, 

liozdiitL 

ShahijuD. 

ijlllliiiwlliniL 

Tomb. 

|jfoahJw)ir+ 

^biihtmn. 

Ja^ln. 

Dwolalilbad. 

FcznlVuh 

3Iodow4ti. 

Kohjird. 

Ketuiu. 

SleyinJale 

ZeTub. 

Khaloldhui't 

Deh Khfljr* 

ItAOI. 
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eucloHurc of uLout a mile UKliaiueter. 'I'lio wallt^ wluch ovuloutly woit 
Himply lUDuudii dug cut of th^ plaio and tliroip^ui tip, leaving on tile out¬ 
side a ditch of ahtmt 40 feet liroad, must have been at least 20 foot Mgh, 
Within the choIohuto, as near aa po^ihle iu the middle, are two small 
rockj'hills j ou one, the higher and eoutheninKMt, etandlDg about 100 
feet above the phun^ thoru are the remainB of some buildingB and also a 
well* Tho bnililing is, so to fli>oahj niodlcrw, built of uEkfaced atouo and 
mottar. At one point tbete ate the remains of a brick building, but the 
brickK tuned are of the inodeTii sizo. RimnJug straight from this hill to 
what undouhtodly was a gate, are the remains of an aqiieduot; beyond 
the welIIs some of it, aupported on arches, still teinains; the style of 
huilding and materials is similaT to that on tlie top of tho hilL Around 
the base of tlie hijl and all about inside the walls are numerous smaU 
mdnndit, hut Done of sufficient size to cover the mins of an Achiemeiiiai] 
palace of even minor importODco, After scftTching the whole place 
most carefully and exawiining the rocks all about, not the ulightest 
traeo of a stonemnson^s handiwork oould be found, the rooks show no 
sign of ever having been touched. All about the encloeure were 
iiiunoroua pieces of brick, some of tho si^o now used, othcis considerably 
larger. Fioeos of tiling were also oocsaionally to bo picked up. Thy 
place did not give one the idea of any great antlgnity. It dcmbtlcss 
helongs to tho Sa^^oian period and not to tho Aebasmenian as we 
surmised and hope<1. 

Fch, iKli.—Left at 10.30 a. at., w'cnt round the hills to the south 
to see what is known ns the Xakah-i-Darab^ After riding for an honr 
and a qnartor round the base of tho hills we reached the place. 

In a sort of bay of the bills, above a vorj’ fine clear pool of water, 
a pi(!>ce of roch bus been wpmttd aumy, mcamirlng Homo 12 to 14 feet 
in length by nine feet In height. On this a fine bas-^rolicf has been 
carvod. In tho centre is a figure, lifo-flisied, seated on a somewhat small 
hortc. It has tho large globular head-dress and hunch of curly hair, 
rondcrod familiar to us in the various other bas^rotiefs at Shapur, Kakshi 
Rustam, Nukshl llejib, and on the coins of the various Saseanian kings. 
The figure faces to tho right, its left hand is advanced and refits lightly 
on tlia head of a man, its right hand is advanced and seeiniiigly holds ti 
sort of short truncheon. A ooUar of ptearls is around the neeb, and tlie 
cloak flowing behind is fastened with a double clasp. The breeches also 
are very full and flowing. The horse irt hvavily caparisoned, the 
largo horselmir ornament attached to the saddle cloth is capeciall 3 ' 
conspicuDUH. As Eir as the horse and ridor are concerned, this h^-rcllef 
resemldea ver^: cloaely that at XukHhi Itejib (ride Porter's Travels, 
plate 28). 

In front, just by thn horse's head, is a figure of a man in Homan 
dress, vnth a Roman sword ; he is holding up his bands fdeudiagly. 
4. ext tu this figure is thnt apfjareutly of a woman, it isslightl}' to tho 
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left frout of the Iioibq'b head, ^'ext to this cotoch the figure of a matin 
upon TT'hoso beftd tho loft hand of the mounted figure nesta. She Iciolis 
boseochingly up into tlio face of tbo mam figi.tTC!, holding his Tight liand 
up to the heavens'. The face is clean ahaTCdn except a fniigc xoniid the 
cbocha and midex the chin i the hair of tbo head is close cropped^ Bobiml 
iiinij going up to tho top of the Kakdi, are tivonty-thuso heads, some vdtli 
part of tho riliauhller& and hwoHt visible; those ore someivhat crowded 
t<igether. The dmpery over their Bhonldora ia Bomething Like that of 
n monk, csjiccialJy in tho coao of the first of these figures. Behind the 
iioracDLan ia a group of soldiers, in four tiers of throe each, monntiug to 
the top and filling np tho left-hand side of tho Naksh. They have all 
high rounded liate, fiowing moustaches and curly long bcarda', their 
hands rest on the hilts of their swords, which are straight. Thtdr 
dress comes doivn nearly to the knee, tho tmwsors are somewhat full, 
round their ankles aro straps w’^ith huckles. Under tho horBo''s feet is a 
dead man. In the right-hand lower comer is the figure of a hot^v 
Huiullcr than that on which the main figure is mounted; it lias a hogged 
luone j between ihi legs is a tdrelo wdth spokes probiihly jueant to 
represent a chariot wheel. Tho wholo has-relief is exceediiigly well 
cut and in vciy' gooil presen atiou, all the faces oicopt that of tho 
centml figure having escaped tho icouoclostic hands of the Muhoni' 
medans. 

About an bourns rido, fnrthor on along tho saiuo hills, having many 
Ijcautifnl spriugs, brought us to the place known as the Cnmvauscrai, In 
a somewhat larger hay in the hills u place has been cut out of tho live 
lock j the stouB quaniod out has been used for building up portions of 
this plaeo and for part of the roof, Xothiug siuiilar to this building has 
ever been noticed by me in Persia. 

It may have been used os a mosque, a hotmo or caravanserai. It is 
in tho shape of a crusa, the doorway facing nearly duo south, tho w^holo 
cross almoDt ooincideut with the four points of the oompass. The leugUi 
2fi yards, and breadth 23 yards; wid tb of eentrc aisle 5^ yards, width 
of croes aisle 4 yards. In the ccutro there is therefore a space 5^ yards 
by 4 yards, this ri&es straight up to a height of 22 to 25 feet; it is now 
niiooTorcd, but originally was oloflod by one big stouc. From about 
nine feet above tho ground orches spring np to tho height of about six 
foot, thence to tlie opening it is square. On each side of botli the aisles 
there are two small arches, which lead to a stuali gallery about four feet 
high, going all around tho place, except at the end of the aisle faoiug 
tlio east. Theio there is a place which at first looks like an old English 
tiro-plocc, hut it hnn no outlet for smoko, uud docs not show signs of 
having over been need for fire. Around the top of this is a stone orna¬ 
mentation with carving, the stono is whiter and softer than that of tho 
building. The carving, which is about 10 inches 1>Toad, coiisitrtBjDf 
some writing in the IN'aksh characters. On half the top nnd the right- 
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iianii sirlo tbo canTiig T.vaj3. ounifilete'ly obltli;ra.t<)di but cm tins remuiKtler 
tli<j words Mubutimind^ FJttnia» and Amir-ul-Miiineiiiu were to 

bo distingnislied^ On a sort of rrio 3 M> iDside tlioro was simlltir cft.rving, 
but this w'aa quite nndiscerniblek Over tbo mam doorway and on oatli 
ftido of itt thiere is also an inaoription in tho aamo chaiauturj of tliis only 
the word Mohouimud oonM bo reftd- Tbe stone on wliieli tiua ia carved 
is tliat of tbe rock, a dark stone and apparently very bard. 

About twenty paces from the entrance of this building ia a small 
archway whlolLleada into an arched room about 15 feet long by 1& broatL 
This been cut ver}' neatly out of the rock. AU the stone of the 
main building is clean cut and fiiced^ At the spring of one of the arches 
there ia some slight attempt at cmanientatioiu Kowhero opuld I dis¬ 
cover wTitiug of any sort other than that referred to above* 

About 200 yaitiiB away in a second bay of the hilla, mid (somewhat 
behind the oaravansorai, is a ohamber roughly eat out of the rock|. or it 
may be a natmul cave. This Juuj been used lie a mill; a watercourst) 
Jiaa been led down from the hill immcdiataly above it to tivo large deep 
cUitema some 20 feet deep by 8 in diameter* Tho surplus water was 
led off by a couiao built along tho hillaido^ it oonld be traced winding 
away along tbo base of the hills for some two mlloa, and we wan.' 
informed that originally it ivent as far aa Debkhayr, tsovou niilcB 
distant. Above Uio entrance to this cave was a Naksh inscription of 
tho Bftiuo size as that ever the doorway of the churchi, hut only a letter 
or two JiOTo and there coaid be nutdc cmt. 

The style of the buildings the stone being pifoporly faced and act 
square^ points to its being tbs work of other hfliids than Arab or Porsian. 
1 have had no opportunity of consulting any books on this part of the 
country, and i do not eveti know if either bsia-Teliqf or building have 
even been described. 

All about the foot of the hills and for some two r^^ three mileB in the 
plain, there arc small raounds and traces of habitations, pointing to the 
fact that oiicc a large town existed here. Caruful aearch among the 
hills f iflpd to ruveol any inscriptiem which ■would throw any light on 
the eubjoet 

Debkhayr is a proeperons place, with many gardens, and aUo some 
signs about that once H had been a big place. Panned in the plain 
Rcveml reiaaina of the watafcotirw above referred to. Tho vUloge 
contains 2D0 houaea snd 500 inhabitant* Djetanoe 10 miles^ 

Jet. —Left at 7*53 jum* Tho road ran through a level plain 

for altout seven miles. When about a quarter of a milo to the left 
tho village of FathAbad was passed. Almost directly after it ontorod 
liotwceu some low bilk, oubddo of which numeronfl low mounds, also 
ovidonoes of former buildings, were noticed. At the immcdiato entrance 
to the hills there were the mins of a largo mill. After following for a 
mile Of BO the dry bed of a stream, again came out on to tho plain* 
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Thp aoutbom billa here began to converge rapidly, and the plain, 
wliich before wau very open, narrowed considembiy. After going Bcven 
mile# camtj to semo low bill^ spurs of tbe above, and descoiiding by an 
easy gradient between two of tbem, caoie into a nirrow vallej, with a 
Kmall village in its centro, called Clialiardatigi Iroaving tbis oa the left 
and following tbo valley for a mile, crossed over a saiftll hill. After 
going for another hour got to tho village of Itosah, Distanoc 25 milca. 
The viJlngo is very pictnresq^nolj situated. The hills to the north are 
high and bold? those to tho Boulh, whilst of inferior height and mneh 
brobcu up, aome with a considomblo amount of Ecmb, have abrupt sides 
and sharp bold peaks. In tho valley iteelf clumps of mjTilo with 
several largo isolated kouar tieen aided tho picture, whilst a good deal 
of cnltivatiou, with a fair strcani of clear witcr muniug through 
tho oentre, oompleted it. In no place was the W impassable to 
wheeled carts, nor is there a difficult place about it- Tho vilJagc 
contained 100 bouses and ^ inhabitants. 

Jbh. 13fA._From liosak to Forg there are two roads, one by a 

which I wjls told was four farsakhs, and one by a tang, five 
farsahbs. I was told tliat the latter was the carier, and was more or 
Im! 3 level lha wliole way, but that it was full of turns. 1 travelled by 
tho shorter rmul, leaving Kosak at 8,7 A.n. For the first five rmles the 
road ran through tho level valley, the country gradually becoming verj^ 
confined. At 10 o’clock, or after going six mileii, began to asoend 
gradually over a very stony road, and at 10.30 camo to the head of 
the gardeneb, called tho Gnrdeneb Bezand-Foig. The ascent is very 
grndnal, bat the iXHod is rocky and bad. Near the top I saw boried 
in the ground some khumeoUis to collect water, similar to thoee that 
Chaitlin doscribGfl Eks ha vi ng seen between Lar and Bandar Abbas. These 
aro tho first that I have ever qomo acroea. Abcrnt 100 yards farther on 
was a small tank; here we breakfasted* Tho tank was in bad repiur, 
and tho khumetabe broken, no one scomibg to care to repair them* The 
khumorahs must have Ijccn iu this place a long time, as they appenr to 
be very old. Tho guide said that they hod only lately been discoveTcd* 

11.45.^tarted again; road all down-hill, a long bnt not very 
steep descent, some what stony* At 1.5 p.m* reached the phiin, and au 
easy hour's ride took us to Forg. Tho villa^ of Forg is square, sw- 
ronnded by rand walls with flanking towers, a gate, also with flanking 
towers, at its cast and weut faces. The honsea sure all bailt of mud or 
else snn-dried bricks* Tim place is in anything bnt a praperona con¬ 
dition. Tho people, however, wew very civil and obliging* TV'ater 
soems very plentiful, several small bnt good streaiufl raonlng through 
the streota* ProvisionB also wore in abundanco and cheap, DUtanci’ 
' 14 miles. Forg contains bnt 100 honses and 500 mlrabitants, 40 span 
of OKOU, cows for milk 300, sheep 300, no donkeys or mnlea. 

In convereation with the chief, Fath Ali Khan, a ptmerful man. 
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who has qU this di»trich incitiding LoTi niidcr him (he jiojft yearlv over 
UOOOfOOO tmns malrnt to Govemmetit), I read out to him tlio tiAmes on 
tlie Toup between this and Xior. He did not rocogniso one of them, and 
gave too the ‘following as lieing the eomjcl stations between the two 
places:— 


Cbaltn&ltr 

Feduiiy 

Dnrkom 

Sliahglicb 

TuDginnyoli 

Habuett 

Lar .t 


4 

a ^ 

5 


Feh, 16iA,—Left at T«3D After going three miles I'aiuo to a liDl 

on the right, on whid) were the romaitiK of a mined castle, and at the 
foot of it a number of mounds atid other eigns of a towm. The plnco is 
known ns the Kdtnh Uahman. 

The hill is some ISO feet higliT and together w'itli the mins about 
its foot, covers a coiisidorahlo amount of ground. AU over the hill 
facing the cast are ruins of towers and walls, built of rough unhewn 
stones and lime. To tho loft it is qnito precipitoiis, and is only guanU-d 
by a wull, which follows tlio lino of tho crest from tho flanking walls. 
This wall is terminated at its southem end hy a largo tower* Just 
bolow it is a largt' and doop chasm; this was in all probability a W'clL 
Near it is an excavation in the root and hillside^ built up with stones 
and mortar where it was neceasarj^ IS yards by seven ; this was a largo 
fanh. In front of this, again, is a stoall conical hilh ujjon which wa# a 
Buifldl house of four rooms; tho front ono looking east being 21 foot long 
by 10 widot and tho throe hack ones about 10 feet square* Aronod tho 
foot of tho hill are the romnins of a wall of stono and mortar* Biniilai to 
that on it; bet'oud this wall again, but start big from tho same point at 
tho northom end of the hill, is a wall which encircles tho whole base of 
the hill at a distance of some 400 yards; it rejoins the defcaccs of the 
hill at 4 bastion on a spur at tho southern end. lu this oncIeBod apace 
aro man}' mounds of varions sixes, and one larger than the others 
apparently has had a wall of its own tq protect it* 

On the hiiibtop at tlio southernmost point is a platform with a w’oU 
beyond, outmdo of the wall; near to this is a small tank, with remains 
of a imiall room still standing. 

The place at tho foot of the hill, wliicU seemingly has once been 
surrounded by a wall, is now known as the IIumm'Hm* Bemains of 
piUaiu of gntdi and hriok still exist; it is built on a sliglit elevation, 
and theaurrounding wall is built of stone and gatch. In all probability 
this WHS the priiicijial building in the place, as iniDitNjiatcly in front of 
it there is a tank, and beyond that tho gateway in the outer wail. This 
outer Wall was also built of stone and mortar; the gateway has either 
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ImJ an advanced fort to protect it, or else tlio mounik aiouiid it are tho 
remdiEB of tho beslencra' wort«^ 

Some little dihtanw in the plain, alwut 500 vardA from tlio guteway, 
are three drtular piles of largo white atones t in tiio centre of toch drclo 
ia a small round bole. Tradition baa it that from ibia point the Ijcsicgors 
commenced their mining opomtiona, and so worked tboir way to within 
the inner fortifications. 

Near to the bill, and running from the spur to the rigbb are the 
remains of an aqnednot; (luite elotto to this is a second one in gjo^ 
condition, with water in It, It crosBea the roadway by meawa of a sonea 
of ardiwaya, of fair tipan, and %veU oonatmeted. It \s as good a piece 
of work as I bavo seen in the country. I inmgmo that tlio fort and 
remiuna belong to the Sasaanian lasriod, if not oven later; they aro of 
the same class of work as the Kilah Bftiab. 

10.45 A.M*. again started on the mad wbidi nm for miles across 
a level plain. It then eutored ijomo low hills, and soon got into an 
intricate mesa cf ravines and gallics, about as tigly a piece of country 
jw 1 have c^er seen, even in thia conn try of esce^sivo iigUnosa. /Vfter 
♦Toiu"- through this for an hotir, we got into a narrow dcfilo between two 
long'law bills. The whole place seemed os if the earth had been pbecd 
in a colossal furnace, and then been thrown out anyhow by the spade of 
ft Cyclops, The defile took an hour and three-quarters to get through s 
it was very narrow, with amincely room in autiio places for two houses b> 
pass Tho hills on each side were not luoro than SO to 100 feet high, 
with jagged tops. Anolhor half hour’s rough going over and around 
hills, and up and Jow^l ravints, and wo came out on a small level plain. 
It took just an bonx to crusts it; we tbgn crossed over the slope at the 
iNottom of some hills,^ this was emt up in every direction by watercourses, 
and apparently, by the number of round etoues about, at certain limes 
must be swept by flootis. Another hour's rido brought ns to Tuskat, 
which is a viUago some three miles olf the main road. The place m 
very dilapidated, with no good roods; it has, however, a very fine date- 
grove, Distance 13^ miles. 

I hoar that there is another road from Forg, somewhat to the 
sontli of the oao 1 came, the guide having brought me this way, os it 
was the shorter. The two roads iiifurcate at the eniranco to the hills. 
ITie southern ouo is level, and not stony. It ift, however, about a farsakh 
longer. By the road 1 came it would Im nearly imitossible to toko 
wheeled carts, 

Feb. 17tA,—Ijeft at T.25 a.af. Tho roa-l was only a track aci^ the 
plain, which won covered with low scrub; after going two miles wo 
oomo to some low hills and passing through them for half a milo, came 
out into thft Dashtei-Tashkutd, a long level ;lnia, about 50 miles iu 
length and some 15 miles broad, 1 should eay. At the fur cud (K.NAV.) is 
the Bulookd-Farduny, ri>even miles off, somewhat more northerly. La tho 
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village of Dneht-i-Kon iir* Opposite, nearl j- due eontlit ft long lauge of lulls 
called Galogah. Ttie rftftge aoem&d to bound the Eoudiom side of tbo 
plain for its whole len^h. TYe followed the plain along the baiso of 
florae low hilb on the left hand until 2.30 pjf. DisUnco 19 miles. 

Til® plain b oovetoil in nearlj' every direction wiili suit efflorescence;; 
carta conld Im uwd without difficulty except during rainy weather. 

Just before tureing to the north of east, around a iwint of the hills, 
we cam® to the direot road to Forg. After passing thia point, the plain 
opened out to the north j going then for aoveu miles farther wo x^me to 
Seyud Jatidar, a poorieh villago with a good datc-gtove. Tlioro wore 
no provisions of any sort to bo got. Tho water, bowovor, was good, and 
there eeemod plenty of it—a small stream, from tho hills, 

Feh. Left at 7-25 a.m., across the same plain, ^mto level, ’vritli 

a <nrcat deal of salt iucruBtations about. After riding for an hour, passe^l 
the small vilUgo of Eafeeabod, with tho village of Xarkfin about two 
mile* to the north-east; date topes were to 1# seen in every direction. 
At 9.10 ii.3C. passed tho road Tanm to Lar. 9,54^ camo on to tho 
direct road from Fqig to Bandar Abbas. This, however, has no villagoa 
in it, and seoms only to bo ossa hy Eoliauts. 10,22 a.m.. croasod a suiall 
stream 1 at 10.35 passed a larger branch of the same river, both quite 
BJilt, tho latter about 10 foot wide with a depth of six or seven inches. 
At 11, 4S arrived at village of Sa^adatah^, Distance 13J miles. The 
plain is all more or less salt, very soft, and after heavy raina wotdd bo 
heavy travelliug indeed. It is cut up by sevotal watcrcoureea, Tim 
people tell me tbit thej' have had no min hero for caghtcen mouths 
I iinagiMo this must Ijo taien to mean that they have had no heavy 
prolonged rains, as I noticed signs of somewhat roDcnt showerti. 

The Kdah of Sa’idnUbAd ia oomplctoly in ruina, the people all living 
in date huts. There is a very fine strsam of water running tlirough the 
place. Tho latter pari of the plain, within iJOtao two miles of the viBago, 
is covered w ith a sort of jangle of gH! 

JFVh. Lfift at 6,30 a.m. Tho road for tho first two miles was 

somewhat up-hill and dightly stony. It tlien entered the Tftng-i-Lamby, 
vvinsling about for some twenty minutes among low hills, ami then caiuo 
out on a small plain, about sir milcB long by four wide. Tho tang in no 
plaoo was difficult travelling, in some places it was rather atony, but 
otherwise the road ivus good. 

At the end of the plain, tho road made a abort sharp descent into tho 
dry beil of a river, and then'upea mounting the other side immediately 
entered the Tang-x-xagh j this is a difficult phioo, tho vrlndinga of tho 
defile are very ocnsiderable j tlio hills on each side are often maarly 
perpendicular, exbfbxtiug at times mort wonderful colouring and queer 
shapes; Nature has: uaod her painLbox w ith a liboral hand, and forrafsl 
«ncb a picture as would delight an artUtb eye. The aide® of tho hills 
w'CMi of deepest purple, streaked with, or fading away into tingqs of tho 
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incutt dclicato violot or lunuvoi Eomo TVith ludea of rc«o wdth deep bold 
spluehea of black or blaisbi^en i othors of a tawny yellow striped witb 
a bKHi 2 B-bxowTi, It is not one iudividiml bill by itaelf that in so extm- 
ordinary* bnt tho way they nto grouped, and the contTaete of colour 
which make np this wonderful pitturo, mieqtialled by anything that 1 
have seen oithor in Petfiia or the CuucatjUft, 

After getting thrutigh the defile, the Towl bent to tho south-west 
and gradually aBcendcd, bigheat point reacbe^l by uuoroid 26^30, thou 
gradnally descending, it entered tho dry bed of a river, and following 
tliia for aomo five milefl passed the Tillage of Abnuib, nbout a uiilo to the 
left. The on the right and right front was aomewhat carious, 

broken np into n scries of little bills with fist tops and some what abmpt 
sidca, US if once tbo whole plain had boon a lake, and the waters in fiub- 
uidiug hud cut vnlkys and gulliee iu the plain* The eectionn showed 
about 10 to 15 feet of gravel nlMrve a bluish-grey eUy* 

For some woy tho nosd ran between higbiKh hills, and no distant 
view wns to bo got. The whole of the latter part of tho way was stonj 
and was by far tho worst truvclling I bad yet eiporioneod* It would be 
dilEcuU to got vehicles thremgh either pass or ovor some parts of theso 
river bode, but not by any menus un imposaibility; a veiy^ little labour 
would render tbo whole route quite practicable. .5*40 CJI., arrived at 
Gohrah. Distance 29 nulcai. 

Tho hills beTOnbonts are more like Tuud-heaxa tlum bills. Many 
flouriabing data topes about. This place and tho last, Su’Adstilliad, twetnK 
to bo on the high road to Yozd, a great number of camel oaravanB have 
been. jJUSBod goitig ta and coming ftoni that place* Oobiuh has no 
proper village or houses, but oppomta ta a Tolanchi tower* which is in 
partial ruins, we put up in a good-si^ed room juude of suii^driod bricks. 
The houses or buts of dnto*palm leuvcs are erected all over the place 
under the date-tnccs* which ftitj very uncaorous. Thore are 350 such 
huts, inhabited by 700 people. The water is good all tho year round * 
there are tw'o good wells eu a hill near* This hill la called Musht-i- 
Kuh, btre the village re have built ibemsolvea a Kalah, and when 
occasion arises they take refuge thore j thore is only one rood np to it. 
The hill appears ta be lOOO to 1200 feet high end has a square fiat top* 
Tho Ijasa is somo 12 miles iu citenmferenae. The Kalah U never left 
nngttaidod. 

Feh. 20^A*—^Lcft at 12*10 pjl* went along a stony road, passing about 
14 milo froiu the end of the dnte-tre*a two obmn&nre (water-tanks 
covered over), which soon dropped down into tbo usnal dry watareouree. 
Followed this for some four miles; it is known as tho Chm-i-TuI* Then 
wont over Bomething in. tho shape of ft gardoneh or rather a long slepo 
from tho hill on tho right, Rnh-i-Zuratu* much cot up by watarcQursea. 
and then led down to tho little village of Zumtu, a amnll place nostling 
anilor the hill, TIuh was about the best camping ploco wo had Lad : 
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niicS' [Hitchea of gfuen turf ond^rr fine dAto-treev, with & lipriug of 
freeh water rti(>hing Frem tho hillaide* This apring oontinuee good all 
thrtmgb the year. Although the read now U not aTailahle for vehieltn 
owing to tho onmeronB deep watereonTsee which intersect it, jot a Uttio 
work would eooii make it fairly pracdcable. Diatanco aeven tnilo^.. 
/uratn haa seven hotitioa and 30 people. 

Fib. 21rf.—Loft at 8«to a.m. Followed the Clim^i-Znrfttu till 8* do, 
when the road dropped into a dry river hod, and then came on to the 
Bird-Oulund, direction nearly dno eouth. The road fairly open and 
broad, but here and tl:icFe somewhat stony, with Bome alight gradients, 
t 3.32 came to a email 0 |>en plain called Barak, At 10.5 tlie direction 
took & vcBterly bearing, and a ainall gardeneh. called GhHlard-Sewato >vaa 
eroBsed ; it then worked in and out of some small hillB, and at 10.15 again 
dropped into tho rivor Itod; hero there was sowc water in it, and it is 
known os the Ab-i-8hireen. At 10,55 stopped to hroakfoat, II ,55, off 
again. 12.2 r.vE.t road w'qs still among tho same line of Saiall hiUs, but 
working towards the east- 12,31 rjf., came out into the plafa called 
iiahrii-i-Dardam* H^Kod now^ nearly due west i after going for about five 
miles through this plain doAcred wdih initnosa, acacia, and wild alinoml, 
urrivodatthu village of Sareeh.* Water from wells and ^so a apring 
from a bill close to, but this, although sweet and plentiful now, gets 
very brackish in aitmtuor. 

It appears that from Gohmh to liero, there ia another road vid Jinn, 
which ia about four farsoklrB {14 miles) away from here in a N.N.W. 
rtiruction, Tho road by which we came, although so roundabout, h 
really the ithorter, Distaneo 17 miles. In the river bed I noticed that 
tho oleanders were in Hoavot, and near Zuratu I picked up a. Avild 
Avater-melon. 

J^e5, 22niL —'On Kuh Furkun snow hoa fallen heavily, and it is 
somewhat low down on tho hilLaide. J should judge that this hill 
inuat he at least 12,000 feet high b}' the pusition of the snow In (mail a 
loAV latitude. 

Fd^, 2^r<l .—Left at 7.30 .i,u. The road etoBsed tho bed of the 
.dbid-Shireon .'tud then wurkiiig near!}' duo ^uth for some two mlleB 
utnong auioll hills and broken gruund, bote aw'ay to tho aoutb-east, 
again crossing the river bed, and through a plain Buuilnr to the Sshra- 
i'Dardam ; it avos open going and only hero and there stony. Comped 
for breakfast near to the junction of the Ab-i-Shireen and Hudkluibch-I^ 
Sliiir, CliSiG to this place is also the Junction of a road w ith the one on 
which wc were going; on inquiry I lesmt that thiB is a donkey and 
foot road tc Ganoo, w’hich branches oU from tho main road nearly at tlie 

* E&Tzth, iO botucfi, 10^1 jiMpk" i TOO muu of vrlicai and lurhy soini yearly: S oven, 
ISO ttuAp. Ibui, rmd trero, tlijfi!e vUloj^ andt-r head—200 

700 fcofila; *00 oirti, SJOW *lliL"C|it ^^>00 uutu at whrat anti torhy sowi jflwly; 
GOO njalj-ii. 
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■iir> 

entrancD to t]«o Sahrj^-i-BarJatii and atiortcDB Tcry ooneuktaMjr the 
roftii fmiD Zimita, Att far aa I could aee^ it wcmJil not IwdiMciiH and 
would docreaso the total diatanco by about ton At this point 

there wa-H no water in the Ab-i-Sbireen but the Riidkbanob-l-&hnr luia a 
amall rapid etmani which flowa from the Kuh-i-Nimuk. 

Left again at f.m., following the flarao plain as in the moming ; 

it is i»llcd the Daubt-i-Mohdam; thin pToin runtt jvaitiUel to and at the 
back of tbo Gaiiflo hills which are immediately behind Bandar Abbas. 
At 12»2S> got nearly dno fiouth'Oaab fit 1.6 p,h. level with thE‘ 
village of Ganao, about five miles to the right in the hillfl» with a fine 
grove of date-trees at the foot of the asoenh On the plain and near to 
the road ivaa an abflmbor with a few date-palm hut^ which were 
inhabited by the Habdareea. At 2,26 camped. This is a high 
tuble-land^ a Spur of the Ganao hills on our right. 

Fch^ 24iA,—Left at S A.u. and gradual] 3 " descetiiling an oven slope 
more or leas stony and cut up here and there by waterwureL’e, at Iasi 
came to the usual dry bed of a river; followed this for something over tt 
quarter of an hour, and then got ont into a plain with Chub Al 3 -^ and 
Issin on our right front. Halted at Honnndar,* where we were mot by 
men from tbo Governor, Distanco eight miles. 

lAjaving liormuilar, itomcdiately dropped luto the wide bed of 
liver with high saudstene cliffs on each side< This w'o followed for 
twenty minutes and then aeceuding the cliffs to the right by a sharp 
short pass got into a lot of eurious saiidstono liills cut tip in every 
direction into ecoentrie fonus and peaks, bj' tbo effccls of running w^ater. 
Following along a road in the plateau of sandstone, which ivus really 
nothing but a seriiiS of narrow troughs cot by the innunierublo feet of 
doukeys and assiutcil by rain^ for over an hour, and then dcacoadlng 
quickly came on to the sands which siirround liaudor Ablms, It 
rained almost the w'holo time and the clouds wero both thick and Idv^ 
iHj no distant view was to be got. Bistaucc Ifi miles. 

The people everywhere have been most civil and ohliging^ all doing 
their utmost to help one. Their politeness, from Shlrax to hercT bo^ 
boon extreme, tcsarcoly' a pcrisou met on the road failed to give the 
tuiloam, I cannot help sayiiig that I have been most agreeably sur- 
priaod all the way along. 

JlTircA 1st,—Loft Ikindar Abbas at by the same road os oii 

entering. Arrived nt the Birheb at 4.15 r.u. A number of people 

* lionuinLirt So banjos, CO people^ WOO ilal£-.jKLluLs no males ot duukc^-j. Ijuu. 
100 botuST COOO^dsltJ-imJroH; miljrst of both 500 tnniiiiiLB;, BandnT Ahbsi., 

500 boaset oi sua-dried bricky UOOO pt^ap'la: liOO dato-pslm lioix, ;^(H}0 pecpls; ni>nlyht 
of Minib, 6biimil*t, Kialini, , and Tuimi, ^4,000 lomant per iuiqam. Ttu' 

enstomserc h^t foi 45,000 tuuani ]»er anDoiEi. Gslch Is burm^lil hj h& fmoi Bannlsr 
K&nur Ii^boaiier^' pajj 10 slii^bij per diem, i^uo-drieJ brt<eb», 2 kratis per 
1000. 

2 a 
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Tfii ere :»nt put with na by the Govornor and Foreign Agent. They ato 
ft curious Bct of ineOt armed with piatcUockfl, swords, knives, and 
shieliU They might have been of some use iifly y*nia ago, hut now, 
except to pul in the foregnotind of a pioturo, they aiu not worth much. 
One gentlcnmn Is very gorgeoiiB with eilver luoHtttings to his pani- 
phernaiia. They rode on camela, horses, and donkwft, and altogether 
form a nondescript-looHng crowd. 

Tho nftinQ of the river bed whinh W'O pose through hotween Bandar 
Abbas and Hormudar is Rtidkhaneb Chahcliokor. 

^fnivfc 2ijd.- Left nt 6,25 a. si. Tho road wont on tho same trock as 
we Came by, for something Ic^ than n mile, and then boro aw'ay to tLe 
right Ji.X.E. It gradually led down into the plain through which 
we had come fram Sorxch, and continuing llirough this croeBod tho 
UndkhftnehrinShnr. At 8 a.ji, came level with wltem the river had cat 
Its way through somn low hills. The plain about hero ia very stony, 
but here and there aro patches of good ground which have been culti¬ 
vated ; the crops, owing to the scafoity of rain, are only now beginning 
to show up. The plain is much ent up by streams, csi^ecially by tho 
main branch of tho Shurnh, which covoira a lot of groimd when in flood. 
After going about 7^: miles enme to the Sfthra Knunk, mnlly i part of 
tho same plain; at 9,32 a.m,, or after going ll miles, disscond. a deep 
gully, at the bottom of which was a salt stream, another Sbiimb. At 
10 A M. tlio road bom away to the south^jast, croBsing a sort of plateau, 
with n gentle deacent j at the foot another river bed was passed, this 
alai> covered n fair (quantity of ground, which, as far as one could judge, 
had lately all been under water. V> ith tho exception of these stneaiuB 
and the ^nnd nlTocted by their fleotls, tho tract-it is impossiblo toeall 
it n mad—is fairly good, nia^ongh Ln places stony. At 11,5 arrivt-d at 
Krtloh i-KoxI or, as it la mOTO genomlly known, KnlgorJ. This village 
has a fine grove of tlate-treeB. and there am also numbers of fine g^wn 
mimosa dotted about j these among the young growing cropa give a 
parkdiko look to tho snrTOUuding country, and a picturoftqnenefis to the 
villages. The place seemn in a very flourishing condition, and the 
people arc vety mvih 

The villngera do not seem to hnrdcii themselvcB with much olothing 
in these parts. The men's dress seemB to oousist of a shirt and a rag; 
these they moiiipnlate in a very olovor manner, altering them a dozen 
times in the day to suit ihe slate of the weather: the rng appears to act 
tho part of a turban, a cloak, n dnmmcrhand, or a [lair of trowsers; 
tho shirt is also mansged in many curious ways. One cannot help 
asking oneself, if this is tlicir winter dmsa, iriint do they wear in 
snmiucr ? 

The men am fierco-looking follows, with long curls and flowing 
Itcards. Tlio womOQ happily wear a little more clothing than the men, 
ihyir faces ore concealied by lELSsks, snd. they seem fond of red us a 
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colouf. In most ca^ea probalily tlioj aro old and ugly, and thus (ding 
to their maaks.* * * § DiatanOfi IS nii1(!& 

JiTartA 3rd.—Left at 3.35 A.ii. Tho rood nm thtopgb a level plain 
with a fuiiiali ijnantity of atones on it, oliimpe of acacia and oleander also 
all over it* At S*40 arrivod at tlio village of Takht, a flonrisliing 
plnco.f Sa^v anoilier vjlln^ (Jahnn) away in the hills alMut four 
miles off to the norlh'’Hre8L Fae!i(sd around l‘ak1it and w'cnt along a big 
grove of date-palms on tho right hand ; on the left were some lugh hills 
With veiy flU*p Hides; among the crope, whitih hero Boemed in a flomo* 
what mom forward (jonditlon, were nnmborii of well-grown mimosa trees; 
abont tho nond I noliecd a dwarf sort of oleander, with a Btar^shaped 
flower^ aiualh and nearly white, not unlike a white forgot-me-not—havo 
not seen anything similar to this elsewhere. At 10,5 aji. came t& tho 
idllngo of Chahistan4 miles, breakCfistod. and left at 11,25 a.jl 
Sun very hot. Still kooping along the road went to tho north-east, 
throTigli (sanntry still mom parkdibo in appearanoe. 12*20 r*u, game to 
the village of Khuahkuh,5 at tho foot of tho hills of the some name* Ten 
minates after leaving this caune to a river Iwd, or rather to tho oom- 
ffloncement of what turned out to bo a large expanse of ground, at times 
swept by floods i croeBing over tiiis, 1 , 5 r.ii* came to the main stream; 
still carrying on over ground which wag hnt a moER of stoneti^ and evory 
yard of it apparently having only recently been subjected to a sevoro 
flood, got out of it at 2 r.M. Tills wtis about the roughest piece of riding 
that 1 have' over had in this <»untry j it w'bs diHScult to keep the horseti 
on their legs. Tlie camda went by a road along the Imae of the hills, 
crossing the stream nearly at tho point where it emerges from tho 
gorge. This road is tho main one fiom ^ndar Abbas to hirman. 
Arrived at Shamil Q at 2.30 r.M* Distance 22 miles. 
jlfareA i/A*—Halt'Cd tho day. In tho morning 1 rode up to Oio point 
where the river dehouohes into the plain* It apiKiars to make its way 
for some diatonoe throngh a narrow gorge, w'ith hills of some si^e either 
side of it. The Kirman road follows this gorge, and must at times bo 
blocked for daj's together when tho river is in full flood. I eonld not 
see any rood over the hills obviatiug such a coutingoney* 

After break fast I went back on the direct road to Takht, and nlso ou 
that to biuret. I had hceu told that these w'ere hod roada, and quite 

• KAlmli-i-Knzi, 100 hecut^ SflO pefijtTe; 70 tuen, lEK) eenraj 2500 ouss of wliEat DarJ 
barlsy wwn ycttrljr. Bunnlrifil brickB, ^ akohLa U? 3 knuu per lOOO. 

t T iilr'h l,40Q faemea 1200people; l00o*eo, 2riO «nra, itOO ehqep; 2500 tniip of vbea( 
«nd hwlcy Boini jtajrlj t tnalyit, lOQO loqvuiPL 

^ Chaliuiaii, 40 bonscs, 100 pwple; 10 ojten, SO cow*; 2So mita of ‘nbret oad boiley 
eown yearly* TcLd niintWr of date-tr™ ownt-d by bfi4li tilln^ce, iO.il.lW. 

§ l^hiubbuli, 200 boUijCf, 1^00 people| 03 nxen, 20 cevra: ^00 hiutlit nf aikI 

barley sown yearly; 15.000 dets-trot™; cnalyKl, ■150' touiftlis. 

B SbAmfl, 17''^ hnusefl, 500 people; lOO oxeo, 100 eowa ; 5000 mina of wbtsiil dad 
buley aowij yenrly: l(l.f>00 dstc-lToefl ; psalyiit, 000 icaiatiH, 
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Stoondlj' a>iiiu wangocSi then oraugca of sort®, cltiroiiflT duaddock®, atnl 
Icmonei no etonc fruit or nuts wo to "bo fonnd. 

Oaring tho Triiitor and apriiig thoro hi alwaya plenty of water to bo 
fotmd in tbo river, bat in summer it is all need up for irrigation, and 
only near the niontli is there any flow. 

Tho pooplo of tho place are most civil and obliging; thay seem 
Ijjippy, woU oondneted, uiid proKperous. Ttiey arc all more or lass 
em ployed in agricaltnre, and do not appear to have any iudnstiy peculiar 
to tho place. There is a small colony of Shikarpur morchanta, who scetii 
to thrive, and tkppoar, as far as 1 could learn, to.he well treated, 

^[areft 7ih .—Went up to the Kilah this momiug, and harl a good look 
rutmd. It is built of kilu-bumt brick, and portly of sutulried.; in former 
<Iays it niuat liavo Ijcen a fairly strong place, Tho hillside in covered 
■witli liostiona, towers, and t-un meeting vralLa; at tho foot of the hills is a 
largo 5 ‘juiiTO cncloHuro, with high walla and flimking towers, inside th«w 
is a sijace of at least five acres in extent oontaining ttuiny gcMid and 
Goh^tautial house's. The walls arc about 20 feet high, and built of miti- 
dried luicka. From the top I notieo a sort of valley bstwcou some lo^iv 
hills at the back of the dato-grove from Shahvar and the main range. 

After breakfast I ttdo aertm to a point oppo^^ito tho Kill ah, the ivatcr 
in the river had much increased in volame and wsiri very muddy, at two 
{Ktints where I tried to cru« I woe nearly carried away. 1 at last 
managed to get acr*:!®^ with soma little dilKcuIly and a good wotting. 
Opposite the Killnh on tliis aide of the river arc some ®maQ eandstone 
hill®, date grovea and^gardene, then a small bridle path leads through a 
narrow valley and cornea out ntarlj' opposite to Shahvar, Tlie hills arc 
about lOO feet high, very turimwly formed with jagged edges. 

d/arcA 8^L“IEound aboat Mi nab and also in the field® along tho road 
wherever there aro ripening croits, boys are usofnlly employed in kooii- 
inn- the clouds of fliuirrows and other email binds from destroj iDg them. 
This they aeecimpliKh by means of shouting and throwing stones with 
sliogHi their slings are precisely similar to those wo are familiar with 
at home. They are very' good shots and the bird® stem to hsva but a 
bad time of it. The noise the slingers make with their alirigs is as 
coutiniioua as & company of soldiers (Persians) file firing, 

dfavcA 9fA._Left at fi.25 For soma liltlo ilistunca the road 

pasised between some low sandstone hills on tho left, and the date-grove 
uti the right; it then cut into tlio plain, bearing nearly due south; 
about here there was not much cultivation, tlie plain was however 
covered with camel thora and low st-ruh. At 7.53 passed through tho 
bed of a small stream without any water in it, in apito of the heavy rmii 
of yesterday. Country very flat. At 10 halted clu»i to ft river and 
near to a small village calletl Chah Kamltar," 12 off again. At 

• Chflli Kmabar, 15 iioiiM^, CO peepJo; 10 oim, CO wwi, 10 esnati, 150 ihcN.-'pT 
500 iBMEu of wheat and UjjK'v wwa jeerir ; molvsit. 
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12* 18 croHKOil the river]at a. pUicc called Jn ilahalUih^. This ie but a 
eMail village of three or four houflee^ On tha kill-tup naarcat to the 
ford ia a aiuall roimd tower in nuDB. The atneani ia broa^l but not deep. 

1 am told tliat thie stream rjEea in tho Hagkaldrd hiUt and winda ont of 
tho plain to tbo sea. It apjMJored to me to join the Minab noar to the 
son. It certainly' has no cotmection with it this side of the suudhilhi^ 
All about hero and right up to Kalavy * tho ground is very eoft; thetu is 
a good deal of salt incrustation about and near to Kahivy ; it is a regular 
TnaTn h^ very trying to the horses. Distance 22 inilcs. 

There have bocn many conjectures regarding the plain hotween the 
two descria in Marco Pule^s jonrney to ijorniui. which ho has called 
Eeobiwlco." It seems to mo to bo set at rest by roasun that tho <xaTOCt 
name of tbo hills bchiuLl Miniib is Rudbal ” not Rudkan as down 
in our lonps. Tho cUancoM nre that if tlio plain or district behind thete 
hills is now really called “ Endbar" that tho original name bos been 
retained in that of tho hills by tbo Minol^eca. 

In Peraia, hlllw ub a mlo derive their natiiOB either from tho district 
in w'hich they are or else from a certain town or village near to them* 
It IS. rare to find them wdlh disUuctivo names. I sboald not bo 
surprlbod if proper investigation provetl that ♦•Rudbid” vois also tho 
name of tho district. XanieB cannot ho tmstod which aro givon you in 
t 4 ilk by the pcoplu about. 

In this COSO I had heard tho hills spoken of and had siioken of them 
a do^en times at loost os Rudbar " and " Rudkiiii ”; 1 had also hoard 
them called " Ruddan''; it was otdy when I was writing it down from 
tho Pojuians that I saw it was “Eudhri” j even tlicn the coincidence did 
not strike me. Only next day when on the niaTsh cogitating ovt;r 
various things, did it dnwii on mo that hors was the Bolulioii to tho 
mystery of Marco Polo^s “ Plain of Eeobatlcs.” 

AJthongh it is two long days' march frem the gorge of the Zindsn 
river to Randar Abbaa^ yet from that point to Honnui! can only be some 
40 to 42 miles. Tho rood would run tlirougk cultivation tho whole 

With reference to the hot winds meutioned by him. I made closo 
inquiries at Bandar Abbas and elsewhere regarding them. It was very 
genomlly stated that thero had been »omo change in the cUmato of 
these parts, and that now they are not vUited by such winds as would 
kiU pooplo. Still thoao who can leave Bandar Abba« during the gruat 
heats do SO, and take refuge either in the shady gardens at tho top of 
Ganoo or go to Minub, Tho hot springs still exist at tho foot of Ganao 
and still have tho supposed effects ascribed to them by Jliiico Polo. 

Jfarcli lOlA.— In the plain passed the two villogea of Eamohan and 
Dodar* Tho plain extends for many miles to the south* between the 

• Kslavy, l-t hoiwet* lliO people; SO oxtB. 10 mto, ISO iltccp, SO camela; lOflO dale- 
tree* ; 1 too miTM of wteat atul barler yi afly. 
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impafiSiLblo after boaTj mirni, and that also itoar to Ziaret tlie river 
uDohned to ita bed,, and did nat overflow* The fiiat half mile of tliia 
road pafised through a dense dito-grovc, thence for ehout five iuiIl'S the 
ground atub covered hy what one might call a niimowi jungle, thenco on 
to seme salt ground covered with low siiiirub* At Bandar Ahhas, Kolga?.!* 
and Shamil I had Ijeen told that the eea road and the j-nA-i-uw^oa (the 
middle roftil). as that which I was on is called* were itnprocticftblo after 
Tains, especially for camelB, Having gone Bomo 12 miles* and flndmg 
that the information given was snhstantially correct* I returned to 
Sbamih 

At Bandar Abhos and about here Iho current coin is tlic rupeCu At 
tho former place they would only take tho krans at 2 7 pnl i iistcad of 40, 
and hora they would, not take them at all. 

JfarcA StA.—Started at 7 aJi, Road lL«aiing south-easb It pnssi'd 
between tbo datc-grovc and nemo luw gravel hLUs on tho left hand. 
After going for half a mile, croase^l a stream issnlag from a deop gorge 
in tho lulls! on tho auniniit of tbo one nearest to Shamil w'ore the ruins 
of the Efllab-i-Shamih they ft£?cmcd to cover a lot of ground ; I had not 
boon told of thoso ruins, and so did not osnmino them. I took an 
ordinary Tofanchi tower on tho hill immodiatoly behind the village to 
bu tho mnch-vatinted Kalali* Up tho gorge is the road into the Bndbar 
district. This stream I was told ultimately joins tho one of tho day 
before* and is also a branch of it. 

After jwwsing tho stream the road still hero to tho soath^^ast* but 
both hills and dato-grovc diverged. The plain, which as far ns I could 
judge was of rich alluvial soil, was covered with sprouting crops in 
every direction, amidst them wore well-grown mimosa trees and some 
camel thom* also some of tho amall cleandor-like Hhmb* 

After going two miles fartlier passed another small ntroam. Two 
and a half milcH beyond this carno to the village of Chabkherk.* Three 
and throe-quarter miles farther on* and a third stream wns passed; tho 
Led of this was some 200 janls aeross* This part of tho oouiitiy is open* 
and is known os tho Sahm Chtdikhark. The whole way each side of 
the road* os far os the eye could reach* seemed to bu under cultivation. 
The TOml was much cut up hy watercourses; the ground eveiywhero 
along the msreh ha* been very soft, the going being generally easy. 

Five luilfKi further on* and again a stream was passed, its hod wns 
,about 120 yards across ; this stream, they toll me, joins its waters to 
tho Minab near to tho sea. XI,5 arrived at Giirband*t a thriving 
village* with a large BMiunro K^ah* wbicli la gradually falling into ruin. 
Distance miles. 

• CkahLliaik, 60 bnuBw* SiW people; 30 nice, 50 1CW> mina tif vheat aud 

bwley iovB jftirlj* Ai muljalt. 10 per cent of gmin i» given in lit-n of laono;, 

t OurUKodr SDO (jDUHw, 700 people; omo* 150 cow*, 20 cnEQcl*; 4000 miti* t>f 
wboit (iod barley lown yearly; malyiir, 2M krwa 
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Jira/'>:A 6iA.—Loft wt 6*25 a*si.i momiiig aguu clondy. Tlio road Tail 
tLuottgh tlio fiame plain, witli the lower spans of tbo lltidbar hilUsi cloee 
on the left band. The pbua under enltiY&tion right up to thoin, (Unl 
on tlifi right Iiand as far a» tbo eyo wuld see. Tbo main mngo of tho 
Rndbar appoaw to bo about sii miles oE Both lines with extremely 
merratod tops rising hero and thcro to very abnipt iHiak*; tho sides of 
tho distant hills appear to bo almost perpendicular. 

At 7*20 A.M. passed acrosa the bed of a amoJl atreain; 7.47 a.m., 
puased on the loft hand a good-sized Tillage called Dnm.-1-flhahT and 
at fi.5 A.M. a second called ISobond.t At 8.30 passed on the loft a large 
date-grove; some of the trees wero vory fine indeed* At 2 o^clock 
entail a large d&to-grove with tlio village of Shahvor J in the contra 
of it. Tho villago seoias vor^' fairly prosperous; got out of the grove 
at 10.5, niid on the 6th March came on to iho bod of Minab river, with 
tho town of JJinubI on tho far side^ ’wharo wo arrived at 10.15 A*n. 
'rhore is not much wafer in tho river at the present time ; depth about 
two feet, and breadth about 100 yards. 

Tho town consists of numbDrs of well-built houses, and is snr- 
ronuded by a muss of date-groves and fine gardens* It is ijuito tho most 
prosperous place that 1 have seen on tlm journey. Distance 16 niik^s. 

Tho road which I have been following those lost two days must be 
ueorly identical with that which Maroo Polo toot when he vieitoil 
HormUK; the plain evidently is that w'hich ho calls Formcea. There 
is no necessity for toe to ^loint out that tho liver ilinah is the ancient 
Anamiii, mentioned by Stmbo os the spot where Koarchna beached and 
repaired his fleet. 

1 have tried to identify some of tho namoa used by Marco Polo, but 
have not suoceoded. With regard to tho wine made from dates men* 
ttoned by him, the jicoplo tell me tlmt in days gone by they niso<l to 
make such wine, but that it is never done now. 

Tho chief fruits of tho place appear to bo dates, Tho number of 
ilate-lrocs is something enormous, oud the pcoplo doim that tiio grove 
is second in size only to that of Bosmh. It runs down each side of the 
rii“er to tlio point where tidal effects mterfaro with the irrigatioD, 
about two miles from the sea. Tlio average breadth is about six miles, 

* Uam-i-Blialir, 70 heoMa. 250 pmple: 50 exee. 50 powh, 30 ; 2500 mitiM of 

wItLfkt Aed barky Kwu yearly; 2000 dak-tiem; loalyiiV lenuma. 

f Notftnd, £0 boUK-^ 110 ptojile E 12 oxen* 15 COflfo, lOO abDop i 300 mAw of wheat 
ond Imrky aown yeairly j tuniyAl, 250 knoa. 

; Bbulifar, 200 IlHUU, 520 people; 40 oacu., 100 cowt; 3000 uiiu of wheat and 
Url^ sown yearly; 4000 iliae.tjBeai tudly«i* 100 Iqpiaiu. 

I Mluflti, 700 Iwiaea, 6500 pceplo; 200 camuK 200 eien, 100 denkeya; 12,000 toaii^ 
at wheat and lartey * 3 iwn yiwrly e atfJyih l!t>000 toiautu. ikiildln^ nmtcriiLk ancli od 
pilch and mfWm are gelranil IJ hrunghl from liuadar ALIm bJ hoaL ko/ten of Zan^lie r 
weed e«i 3 to 1 hratij each, And ^tch abeut 7 te 10 krAAi the 100 nisn*. la 

alijo (e be fiaied In the hUbt i?im-driiKl hrielu coat 2 krADA jutt JOOO. Loljcmrerf piy 
ubotll 15 ■halik l*ST dieni; UuiMEUl, 21 kratu pur diom. 
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liiitlvirig npum i>f the S&MbakJrxl and the hills liordcriag tUf! soil. All 
iho hilb in the rorcgixiiiii:M] aundatonej whilst those of the nuiiu 

nxfjgo appeared to he lioieeloncs The plaia is much cut up by wuter- 
courscfl and in eome places fair strcainSr 

starch llfA.—Kaiued heavily all night iMring the night quo of the 
Inits camo down^ and a beam siuaGhed mj prismatic comiiUEs. From 
this {loint I had ouly a small pocket compass to tako hearings with* 

Lcift at S A+m Eoad acioas a ven,' hnd bit of grotihd, it was 
generally soft and in ]>1accs deep s wo often had to divergs a great 
ileal before hoiug able to paa^a liad bit of ground. In one place 1 got 
well ioj my honjo sinking to (ho shouldera, then all the servants, one 
lifter the ether» did the same. This wiis about the ouly real hit of fun 
tlial wo have had during the whole joxioioy. 

At last got out of the had ground On to some good Itard going at 
the hack of a date-grove and along the huso of aunio emaU hills, it 
having t 4 ikcu us an hour uud n half to do three short miles. 

At 10 A.M. got to Kuhiatak;* waited until the mules came up, they 
only arrived at 12,30 r.M„ every mule showing l»y tho luud on the 
I luggage that it had boon down. We then started ugaiu, crossing at 
its mouth a small 6troam--ClmliUk it is called. After leaving lUs the 
road went along the sands quite close to the sea. Course duo sautli. 
The Arab cojist to be seen to the west and isouith-w'eat, l.'lO PJt., 
crewed another stream. At 3 P.sr. ivassed a village in the sandhills to 
the lefK about a mile off, called S^iaret. The road still on the sands 
with the aai about 100 yards off. At 4.85 p.u. reached the village of 
Gero.t During the march had a great deal of heavy rain. Uem is 
somethiug like a mile inland among a group of jssulHuIIs. Jnst on 
entering the village crossed n etaall stream, Distwice 20 to ilea, 

JlfflrrA During the night it mluod very heavily, there were 

nlao trumendous ntorms of thunder and lighlniiig. Leaving was quite 
cut of the question. 

JfsreA 13fA*“Hain, Uitindor, and lightning sgain ihe whole night, 
fT,nd mining heavily uow^ but as I could not afford to waste any 
moro time, made a start at 8.80 ; for about two miles feUowod tho lino 
uf some saudhillH, Ihen it cAmt> on to rain harder than ever. Prom 
this pcint road went cut Into an o])eu plain with lots of camel ihoni 
jiud low scrub all about. At 0.20 passed tho village of Tahruy* at 
10.30 pas^e^l another village called 8crik. 

On tho left were a lot of hills of fairiiih height about three mil« off, 

* Kutiiktak, tJO houMt, 300 pca^Iist SO <ixj?i3, 100 efmv, !20 rsm<pls, £90 aWp; 
lUdankejt; 1*00 d»(e-tre«i; 1000 miw of wl]L>at hdi] bulejr mva jtltrlj J Pwlyiit uf 
Kalsrj kd 4 Kiilii>tak, 100 toouiss, 

t KoImUiIi, llfl baoMft, IW 10 twnij. £0 niva; SQO auLm of wbfttt aad biuky 

»r>vn yic^orlv ; 1000 datc-Usi-s •, aialyiil^ 39 Ioiumiuk 

1 jO bgilttt*, 1-tO pKiptii; 21 UMU, 100 coti, 1*0 ilicep, SO wnaU; 3000 man* 
‘4 wbcat lUiil bulimy mvn jri.'i]Tl5 ; 2000 itntc^trwi; muilyat, lOO tanianA. 
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On th(j rigli t a sucs^ssion of d ntfi-grovca, and tlio ma in the far d i^atancc^ 
The ground all alwnt wjia soft gDingn, A uninber of ajiiall fitrcama wem 
full of muddy Thean atreama am evidently the dminiug of the 

hills to the loft, which must bo clayey &s the wutcir in very white^ None 
of them of anv impottance^ 11.5(1 camo to the village of Kardit* and 
Ktepped alongside to breahfoat. 1 .S, alartod again, and in an hour cwno 
to the Gck river; a deep awift doling streani about 60 yards meFt>«it, 
and rttnniiig about tsix miles an hoar. Tried it and found It wouUl 
bo imposaiblo for laden mulea to oroffB, so porforce had to cniiip. 

I ata tidd by rtomo people who worn about Uiat they have been 
stopped hem for si A daya, wailing for it to fall 'anlTieiontly to enable 
them to croffl; rain, hoivevcr, has fiUlcn daily and proveiitcHl them- 
The water is evidently deensasing, and wo may* bo able to CKwia to¬ 
morrow pnppoHing no heavy mins fall during the night, llistnnce 1+ 
miles. 

dfumA The river fell at Icatft tbroo feet during the night, but 

it is etiU too deep for niulcs to cross without getting their looda wetted. 

The plain is aimilnr to that which w“o have hitherto followed, but in 
addition to the mimosa there are untnerous gc* treoa, aonio very fine. 
At 1.30 KM. started and suotjecdod in getting the whole camp across the 
river by 3.30. All damageable articles had to be put on caiuehi. The 
water must have l^ccn at deopest part about three feet deep. Went on to 
Gcz t camped there for the night. Distance two iiiilca. 

JfarcA lA'fl at 6.18 a,m. At 7.25 passed Uio village of Gawan 

on tbe left and Kamotdi ; on the right, about two miles off. 8,25 a.m., 
CTOWsed a river, not much water in it, bat the banks high and steep, 
about ICO yards aorusa. 8.53, passed the village of KeraDnl on the left. 
9.45, poBscid through tho village of Sokui, and at 10-45 arrived at Khrat.l 
Distance 16 miles. The Beloochis hero are very close ami refuso to give 
any particulatu about their villages, 

d/urvA IeiA.—Travelled to the south-east for about n mile nutjl we 
got under tho bilD. At fi . 12 passed a narrow Init deep bod of a slroaui 
with bnt little water in it. A day or two ago it was full and impawable; 
this was a ixsnlly nasty spot. I am sure any one trying to cross it when 
iu flood would certainly bo lost, 7. B5, i^sscd by the village of llrixg, 
on the right hand about » mile off. On the far right were some daU?- 

• EarLlir, 20 liMiHV, 100 poopJe; I* ti*n, 2® ihoivp; 500 mlTu nf wlrnit aoJ 
»wn 3fwly; 1000 ilsUytfviw. 

t Geif 20 bcmaiA. lou poopki; U oMn. ScarHclm 7D«iiiw. 13 donkeys. 150 ■liMp: 
5® miiis of wbeai ^ barley suwa jeorEy; 300 j amd^nt, 30 

; Nunenlh ISO hoiuoi, i50 peapls; Si £W*n. ^0 IS ctuutib. Hi [loakojn, 

£O0*ajM»pi 1®^ niiin* of wliMt and Ijiirli'f sown jeuki lOOO dtttC'trve*; owtjriih 
40 letpiiuia 

j lUnit, 20 hattht*, 110 people g ICaierr, 10 rtSl. lOO »]lelp; 100 el wLiat 

(Lud harlcy lown tcoily; 3C0 iljte4rt«. 
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grovt«, and beyond them occasional glimpses of the sea oould bo got. 
Sandstone hills on the left hand about half a mile off. Sharp pointed 
peaks, and with that broken-off aspect common to np country. 8.5, low 
hills now to the right as well os on the left. At 8.25 got in among 
them, they are of sandstone, cut into curious and at times fantastic 
shapes, some resembling statues of colossal siae. The whole place 
api>Gan as if it had been subject to the effects of either the sea or else of 
ninning water within recent times. At 9.5 passed the village of 
Gawan, and 9.35 came to the village of Mukhjangnn, where wo break¬ 
fasted. 

There wo were interviewed by a Belooch chief, a fine-looking fellow 
got up in very gorgeous attire, covered w’ith arms of all sorts, including 
the ever-present hide shield. He commenced to talk very big, but after 
a time quieted down and ended by begging for krans and powder. 

11.20 AJC., off again. Plain sandy, crossed another stream with 
very deep sides, about 18 yards across. This would also be a bad spot 
in heavy rains. Followed the plain until wo arrived at Gatan * at 
1.5 p.v. Distance 20i miles. Low sandstone rocks in every direction. 
Kuh Muborrek in the distance, nearly duo south. 

Marth 17f*.—Left at 6.48 a.m., fine clear morning. Went away 
across the plain to the S.S.F. to get out of a lino of bad ground. o 
have been threatened all along the march since leaving Bandar Abbas 
with what tlio natives call wcew. A moon appears to be a piece of 
treacherous ground, it has a fair face but no secure bottom. I made the 
acquainUnce of one to-day and did not find it pleasant. Tho guides 
walking along quietly in front passed over the ground easily, it Iwked 
all good hanl laud. All at once my horse plunged and sank to the girths. 
Thinking that it was only a small bit of bad ground, 1 sent him along 
for some yards; finding ho could got no further I got off. Tho poor 
beast had sunk up to tho shoulders in the ground, and looked wofully 
distressed ; we only managed to get him out with difficulty, and after 
good hard'work. I almost thought that I should lose him. After 
heavy rains the whole of this part of tho country gets covered with 
these meens. I suppose that they are duo in some way to imperfect 
drainage, tho country being so flat, or perhaps some peculiarity in tho 
strata not allowing tho water to drain off. Tho sun dries the top, 
leaving these treacherous spots below. 

The plain near tho hills on tho left was dotted with scrub and 
proved better for travelling. .\t 9.5 came to tho village of Kuh 
Mubarek in among some small hills, and at 9.45 halted to breakfast, 
Kuh Mnliarek bearing 11.16, off again. Tho plain here¬ 

about was entirely sand, and w'c were caught in about as bad a 

* OsIao. 100 howe^ 450 people; SO oxen, 120 coars. 250 sheep, 5 dookcTs; 400 
mins of vhrst sod faorlej, also ImlLui corn, sown veuW; 2000 liato-tms, msljst, 
30 loouuis. 
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atorm pf wind as I have mrcly oiijericuccd ; in tpitfl of tiio bto runs 
having Ixjaton tho sand down, yot it blown about in vooh douds that nt 
tiuicB ono could not (MJO h yard Iwiyond tho horso a earn ; tlioto not a 
trco or a slmib to broak tlio force, tho sand and aiiiall drniea wore blown 
into our face with Btich forco as to bo abwilutoly painful. Happily tho 
direotion of tho storm so oa to atriko one on tho beam; to have faced 
it would havo been imiXMSsiblo. 

At 11*55 pojsscd s small river bed with deep steep sides, at 13*45 
came to another of the sauio desoription, and at 1*15 I'.M. arriied at the 
vilLogo of Gangan whore wo camped ; it won but a bad ajKjtj bat going 
on in anch weather w'aa not to bo tLiought of. DLstanoo 20 miles* 

March 18/A.—Loft at 5*35 aji. Tho rood over tbo same eaady 
plain with bnt little scrub about, bore for a hill K*!J.h*> which wo 
felohotl in about nn hour; w-cnt round it and carridl on in tho sanio 
diroction; passing Boiue doto'grove®, and through a more wooded couiitiy', 
chiefly ge/.-lrec«. At 7.12 passed a river called Taberkan about 100 
vords a Cl TORS. o camo this w'ay as ■wo were told tliat th is ri'v or on. the 
direct road would bo very difficult to troas. It would stop ono oven 
hens I imagme, after a coutinnauco of wot weather. IJcaring now 
E.S.E. At S*25 came to a small river bed with stoop aides, another 
nasty spot in tho mins* Ground all along sandy with alight dark 
incrustation* Passed Ksveml fmo dnte-gjfoves^ and at 3.45 camiicd 
under one for breakfast* 

At 11 *15 off agaiu; country as beforo for nearly tight miles when wo 
enmo to the vilh^e of Jashk. Dintance 25 miles. From the isandhilhi 
close by tho telegraph buildings am visible about 10 miles away. 

JfarcA 13fA.—Marohod into Jashk telegraph offieo, the first mile 
ncTOSS tho plain, then through and over some saudhillB on to a umsheolah 
fi>r about three judlcu, tlieu aqross the peninsula to the olHoo* Distauco 
eight ciilcs. 

llero terminated a journey which I Imd longed to under take for 
many ycarH, thinking that in a eountiy so littlo known as this port of 
Fersin, I should bo sure to soe somathing worthy of note and not 
previously described* Bat my hopes were not realiscsl; tho whole 
road was travorued without anything now or of interest to tho auti' 
(|uarian being diocoverei:!. 

Between Shiraz and Bandar AbboSt by reference to the route map 
which accompanies this report, it will be noticed tliat the road follows 
a scries of small plains between two rangca of hills j thcao ranges differ 
in no way from others more to tho north or south of tho inoin rood in 
I’orsia; they have a uniform direction &om north-west te south-oast, 
and present the osnal olmracterlCBS appearanoe to the travollcFa eye, 
which makes the Femian landscaiai oo spiritlesa and □niutereeting. As 
a rulo the tuuges arc of nearly a uniform height, with a bold blufi^ on 
the ono side and a shelving slope on the reverse. Tbero are 9om^ how^ 
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ovtr, ivliieh in pltces developo into pcak«, and have a certain mdividiialUj, 
mch as Hull Darattj, Jain Kalatxi, and Farknn. Tho average hdglit 
ot tbc frttmiinciit liilla in tlio northern range 1 judge to var^' 
K-t«(?cn 8000 to 10,000 feet, Trhilst to the sontli I imagine that after 
leaving Maliatlu there was nothing exceeding 7000 feet in height. 
Farkun U however a very fine buld bill mtlr two very prominent 
l^caks, the son them one being the highest. By tlio amount of snow on 
if, and the lomiess of tho line, I think that it most be 111*000 to 1:},00D 
feet high at the very leosL It is curious that tbia was the only hid 
that was invariably called by the same name at all points of the rqad 
from Tarkat to Miniib. 

These hills all are, as far as f conld judge, of limestone* with &topos of 
gravel at their feet. Above Bandar Abbas, from the Gann Ililk until 
the sandstone mckfl are reached, in one large gravel slope. The hills 
liehmd Hhamil and Mlnib, Gfo Kudbal* are also limestone, with gravel 
tilopes and hillocks in front; beyond this the hills arc all of sandstone 
intertpersed with a pale grey clay. 

The rivers pofsctl throughout the journey were utterly insignificant. 
The salt one in the plniu of TiushkiTd, near ita western extremity, was 
only a fciv inches deep. The two salt rivers in the Salrrad-Kuniik 
behind Bondar Abljas apparently tiro only perennial, as also aro those of 
Zindan and Shamil. In the Miniib stream there is water all the year 
mund, but it is absorbud in cultivation. 

The Cbohlak and Gea, although they are supposed to drain the 
western' slopes of tho Dasbakitd country, ore in ordinary times of little 
or no importance, 

Kow and again some talk of a railw ay through Persitt crops up. 
Should at anj^ time the (lueetion of a railway to the rersian Gulf take 
tangible fonu* a camful survey of this route* I am convinced, 'ivill repay 
the projectora. As against the ahinur^Bushire route there can be ne 
doubt of its greaUr adaptability. It is true it in nearly double tho 
distance, but against this it baa several advantages; in the first place, 
the eugiucering difficulties sre nearly nil* whoreoti thoso on tho Shiraz- 
Boahire are innumerable. Secondly, it would deercawi the fioa jouiney 
by some 450 miltis; thirdly, at or near to Bandar Abbas a oonveuieut 
and Bheltered rtiadatoad could bo found, in place of the cxtrcmely 
inoonveuieut and open one at Buflliirc t fourthly* a railway along this 
route would tap a large grain-gTOw ing country and w'ould be easy of 
acc^ to the merchants of Yezd and Kinnan. 

It WEB lately stated in a book on Beniia Gmt there U little cliAiige 
but much decay in Ferula, At the time 1 road thia 1 thought the 
author was a little aevere on the country. Hiueo I have made this 
journey* I am more than ever of opinion llmt, aa far as the south is 
concerned, ho ia wrong ; there is unt only change, but w'liat decay there 
is ifl in the right directiou. &ij|uo few*weeks before I started on tny 
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trip, one of tho chief mea of tlio pTOTiiice, the dioJ, 

’Wtttiii 11 fortiiigtt of this ovent hia great rival, tho Kavreno-nl-Mulk* 
also dieJ. These two men with their Intrigues had for years kept the 
pjoidneo in a atalo of ferment. ^Yhenovef the one was in power, the 
other did whit he conlcl to oust liim, a fiiTonrito dodge to thU end 
being tbo investigation of rohherlea. Some ten ycam ago a parly of 
sue of ua travelled up to IVhemn and had to take an escort of some 
twenty men for our cam van, owing to tho numbera of^robbera who 
infested the roads ; then the :MuahLr was in power. In ISTT some fiiondij 
of mine were travellieg in tho I>arab country , and they could only got 
on by rncima of strong osoorte. The rival partisimB wore out, and 
robberies and murdoin wore of daily ooourrcnce* After the death of 
these two men, I patumlly antieipatod that although the province had 
been eiCoptionaUv poicefnl for years, yet now the tribes wonld be sure 
to be looting and fighting. But it woa quite tUo contrary j nothing 
could have been more iteacefnl and quiet than the demeanour of ill 1 

come acrosB, ,* £>+ ■ 

These two uicn wore tho two chiefs of the looteo sects of bhims, 

but their several deaths caused no oicitenient or rows in the place, 
ivheroaa some few years ago those two sects of looters met nearly daily 
for free fights which generally ended in some disastnoUB way. 

Below Bandar Abbas, the castlts of Shatuil and dlinab and the strong 
prelecting towers and walls of the variouB villages which 1 imssiNl 
throngb, were all vifiLhly fallEug into d€>cny. Tins all fends to prove 
change, niid ohango of the right sort. It shows inconiroveriibly, I think, 
that the Peiflian tribesman andBolooch marauder are blaming amenable 
to tho law, nnd that now there is some regard paid to Hfe and property. 

About Teheran the i^hah is non tionally causing improve menta to 1 o 
made, and Is giudually mukitig his capital town something better than 
the colleclJon of mud huts that it w^m some twenty years sgj. In 
Ispahan, bis son has to a enmll extent followixl hi» oTtampIo, lu Shirez 
the Governor has repaired various anoiont buildings and rescued them 
from destruction. In Bandar Abbas the Acting Governor has repaired 
the factory of the old Patch Company and imide it into one of the finest 
homes in PorMa, hut lie is also now building a small sloue pier opposite 
to it, to facilitate the landing of cargo from the ships. 

All this shows change and not decay, and I can only hope that it may 
go on iuereosing year by year, Persia has g^t capoblliti.s nud 
Tosourccs, and if these are only directed into the right ohauuebi, there is 
tvery chance of her future Udng a prosperous one. 
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' rmvSoiu to the reailtDg of the jpaper* 

Tho CiiAiwiAit (Sir J. H* Lefroy) wUhed to express lits gtresi rcsret 
tUt Sir Henry Rnwllnsoii wbs praranted by indUpailioa froia occupying 
tbe chair* ^o ows olw could throw such a flood of light upra any (incstion 
routing to iho Empire of Persb, and it wsa much to hii own regret that he 
WM d^nmd from being present The paper to he read was on account of an ex¬ 
pedition nmdo under the auspices of the Indo-European Telegraph Boportment from 
Shiraa to Jaahlt a great i»rt o^f the luuto hcTing usTer before been described by any 
European tTeTelier. It was a route which was of cou-siderabio interest at the 
present time, because from the peculiar crobarraKmontB and difficalties attending 
the management cf eubnunriue cables, it was not imposanbic that sconer or later It 
would be necessary to have a laud line through Persia, About dxty or sevcnly 
miles cf the ground a^hicb Mr, Prwce wMit over waa described In considemblo 
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detail ioma yraiis ago by Sir William Ouaetcy, but from Sliiraz to BnmLir Abluia w ai 
new Eruumd, awi it waa vtiy gmUfjripE to find tbit th® inhabitant* ncciy&l a 
Kuropeoit in a friendly spirit, ind tMSiifiii tim with himiofiat and hceritality. 

After tbfl paper, 

Colonel CHAMtAis said that telcgmph lines ran, by means of a double cable m 
the Potibu Gnlf, from Karachi to Buahire, and *0 on by huid to Teheran, and to 
England, One cable joined on to Turkish temtory. Those oabbi wore not j» 
young M they wera, and g^^o more Itonblo between Boshire and Jashk than 
they did formerly. It therEfoio became neOtsaaiy to look forinud to either 
repairing ibem, laying new ones, or running an altomatiTO land liotv If a land 
Una wcr« laid frora Shiraz to Jashk, ibcre would bo on aerial wire alt tho way from 
Calcutta to opporito Lowestoft. D«ng at Bushito laat year, he was fortunate 
enough to moot Mr, Precce, a brother of the distingniahed elfiolrician at the Ocneral 
Port OfSeo, and nriied bim to go over the ground and «w if there were any physical 
obstacles to be cncotintecBd. A better man for the work could not hare been 
found. He had brea in Perijia sl^Lteen yearn, spoke the language exceodingly well, 
and wii* on admirable traveller, A great part of the conntry was abwtutoly 
unknown to Enropoans, being marked ** unoiploredon the maps, and li® conld 
find DO one who Itsd heard of imy trareller who liod gocm from Bandar Abbas to 
Darabjitd, nr from Minnh to Jnolifc, Mr. Prccce made the journey vwy aiicoeatfully, 
Irtit allhougb there were no pbysltsil obetacla* Ctdoael Champain was hardly indined 
to think that the land bn* would bo made j-et a while. From ewjaomLcal reasotw It 
would probably bo advkaUe to stick to the sea at present. 

Sir Fukoeeio Goliwmid oaid he caidd not speak from personal expcriotkco of 
tho road between Shiraz aud Jaahk, but he knew the terraSnal points tolerably atlL 
Be was at Shltaa during tbu famine of 1671, and was odo of the few visitorn to 
Jaabk before it hod bnMnio the resideaco of Engliahmoi, Ho had abto been to 
Bondar Abbas, baring on one occasion cntoicd Pema from that jart, sral gone up to 
the north. From Shirks to I>ftnihjlrd the rmd ha.i been prerioualy trareraed by 
i:uioi*ana ilr. Consal-GEneral Abbott went over it in ISSO, and iwased back by a 
diffcrtsni route to KAwnin. Hi* journey was described iu wry minute detail in 
tha itffiordf of tho Royal Gcographital Society, and the record was very twful for 
geographical purposes. This travdlej had also given a clear acconnt of tho ruins 
mentioned in the paper jurt t«vd, hut ho called them ** Nakshd-Biistani,^ the name 
apj^Jied to the better known rock initcriptions Dear PetBqsolia. He w'as not awnro 
that tim journey through Forg to Bandar AbUra tad aver liefbre been done by any 
Enropeau,* hot tho dlBlrict to the immediate south hod bwto ftwiaantly visited, U 
U spoken of by the old Amhlau geographer, Ibn Batulft,t in tho 14th centuryj who 
crossed over from Qrmux to the moinlaud, and passing Up to Ldr, Came dmvn from 
tliat place to the sen. Tliere was a very ypod French translalicm of hhi work in fo^ir 


* ‘PinM making thhi rt'ioark, I buTO found m toy note-twok that Sir. TJnpi4 toft 
flhiraa ou thv im of Jautiery, ISOS, t-M paariug ftutragh Darah md Forg, reflched 
BtkodtiiT Ahhna on, the Slh of Febnnvry, He rciumod frotn the kltor port on the 14lh of 
toe Koue mouai, and nrrired at Shbno. by Lir, oo or ahout too 2nd of ^tareh, Tijo 
jmerufy is aarratod ra hia«Voyage cn Ferae,* publitood by Dento, 1519,—F. J. G. 

+ I'bn Urtutu, 141h rentury (middle). croMcd frotn tlac bilaiid of llonnUi tolhe miun- 
land to Tiait» holy man rt KhfliMlj0|mt Uo mandieil mMler cficort of Torkmanfl orer n 
dtiseit of four days* jonmoy, filled with limbs of men kilM by the ButiUm, Ibrough 
Kavriatuu; then 'ncraH n ewond dcsiirt to l^lr. Tlienco lie oppeora to liavo gunQ down 
to the cMut near Kais —F, J. O, 
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toIqium* Liix w?w also Twited by M. de UocbKbpiaart^ tli^ French ChargS J^aJrdrra nt 
Tebifln^ when iLat geDtlcmin proceeded from the Shiih^a capitfi! la KBitndn, eoine 
mjcmthi after he hicueir [Sir R GeldmiidJ end ^rfajor Hi]Ti!c)Ch. SErtUfa, c.t.,. had 
jun»d ihroitj;^ the latter proTiDce. A. narratiye ef his journey 'n'aa pabUshcd at 
Pari» In 1S67. thti it appears that he hod rctTimGd by Bandar Abhas^ Llii, and 
SkLraSf hie route being a. little to the south of tbat followed by Mr. Prcece. He 
reckoned tho whole dUtonce from banda.r Ahbas to Shims 3GO miles, being 18i miles 
mere than that now oomputed for the upper roulo. ’M. de Hochecbouart mentioned 
that there ^rere two roods, and probably he leferred to that tmvtised tn* Mr^ Freece, 
fis the altemadve to his own.'*' If so, he said it was a ycry dilScult one, and that was 
tha genemi opinion, of the aonntry people iu the time of Ihn Batuta. He (tho 
Espeaker) wtia glad to find that lift. Frcece bore such fayotirable testimony to the 
LospitaJity of tho Persian goTemois and peeplt^ for he hinuHdf had experfeodcd it 
more than diu^, Mi'’heu he first reached h^rmin as a simple traveller he was 
Tciceivtd with citroDidinary kindness; more bo Indeed, if diatiacidan could bu 
Jiawn, than when, years afterwards, he Imd appeared at the same city id charge of 
an. ImportsiLt mission, hir, Prccce bad t^id that the mountain? near Minlh were 
called “Bodbal” and not " Rudlidr.^ Ho lo'levcd thla apparent difTarenoe to be of 
little itnpo'rt. The I anil tbe r oontiniially change places, and lluilbdl and Rudbar 
tnay bo practically tegjwdcd pm the »me wonJ, There wwa a well.tuown town on 
the Indus allied Oohri, which in old books wna written Lohri. Many similrir 
inslances might bo added, Ho had one remoTk to submit jin concliialnu, Mr, Fleecer's 
Joum^ shew'cd that it would be ciuy to make a rrulwny bctwcm Shiran and Juhk. 
That ivaH notewartliy, because fmm Jaidpk tn KarAcbt the rails oould bo laid along 
tho coo.'it, nearly iu accordance with ilie telegTapU lino. The'(Question was how to 
get to 8 hiri 4 c, but he hit sum that there would ultimately be a mllvsy from Con^ 
stnntinople to Baghdad, and whoo this %va 5 oemplctcd no doubt a way would be 
found from Baghdad to Bhira^t, The advaulago of such a Line was that it would 
^aias through what was piow shown to he a oomidcrablo tract of fertile coautiy, and 
render the rente to India entirely indcictiilEJit of any mil ways which might bo 
mid e in the north of rersia cr Afghanistan. 

Tlie CiiAiaMAK said that Sir William Ouselcy hod stated that the walotvouTsc at 
Fossa ahonudod with otters. That might perhaps bo an inducornent to scmc gentle¬ 
men to make their way there, llic sculpture at Fasoa, mentioned in the paper, com- 
memomted the defeat of tho Bomans under Valerian by E?liarpur. It appeared to 
have undergone little django for the wonw since it wu «ea seventy or cl^ty years 
ago by the traveller ho Lad Just named, w-ho gave a drawing of it. Mr, Precoo had 
not rcfcTted to the very Lntcresimg speculRtiou os to whether or uot the tomb of Cy^us 
WAS still to be found at Fasoo, Colonel Champain had seen a monunpeul which from 
tEmn immemorial borl been suppesed to bo lliat tonih. ^Er Wdlinm Ousetey mther 


• noehcehomirt ('Souvcnin d'un Voyage eu I'erw,,’ 18C7>:—^ThL-ro ata two roaiU 
between. fJlikndar AMifls atid f^Lijiu, one by tin- nioqtlUilttft and Ihifnh almoat iuiptiic- 
ticnhle: nno hy Lir, LeEUrr, hut greatly ilrstrt. Diotanoo lOR fanfoklu rir 3ti0 miles. 
Fur five dayf, up to Lilr, nut a vilhige, itor a loan m n: wooded, hut Tcgetalion Bittntrd 
and trccf Eilirivelti'd. MoiLyotrfLVfuiM'mis and tanks of Shah Abbas; noiiuid tribes of Ljir 
jilurulcreis^ tliey rrpnir tacirks and reguLatc Imfie, but oiro uot for cankTauiGmin. 
t^sr ifl sn important phice, surroundlug eaimJry very fertik' In cemils, cuttorujond 
tobacco, or Uilter 4,000,0b0 kilograninics e^pertOJl for spices ond cotton stuDk ik'tween 
l 4 ar and SldAK flue fertilo ptaiiui as in Kuropc. 

Janim JMrvsi) a toirq of lU.OQCi ontllsj ku sdnurlag^ously KitUiuted tliatl 

bdr: traffic of similar kind, but ■UitaneO' fmoj SCa grCnt., - 
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came to the ccmclDsiDa that it was not. Willi regiml to Diinib, Sir WiUum^B 
FcT^hm guide toM him that the inhabitants iveiv “an adinirablo people,’’ mohtng 
thq Twy strongest amck oat of dates, and being always dmnk. That showed that 
the precepts of Hafis hod not been entirely forgotten, atid, in fact. Sir William 
Ooseley himsdf, after some becoming shynas and modesty on the jHrt of bis 
entertainor* snccoedcd in getting some of the HquidU 'The trait of conviviality hmi 
tbcTcforb not wholly disappeared under hlottlctn mlo in Perwa. The qacstfon Of the 
expediency, tm oommennal groands, of foming on indepondont line of roUway 
through the sonlhern portion of Persia to loudsr Englsod independent of the Hue 
which was being mpidiy and eaergeticatly developed along the njottbcni frontier, 
was one of great interest^ bat it was CELviroEied. with many doMcato considomtlcnsi 
All must bepe that Sir Goldsuiid’s predictioti would be carried out—that hefhre 
long there would be a railway to Baghdad, There was still a ocncossion for a railway 
from Baghdad to Shinw, and from Shi nut to Tchorou. Whatever might be the 
motives leading to its ooustmetian, the milway must lucnuse the omnmemial 
intetootirae between Pcrala and British ludio. In ooncluHiou, bo propasod ft veto of 
tlouilts to Mr. Preeca aivd Colonel ChampoJn. 


Nois m iUr, PreecB*s Journey from Shirtiz to Jfuhk, 
By MnjoT-Gcnoml Sru Frblieric J, Golikhih, C.B., 

This route may be oOMidcred nnder four Hparato lumda, via.:— 

in4J^ 

1. Slitrax to Ddnih (DSnlbjird) .. _ ,, 143 


II. DArdb to Bandar Ahhos .. ., .. ,, ,, IfKl^ 

III, Bandar Abbfks to Minlb. .. 87 

IV, Minih to Joslih ,. ,. .. „ 146i 


Total ,, ,, bT-lj 

L Beeides OuEcley three tiavellcrQ. have, within the limits of the present oontury, 
but at long Intervals apart, described tho joUruBy from ^hlra^ to P4i4b: M. Du Pr^ in 
JnuuaTy iBOe ; Ccnmil-Gcaeral Abbott, in March 1950 ; and now Mr. preoce, at the 
conuncncement of tho post year. Eftjtoniog the fnrsakh at miles^ wq Hnd the 
distance given by the first to bo only two miles less than the 145 above shown, but 
Abbott reckons it at no more than 130 milcfi. M. Da PnS wjia bovcu days rit rauA', 
nud did not halt % Abbott took six days, incltuLva of one halt at Fosu ^ Prteoe Lotted 
n day at Fassa, and made a first march of five mllea only, thus pcolcnging his tliyirt 
In niM dayA The old Frencb tnivcUer, howovcf, owing pertly to heavy rains^ madrt 
tiiTM marches wbete Preeco made two into DdrAb, ami where Abbott motlo one 
long march of 35 milesi Four of tlto atojma ore omnmnu to the ibree records, but 
the names are not always spelt alike. l*hus we find Mally, MahuHu, and Mabdrlul 
ScItibsohu oud Harriiitdn; Chistd, Shiah Deb. and Shcabdeh; DArdbjenl and 
DArdbjird. Dn PrS describes Diirdb much os repreKnted at llic pctscut day. Its 
huiiae* oro built of earth (mud), with fine gimlcus, containing vines and frult-treea, 
aucdi as palm and onmgc, and ft bos a baxoar with a doEftn JlUprovidod shops. Hu 
mak«i msatioo, exseptioually, of six moaquoa, two caravansenuo, pottcHd, and oil- 
milla; and etatimalea tho population (indn^g IQO Jews) at 4000-^ third Lcs4,thau 
in 1684. Singularly enongb, be is ailcnt on tho mins, of which so mneh valuable 
detail is fumUhod by MeasfH, Abbott aud Ptotos'. 
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TT. Frton to Baibkr Abboji M. Da FrJ Ttuiikca «ltktn e. 

that of Mr. PVic>ee^ Atnl tiao aligkt dijy^tepamcy apparrnt is expUuned bf a dircf£once 
in the two raate» o^optod. Thu 1$ notably illustnt^ in a visit ta Tinin, which 
the marc modem trnrcller Memo to havo avoided^ though ha mcntioDHi the place 
incidcDtally. The aocordann in the gcncrnd Mtie of direction may bo seen 1>y a 
comjATUDa of the following summary with the latest maps of Peratn ;— 


Dc PbiL 

Danib to Pvh KLivir 
Deb Khair to Roalak 
Bostak to Forg,, 

Fof^ to TjulJ^li 
Toehlnih to Tilnio ,, 
TSru'n to Pnlingvfh .. 
FttUngitn to Oon .. 
Oora to Finn .. 
Finn to BUinujl f 
Biswant to Iwin f 
laiiii to Dnnrinr Abbtui . 


8 

4 
G 
!■ 
:i 

10 

5 

8 

5 


rnjOSCzt. 

eAea. 

Dju^h to l>eh Kliair .. 10 

D('b Khair to Boeak .. ttO . 

Itosok to Fore'..I'f 

Forg to Tukat. J91 

Taaicnt Eo Scyud JamKr.. ^ 

Soyod Jntiddrta Saudallahdd .. 
giuuLitiihdd to Gobm .. 

Gohra to Zonitq . 7 

Kumtu to 8arxeh . 37 

EorzsSt to Derhor .. . .. .. 10) 

Uerker to Banilor Abhoe itS 


55 ) 

or 134 mileA. 


19G) 


Dcsplta of dkeojrdanco of spellleg^ thoro can be no donbt that fire of the eleren 
stogea here noted— tTx. IMi tChairf Bcatak, Fcnig, Toshkdlit arid Gora—an common 
to both Tooordit ■whila Free® himaeir identifies Biawant (Beawnn) with one of tho 
three fniagea of Sansch^ and mahea epccial mentioa of the read from Gom to Finn, 
» bain^ N.N.W, of B 4 r&eh+ There in no difference In the number of marchesbnt 
Dll Pro halted one day at Fot^ and one at Tanln ; Pieeee, tui'o days at Foig and ono 
day at Sarzch« The earlier explorer did not find Dch KhaLr ao pneperQua a place 
mt in days of yore, or as tt appeate to luive now bpcomo; nnd stated hla impression 
that the name itself signified “no Tillage at all,'’ because <M is a village; and jhfiatr 
commonly us(^d os a ncgiatiTe; but opimous may differ fn this interpretation of 
I’creisn idiom. He alludes to tho watercourse noiioedl by tlie writer of the foregniog 
paper on the march from IHrib, and both he and Mr. Prvece took the shorter of the 
two toads between Itostak (Hccak} and Entering the latter placo by a ruined 

bridge, hs remarked that the town wne partly walled in, but tKi>t the ootridjc 
ditches had been badly dog. In techcniiiig iho Inhabitants at not quite 3000 , bo 
made use of a. flgum fenr times in excess of that rpcurded by Ibwce. Both writers 
incnricu the “ remains of & mined castle , , * knewn as the Kalah Babman,” a spot 
indicated on D'Anribeb map os " cAalnzu dn ni Jlnfumn." 

111. From Bandar Abbas we take leave of M. Dn rW who> oiler visiting Onwmt, 
Kiahm, and tho nrighbonrlog iidands, returned to Shiraz by JAr and Jinim. But 
wo need not go far back to find a traveller to Mindb. In the snttmm of IdiG, 
Mr. Eme$t Floycr, of the Tek-gnph Department, went aatw tho “same fifty-fonr 
mika * of “ fiery desert ” which sepamto it, bs he tolla os, from tho “ Bandar “ and 
I-facttcally reached it within fonr-ind-twenty benri. “ My host and he writes, 
“ got ramels at ten o clock cnc nlghtj and at aoron next evening aitivod among tho 
dato-trcca three or four miles below tho fort,"* The brc&k-down of bis donkeys, 
which had been substituted for tho larger animahi, canaod him to undertaka "iaio of 


* ‘Unexplored BaluchLitan,' p. (iil 
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tliif longest foot marchei” lie bad o^er mnde la cMer cogiet lAck to Im otigibal 
atartmg-poLnt, But Captoin Grant bad perfanncd tbo rame joiirnoy in 1S09, isd 
meBticiaB tbinee nudB betu^een Minib and B a ndnt Abboa j tlia oeatte^ by wblcb he 
bbaaclf traTcUed, anolher by the oea-aboro, arvd tlio tbinl, the most ftoqucntod, at 
the foot of tbe bilk. The last k ebarly that of Mr. preeoc—aboot 30 roike longer 
than OipUdn GmntV^ which, from tbo dktaoco specified, 5G miles, wes doubtlees 
tbe aame na 3?lojat\ or tbe diroct route acn>ss the deaert, 

IV. For tbg jcrtimey from Hiaib to Jaahk I atiat a^n revert lo Qvptoin Gnmtfa 
joiuujiL This valuable paper was toiainted at *y roermnnendatiou, by order of tbo 
Bombay Govemmeni, about twenty ycarie ago, nod from it I gather tbo following 
portlcukra. Tbo writer was at Jeabk on the 20th April, lfl0«. Us dMcriba It as 
** a Ibw ^Im pkntatioae on tlie road - about two milea from tbe and ergbt 
from the biUi. The town eonsista of about 250 Luts, witb a mod fort, . * now 
almost deserted, ow ng to a pestflimtlal fisver baring rnged biiw for some montba,'* 
On the 2lst April, Captain Gnvnt marched 33 miles in a wotinriy dinKtloti to 
Shirabim; oo the 23ni, 4G milffli, to Serik | on tbe 3otli, 23 miles futtber, to an 
unnamed balting-plnoo; flod the next day 27 miles to Hukhn. An at iMs point 
ho begins his description of the rillagca and fort of Mindb, it may he inJemed that 
bo has fairly reached lus destination j but the distance (13^ milee} is twelve miles 
short of that estrmntod by Mr. Preeoe. It is highly probable tliat while the latter 
caicniatod his marob to the British telegraph station oTerloohiDg tbo oea, Captaia 
Grant took his distaaco from the town or rillago of Jasbk, which is aomo miles 
inload. In this case there would bo observable bnt an nnlmportant discrepancy. 

There is no doubt that Gm and Geio, two stations mentioned by Grant, ate the 
Crczand GeraofPreecc. 

Ployor, starting from Jiuhk, on bk way to Persia, passed very cloea to Minil^ 
but he hod first made a detour to Anguran in Bssbakard, which took him off the 
track of tbe other trarellera. 

One of his etations, howe\’ier, Gcigan, is certainly Mr. Preew's GangAn. 
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IXTROBUCTIOK. 

The following copy of tlio Mettiorandnm, which was drawn up for my 
guidance, will explain the object which the Council had in ^ow m 
undertaking this intiniiy, and the special poinU on which they deeirod 
infonuntion. 

Tl»e object of ihc Conntil in aiypolntiog nn Impector of Gtiogniplncal Education 
ia to obtain fuller infonnaiion tbatt they now poMcss regaining the position and 
inetboila of GeogrnphicJil education In tbui counliy awl abroad- 
h As regards the United Kiagibim 

A. The Inspector adll aBccrtain, by means of corrMpoodence or by actual 

iuspection : (1) the extent to which Geography of nny kind is taught in 
onr UniveraiUta and public schools, and what special newanU aro oBered 
for proficiency in it; (2> the actual subjects taugbt under that name, 
and the comparative time allotted to them; (3) the methods and 
anplumces used In teaching these subjects; (4) tbo attitude of twch^ 
awi professors with rrgatd to Geography ganondly: C^> iho wduo 
allotted to Geography in rniverrity eiaminaiiotts, and with what 

subjects it is united t» « c 

3h The Inspector will cottanlt the Hcporla of the Examiners for the B-O-S. 
I'Ublic Schools McilaLu 

C- He will aseertaln the coni]»r»tive position of Geography in tlm examina¬ 
tions for the English Public Sendees, and wlU awjuaint himaelf w Ith the 
experienoes of their examiners* 

It As Tcgards the Continent of EutufK!— 

The Inspector will bo expected to visit Germany, Austria, France, Swi^r^, 
Iloly, Belgium, IloUaml, nnii Swtfdeti, In making bis iiu^uaries 
on iho Continent the Inspector should keep the following points in 
view 

A- The position allotted to Geography, esiiecinlly in High Schoola and 
Universities, m shown (1) by the extent to which it is tau:Eht, the 
maps and i dher appliances provided, and ttie rewnids offered in it; by 
the time allotted to it ns oompoied with other subjecta ; (3) by it* com- 
pnraGve value in examinations; (4) by the comparative number, status 
and emolumccts of Professor* of Geography in Unlvcrwtics, as compoied 
with those of rrofessort of Oliver subjects j (5) by iha aticndWe of 
students in the geographical elassen. 

B. The Cl tout of the field covered by geographical txaicttng in High Schools 

and Unlvcriitica, and the standpoint from which geography is taught,— 
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whether (1) fro® that of pJjjrskftl scleoce; (2) from that of history and 
|iolitic«; or (3) from that of commerce. 

C IIjc methods of instruction adopted'at various stajro* from the primary 
school upwards. Whether the subject c^-er attains the position of a 
dlsciplioet as distinguished from a mere exercise of memory; whether it 
has been fotmd possible to set habitually geographical laoblcms for 
solution. Also the methods adopted in teaching pupils to read maps. 

lU. As regards America— 

The Ins|>octar will ascertain, by correspondence with the proper authorities, 
t])o condition of Geograiihical Education in the United States of 
America. 

IV. In the prosecution of his inquiries, both in the United Kingdom and abroad, 

the Inspector will collect siiecimens of the best text-bookfs globea, 
diagrams, models, and utber apparatus used in teaching the various 
branches of Geography, llitso he will arrange and cljuwify on the 

• Society’s premises, for the Information of the Council. Where it is 
impracticable to obtain specimens, the Inspector will report upon such 
contrivances ns socm to him effective aids to geographical instruction, or 
to developing the geographical imagination. 

V. On the concluaion of his inquiries, th‘o Inspector will jirepare a Iloi«rt 

embodying (1) a summary statement of the work done by him; (2) The 
rcsulta of his inquiries in the various directions indicated above; (3) The 
steps which he would recommend the Council to take in order to improve 
and extend googrophical education in the United Kingdom. 

Jmly 2(kA. 1884. 

I began operations immediately after my appointment, by entering 
into oorrcspondcnce with ibuee likely to bo of service to ino in acoom- 
plisliing the Council s pur{>ose. After the reassembling of tho schools 
in antnmn I began the work of visiting, which I have carried on at 
intervals up to tho present date. The months of November and 
December, 1884, and April, 1885, I spent mostly on the Continent. 

I have found ovory’whpro tho greatest readiness to co-opierate with 
mo in prosecuting this inquiry-. In this oountiy I have boon received 
with courtesy and in many coses wdth sympathy. Information bna been 
generally most willingly accorded, and exceptional facilities afforded 
me for personal inspection of schools of all classes. To those who 
hove thns given mo their assistance, I can only tender my best 
thanks in tho name of tho Council; I cannot attempt to give their 
names. 

On the Continent I was welcomed with cordiality proportionato to 
tho greater interest taken there in geography and geographical education. 

I have specially to acknowledge tho courtesy of their Excellencies tho 
French Ministers of War and of Education, for according mo permission 
(through tho Consul-Gen oral of Franco in London) to visit the eetablish- 
ments under their departments; Ilis Excellency General Bronsart 
von &hcllondorf, ^ian Minuter of War, for permission to visit 
the Knegs-Akodemio, Berlin; tho Belgian Ministry of Publio Instruc- 
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tion, for valuable documonta placed at my disposal; the ITcads of the 
General Staffs of Austria and Belgium, for allowing me to inspect 
the cartographic establishments and operations of these countries; 
Colonel Niox, for kindly conducting mo over the School of ^Var 'in 
Paris; M. Greard, Vice-Rector of the University of France, for much 
useful guidance and information. I have also to acknowledge valuable 
scrviocs* rendered mo by Professor H. Wagner, of GSttingen, probably 
one of the greatest living authorities on geographical education; Professor 
Baron von Richthofen, of Leipzig; Professor Rein, of Bonn; l*rofe88or 
KirchhoflT, of Hallo; Professor Kiepert, of Berlin; Professor Partsch, of 
Breslau. Also Dr. W. Reiss, President of the Berlin Geographical 
Society ; Professor Virchow, Dr. Bastian, Dr. Marthc, and Dr. Jagor, of 
Berlin. In Paris I received much useful aid from M. ifaunoir, of 
the Paris Geographical Society; M. James Jackson, Librarian of that 
Society, who put himself to much trouble on my behalf; Professor 
Ilimly, of the Sorbonne, and Professor Lovasseur, of the Coll^ do 
France. In Vienna, Herr Hugo Holzcl arranged everything for mo; 
and I must also refer to the courtesies of I*rofoS8or Simony, General 
Crusiii, and several members of the Vienna Geographical Society. In 
Italy, I was much indebted to Professor Cavaliero Guido Cora; os also 
in Switzerland, to Professor Heim, of the Polytechnic; Herr Kappelcr, 
Director of the Polytechnic ; the Director of Etlucation in Zurich; and 
Herr Roller, Sekundarlehrer. In Brussels, I’rofessor du Fief was of 
the greatest service to mo; in Amsterdam, IVofessor Kan; while for 
Scandinavia, Baron Nordenskjold, Dr. Dahlgren and Mr. Brookstad have 
done much to help mo. In the United States, the Hon- John ^ton. 
Director of the Education Bureau, has instituted an extensive inquiry on 
behalf of the Society; and I am indebted to the courtesy of W. Mac- 
phen».)n, Ewi-, 11.M. Consul at Madrid, for an interesting statement with 
reference to Spain. There wore many others from whom I received 
assistance; and some of their names will come up in the oourse of the 
Report. 

Geographical publishers, both in this country and on the Continent, 
have shown perfect willingness to send specimens of their best pro¬ 
ductions to the Exhibition of Geographical Materiel used in education ; 
the oollection has increased considerably beyond what wos originally 
contemplated- Any special remarks I may have to make on apparatus 
1 reeorve for the Catalogue. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

JnttituiionM dealt with .—In our own countrj*, I took as my guide the 
list of schools invited to compete for the Society’s medals; for those 
may bo taken to fairly represent our higher class schools, tho class 
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which I bclioro the Council bad tnainly in view in instituting this 
inquiry. Tbo list of sucU Bohoola dealt with will he found in tbo 
Appondix (A). I hnve further ohtuiuod infonuation lui to the 
poBitiou of geography in noriual nnd primaiy achools^ in tho i‘nrioua 
training iu«titutioDS for the Array and XtnTy* nnd in tlie cxuraiuntionis 
for the poblio scrricfs- I have also eiidenvouTcd to ascortaiu the 
attitiidc of our prindpal Universities to the aiibjcct, e^pociaJly ihofio of 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

In this waVj I have dealt with eomewhere about eighty repreBentativo 
pAtucational Institutions. Illy method of prooednro has been to com^ 
iiiuDicnto with the heads of the Institutional striding thoni the Fmsi' 
doDt’e Circulor Letter, tbo .Mornorandmu of lustmctiuua, and. a list of 
queutiona which I drew tip^ mainly to iserv'o oa a guide to the points 
On which in format ion was desired. With scarcely an excoptianj I have 
got fairly full replies to tqy inquiries* 

At the isamo time T selected a certain number of schools, which 
wenitsd to mo roptcsontativc, for tbo purpctflo of inspection; these are 
mqrked with an asterisk in tlie Ap|ieridix (A)* In nearly oil cases, indeed, 
lacked j>ermiaBion to visit tho auhools should I dcoRi it adviE^blo; and 
invanahly i was made wcloomo to do so. True, in not a few instances, 
the head-mosterfi confessed that I should learn nothing by actual in¬ 
spection. eitlier becanso they Donsidored it a fnllacloua method of 
obtaining informalioD. or bocansD they bod told mo in writing all that 
was to be learned, or hccauso the subject had odmitteilly only a pariah's 
place on their progniuimes. In meet caace J not ouly bad instmctlvo 
intor%’ie\^*a with the mnatcTS) but actually saw the classes at work, 
and inspected the stock of apparatus in use. 

PrrrjVwi Ejffitrft of the Cti^nriV*—Tho Council did not require to insti¬ 
tute this inquiry in order to discifver that the poaitiou of geography in 
mwt of onr public schoola and in tbo UnivciBities is unaatisfuotoiy. 
That fact has boon known for yea re. and tho Couucil have taken various 
stops to obtain such recognition for geography in English education as 
it deserves. In i860 the Fublio Schools Medals were im^titntod. and 
were continued for sixteen years, until in JS84 the Society was mduoed 
to discontiouD them by the unsatisfactory nature of the resolto. As a 
matter of fact, the sixty-two tiie<1alB offered by the Society in eix!f?en 
years were awmitlcd among only sixteen schools^ and of these sixteen 
schools t\vo (Dulwich College and Liverpool CoUogo) carried off thirty, 
I need only refer to the series of lectures which were given, under tJto 
uuspioQS of the Society for throe sucoeasivo yeava, hy eminent spocialista 
in varioun departmenti of science related to geography i to the letter 
aildrcsscd to tho Vice-Chancollors of Oxford and Cambridge by tho Pre- 
«dent and Council in 1871, with reforeuco to the t uiv-enjities Schools 
Eraminationo, in cennectiqn with which the Sixiety eonanues to award 
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uitidcila fcur tbei Geography papom j hsd to tbo Memorial tout to the 
UniverHity ConinilHsioaorG and to the GoT-eTniRg Ilodie^ of the UniTorai- 
tie* in 1874. Extracts from these I tlunk it well to repTwl«w in tlio 
A^ipotidix (B}, as tho}*^ state tho case fairly ami nhly on behalf of geo- 
graphy both for schools and UniTersitleSi 

This brief retrospect shows that the Sodoty has doomed it its doty for 
many years post to exert itself for the improToiuent of geogiaphicoi odn^ 
cation. Its eiforts havo not been altogether nDsnccassfol; the subject 
certainly has a place in the programmes of tho Oxford and Caiubridgo 
Schools Examinations, which» I believe, hare done mseh to improve the 
position of geography in middlo'class Bchoola; and in several schools, at 
least, the SocLcty'^s medals have acted as a stimulnB to improved tcaehing^ 

Primary SeJiooh .— Since the State undertook the charge of elemontikTy 
education, tlio position of geography, as of other subjects in piimary 
schools, has greatly improved. Geography has 1>een made compulsory, 
and must bo taught according to a gcnemlly preserihed method 
which, if carried out everywhere with intelligence and enthuaiasni^ 
would be nearly all that could lie desired. Under some of the School 
Boards, such aa tbono of LondoE, Binmughaiu, Edinburgh»and Glasgow, 
great progresB has been made, to a considorahle extent on the bajiiB of 
what is knovno, in Germany' oa *' (See p. 39, and Appen* 

dix K.) Xn each of the London Beard ScheoH for example, there are a 
S|jeeial map of the noighbouThoDd of each school, a map of the division 
in which the school La situated, and a map of London and its environs. 
Too much imix^rtance, it seems to mo, still attaches to hooks, and too 
little to good large-scale wnU-maps, geographical pictures, good rclit;fa, 
accurate and oarefiilly-cxoouted sheet-maps or atlases* and tbo living 
vuiou of the teacher himself In some of the Board Schools vmted by 
me, 1 found indit'idual uuuterB w'ho took a real and intelligent interest 
in the snbjeet, arid who put themueh'ea to Bome trouble to devise methods 
and appumtus that might attract the intoresi and draw out the iuteUK 
gonoo of the pupils. Li some schools wo 6nd large-scale maps of the 
suiTDimding district, relief maps of various kinds, not always of a satis¬ 
factory' character, large wall-pictures of a gecgmphical nature, specimens 
of products, mineral and vegetable, raw and manufaetTiTed, not to 
mention, os a rule, a fair stock of waU-mapo, which, in number at least, 
are in marked contrast to the empty walls of most of our great public 
schools. Here than ten yoans ago Sir Chailea Wilson, in his address at 
the Dublin Meeling of tho British Association, pointed cut the groat 
importauoe of hEiving the Ordnance Survey maps of Bcb(xil digtricts hung 
up iu the schools. 

In Appendix B* will bo found the programmo proscrihed by the 
Edneation Ikjpaiiincut for instruction in geography, aud here I quota 
the directions os to how the programme should bo carried out, contained 
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in tho lieviBcd Inatmotions to H^M/s Inspoctani, 1885, difections. 
^vliich might be aiiidled ^vitk ndvnntage by tenehors of nil grados;— 

^ Ocdginipbicil (cocbin^ h sotneUmeft too much irestricted to tUo pomting out of 
pLneofl on iLo mAp^ And to iho oaumeqrntioa of sncb dcteilii oe tlio nimes of 
towna, OLpOii, ood political divisioiu. It [s hAnSy Dfic<£»iiry to K^y tbHii goO'gtii.pliyt 
if taught to E®“1 purpose, mcludea aluo n Jeacription of the physicaE owpeCU of the 
coiuitries, and Bcekit to soiuid aiaociatwn. Iwtvrcen the nuuet of pkrea and 

thvM historical, social, or indufittiol foctHi tvhich alone makes the UAmeat of placei 
worth T^momberlngH U is CHpcelAliy dosirahio in yuur cxjuaiimUoii of tho fvltrtli 
and higher standards tlmt attention should be called to the English colonicFii, and 
their prodticlioiis, government, and rceouiees, aod to those clininrio ami other opr- 
dilioifu which render our distant; possMsion# tqitable fidda for tniigratton nitd for 
hononfftblo entetprise^ In order that the oonditioiu laid for the geograpbloal teach¬ 
ing of the lower may bo fijlhtle<l, guod maps, both of the county and of the 

]nriHh or immediato neighbourhood in which the school ts dtuaj 4 !d, shonid be ajUxnl 
to tho walls the exact distances of a few near and faniiltar placcii nlKHibl lie 
known. It is nsefnl to mark on tlie lloor of the schootroom the mcTidjan line, in 
order that the points of the compoGi) uhonUl be known in lolatlqii to the ecliool itself 
art w^ell os on a map," 

Bnt, as tbo Sooisty's inqniry is concfitiuid mainly ’with our greot 
pitblio Bcboolfl and nnivoT^iiioa, it is TinnooeesaTy to tlwull upon tho 
poutiotk in our primaT^- sohools,. 


High rtnd jlfiddl(f-Cf;(is 5 r Schaoh,^GeHCir<iI Potkion .—In all the adiooLs 


cenoemiag which I hovo obtained infoTconiioii, either by coireepondonco 
or by direct obwrration, nnd which may bo taken as representative of 
the moss of English pnblio middlo-olaas and higher achcwlfl, geography, 
or what posscE under that name, liaa at least a nominal place. The 
general reply given to my inqniiy' og to whether the aubject was 
oompnlscry, and* if so* up to what form, has been that it is, and np to 
aljout the tblnl or fourth form, or in tho lower half of tha school. The 
time nominally allotted to it may bo taken as on an a’verage 1^ bonr per 
’week, varying in diflomnt classcfl and diSbront sectionii from 1 to 2|^ 
houra, as contrasted witli an averago of 8 to 18 hours to ckasics, and 
4 to 8 to matboinatics. This, it slicnld be remembered, is ’wbat is 


usually known as political geography, witli wldch thoro seems to l» 
ftometimes mingled what is poptilarly regarded as fipecial physical 
geogTaphy-^nanies and situations of mountain ranges, river ooiiracs, 
coast featurea, and snoh-lihe. Tho teachers of this kind of goography 
aro invariably tho ordinaiy clasg-maa tors—men who, as a mlo, have had 
only a olaseical training. It sonjetimoa happens that a date-master lias 
a particular liking ff>r the subject, and takes some jiains ’to master li, and 
to devise effective methods of teaching it. ^Vhen thia is tho case tho 
subject under his hands assumes consiaorahle importimco, Probablv in 

L ^ the list in tho Appondii, the subject, 'm all 

U phaswi, IB fairly well taught throughout tho school, and, in four or 
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five of tHcDi^ it is nearly as 'trcU tavg'ht os in a Gormim I^calacliulo, In. 
on&‘of diem it ia bo taught dial tho boys La tUo achnol aro expoctcil 
to give anavrora to tho paper in Appendix (C, Nul 1), a paper in ’v^hidi 
even a pmfca^'ionaL goographer might ha plucked^ if ho bad not been 
coaching hiniiwlf in the subject immediately beforo. In einathor^ on the 
Mcxlem Hide, siicb pijiarti arc set os ivHl bo found in Appomlix (C*Xo, 2). 

With very few oxcaptiona thoro cxista no gonorol plai^ whoroby It ip 
aecuFod that the pnpils who pass through the entiro curriaaluia of a 
schuoh shall have a comploto course of geographical teaching, embmeing 
the elements of the venous departments of the aubjeci, and the specia] 
geography of all tho continents and their BD,l>divisions, not to moution 
that of tho oceans. In one of onr greatest public schools it seemed to luo 
that a boy might pass throngh tho complete oturiculuui and never get a 
single ]e£«on in geography, and at best tho instruction ho might got 
would bo fnigmCJitary end meagre. I moat say., however, that in certain 
lower niiddlo cLeiss Bchool^, and caiwcially in some of tho Scotch, scliooliiiv 
attempts arc being made, as far BS an over-crowdod progmiunio and 
other discouragoinents will admit, to givo the subject a suhfiitAnttal 
place, and to teach it after a fij’stcmatic method and with approximate 
exhaust! vonoea Tho most completo progranimo that has l>ccn Bent to 
me comes from a Glasgow bcIidoI ; and I ttierofoTO give it iu tho Appen¬ 
dix (D), where also will bo found tho brief progtanitno wldcli lioa been 
drawn up by Mr. J. Kobiiisom for Itulwrieh College. But, oven when 
tho subject is an a fairly satisfactory footing, teachers often seem to me 
to bo groping in the dark ; they have only a vague notion of the varied 
and interesting field embraced in tho tubject; have seldom had any 
training in tho host methods of teaching it; and alnmst uniformly 
complain of tho dearth of satisfactory text-books, good maps, and other 
apimratuB. 

To my inquiry ns to the field covored by each department of 
geogiaphy, tho subjects Lnclnded in pUj'aical and in political geography, 
replies were often retnmed which showed that the teachers hEul but a 
very inadequate conception of wdiat geography really A few icam€Ml 
quite aw'aro of the width of tho geographical field, and alive to the 
uduciitional value of the subject both as a body of kuoudedge and os 
a dlwiplmo; hut admitted that it was imposidhle for them to teach it 
otherwise than In the old-fashioned humdrum way, ns oonsisting of so 
many names to be learned by' heart, and so many plaocs to ho pointed 
out on the map. 

Tho following statement by the lioad-raaster of one of our greatest 
public schools, may be taken as representing tho |>oaitiDn iu schools of 
that class 

“Ksicept In the two lowrit rofniB, wc have nosyitematEd geography teaching iu 
tho Khwl; that is, there nns uo definiio Ibs^qub glvt'ii la gEcgraph;, nor any 
acianxta mastcra hir geogmjihy. Hutory U taught ttuvughout the Bchool, and Into 
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the liSstory Irssons ns wdl era the clflsjcul IqssoEks a certain iimount of geography t» 
inirodiieed, but only In iTi'tf ont cf the tlirM tcitna of ibo yew, b 

cuum Lpf teaching in phraica! gpggniphy in carried oti ; thUconrBe nmy ho Dunaideretli 
na partly KlcnUflCt imrtly geographlcul. In the two lowest fomia of the acbool, two 
alKJTt Iofis«:ins a week bte given in ginigraphy by the ordiiuiry form luasicr. Wo al^ 
require a certain amount of hnowltsJga of gjeojitnipKy at an enttance e.uuninatioTii 
and Beta pptr eo googniiiliy for our Kcbolareb![i9> with a view to trujouraglDg the 
tcacliiog of geogmiphy at the preijoratory schooli. 

+^Jfo regular test-book ii used; but the boyn an) liLilnidUiii to study ^opio 
particular ocuiulry or fnrt ».'f a country in whatever way they can, and a catechetlcn] 
lecture ii given on the district by the master. Tiie VArloua eouutriea of Europe 
(done are ordiujulty taheu. The buys nra required from timo to time, Hiy oncO a 
fortnighi, to dmw maps of the countries tliuy are studying t nttd conBideroblo credit 
and nmriti are given fur these maps. 

I ought to add that octiaiiortnlJy we set a subject of geography os aholEdny tnsk, 
to be litudled in the Christuias holidays, and nn esaminitlon h given in this subject 
irameiUatoly after the boys retuni to scbool. 

*‘I canBot BJiy that, w ith our imavisionB here, tlwre U any guitninlLHs that a boy 
on leaving ttii' jjchool would carry away a Eattsfactory knowledge of geography. In 
thn inuUipIlcily of subjecta we teach, geography docs nn doubt some what get 
orawdsdont; and I doubt the possEhlllly of teaching it effectively nil through the 
school wtlhtHJt a regular * master in geogtaphy/ and more claim rate afrangemctitB 
than at present w u et;® onr way to making."' 

Oew/rapJitf rfocj nof “jwjf."— On tlio wholo^ I nni 'boiuid to admit that 
the nuBfttiflfuctoiy* jurtiltjon nUotted to gcogmpby in out puiblic schoolK la 
not BO luudi tho fatilt of the teacherB aa of tb .0 conditions upon which 
they are compelled to rtgnlato their programmea and their methoda, 
A pcrubul of tht; Htntemctita tn the Appendix (E), in which itiftny 
head-iHB*tcrB have favoured mo with their viewii on tlic geographical 
Hltantion, will give the conviction that the present puenion of geography 
in onr public (whools ia iJmeat entirely due to the exigencies of exatuina' 
tiune. Geography, wo nro told in eo ninny words, dooa not " pay-*' It 
IB not iccogniBed at the VnivetnilieB by either professoiiship or reader¬ 
ship j it does not find a real place in any of iht lr cxaniinationB: while 
in tho Army and Kavy examinationR it is at a diBConnL, and sncli 
geography us ia given ia of a very ^mtlial charncter, and ia left mainly 
to crammers. The head-master of one of our oldeat pnhlic Bcboola told 
me he doliboratoly warns his ptiptls to keep their eyes steadily fix: 6 d 
upon the exaniinations they have in view, and the careers for w'hich 
they are dotdiued, ami to neglect every' auhjoot. Including geography, 
which in that view will not pay. 

** There can he no doubt of the practical or edncatiunal value of 
geography, no doubt of the great interest attaching to Its study,^ writes 
to 1110 tbo head-mEistoT of one of our greatest public schools, and a rccog- 
uised authority on all matters pertaining to education. Tills master 
has himself, both m his present and former school, ofibrad a special prl^-O 
yearly to imoonrage the study of the anhjoot, and ho evidontty proniotos 
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it rts far as tlio condi Moris under wUicli ko is bonnil to work hduiitSt 
Another liead-mnstor of a sehwl in which goographj' iw mnisnEillj well 

taught, writes_“ Goographjr am bo made art ertrcmely valuablo imd 

intercBting (slucarional jnstnunent, and them is scope for it in »tfledern 
scIiDols ;' bnt it is not nirtdo the most of at present, even tiiorq. Eiaiiiiu- 
ing bodies might do much more than they do at proaont to insure 
that the subject is now as an intollectiial disciplme. * University ' 
ciumincTs are quite in the dark as to tho capabilities of this subject." 

The subject*^' another head-master writcft, “ will never 1» taught as a 
siH^jial subject at English schools till it is better reeogoised nt tUo 
Uni vorsi tics." 

This may bo regarded as pretty fully EUturiung up the whole 
matter. Thoio is no oncoumgement to give tho subject a prominent 
place in tho stbool curriculum ; no provision, except at elementary normal 
schools, for tho training of teacbertf in the facts and prineipleii of tho 
subject, and in the best inctbods of teaching iti no inducement to 
publishers to produce ttiapB, globes^, pictures, roliofSt and otlier apparatus 
of tho quality and in tho variety to be found on the tat inont; while 
onr ordinary tost-lwoks arc. w ith fow exceptions, unskilful ooiupUationu 
by men who have no special knowlcdga of thoir subjecb In short, m 
tho present condition of things, it is thought that geography, Uto 
English, can bo taught by anybotly. 

In the fow cases where 1 dud masters anxious to give tho 
subject its proper place. It is ovident that they work under consideiahlo 
disoourageittciit, and often with want of hnowloJgc* 1 have found 
muitciB hero und l]i«a who .lo thoir best to olovuto tho 
oubjoDt ohove tho wretched position it hia hitherto oecopiod. 1 find 
them msortoig to oil sorte of contrivaiicoe for lade of good appatotns— 
raokiug their own tonpe, or Bending to tho Continent lor good ioaj» in 
duKatiafnetion with Uioso procnrablo in thU oountrj-. Ill the verj- riHO 
caws in wldob tho head-inaotor of a eehool has a full appretiatioa of tho 
iniitortanco of tho siihiect, it ia gencrallj- fairly woU taught, o» far aa 
other and more payable aubjeota permit. But all thie goH! to prove that 
tho subject ho^is no rcoognisad place in onr great public seboois : cither 
it is regarded us too clomentaty, too trivial, a tbing suited only for » 
ilamob sdiool, or it is doliberatoly miuLbcd in favour of tho subjects 
that pay." Ono of tho bc^it and most HOocassfnl teachers of grogniphy 
in Ibia country assn rod mo that the bcad-moH tcr (a purely classical man} 
tmrl tho assistant mastcire bring tho atrougeat preasuie to bear on the 
boys to giro up geography entirely ; and he fears they will suHjeed. 

PAyWcoi GfOjrupAy."—In those Bchoola which have a modern or 
etclcncs side "physical googruphy " is one of tho sobjectsusually taught, 
rnduotunfreqi-ay well tonght. Such physical geography is, as n 
rule what is known iu Geriuany as “ Allgcmeinc Phyeischo Erdkunde, ' 
' 2 a 
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And h indeo<l often goologj-, anil little more. I find again in not a 
fi?w instanccM that wliat in really taught under the name ia “phy- 
aiography," with Professor Huxley’s well-known manual as a text-book. 

In such schools the pupils at some st^igo of their oourso get a certain 
amount cf teaching of this kind ; and if at a later stage they chooso tlie 
modem side in proforonoo to the classical side, and go in for geology, 
they will bo carried still further in general ]ihyaical geography. Thus, 
a certain amount of physical geograjihy is actually taught on the 
modem aide of most public schools of good standing, taught sometimes 
as a oompulsorj' subject to the pupils at a certain stage, or os a 
voluntary subject to those who select it as their special study. There 
can bo no doubt Uiat the institution of science scholarsliips at Oxford 
and Cambridge has luul some influence in this direction, os in these, 
geology at least, occasionally finds a ploc'o. 

In some of thoeo schools — about half-a-dozcn of those on the list—from 
which pupils proceed to Army examinations, there is generally a special 
class for their benefit; and os “ geography and geology ” finds a place as 
one subject in these examinations, the combined subject enters into the 
curriculum, and, considering tho general position of geography in this 
country, the standard demanded in those entrance examinations is fairly 
high. 

At tlie best, hoa’ovor, only a fragment of tho whole subject finds a 
recognised place alongside other “ modem ” or scionoo subjects in our 
public schools. To what is oonsidorod physical geography proper { to 
hours a week ma 3 ’ be given when its tom comes as a soicnoo subject. 

Geography in tho general acceptation of tho term, including 
8{tccial political and physical geography, is almost invariably in tho 
schools with which I have dealt, left to tho ordinary class-masters, and 
these are as a mlo, as I have said, classical masters. They are expected 
on tho lower forms to give on tho averago one hour a week to tlio 
subject, generally accompanied by exercises in ma)>-drawing. Hero, 
again, the extent and method of teaching dc|)cnds entirely on tho master. 
If he does not care for tlio subject, ho either does not teach it at all, or 
simply goes through tho form of teaching it. In short, except what is 
inohtde^ as above indicated, under phj’sical geography, tho subject can 
hardly bo said to have a serious place in tho bulk of our great public 
schools. 

Ofographg Mkot^hi not bf hrokru up.—The separation which at present 
exists in most middle and higher schools between tho diflTorent sections 
of geography seems to mo to be mischievous. Wo do not find the 
general principles of chemistry acpamtc<l from tho great Ixxly of pheno¬ 
mena to which they are applicable; botany and zoology are not dividoil 
up, and relegated to different sections of a school and to different masters. 
1 do not mean that the different acetions of geography should necessarily 
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be taught by one mastor. There would not be much harm in having 
general phyuical geography taught by the scionoo master, and political 
and special physical geography by a properly qualifietl clas8-ma8U>r. 
But the two sections should bo taught according to a oominon programme, 
« programme so oonstmctetl that the intimate connection between tho 
matters treated of in tho different sections would bo clearly brought 
out and impressed uiwn the pupils. Were geography taught by qualified 
teochera as one single subject, all tho parts of which are intimately con¬ 
nected, it would not only form a body of knowledge of high value, and 
cease to be tho borren task %vhich it is os now taught, but it could not 
fail to liecome a real discipline. As taught in German liigher schools and 
uuiverritics, it not only bonows from all other sciences, hut is made to 
render %’aluable service to many other fields'of inquiry. Political geo¬ 
graphy, as it is allied, is the result of the interaction which Ukts place 
between man and liis physical surroundings ; and were teachers competent 
to show tho connection botwoen cause and effect in this respect, geography 
w;ould become a very different subject of study from wliat it is at present. 
Tho only serious attempt to work out a geography on this basis that I 
know of in this countrj', is the lato Mr. Green’s ‘ Short Googr^hy of tho 
British Islands^’ It is not a very examinable book under tho existing con¬ 
ditions of examination in this country, and, as a conseqnenoo, it has not 
made much way in schools. It is a liook which old and young may read 
with pleasure and profit, which is much more than can bo said of almost 
any other Knglish text-book. Only one out of tho many schools from 
which I obtained rotums is it given as a class liook. Tho late Profcsmir 
Hughes, it will be seen from tho preface to one of his text-books, had a 
sound notion of the intimate relation between physical and political 
geography, though it cannot be said Uiat he carried his idea out verj* 
thoroughly in actual practice. 1 do not find such an inadcxiuate idea of 
geography to exist in any oountiy of Europe that I have visited; but 
then there is projier encouragement in tli<ise countries to treat it seriously 
and scientifically. 

Qeo(;rapktf cad JIUlortf .—I found in not a few instances a recogni¬ 
tion of the indispensabaity of geography to a thorough nndenrtanding 
of history. Ono eminent Wstorian, a master in one of our most famous 
schools, told mo that more than half of his history-teaching is geography. 
Pnffeftror Freeman and tho lato ilr. Green have luul much to do in 
demonstrating this intimate connection between history and geography. 
Professor Freeman’s * Historical Atlas* is well known, and tho school 
edition of Spruncr’s * Historical Atlas * has a considerable circulation in 
this country*. Probably there is no department of knowledge in which 
geography is calculated to throw more light than on history; for is 
not hlstorj’, in its coropletcst iH‘nso, the result, to a largo cxient, of the 
interaction not only between man and man, but botwcin man and his 
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pliyelcal KomHindings:' So find in France the cnatotn (bappiiy 
being done nw wilti) ef combining clmkB of goography iind Listoiy 
imclor one ptofeasor? and thia hns alflo been the c*se in Geneinny^ But 
invafJiibly it i& found that under sntb circunjBtnnoei! history beoGmefl 
every th iug. and poography nothing, not CTCU ranch of a handmaid to 
Listoiy, llio tendency now ib to entirely Bcpatato the two Bubjeots, and 
place each in tho bandB of a diatiuct profsEfiOr. 

Prizes. _ ^In a few BchcMb, apeeial pri?^eH are giTroii for profieioocy 

in geography. Lady Stengf-ird'a prizea at Harrow, fox instance, 
excite eoftsiderablo interest ametig tbo boys; but thtffio who go m 
for them have to bo specially coached. The standanl aimed at in the 
pajKjrs is certainly high, and were the school aa a wholn led up to it 
the most exacting gcogrepher alienld !» satisfied. SpccimenH of the 
examioatioti impers will bo fonnd in tlio Appendix (F> On an nverogo 
from 30 to 35 boy a, I am informed, go in for these prijMi. At Eton the 
governing body award a prize for phy-sical geography and geology. The 
subjects included and the standard EUincd at will be seen from the papers 
given in the Appendix (F), At Hngby tho head-master givea a prize 
for competition on a special subject or hook, but as a rule not more than 
a dozen boys present tlienisolvca. The list of subjecis tliua set at Kugby 
in recent yeara will be found in the Appeudix (F). Snch prizea no 
doubt help to keep the enbjcct alive and up to a fair standard i but I 
do not find they have any great inilnenco ou the position of the subject 
in the school generally. Under a witjafuctory' pregrammo. snch prizes 
given, for com. petition in claas-work would bo of real service, 

IWWAodi and Appnra/wjt,— As to the mothuda ond (ippliantea used in 
teaching geography in English high-grade eehoola, they might almost 
lie deiK;ribLd iW the naval oftlocr described the enstoma ami manners 
of the savages he visited,— the ap^diancea are bad, and as for method, 
there is none, lii elementary schools botli niethodB ond appliancos 
have greaUy improved, along with the improved poaitioii of iho 
snbJecL A visit to the store of the Ijtjnclon School Board wonld in 
itself be an education to leaobers of higher schoola who desired 
Informal ion as to tbo appliances within reaoh of those desirous of 
improving the geographical pcaition* In oertain of the girls* schoola 
modellod on tbo type of the North Louden Collegiate Schcol, mneh has 
also been done to improve both appliances and methods. Map drawing 
One fiiidif in nearly every iscbool; but that i s cicldora raore tliau child d 
play, The*great object of in 4 ipHjrawing, in my catimatiou, should bo to 
train the pupils to read or interpret tbo featiireB of ofdinaiy maps. 
Bnt the piinciplos of cartography arc scarcely known among the teachers 
of this Country, and rarely well illustrated iu tbo maps m general use* 
NcatneisH and not accuracy is raostly altnod at. Any kind of vague 
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AcratcliiiLg sen’CP far a motintAia; tlia pnnciploa af hill-shfiiiiugi esisiiy 
onough learned, are in>t at all nndcristuod. The only piir|K)M HcmHl 
by tfiich map-drawing is that the mtnation &f a fow placea may be 
impressed on on attentive boy's myniaiy- Maps ara giveo out to 
draw, bat as tUesc are generjilly copied, jicrhaps by niea»R of tracing 
paperj from another map, tUo oxoroise ootuita for very little* In, ono 
well-known aobool 1 found that map-Qrawing iivas rolegnted to tho 
drawing-maetaft who natnrally judges the result from hia oivn artistic 
point of view. In another Bchool the map to bo copied is pUisid on 
a pane of glass, boliind which a fag holds a candle, wlula the indus- 
triouB pupil copies his exercise on a eheot of paper hud over bis copy. 
Anything like the precise and careful map-draMriiig generally insisted on 
ill Germany is probiibly not to be found in England. 

I found in one or two schools a free nao made of tho bhiot-board 
with coloured chalk, to sketch the b'pocial features of u fcgien before 
tlio pupils. In one sdiooh all the rooms are lined with black-bourde, 
at ^%'bic^l the pupils stand Aud do their work oudor tho eyes of the 
teachurs. I was present at an interesting lesson in Mathematical 
Geography in the school, the pupils working out an elaljorate prohlcna 
on tho boards. In other sciioola^a ladies^ school and an olemonitaTy 
ucliool, I must say—sand was need to oicMllent purpose in bnilding up 
the saliunt fcAtnrea of a countiy. In ^Iniichcster Graniimar Sohool, ono 
of Gic maatcrB, with a genuine iovo of his sulycct, has devised what at 
first sight seems a hurdcusome, hut io practice, 1 believe, a euccossful 
method for accomplishing momoiy' work. Ho makes hU ptipils learn by 
h<iart, and with conetant reference to tho luap, the latitude and longitude 
of all the principal placeo and natural features of tho various coutinonts ^ 
and exorcises thorn in drawing from memory maps of particular rogious 
delincd only by Gie parallelB and meridians. Thus, in my preseace, a 
Qla?ii!i of about tJilrty boys drew'a map of the regiona between 3ti' and 60** 
east longitude and north of tho llqiiator. The maps thus drawm will 
bo found in the Exhibition. Other teachers have madu considerable 
coHeetiens of photographs, w'hich are couatantly used to ULnatrute the 
lessons. Hut wHth rare exeeptiona there is a cemplcto want of any general, 
well-dcviaed,and efiective method of teaching geography iu tliis country; 
the natural jreanlt of its unsatisfactory position in education.* 

JUujM.—In a very fow of the great Engli:>h publio schools will be 
found ft good store of the iKset niftps proQumblo in this country, and here 
and there a few of tho best maps iasned in Germany and Franco. At 
Dulwich, os might he expected, the stock of appamtuttj physical and 

■ Since Iho aboTD wu writUxi, 1 hamdid ttIimi iu Abenlctui tlstl a vtny odmimbls 
of teaching geography exiiU in Oardau'n in tLst eitj. Aoiong 

{.thcr thiuipt the pupils atv Luken mi tn tlm (uuntiy, auLl in u niaple,. rough, but 
I'ihTtivo, and h> tbom intcTvuting' niid icjlTuctirc nro taught to draw U]a[» ot a 
ojca for tliea]ielT?A> 
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poUticia wall-niBii®, in the upper school is (ibnndHnt, 

and liita Iwn stdected Tvitb mteIligtmt!o, At OinrtoThotisa oonsidcmblft 
Iiaina have been taken to pMvide the school with an eniplo siipply^ 
not only of tUo beat school wnll-iuajia, but in tlio library with 
oxoellant libran" maps, easily aeceasible to pupila ilc^iiroiiH of con¬ 
sul ting them, in other nohools, of a a^jmewbit lower grade, thewo in 
which the bulk of the pupils do not look foTwnttl to the Uinvonsitiofi, 
hut to commorcud iind iion-*‘ libemr" putstiiti*, and whoeo programmo ia 
regulated to some ertont by ■tlie UniveriBitiea* hocal hisominatiotifis, and 
wliere the hend-moator or one of Utc aaaiataiit-s has an ttjtolligeiit 
enthusiasm for tlio bithjoci, I find a fair Dtock of niapts nut uhvaya 
selected with knowledge* In moat schools, however, the supply of 
apfiaratuB is on a imr mth the pceition of the snbjeoL In ono of our 
oldest ami most celebrated public achooh, I oould Ilnd only two 
maps; <mo a largo map of tlio Ttominion of CaDuda, prefientod by tbo 
fiigh Commissioner, ore ament iiig ono of the paseagos, aviid another 
wretched school wtdl-ixtap, exhumed after mnoh Baarching from a remote 
rcceat In another eohool with a great Tuputation, ami ill which 
physical gObgT'^pV t4iught, a few dusty maps, uiostly out of 

ilatc, wore brought out from a elosetu In not a few Hchools 1 find a fwr 
stock of claii{ 5 ii.'a]l iiuips, mostly Kioport's, with « inoagro supply of iK>or 
modem maiw* lu most schools there is no flA'stoiuatio provieioa t(fr 
procuring maps; if the asviBtant maetors wont them they must make 
them or buy them. The result is what might be expectuh A ikhool 
with from a dozcti to twenty maps would con»idor iteelf anii>ly stooked* 
As to the beautifiil and atijurato and attractive geographical pinto I'e^ 
ethnologicflil pictures, neliers, tuiucnilogical, btitanicail, Koological, and 
indnatiial spcciuieus, and other api>atatiie to bo found oven in olemeutary 
t^'hoola on the Continent, in such pocfr countries oveu as tiiivitzorland 
and Italy, few teachers in England over heard of them. At the aame 
time I must coufeoa tliak I found a very general eomplaiut of the want 
of good apparatus lu thbi countn', aud especially of Eatiefactory miijkS* 
There are imleeil a ft^v crcditablo maps pnxiuoed h}' one or two good 
publiah&ra in thiH. Donntry, etspecially siuco geugmpby bnfl assumed an 
important place in our Iloanl Schools. But vutli mre exceptions, as 
will bo seen from ilio H|tociincuB in the Exhibition, they are not to bo 
compared in execution, preeisiuti, and variety, with the miipa prodnoed 
on tlio ContinonU 

Sumo publisUcr^^ BCemto think that the more occeiitric their maps am, 
the more claim have they to origiuaUty and utility : theynlm at luEtking 
their piibUeationa as uuliko as pci»ihlo to the mupa wliich the pupils will 
luivo to read when they grow up to bo mon and woinou—a fatal mistako 
hi my estimation* Kipially uscIcirI' and luisleading tiro some of the 
elaborate and mgenioue euuiljinLitions uf gloljcs. to Illustrate astronomical 
goography which wo find produced every now und then. For tho 
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more clemontary Btagoaf at IcoKt^ tho simpler the used the 

bettor; joimg pupils utts upt to carry away the notieu that nU the parts 
of an uppuratua rcpmaent tlie acttial Donditicma. As lo relief tlicse 

are making their way^ eBpecutlly in Scotch schools, flood large relicfe of 
limited areas, in which tho two scales are as uoarly a* iwsaible the saiue, 
are, in my opinion, of great jjorvico in goograpbical teaching; but relief 
maps of largo areas, consttweted and coloured, ns I have rntm some of 
those much advertised m this oountry, by unskilled niEohanica, ju w'hioh 
the senJo of altitude iH iitdofinitoly nuignitied, arwoscotdingly miHohiovotis 
oicept in the hands of a first-rato teacher. The chief use of Telje&, in 
my opinion, is to touch the student to road maps, and in several BcUook 
DU tho Continent, notably in the Cadet oCliool of Wiener-Noustodt, and 
in Ziitidi, 1 have seen tliom used for thlH end with cicolleat mttlto* 

English pnhlishers nns scarcely to ho blamed for tlio unsatisfactory 
condition of the map market; it is a case of supply and doinand. If they 
f]und it would pay them to improve the quality and incrtuso the variety 
of thoir maps and othor apparatus, there is no doubt they would do so, 
As I have said, the iiuprovomcnt in eleiuyntary teaching of geography 
has had some good oSect. Tint in tluB country thoro is not the niorhei 
for high-oloKa school wall-maps and atlases that there is on tho Continent, 
and teachers, as a rale, uks quite incapable of judging hi twccu good and 
bait.1 maps. 

I hopo to wnte in more detail on the subject of apparatus generally 
in cDimectiou with tho Esihibition Cutalcguo, 

—It is with text-books as with mups, So far ae goneral 
phynicnl geography goes, snch nianusls aa theso of Sir, Goikio and llrn, 
Sotnemllo leave little to bo dusirod ; but then these author* bad eompleto 
knowledge of thoir subject. Of otdtnaTy gwgrapbical text-books thoro is 
no end. Quite recently elementary manuals, modelled after those whrek 
in Germany am nsetl for “* llciniatskunde." have been introduced into 
olcmontary sohools. 'Hiis is ho^iefirl. Geogrupbiod "readers’* bavo also 
become oommon ; and, when used only as on adjuuct to tho systematic 
teaching of tho aubjoct, they aro of sem^ico. In Uie higher grads 
schools, some one or other of iHo ordinarj' famtliar text-books aro listed. 
Wo all know their features. They am almost invarishly compiled by 
peiuons who have no upeekl knowledgo of geography, for in this country' 
it is believed that, os anj^hody can, teach tho subject, so anybcsly can 
writo a toxt-b^Kuk of it, h^ince tcncheru thcniselvoH arc, oa a mlc, quite 
ignorant, and as in England wo find nemo of the instructive leanuals for 
tie use of toachcra to be found on the Centincut, it is the. duty of tho 
oomxiiier to put ovciy'tliitig into his work, the most prominent features 
of which, as a rale, arc long lists of names. The advanced manuala ere 
thus far too bulky, aud tho kind of infonuaticn given is of a su|>erhcial 
kind. 1 cannot do better than quote here the remarks on tho common 
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tC!:(t-'bcxikK gwgrapliy io be fourtd ia the IiitTC»dDCttoi:i lo Giticii^s 
^ Short Geography of tho BritiBh ItilMiiij; ^ : — 

Xu chtarieir U^Jc <aui he Mt for tiiiw iaotsE of crimuiiik tLsn tliot of itudying a. 
in?t of Bv<i|}jnipLicil te 3 kt-WkB sweb a-t the ehiidron in our seboob are iooiuL^ to oat 
Pajjea of * t*W«, —' tabtes' uf heigbia uiid ‘ Liibica * ef areoB, * tahloa' yf niountoinH 
oiui Malles’' nf taUlr-liimis, ■t.Ti'Wei' of QumeraU nhich 5oot: like Jirithnietical 
pfoblouw, blit aro rtally elntoraentft of {lopulation j tbese^ armngcil Lu mi alpliabeliool 
urdor or diBonior, fuTni the only breaka in n cluiotic miss of ^rhat nro amimiiEly 
BtyJfti * geographical ^ facia, wliioh turn out jiliuply to Im nanieOr namoa »f rivers and 
names. Hff htl]*, phiiies of coundo* aimI naniea of torme, a loass rarely Imuight into 
gramiuAtlcni aliape by ihc needful verba and aubsLontivee, nml dottc<i iivor with 
isolated phrases altoul mini ng hero and cuttos>apIiimng there, which r®iAS fur 
Indiutrinl Gcngniptiy, Btxjlw intcb «* tL«c, if Itooks they mujt be called, are 
simply appcalis to memoiy^j they arc handbooks of mnemonEL's, lau they arc Iti no 
sonja liondbcH iks i ff faograji'hy." 

In Germany, except for University puqioseB, I do not find tlift bulky 
manuals to be found in (Mb country, Thera the booka are really 
text-books, furnishing pupil find teacher with a brief text for cucb dnyV 
lesson. For the teacher himsolf, as I have indicated, there are a number 
of Bpecial manualB faruisiung blia with abundance of rich and intcreeting 
infomintiori: with which to supplement the brief statement in the text* 
l)Ook, his own knowledge, and what ho is able to draw out of his pupils. 
Of course, for University jinrposesj we liftve auoh mnsterly end eihanstive 
treatiscs «8 that of Wagner'a edition of Gnthe, Pescbel's ‘Physical 
Geography,^ Sonklar’ii ‘ Lehrbuchj' Sucss^s ‘ Dus Anlliti der Frtio/ ikc,. 
which will bo found either in the Society's libnviy or in the Exliibition. 
Genimn toxGbookn, and Conrincntal text-books generally, are written by 
men who have hud a special truinJng in tlioir subjects, just as chemicsal 
tcst-lxjoks and Isotanical text-books are written by trained chemieta 
and botanuits, and not by “anyhixly/' 

1 found some teachers quite olive to the unaatisfactOTy charucter of 
text-books ae well os maps, and who used them as bttlo more tlsau 
guidt«. They sought for their material in some of the large store- 
looks available, such as Keel ns’s * Cdograpliie UtiiversoUe/ titanford^a 
‘ Compendium,' books of travel and else where; thus, in fact, making their 
own text-books, in the fonn of Catechetical lectures, after (ho method 
which prevails in schools on the Continent. Such tceoheru, having a 
fair knowledge of their subject and of its value, and a genuine liking 
for it, take some trouble to devise the l>est methods of teaching it, 
introducing all sorts of eimple rUustrationa likely lo instruct the 
pupils Bud impress the perticnlar subject on their uuderstandlnge and 
menioricfi. 

Thf Unirmniitf^ ii>anfI'iiub'wif.’—Froiu the lleport of the Oxford 

Delegates for the IxK-al Schools KxaniUtations in ldS4, it will be seen 
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tliat of tlao 8Ciuor canQidntos. 334 took tbo paper on rhy,^icol 
Get-igrapliy, mid 30i» of them, [vosscd. Tkin paper is included amon^ 
the English suTyocta, Tt La also so included in tho caae of tho Junior 
candidates, and Lh not speciallY referred to in the table of statistics, 
though it is to bo presyined that moat of tlio 1300 candidates 
(out of a total of 1S33) ^yha pR'Sonted theiuHolves in English tooh the 
pnpcR and of these li>lo jiasacd. Tn tho English group of snbjocls* 
KiiiiUdatea must sdeot 1 ^ 0 + and may take throo out of the following: (1) 
History^ ('J) ahakeapeare, A:c.. (3) Physical, Political and Commercial 
Ucogroph^^ (+) Political Bcfluomy. In almost all caRcs (1) nnd (3) are 
taken up. Tho Peport of tho Oxford Esamiiior in Geography for the 
IJ134 examination ivili bo found in the Appoudix (I According to 
tho Eejjort of the Catnhridgo Syndicate for the eamo year^ the total 
iniinberuf eouior candidates (including those from tho Colonies) at the 
Local Examinations conducted by that University, was l&Se. Of thesj 
IBhS took guographyas part of the English Rcctioin, and 1B5 
i>hyslcftl geography or one of the scienco subject*. In tho J unior 
Division there wero G4fi4 candidates^ and of thcHo 61114 toot ■" historj' 
and geography ” oa part of Hiv lihigliali section, In the Appendix (F") 
will bo found tho rofiort of tho examiners in geography, as also apecimens 
of the examination Ji«|icr8» which will nlEjrd some idea of the standard 
of geography aimed at by our University oxaminerH. 

Besides the above, there is also a joint Oxford and Cambridge Sdioola 
Examination Board, which annually examines about of Uie l>cat 
public schools in the cemutry and grants certificates which exempt from 
iho first Univetaity oxaminationBiii reeidenoe at Oxford and Cambridge; 
but tho joint Board does not reoogtiiic geography as the subject of a 
distinct pspor, which Tivuuld go some way to explain the fact of the 
somewhat oomtemptiblo position allotted to geography in our great 
public schools. Bhyaical Geograplvy and Cicology is indeed one of the 
four subjects which can give the arodidata a pass in the Natural Science 
section. The subject w'as taken up by 49 hoys in 1804, by 40 in 1883, 
and is ofTered by about cne-thiid of the science candidates. But a glance 
at the paper of questions in the Appendix (G *) will nhow that it is 
geology, rather than gtrograi>hy, wbicli is the sul^ect of esamination. 
In earlier years tho questions used to include about five out of twelve in 
Physical Geography. 

Goofjraphif a* a Sch(H>l Su&jiw/,—What geography might and ought to 
be as a subject of elementary etlucation is so forcibly put in the Intro* 
dnetion to Green's ^ Khort GeognrpUy of tho BritisL Islands/ tliat I 
quoto the passage here in full;— 

‘"Ihfl study cl gcogiapUy, Kinidt as is iba part allot ted ta4t in actual teatblus, 
'th one which must occupy a fgrerac-d place in any ratioanl syfitma of priawuy 
isducatiiJn. Whoa tho prejudices and tradiiloM of our schools and iwlioDlmssteni 
have jmsuwl away—os they must pass away befut® S inior ctuicepticai of tho growth 
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teaclilcig will bo fotiod in tlHi eotruoiTOtiiliiiico of diu: in-itniotlon with the devoloitiuciii 
Ilf inteileetmil nctivlty in tboBc wbum we ITie otartiug-pcaiit of odiuxiloiii 

will bo the child^E Gt%t qiusLiqn, And the child^a timt queatlon U about tbo 
nutcrkl world in ^^4dch It Sndn itsiiir. iw long os evtry Bight aeuI every Bonml la 
on object of w'tmdcr, niicl of Uio c uriotsitj- tluvt comes of wonder^ life wUl bn a mere 
string of * whots^ and * whysL* With an anju-dng belief in the omnisdeneii: of Ms 
chhr^ the ehlM Asks why thn moon qhonpes ond what nre the starsj w'hy tJio river 
runs add. whtnrc tho mad goes to^ why tha hUia om w high and what is heyoad them. 
To oHiiiver those qacatEoiifl es they should bo answered is toteoeh the liLtlo questioner 
g^!^g^lphy+ K a ch of the dlvkions Into which gwEraphy hrcAhti does ila part in Ids 
traLniag^ as the pktum of the earth in which ho IItcs grow's into dlslbictiieiis hefore 
him. Ho may ijcvor hcAr of phyaiogniphyt hut he leams in sLuiplo outhnn wliat are 
the furcdii that tell tlirough heat nnd colih or wind or rilnj on tha form of the earth* 
and make it tho cirth wu «& Ttso natnu of Thysical Geography may itever reach 
him, Imt he gets a luition of what the cartli'K rorm actnatly is, of the dhtlrihntiou oT 
land and bco, of mcntntAln ami plain uver its siirfaen, of the rekiive poRjtlon of 
continents And of countries, of tljo ' why ' rivers run and ihu ' where ’ rpnda run to- 
As tho Ktructnrs of the world thus beopmea distinct to the child he (scss why races 
hive Bcttlifd, why nations lie within their boundarits, why armies Imvo in 4 uchni 
and liOittlcs have been fought, w'hy commerce baa taken one itad or anothef over 
!*ea otiid laud, and thtm gathem his b istorieal geography without knowing It. So is 
ho Watches how mountains diviilo mm or li'k’oni draw them together, how hill-line 
aittl waJcr-pATtitig heopTae bomKls ef provlticfl nnd ahire, how the town growfi up by 
tho Btcmin and the |)urt by the Iwrlxmr-moLith, the hoy lays ibo fomidaLhai of hi* 
polilical geography, though he never sees a * table of counties,' ot kams by rota a 
' list of populations.' 

"Studied in such fit (Hsiiiou as llus, g&.i'^phy would fumkh a ground-work for 
all After iostructlon. It fs in loct iba nutuctU starting-pcjinl for all the sniijecta of 
later tmining, History strike* its rw!s in gtNjgmiiljy; for unthout a olfM and vivid 
molisatlLttt of tim phyacal structiin] uf a country the incidents of tha life which men 
have lived in it esn have no inicreat or meaning. Tbrough history cEafii politics 
atriko their ruots ill geography, and. many a rtuh gcneroliaari'un would have been 
avoidod hml ^Krlilicnl tliiukers boeu trained in a knowledge of the earth they live in, 
and of the Inducrice w'hich its varying ttmoluru mnit needs oxert ou the varying 
poiltind tendencies end LustitutioiiA of tlie ^icoplui who part its empire bttween 
thenj. Xor arc iihdory vi politics the oidy studies which fltart nAtamlly frum etuch 
a groimd-wurk, i'hyfiicai wdonce will dalm every day a larger aha™ In our 
teaching : nnd sclonce finds its natnmi ftarting-point in tlmt aoc^tiaiutance with 
primary ]ihysics which cnaLlija a. child to know Imu' curtb ninj the forms of earth 
cainc be what they ire. Kveu langtisge, hindnneo ab its prcmAtucu and nu- 
mteUigcnl stEcdy has been till ii4>w to the iiroEresi of ciiucatli»n, wOl furtu the 
[lAtural canaummatloo of iiLslructLcm when tta falis Into im proper plneo aa the 
pursui E of riper yearn, and la HtiiSjed in Its hlatoricoi and geographical relatiDiix. 

'*Suth a dream of cduraiicin will djoiihttc&s lung mmaiTt a dream i but oven os a 
drsaiti It muy help us to malir^i the worth of gev*gra|iby sad U> look on tho study of 
It In A gmudar as wdil us a idqtb rational light than has cumnjordy betui done. It la. 
at any such a dreont as ihlM that li aa eturouraged Its writrJii to attciijiit iho 
present buok.” 

ptc Unicertiiia^^lt ia generally admitted that tbo nttHnde of the 
Duivcrjsitiee to goc^rapliy tum miicli to do with ite present puuitiou in 
our grtAt public schools. Thera is no profeasor of geography in my 
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TJniTCraity or TJmveraity Collogo in tliis coimtry* London Uni¬ 

versity Exoiumerti profCKS to examini^ iu gwiginphy for niatric^alation, 
hut the questions nro htfictetcd ivitb the liiatory paper, Sind, as on 
authoritv iutbrnis me, *“ in PO per cent, or more case^ are ahirketl or 
imporfectly tiuKwcred*^ In Appcndi’c (F**^Xo. U) will he found the fii'e 
qucstionti ^only two were allowed to ho iinHWerodj sol in 1681, wldoli 
will givo an idea of the Ijondon lliiivonsity Standard, of lieogTnphy 
for young ru&n entering on u Univeraity carter. There wore fifteen 
questions set in history* 

Thcro can be little doubt, indeeil it is gonorally conceded, tlmt if the 
TJnivondtiea of Oiferd imd Cambridge recognised geegraphy by giving 
it a real place in their examinatIons* it would have a powerful mfluonce 
in oxuUing tho position of the subject in Bchools* If, for example, the 
subject were iutrodnceil inhj the first stago of the degmi exaudnatien 
(and it might be us well, as uritlmietioj, tlie schools would he conii|icllod 
tt* give serious attention to it. 

I find in Oxford and in Cambridge* w'hat I find in onr pubho 
schools, that thooo who host know w'hat tho subject is os described in 
the tjociety^B [Memorial toir.^I* UniverBity Commissioners (Appendix 15), 
aro iliose most anxious to seo it take its pluee among tho subjects 
encouraged by cur U uiversitios. The nioniorial ebowa how mau. 3 '-sided 
the field is, and hew, in the hands of a thorongbl\' compt^tent nmn, 
geograph}' might be made to lend nsefhl aid tt> several of the oxiating 
studies of tho L niversitics, including even classics as well os history* 

At Oxford the prospect is not so bo^mfiil os at Cambridge, although, 
ns a matter uf faot, there is a lecturer in geogmphy in connection with 
tho Modem* Hie lory EScliool. Still tlioso who w'culd dc&ira to see the 
Rubjeet introduced are compelled to admit that anything which has tho 
semblance of science is looked ujion with small favour at that University, 
that under existing aTnmgeuicnte students can alTord to take only those 
ijubjects which tell in the exaiuinations, and that the programme is 
already overorowded. What is tho actual geographical positiun at 
Oxford may he seen freui tho following etatemeut, for which I am 
to some extent indebted to Mr. J, Frwlerick Heyce. 

Geography is uct at present looked upon as a distinct uubjcct of 
study, but in the Final Honour school of Modem History the lost paper 
out of about a doxen given is alw ays on HislorlcaJ Geography. In the 
Appendix (G ■) will bo found one set in June 1684* Tho only lecture 
oti Geography given in the University fo in oonuccticn with this paper 
in the History School, and a similar on.o in the I'ass School, Group B* 
This leettire* one hour a week, has been given for many years by the 
Ilcv* H. B. George, M.A., F.RG.S* of Tsow- CoUege, writer of tho well- 
known “ Genealogical Tables in Modern flietoiy*" 

In the Final Puss School a candidate must pass in three sub’ 
jocta. One of theBo optional subjects is a portion of Modem History 
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irt Group B, Two impers one given, onu on part of Slibnan'B ^ Latin 
GLrifllumity/ or Dyer^e ' Mu^lcrn Kurope/ and tho other on * Geography,’ 
lu the Api>endjx (G*) la tho popor sot in Decomhor 1883. Moreoiret, 
Off is pointed out in tho moiiioHol sent to H, M. Univoraity Com- 
mis^ioEers (Appendix subjectti have been eet as Historicul i’rizo 
Basaja wliich aro more or less of a geographical cliaiaotor. 

Some years ago several now professoiuhips and xcadcrRhipa vroro 
orguniBod sb tho result of a Iloyal Commii^loD, and the appointments 
have sinco boon gradually made. Among them the University Chest 
had, I hioUevo, to endow six readerships. Googmphy% it is shited, 
received a cetiaiu amount of considoration in oqnneetion w^ith the 
memorial of the Couneil of the IC G, S. (Appendix B); but I am not 
able to say whst wam the cumulaGro roasons which resulted in this 
Bubjeot being uholvod at tho time, Ooo good result wea, ho waver, 
ohtoiued in the Gstablishmcnt of a readership in Anthropology—a 
new subject, which, iu tlio bands of I>r. Tylor, immediately' beouns 
tiucccssfuJ. 

ClaKNical geography is expectfirl in the Litorrw Htiinanioros School, but 
eliiiwical geography in tins country iu an extremely meagre iifTair. Thu 
prevailing attitude townrds the subjoct will be found very clearly 
statod in the letter from the Bev, n, F, Toxcr, which iu given in tho Ap¬ 
pendix (F**). I’rofeflser Ftuouinn, na might bo expected, admits tho great 
value of geography to the historian, hut rannct quito (jeo how it is to bo 
recognised os oji iudopcndeiit subject of TJnivemity teaching uince on tho 
otic sido a largo section Iclonga to the historian, and on tho other side tho 
geologist claims a considerable section ns his held. The same objection 
would hold ngainst Art and Arohwology, for which the Universities 
hnvo recently made substantial provieion. Another eminout Oxford 
historian, the late Afr. J, B. Green, did more than any other, probably, 
to show tho vfist, tho iiidispc usable Borvicea which geography may render 
to hlatciy, ami his general opinion of the cduoatioual value of tlie sttb- 
jeet 1 have olrondy quoted above. I am glwl to leiirn tiuit in Qxford an 
e 0 brt is being ii^ado to introiluco idtrabo as one of tho hooks for examina¬ 
tion. Last October terra, Brofessor Freeiiwoi gave a diiecial lecture in 
Geography and Travel ” : and when ho was an oxaininer y'oars ago, ho 
always tried to do what he conld for geography os a branch of history. 
As a matter of fact, simply because it ie no one’s business in particular 
to see that tlio geographical Jiidd is redeemed from the wilderness, it 
remainB almost entirely waste. 

What may bo regarded us the sttilndo of many University men at 
Cambridge, who have no prejudice against the subject, is well stated in 
tho letters of the Eev. (7outts Trotter and Professor G. IT, Darwin, to be 
found in the Appendix (F'*J. At tho samo time I fled that in a liejiort 
of the Special BoutU for Biology and Geology, dated February 0, 1883, 
ihere ecenrs the foUewiug piiBsago among other suggestions there made: 
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"That Umwrsity teacliora skauM ke eTentunlly appomted in the 
fchllowiiigsubjects: AgricnUure, Antkrop logy, Metallurgy and 

Mining" (UrJiV^mV^ J?ejportfT^ June 13, 1663^ p. BBS). ^‘Tkia ake^in, 

Ui <}noto the words of Frefeasor Nowtou in a letter to me, that some of 
MA have been anKious to reme<ly the doficienfy which wo knew to eiiHt:* 
Frofossor Newton’s views will be further seen in his letters given in 
Appemlii (F* *). None of tho above pToposed teachers have yet been 
appointedi mainly, T holinvep from want of funds. Mr. Trotter informs tne 
tliat in the examinalionB in certain subjects the geographical aspects aro 
very often dwelt upon ; and be aecins to tbink tliat if this were dononioro 
regularly and more thon>iighly it wxmld bo one effeclivo way of encoti rag¬ 
ing geography at Cambridge, Professor McKenny Tfnghes also informs 
mo that certain BCCtionB of physical geography and physiography form a 
regular part of his geological programme j and as a good example of tho 
amount of geography generally atUching to geology in the ITniversitins, I 
give an citrrict fioia his pregmmine in tho Aptmndix (F*’). Proios«Qr 
Hughes has also kindly offertMl to bring tlio rnattor of the 4 SQciety's iti- 
veetigation beforn the SpecLd Board of Studies vrlio are now considering 
the addition of nciv subjects to thoao already recognised in tho N'atiiiul 
Science Tripos, Tho Council will bo plcjnsed tci learn, moreover, that it 
\& intended to Bopply the University Idkiui^' with a complete set of Lho 
best Diapa obtairmble, wot only in Fugland but on the Continent, so that 
no member of tho University may be at a loss should ho want to pureue 
the cartogniphical aspects of his subject to its limits, Iktsc Hectn to mo 
hojwful signs, and I Iwlievo wero any ptociso and dofinito proposals 
brought before tho Univorsity aulhorities by tho Council, they would be 
seriously oonaiclercdi 1 say "■dyfi.nitQ and precise, because ut> mono 
general roprc«eutation of the valuo of geography os a University snlyocfc 
could bo of avail to a body whoso functiona are of tho most practical 
kind. They would require to have liefore them an appreiimately 
preeifle dehiiition of tho field which tho Council would prei«wo to allot 
to any professor or roailor in giWgraphy. With such a definite busis to 
start from, tho Uuivoraity authorities could consider tho bearings of the 
BubjECt on other already eBtahlisUod subjects; bo able to make up their 
minds whether any further rectignition. of geography than already exista 
were advisable; and if so whiit mo<,Ulications of tho CounoiFs proposals 
wori> ncccBSury in orxtcr to cO'Ordimite the subject with those depart¬ 
ments to which it is related. At the best, however, 1 am aj^snred there 
lire no funds at present for the ostabbshment of ehnir or lectureship \ 
though if effective reprosontalions were made by the Council, the 
goographical aspects of such subjects as are capable of it, might ho more 
prominently brought out than they are at ptrsenh .May T suggest tho 
possibility of the Il«do Lectureship being laado the medium ef enlighten¬ 
ing tho Univereity os to tho field of geography and iU value as a 
University Huhject? Should any such prepoeal be entertained by thoso 
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duty it to appoint tliO' lectiiTci-|. it would not be didioult for the 
Council to indicftto a gwgraphor outublo of effectively digcJiarging the 
fonction. 

From the communicatiotiB in tlio Ap^vendix (F**) from Owom College, 
Alanchcster (Victoria ITnivcreih"), it will bo wsen that tbero also 
graphy ie not entirely negloetod eithor on tha goological or hietoricid 
aides. Indccdt a joint series of gtographical leotures lias actually boon 
organised, and if stop^ w'ero taken somewhat siinilar to tlieso which liavo 
been suggesleil as to Catnhridge, more dcfiidto Tccognition of the Eubject 
might 1)0 obtained. 

Sorely it is the: fonction of a Univonsity to encoarago every branch 
of reaearch tliat will really advance knowledge, and tliote iu certainly no 
branch so nniversal, so wide in its beatings^ aa gcagraplijt Wliat may 
>10 done vriili it as an adjunct to history may bo seen in such recent 
< Jormnn works as PortscU and Ncnmaxiii'tf ‘ Geographio van Griodion- 
laml, mit beiiOiiileiror IfDoksicht anf dns Alterthnm,^ and ilatxera 
' Anthropo^rcographic.’^ lleto anch works am impo^ible; tb ere is no 
encoitragement for research of thin character ; it is no one^s fnnotion to 
piirsno it, 'llie UtiivciOiitics have, indeed, rFH.ognbial the ^iTiliiei of the 
eiibjoct to Ronio extent by introducing it into their Liocal School Flxami- 
nstioan; but, strangely, it is the only one of those suljjcota which is 
not recognised dnitinctively in the University professoriate. 

To quote the langtiago of the letter sent to tho Vioe-Chnnoollors of 
Oicfonl and CombriiilgB* dated July 3rd, 1871, -'We look to tho Uni- 
ycTBitiCE, niit only to rescnie geography from being badly taught in tllQ 
schools of Kngland, bnt to nrbo it to an oven higher shiudard than it 
bas yoi attained.^ In his report of the hist exaiuinatiou for the Society^s 
Mednlu (1884), Ihofesaor Jloscly condadee,—" I’lio mora I gain, experience 
as an examiner in physical geography, the more I am wiivincsBd of its 
value as a subject of genend ctlucatton, and the more 1 regret that it 
not represented in Britisih ua it is m German tiniversiticau It iti almost 
hopeless to expect tliat schools will do it justtco until it is rccognisetl at 
the TTnivoraitiee, and schohitshipE. and other induceuicnta aro open to 
those profidout in it." In a previous report ho roferrml to this conntiy 
as one which has ** no tepresen tativo profeasoni of imy branch of gec^ 
graphy in any one of its Univeraities, and In most of the schools of 
which tho subject is practically neglected. , . . Tho noglcct of geo¬ 
graphy at tho UtiivorsUiefl natumlly Icudtf to ita neglect in most of tho 
princi].nLl schools; thoro are no scholnrsbljis or foliow.^hips to be won 
by it, and tbns, instead of ousting from tho timo-woin curricula snbjccta 
far less ffttlug, both m means of mental tminlug niid as UMoful actpihii- 
ticua, geography has allotted to it in the weekly roll tine in these schools 
prohtibK' only a mengm ccuplo of honrs/' These ststonientfl aro niuply 
confirmed by my own oipcrlcnoc ns the Sucicty’M Inspector, It is 
suiuly a serious matter for tho University unthoriticH to consider 
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tliat tlioy aro to LIhiuq for the almoat total neglect, in tlio gMftt public 
ttchoolt) of Uiat eountry, to RonB it ia of suck vast raoment, uf tt 

branch of knowMgo, recognised as of so nnich iunportonce in nearly 
ovcry other country* 

It has been ohjeotod to tho rocognitioiL of geograiiUy by the 
Univeisitios that it is not ft “ manly ” subject, but one fit only for 
olemeiitary clossee. In reply to this, wo need only paint to what 
the snbjoot baa become under the ha'ud:s of German profe^wuu and 
eijociftlists in googra]>hy ; and to tbo “Instruction” us to the dimoaluiii 
in googro{ihy, for the Kriegs-Akadetnio (IStoff CoUego) of Berlin, which 
I give in the Appendix (G). 1 ,quite reeoguwo that in the matter of 

geography the idea of aaking the Unglish LJuiversltics to do the normal 
£ch^ work dono by the geographical professors of most Geinnna Univer- 
tntics would never bo onturtaiiii;>il, and would bo foreign to the whole 
genius of these institutions* But apart from such work, there is ououglt 
iu the prcgraminefl of tho Gorman chairs, such chniTs oja those of Biolit- 
hofeu, Wagner, and Hein, to show' what couhi bo done with the subject 
oven on tho lineu along wIiLcb our own Universities work* 

Thi Fi4d o/ Geo^ra^hj a$ a i’ufcjcch—Theni can lio no doubt 

that for oilucatiooal purposes, at least, the field of geography rt)quirefl to 
bo strictly defined; for purposes of research its limits jauy be left ns 
vague as tho limits of other departuienlH of science* I have said that those 
Univeraity uion who know be^jl what tho subject i« in all its iK'arings, 
are thcfee who most fltroTigly advocate its recognition in the profcsiioriato* 
Both historical geological apecialifitfi admit the great importance of 
tho subject from their ow.n points of view y ouch, howijver, claiming 
geography os a branch of their own departmeiit. The pure geologist, 
especially, ia ttnwilling to admit that geography baa any cxiatcnce apart 
from geology, which simply shows his ignoraneo of the great fields that 
havo liccu Tvorked by ^Continental geographenf, and which would Imj 
quite beyond the fuucUon of tho geologiat or any other specialist, oa 
such, to touch. Geograpliy really begins w-hcre geologj’ leaves oft; 
while for tho historian, whetlior of tho political, socinh or iudustrinl 
development of a people, it ought to l» kept constantly in view as the 
field and background of all his researches. One welbknown geologist 
has ohjected to geography oa a Univeruity subject Lccauso it is a jrrapAy 
and not a iofjjf. As I find tho slmngcst opi^osition to geography os a 
distinct fitdd of research comes from tUo side of geology, I have sought 
tho opinion of a geologist whom all must admit na one of the grcatent 
iiuthoritieft in his subject, Br. A. Geikic, F.lf.S., Director-General of 
thJ Geological Survey. ^Ir. Gelkie lias himself caTiicd his geology 
into the goDgiaphicol field wiGi most interusting results. 1 do not 
refer merely to his well-knomi "Phywcal Oeogruphy,' but to such 
works as that published many years ago on ^The Sc&uein,' of Scullaud,^ 
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,..a to l«toK» lh«n<>W Il.«tltotion on tl.e gonoral nnbjtot 

of «»n 3 ,y in ib. goologicnl nopncti.. 11.0 Mowing « tho oomtounion- 
tion winch Mr. Gcitio hii* hcen S««' onongli to send rao :— 

“In replF to yo«r ’ S'"®^ *1*' 1™*'“" 

''tfocniTi'tiy M UntTciwity subjKtn -.±1^ - i* 

"" Xofik^ from tLo «ieniific sid^ is not it^lf a i^cioneo, bat mihcr 

0 domrtificcit winch 'rariou* scioncefi co-otitinalfll b such a way aa to i^nt 
I viiid pirtuh^or th. m^renl regions of the world, aod a clear of th. 

cauiei* that dclsnaiu^ the rc«rah!Mi«=s and contmtoof thc*e r^ioa,. TlhC form, of 
the lanl and their unsln- the eUmatCB of the gloH ihe tlwlrSWlion of ptont. aail 
iUhimftKand tho mb tl.nL W ros^Mt>A it the influenco of the ^nations of 
diniAte.Mil, itid toiidfrupliy upon llie hhtory of man, tho n^etion of man u^i 
nature—thcM. ind a tlvjwA other cojiEiMte.1 jiroldenw, form the jubjccl of the 
hJaheit hind of Ki.c-^J«phy, Such a theme, inv ested with m much dwp^humim 
intUt, po 8 s« 3 «^a t«ciilh.x volim in education, tnde^, 1 touw of ao other that 
Ifiidfl Stmilf w effectitely to the teacher who whihes tu iaaplrip his pu^als with somo 
appreciation of the naturt value of MicJitHio ol^rvation a«d The 

illostiatlons arc famUiar, and the pcohlcms 9 u©;eiitcd by them am often of the most 

fucioating kind. .... , i i 

** I hayo long Ikcu of opinion that geograiphy in tbm scrkiw of ihe term ought to 

form an CK^utlal port of ednention. It uughl as a n.attcr of cont^ to o^upy a 
<listinct and important jdace in tl.o ciirricolum of every High ScML C^ed into 
ita hiirhcr departmfnte, it ahonhl oertaiiUj be necognisod na alao a Hiilvenuty sub^rl. 
lai^lnie Muse geogmphyba hrarveh of geelogy; and where there « ^ 

I’rofe^iior of Oeolofiy. I would mA, for the t«seiit at least, advocate the estoHhihuieuc 
.vf ti ^rnrato Chair of Geography. From my owo ciiierienee in teaching, 1 can 
testify ihnt in a geologicat eoiirr^. n Pr^^fes^.r of (iodogy can with mncli Bd^-nntago 
Hnd a place for the of this higher geography. But geology ts every day 

incrcasU ita scope, which already fi toe vast for the idiysic^ powers of ovoo the 
u,o«t [ndefhtigablo teacher. Geography at a Univeralty might fittingly form the 
.iibleet of A special LwHirahip; the lectures and general leaching being anansed 
iniacert with tlm iWeswr of Geoh^ip-, If the i^ilary aud l»KitIon were such 
u to Mcuto the pervicea of oompdent hh-u. the p.rt might be fifiedby a succesnon of 
enlhusmiilic young lecturers. 11 w«]ld he no diwilvantage cither to the subioct luclf. 
cr to Use Vniveniity. ffv on if the l»flt wen- only held toinpoinu-ily for a glteu number 
„r veam Evory aido of this many-sided subject niigU thus id tarn be pre-'^ntod— 
the TOUM strictly gcoiogind, the elimatological, the bkitopcal, this ctlmoEngicn], tho 

^''^'^"^ccreiy hope that Ufuru long a scientific geography will bo roci^iscd as 
one of the most UKful inrta cJ the science currlciduin of mir UnlverEille.^.'' 


GoogTuphcTa avould no duuht lie content at preeeiit to obtain oven 
the mcogaition at tho Univotsitica ’wkioh Mr* Geikio would oflA'CMatc^ 
hoping that in time & school of goo^jsbqrs would grow up capable Of 
cultivating Ibo raany-sided subject a» elfoellvely os ia now being done 
in c'ertain of the German Univoruitie*. It is a fact, na 1 point out in 
Biseaking of German Unh eiaitiotf. that all the best geograpbora have 
approacbccl tbo eubjeot fitmi the aide of science; not neocwarily froniL 
that of geology* from wbleb aneb men elb Iticbtbofcn and Hein bavo 
appronct^ ito ‘VYagneFu ntortiug-poiut wan niathematics and physics. 
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whLlo tbnt of and WalliiTO vs^ biologj'. Wbilo it is in 

ita widest sense tliut profits most by goograpbical rdsearcb, the bistoiian 
pure and alniple baa aeliiom doao nmcli ofiectivo work in geography, bsva 
seldom been able, indeed, to uso it effectIvely for Ms own pnriWMe. If 
such a geolo^st could be found as is indicated in Mr* Geikio^s letter. 
Olio who* making goology bis starting-point, w'as prepared to make 
iiionrsione into all the other fields of rosoarcb, and coHordinate the rcsnlta 
from the geographical atandpoint, ptobablj no better beginning could 
be made. If, liowever, be confined biiuself solely to wbat is usually 
known ss physical geography, the lesnlt would bo as iniaatiafactory as. 
ill thcEtigliali pubHo schools. One of tbo moat comprehensive dofimtionB 
of geography I have seen is that contained in the official * luatructionon 
fur don irnterricht an dor Gymnasium in Ostorreicb,' a large volume, 
in which forty pages are devoted to directions for geographioal instruc¬ 
tion. “ Geography." we are told, “ Btndiai the earth as a whole and the 
things on its snrfiico es such, in their arrangement on that snriace, and 
in their rolations to it and to each other." This, it seems to me, shows 
that to anchor ono’s self to any ono depqirtinent of science would make 
anything like thorongb progress in goography impossible. It is rightly 
etiougli contondtHl, as is dono li^' Mr. Contts Trotter and Mr. G. H* 
Durwiii (Appendix F**), that many of the data of geography ore found 
attached to various sciences; but as a tuattcr of fact unle^ ocHirdinated 
orrmud the geographical standpoint, their geographical bearings are 
entirely lost sight of. It might as well bo coutendM that as nearly all 
tlio data of meteorology* are fiimished by chemistry' aud physics, there is 
Mo uewl for any apeoial deportment of K-aoarch to deal with the 
atniosphero and atmospheric phenomena. WT^iat would geology itself 
without the aid it derives from physics, chemistry, astronoiBj* 
Koologv’, and botany*? flow iho definition I have given above may 
bo worked out is well illufitratied in the extracts {Appendix M) from 
rrofesBor Kichthofen's ^Address on the Field and Methods of Geo¬ 
graphy,^ and in the ptogrammcs of several German professora of tbo 
subject to bo found in the Appendix, aa also m tbo paper by Mr. F* 
Galton in tbo Cambridge Fssays At tho samo time it mu.st 

be admitted, that some German gcogrnphera seem to claim fiir too 
itiucb for their subject, and some cloar-headud Englishman is wanted 
to do for geography' what Lyell did for geology. ThU subject is 
referred to further in connection with Iho Gorman oonception of 
Geography, p- 470. Ju^t before going to press 1 have received an 
iuteresting conimuiiicalion from Dr. .fames Bryce, on the subject 
of this section, which will bo found in Appendix Z, 

G^&jrnphif in the FttUic Si'rnV<#.““^VLth JCgard to the comparative 
position of geography in the examinations for our public sorvicca, I find 
that it boa a place in moat of them- For the lower dopartments of 
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those senrioesy end for the preliminsiy examination* of some of the 
higher departments, it is oom|mlsory, the papers set being of the most 
olenientarj character, oven for cadetships in the Rojal Navy. For tho 
“Further Examinations” for the Military Service, papers on geography 
of a more advanced kind are set as optional subjects. For admission to 
.Sandhurst, for example, physical geography and geology, as one subject, 
is on a jiar with Greek, higher mathematics, English history, and experi¬ 
mental science, the marks attainable for each being 2,000, as comi>arcd 
with 3,000 for Latin, mathematics, French, and Gorman. A com- 
jiaratively small percentage of candidates seem to take this subject, ns 
■.tnall M that for the experimental sciences, and smaller than that for 
German. I give a specimen of tho Farther Examination paper, set for 
entrance into Sandlmrst, in the Appendix (H). In any European 
country of importance, except England, tho papers set would bo con- 
sidQri<<l extremely elementary, and yet, except in tho case of the very 
few schools which liavo a special army clans, it is nlmost certain that 
tho ordinary oonrse of instruction in any of onr great public schools 
would not qualify a candidate to pass the examinations; tho nsult is 
that the subject is left to crammers. 

1 find that in none of tho schoola for 4hc edneation of our militaty* and 
imval oflksem does geography find a place of any importance, exhibiting 
a marked contrast in this respect to most of tho corresponding institutes 
on the Continent. With referenoe to II.M. ship Britanmia, fur instance, 
1 hare the following statement:— 

“ It k felt that. If aurthing can be left to be acquired in the fotme, geography 
ran be an left to naral offioera; their training and career natunlly leading them t<» 
acquire geographical knovrlodge in the best possible way by risitlng' foreign parta. 
In tbe early (sul of tlie courw here, the cadets read and are initructed in a small 
Manual of Phyaical Qeogra{ihy written by one of the naral instnicton. They hare 
lectures on this twice a week, and are examined In it at the end of their first term. 
I enclose a copy of an Examinatiun Paper that you may see the idmple character of 
tbe teaching. (Bee Appendix I.) There is an EngUah class of an hour once a week, 
and a* hiatocicml subjects are read, the teadwr naturally refers to geogra|diical 
knowledge, but beyond these two forms the teaching of geography may be said to 
be relegated to the experience of after-life.' 

In the Royal Naval College Greenwich, tho only geography taught 
is such physical geography as may be incidental to tho snbjcct of 
Winds and Currents. 

From tho Military History Notes sent mo by Major Pratt of tho Royal 
Military Academy, it would seem that in connection with such history, 
a good deal of special physical geography is introduced. Major Pratt 
writes os follows:— 

** .Vt the ctsntneiicemrnt of my lactam oo any campaign, I usually describe tbe 
esnend aspect of the country, chiefly with referenoe to tho high and low lands, the 
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waterehnk, rlv«s, Toods, tmtin istwm. Tlic vf & thcutTfl oF wir hta 

icp be itudicd to a uatuAn extwl in tffdw b? HDjcrttind uiliCinty opentions but It is 
only' p«iFdblfr to touch iUgbtly on It lu thq eaung of ttiUiCAty' ki^tory- itt the Atadcmy 
cm occiHint of the iliiScitllf to supplyltig riilcti wElIt iuitahle mnpa* itain wkick 
ikuw aecimitdy tho physicat fefttnn.* wklcli nro of importiincv in milltarj' ujicratiimw 
nnfAr tw oxpunjdve to Iw iHsued ludiviibiAlly to cailoLA, and ikert are do ineotui. 
av-juInLile of a cLwis luiTlng an»M to m few itopim, 1 Artvo to giTO a geurf!.! 
knowledge of the feotuitai uf the coontiy or partieiilar lAUltr-fietil by referring la the 
few lar^ ekelcton diagTAUiB I pciuceB. Tlio ^me a) totted to tko pludy of taUliarj 
history At tho Academy iv besidaft Lhii Uttle, ami I am thereforo only ahlo lo touch 
slightly on the geogropblcal HKjiect of the rindy^** 


Tbo place given to the sribject iti tbe KnogmAkDclemiu of Berlin, and 
tbo tforuto of tbo itnportauce to ofEpors of a thorongh knovrled^ of 
geography in its wriiloat aenec, will bo soon from tho ** InatnictiDn ” in 
tho Appondix {G) already refeircd to. 

In the French Suprior School of War,, oorrtspnditig to our Staff 
C^oUogo, as ’sycll (u> at St. Cyr, geography ia the moat imprtant snbjeot 
of education, ue will Im soon later on* In onr Staff Oolloge, frontior 
geography nnd auUtnry aun^eying are meat offoctively taught Biit 
there is no gnotanteo that our miUtaty and naval officers entor on their 
career with more than tbo moot eloraontary knowledge of getiond 
geography. 

Sir t'barlES (tlu>n Alujor) Wilsont ItH. (Iri^wntteution in hui Addnaw, 
as President of Section E at the Dublin Meeting of tlio liritjjih Asao- 
eiation, to tho vast imprtnnco of a knowledge of geography to wilihtry 
men. ** SiilKejent iuiprtance,’’ ho btatml, i« not attached to a know¬ 
ledge of gwsgfupby in military acionocs." ITo then goes on to pint out 
bow greatly a knowledge of the phyaical geography of anj' thentro of 
WOT niav influence n ctunpaign. Queen Eliaibetli^H iiiiuistcr wvu* right 
when be said that 'know'ledgo is iHJWcrf and a ktiowlodgc of tho 
phyaicat fi'jiturea of a countrj% comhmed with a just appneeialion of 
their ii]flueiieo on mtUtary oporntions, i« a very great iwwor in war, 
A ooinmandcr entering upon a campaigu without euch knowledge may 
be likenwl t» a tmui groping in tho dark ; with it ho infly act with a 
bolduGos and d«iHiun that will often ensure sijcwtaa. It wa« this class 
of knowledge, possessed in the highca-t degree by all gwat Ooimnanderst 
that enabled JoiniuL to foretell tho coUision of the Freueb and Pnibskii 
onoica at Jen* in 1S07, and in later years ertaldcd a Prujwiau officer, 
when told that MacMohon had inarched northwards from Chalons, to 
jioint Tinerringly to Sedan ns tho plnco where tho deriHivc 1 tattle would 
bo fought. Chief Just ICO Duly, in his address lo the American Geui- 
grapbi^ Sotietyi draws attention to tlio Francc-Gcruiau War as "a war 
fought OH much by mape os by woaptms,* and attributes the result 
to ‘skilful military' movenients, performed by on anny thoroughly 
aenuainted with all the geographioil features of the country over whicJi 
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it ivajj niovtinlaotl* he ^It t ns that if thif fslo of a nalksit 

umy Ooi>eiiil niton a battle, a lattlo war tlopend on a koOT^'ledg^ of 
pioji^pbj^^ As, tboOt all militnry oporations must be baEied on a 
knowledge of the country in whlcb they are to t>e camcfl on, it ehoidd 
never be forgotten thd every country contiguous to our nwo (and the 
<n*aii brings us into contact with alinoet ever^" country in tbo world) 
may ixs a jxjBsiblo t heatre of wiir.*” 


The S^-u'iftx ttud Art Dvjr^irtmfut .—It ehonld be stated iJiat the South 
Keusiogtou S^donco and Art DepEirtnaeiit esamiue in l^ysiogmphy in 
three Btages,—olemeutaiy, advanced, and honours,—and this bae, no 
doubt, done much to advance atiiong the cbisisoe roaduHl by these 
oxaminutious really scioutiEc, physical, and aslronomicul geography. 
In the total number of candidates for the ScionDe and Art 

Examinatian was 54,0&3, and of tUeso 0075 took physiography as ono 
subject. The getLeml rcsnUi« of the exatninalion for that year will be 
seen from the extract from the Ileport of the examiners. Professor Judd 
and Mr, Borman Lockycr, in the iLpitondli (I*)- 

Coiirhunm a» fa frrret Untnin^ —Except, theo, in oiir oleinentaiy 
schools, in the high schoole for girls and in isolated middle-doss schoola. 
Pi ofeeaor Moseley’s statement still holds good, geography in thin country 
is almost entirely neglected as a subject of education. An cdiieatlonal 
authority I in writing to me, puts the aituatioii very teiseUv ihus:^ 

“(1) In Universities it ]» nil. (£) In I'clillc Schools vm- nearly nil, as the 
!?ocict}’’s emniiiHititias for their medals have pTovffh And wlicn It ia attempted, 
it b givea to the Incompetciil ma«let, aud he hna a wretched set of luspit. 
(■It) It ii rcquiml for the PiibUe Serricei, aitd Caught, I do not know how, by 
dmmnicn. (4) The only plueetf xvhere gcogniiiliy w jcj’stcroatically taught in 
England, are the 'J'ramlng I'otlcgos, male arid female, end the iJatiorifti Itoard 
ScIhx)]*; with now, and of ila? lait feiv yfcirs^ some few goed High and Sllddlo- 
Clias School®*^ 

Even with the tiino now allotted lo it La our higher grade scIiooIb, 
much nicio could Ijc tnado of the subject if the teachers themselves 
had any real know ledge of it, bad some tminiog in tho beat mothods 
of teaching it, and workijd on a common progrumme intelligently con¬ 
structed ao aa to cover the whole field ^"atematieallj, and bad at their 
diapotud such text-books, maps, and other appamtua aa arc aliuoat 
universal on the Centincut. 


THE CONTINENT. 

{■enr^rnf PftHrfifrM.—Turiiiog to tbo Contineni, n different Gcnditlou 
of things presents itself,-—at least in these c:unlrie?, conceming 
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whioh I have frbtamcKl itiroToiAtton — Bclginm^ llolknJ, Oeraidiny, 
AnstTia, Italy, Switzijrlaftib Finrioo, SwiMlaa^ iiutl Xorway^aml: avan S[>jiiri. 
In all tbciW oonntries oilucatiort of all grades is inoro or Icsa under the 
direction of tho Stoto- For tLe different classes of sctools, tbe State 
prescribes tho ehnnieter of tho education to ho given^ tlio snbjoclM 
to bo taught, and tho general program mo for each subject. In all 
thcflo ofScial regnlationg googmpbj' has a distinct place. The field 
to be covered is prescribed, tbo ami being that the pnpLl ahnll havti 
a complete course of geography, the field varying in extent vrith 
tho grade of tho sebooi. In ibo higher grade schools, Gymnnaia 
and Jloalfichiilon in Gormany, Tjyet-ea in France, Atheneca in ^Igium, 
sclioebc wliich may be held to correspond with bur great public seboois, 
geography must bo taught for, on an avenigo, two 1 tours a week in 
tho lower, uud from ono to tw'o in tho higher school, up to at least 
the second high^t class. As the curricnlnm in these sohools lasts 
hrom six. to nine years, and as the programme is carefully devised so as 
to include all sections of Geography, genoml and special, uiathcninticnl, 
physical and political, and to embrace all the parts of the earth, there is 
Btune iMKurit^' that a pupil who works fairly, will come out of tho school 
with a knowledge of geography at least equol to that set in tho Further 
Examination for Candidates for Sandliurst, if he is not indeed up to the 
standard deiuandeil for the Society’s medub. What that standard is in 
laany countries may he scon in the programmes given in the Appendix, 
and ruferred to after. Of conree in some of theuo Echools, esjiecislly of 
the Gymnssiuiu close, languages still hold tho most prominent place, niid 
next to there, matheiiiuticti y but not even thq meet zealous advocate 
of getigrapby would seek to place the subject in ft )>Dei(io[L of equality as 
to time untb such stibjects in thei higher schoob fir general education. 
It hns the same treatment as history, os natural scienco. as phj'sics 
Hud chemistry'; indeed, these latter arc taught only in tho highest classes 
in Germany, 

There is, then, the first striking fact with regattl tothe sabject on the 
Continent that it b officially recognised by tho States as of equal value 
with the subjects rofemal to, ftnd is pin^ribed as compiilsoTy in oveiy 
ebss of school, and throughout nearly tho whole eurricnlum of tlio 
highest schools. Kot physical geography alone is thua dealt with; there 
19 no ECjmTutioii of the subject into its parts os in Euglond; tho stibjccE 
is tivatod as one insoparahle whole, all the parts of which dovetail into 
each other. 


Gefemxxv. 

(tmtml Pus/b'em.-^Gennany may bo bkon as the model which 
all the other Continental countries ore following, as far us their 
s|ieciftl circnroslancea will permit. Gennan geographcTS toll iis 
that geographical edmation is by no means wltat it ahonld be in 
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GcTiuttny, imd tbc worst tint can Bail of it will bo fofliid in 
the sarics of instructire papers by rrofefiBor H, Wsgnor in tbc 
■ GecsrapbiBcbes JaUrbncliJ Of tho twenty-one UnivcTBitieB^ 

Iio tells us, tUoro aro stiU nine without dosses of googrftpliy, whilo ill the 
Uigber Hchools tbeteacbens of googTaj hy aro bLILI far from liolnginstmctal 
and toated up to the standard of other icachorBS oycu in Pmsaia 
geography ia still somotunca yoked with hislory. One lesson n week in 
geogr^ipky in Tort in in altogether too Htlle. This sintidy isbowB the high 
atandaixl of Gorman goograpliers—a standard which, so far (W otiucation 
is ooucernetk wo are not wilhinMght of. ifearly all of the existing twolvo 
profcaaoTshipfl of geography in Gomumy have l)eea founded during the last 
t ivelvQ yeara. Already they haTC liad the most markenl iDfinenoOj not only 
on tko improTcnient of gcogTaphical education in schools, but in opening 
up a field of reaearch pttfv^idusly untouched by any department of scbuce. 

As might bo expected, there are didorcucea in the dilTerent provitices 
of Getruany* In some caaea geography and history nro prescribed for cm 
one bauis of time, while in others they are <]uito separate, and each 
allotted its Eepamto tiiiie» Tbo tendency oveiywhere i* to soparato the 
two subjects, IIml in a cirenTar from the Minister of Public Instmctiou, 
dated March 31, 1832, diTvetors of the higher schools are enjoined to 
avoid, us fur us pti!^ihle, leaving geography und history to the hands of 
I he (same teacher. Naturally German geogTapIicrs w'ould insist on 
liaviiig geography taught hy masters exclusively devoted to tlio subject; 
but this is not necessary. So long as the master has hod a special training 
for the purpose there is no why ho should not coiubme ^eogrtipby 

either with a Hcicuce or a. laaguagc. In Eomo schools in Germany, and 
more soi, I believo in France, Iloihmd, and Belgium, tcofdiers or 
*'■ profesriors ” jijn found who devote thomficlvea entirely to geography. 
They may teach the wholoof the gt'ographyin one school, or be attached 
to inoro than uuo institution* 

Dr. LchnianD, of llslle i^uow Ihofcssor of Geography at MUiiister]|, 
is regurdcsd in Gnmiony as one of BiO first atithorftles on geo- 
graphical edtication, and his standanl is naturally very' high. Ho 
told me he was not satisfied with the poaition of the subject iu 
Germany. While well taught in some bdiools, on thts whole it in 
iiCLfiystcniatic and uuintelLigent* lie is of ojiiulon that in Gcrniaiiy its 
importance as a subject of education is not yet Hufiiciontly recognised. 
Many of the teachers aro conipamtirely untramad, and have no fiiwcial 
knowledgr!' of the subject. The c'stabllshmciit of Chsira in the 
UnlverMitic*, he admita, has helped greatly to improve matters, but at 
present there is much to be desired Ixjth iu the teachers, in tba methods 
employed, snd in the Lehrttiiitel. In cdcmsntaTy schoola and Bilrger* 
Kjbttlcn, the subject is mere methodically and intelligontly taught than 
m higher schools, because the teachers luivo Ijioea properly trained at 
noTtual ocHools. There is still mnch needed to bo done to iinprove maps. 
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K. K-iQp&rt's maps of Eiurop^eflii ooiintires aid tbd bast we havop but 
dvcu tlicBo could be improTed Upon. They are on tog Riuall & scale; 
tbt^y have too mauy nemos and too many rivorn for school mops, Tho 
be*t pUti» Dr* Leh m an n thinks^ would bo to get the tnapa of each 
country publlabod m iho country itself; uid I may say that m moin’ 
thnn one superior school in GormaiLy (and in all tho UmvcTsities 1 
visited), 1 found this plan carried out to a greater or less extent. 

This is Dr. Lehmann's opinion ; hnt then he h^v* nothing to compare 
Germany with but bis own ideal. To an EnglUhnmn, familiar with tho 
practice, tlio methods and the apparatus of tho b-ubjeot in English 
Bchuola, Germany mnet seem very far abesd^ There €»□ be no donbi 
that after the Univeniitics have been a few more years st work, the 
practice iu Germany will be still further improved. 

The ideal aimed at, and, indeed, being rapidly earried cut, is to have 
oeo continuous course of geographical instruction from tho youngest 
school-year up to tlie Gniversitj, The clomentaiy stage is mot with 
in practically all primary ecliools in Germany, and in the preparatory 
classes of the higher schools ; and this stage is rapidly Bnding its way 
Into the correapouding schools of most other Centinontal countries, 

HrlmatJthiwk *—This elementary stage Is what is known in Geroiany as 
ITfrlniatfkasdeiOOinbiiiad with or preceded by jliurAuaunj^IeAretiiC., teaching 
by actual obserratiou. And it is an intorcsting fact that Rousseau In his 
*' Emile' enjoins geographical mstructiou to start with tho pupil's home. 
’What text books exist for this stage arc meant only for the teacher, the 
pupils obtamiug their notions by actnal observation or pmctico. Quo of 
tho most noteworthj' lei»ans of this kind 1 witneaied in tho model school 
of Brnssels, iu the three youngest classoe of the schooL In the firat stage, 
which ocxmpies a year, the aim Is to give' the children a moeteiy of the 
cardinal pointu, tho course of tho sun in the hea vens, and similar Clemen^ 
tary notiDns. Tho boys are made to^traoo with chalk tho leading pomts of 
tho compass on tho floor, march in various directloiu, give the relative 
jrositions of objects m the room, point with their finger tho conrso of tho 
sun in the sky in summer and winter, and so on. In the next stage, a 
map of tho city and the surrounding dlstriat is used, aud tho knowledge 
obtained in the previous class applied to this. Then follows a globe, the 
pupils in the meantime acquiring a fair knowledge of tho elementary 
geography of their province and even of their country, Iu a Bkrger- 
schule in Leipzig, I was present at another Iccson in IfrimaUkuTid^ The 
map Was a large coloured plan of the town and neighhonrhood, every 
pupil having a oori^^ionding map before him. First their knowledge of 
rhe points of the compass was tested practically; the direofcicms of the 
principal streets; the prlncijialbnildinge and their poaitlonswjth reference 
to squares, streota and other buildings ; names of the leading streots, 
bnlldiugs, squares, pramenades, and, their relative positions. Each subnrb 
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was treateil in the same way, Tlie boys were then sent to the map to point 
in reply to the teacher’s questions; and they were mails to put questions 
to each ether, A boy was m-ked whore ho litodi he would give the 
siihnrb and btreot, lie had then to tell tlio streets lie travcrsoil in 
going home j the monumeo tST chnrcheB. jtarke, Ac.i, ho paesodi. ho 

had to point out on the map hie route to and from school, eainiiig 
the directions he took. Then the boys were eraminod on their atluses 
in the same wa}' on tho laige map. In all caBoei the beys were intousvly 
interested. Tho method of .BWmohdaude prowcfTs from tho town or 
imiuoiliato uoighhonrhood to the district, then to the proviuco, and bo 
outwards to Germany, Europe, and the other i>art 0 of the world, in five 
c hisses. 

In tho fifth class of the same EUrgcrsohnle, for example, 1 w‘aa prtseiLt 
at a lesson on the JMimifMtnmle of i^axony. Tlie lK>ys have a vety^ siimll 
text-book — ''IIugo’‘8 Ileituatekiande von Sachsen,' along with a good 
large map of the province. There was a goml pb3'sical map, without 
names, on tho wjill abng with a large map of Genuaa 3 ^ A boy would 
read n sentenco from the iKJok, relating it might be to the nature of the 
surface, tho rivora, the mineral products, Horcou the teacher, partly liy 
questioning tho bojm as to their owm knowledge, and partly by giving 
them iuformatian, expanded the mibjact oonBidenibly. Thus in relation 
to metals and luinenile —iron, coal, lead, tin, khc.—much useful informa¬ 
tion was brought out as to their nature, usee, places whore foniicl, 
methods of mining, working, and su on. Simcimcns of varlons 
sul«tnnces wliiob had boon collected hj’ the boj^s themselvc*, weru 
shown to the class^. Xtoys wore sent to tho scuttle to bring a piece of 
cool, point out an)’ iron, brass, nke^ to the room. The boys were aho 
made to elicit from the simll icnips before them whatevor information 
they could be made bo yield. 

The information thus convej'od is of the moat varied kind; not 
merely as to topography, but tho products, itidustries, manufactures, 
hieturical usi^ciciations, ike., of the region, while the pnpils aro trained to 
observe and think for themselves;. In Gorman)', Switssrlapd, and, to 
some extent, in tho ether countries I vmted. there are many apeciul 
limps published for Ucimatsknndo, and nmny text-books for tho ot» 
of the teachers. It is a most efieotlve method of improssing upon iho 
pupU a real aud lasting idea of tho elomeula of geography and carto¬ 
graphy; and when, as in many districts, reliefs and pictures arc ntiliHud, 
it is evident tliat under good teachers iho pupil will proceed to ti higher 
stage with a very real notion of what a map is meant to represent, and 
prepared to begin tho Kerioim study of more advanced gcograpliy. This 
system is finding its way into English Ftonrd S^ehools, many of which 
OTO provided with, large-scale Ordnauoo Survey maps of the school 
district. In many Qertanu Hcolschulcn there is an eledictitaty" or 
preparatory school in which ITciinatskundo finds a place. ItotU in the 
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Brui?selti school nnd the liCiiniiE Kcliooh tlicio n large stock, not 
only of mulls (prohcLbly 100 in Leips-Jg), but of excellent geographioil 
pic lures, such a» thoso found m the Exhibition, globeu, tellnrja, 
mineral Dgical, and botanical specitnons, an d other aid® to make the Icsa ms 
a® njal and at tractive and iiistmctivo as posaiblo. 

An essential jiart of EciiAateluniU, as planned by Dr. Finger, who 
may be xngarded on it® inventor, and with whom i bad ftii intorestlng 
- interview at Frankfort, is tlio taking of tbo pupils on esettreions to t\m 
districts around tbq school, and, if praotioJible during holidays, on sonic- 
w-hat distant toara. With their mflpii in their hand® they identiry the 
leading feature®, become jicrsoiially aecptiaintcd ndth rivers, mining 

districts, and minoTalB manufactoii'ics. This plan of making cxeursiiniH, 
j^omctinies to a considemblo distaneo, and lasting for daji'S, i® carriwl uut 
in (Germany and France, and oven in Spain, (Seo Apixmdix Y,J At 
tbe came time, both in the school neighbourhood and olucwhere, oppor- 
tnnity i® taken of pmotically illnatrating the oleincntury facta and 
principles of goograpbicnl knowledge, and of making Buoh ob®wrvntions 
and eiperimentw in eonneotion tliercwith a® will bo i:iMdeTtitoo<3 w Ltliont 
diHicnlty. A very satisfaetoiy account of (ho matter wHll l>u found in 
tho ^ Prucoeding®* of tho Itfiynl (Jeogtaphical SoCiuty for Kovdtnbcr, 1&S4, 
p. tI74, in tbo poper by 3Tr, Kavonstcin read at tbe Montrerd meeting of 
tho BritiBh Association. One of tbo beat exposition® of the method is 
given in tho " Instruction® " for education in Auatrian Ciyninaain, nnd 
this will bo found in tbo Appendix (K), 

Jffrp'rrftdinj.—One of the moat dillicnlt lask® to accomplisli in teaching 
geography is to get tho pupil® to realise wJiat a map means, and to read 
it. It ia no ea«j' matter even for adults to realise to tliemHolveM the 
conditiens which oertain marking® on a tint aurfaev indicate* 1 therefore 
find that much time i® a® a rule sicnt in (jcrman ecbool®, in tho elementary 
stage®, in endenvouring to accortipliah thi® desirable end,—no end kept 
constant ly in view throughout the aiothod of One of thv 

moflt suceotaful geographical tcacheis in Germany, l)r, Lebnionn, Into i»f 
tho RealgymnaBinm in tho Fran kscho Stiflnngcn of Halle, nowof ^Iilnstvt* 
devotes a largo port of tho first throe yeurs of hi® courac to this pur|Ht5»Lv 
He constantly eionciBefl hi® pupila during that time in prcciBe map- 
drawing after himself on tlio black-boaTid or from the Zoichen-Ai las; 
makoa iliom thoroughly understand tho significance of all tho Bymhol® 
nseil to represent graphical foaturcs ; trains them carefnlly in tbo u®0 of 
contour lineg and graduated mountain abuding, ®calefl, and bo on* Of course 
ail thift is poBsible only in a country in wbich school map® and atlaBc::, aro 
executed with aeientifie precision, which is rarely tho caec in England. 
After his three ycam^ traiuing. Dr. Li-hmann does not troublo his piijiiL® 
more witli juap-dmwing, nnlcES for special pnrptMseu; the end to be 
attained by tho practice has in his estimation been served. At hi® request 
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I solccted four from one of his classes^ wliicli was having 

a K<j=t)Oti ia tho geography of Aostraksm. Two of tliem sat boaido mo 
and drew from monioty on hknk sheets a map of Austnlm; putting 
in the Imes of latitude and longltmlD witli prccisiDii, imd all tho features 
of the oontmoDt Trith mteliigCii.oo and eorroctnefis. The other two 
wtnt to tho hlojck-boiuidt and copied to a iicale at least fonr timoa the 
tlio map of Aoutrolia m their atlaa^ filling ia tho pbj'sicnl features 
witli coloored chalk, carefully graduating tlio mountain shading, and 
otherwise showing that they had an intelligent cQncopttlon of what & 
map is. Dr, I,ehmnnn also makes nso of email relief maps by putting 
them in a glass cneo fixer! in the wall near the door in such a position 
that any one may cranuno them after tho lesson. This case bo uses 
also for other objects bearing on his lessons. He insists that the corto^ 
graphical symbols bo as perfectly and completely learned oe tho 
letters of the alphaMt by a child learning to read, Tho pupLltf aru 
cQconragod to elicit all the mfemiation. which tho map io intended to 
convey, supplemented by the toit-hook and tho Infomiation conveyed 
by tho teschor- Tho text-book, Kirehhoff^s, is nsod mainly as a guide, 
and this I found to be the ease in most German schools. 

While on tho subject of map-roading, I may say that throughout 
Germany tho use i)f sand to build up the featuros of a dIstTict Is greatly 
ia Togtio; but after a much mom precise method thou I have oeen in 
the oebools in which I found the method in noo in this ccuntry. In 
iho first lleolschule of Leipzig for example, the stalF map of the district 
is used, and the pupils made to huUd Up A EAmc mlief with careful 
regard to tho contour lines. Another method of touching the sigidfi- 
canoo of cartographic symbohi I found, in a acoondary Bchool in ^firich, 
in a olans the pupils of which were about twelve ycara of ago. Taldug 
tho carefully-drawn maps for the pnrposo iu the beginning of 
Wettstuib's fine school atlas, tho pupils are made to out out pieces of 
cardltoard for the dilTeront levels, and so build up a relief, which enables 
them to realise what the eymholB Bdgnify* As the contour lines are 
ccmbluod with oaieftill}^ graduated mountain-shading, the pupUB thus 
come to learn the signifiqauco of tho customoiy^ map-symbok Spoolmens 
of these reliefs wiU be found in tho Exhibition. There ia no doubt that 
the judicious uso of good lellefs along with corresponding maps, ia a 
very offootivD method of teaching tbo pupil to interpret maps, Tho 
method used at the Austrian Cadot-schooli above roforred tc, is an 
admirable one. On a table is a relief of a particular region, limited 
enough to avoid oxaggeration of altitudes; and above this ero oome- 
hponding maps on various scales* and with various methods of ropre- 
sentiug altitudes. 

In my opinion it is mischievous, unless for exceptional purposes, 
to make Qso of maps in schpobi, either wall-maps or atlasoe, which 
differ greatly in their cattographiu mcthcdif from those in ordinary use. 
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For examnlo, tUa tmo of lilack liuea for moimtaiu Hyslotufl is “ot 
tk'flirablo i pupib aocnatomctl to tko ojecluiiiTfl tme of Buch luaps will, 
when they Icava sobool, bavo to forgot nairly all tko cartography 
they ha^o leamod, in order to teaob tbemsolvcB to roj*d the in 

oonmioD use* Such mothoda aio rarely met with on tho Continent. 
I’Jjo aim in Germany, at lonst, among good achool cartogmpborB, witJi 
tho approval of tlie boat goographont, is to ppjduoo acenmtely and 
clearly-dmiiVTi mop^ on the haaia of tho most effective cartogTsphic 
mothoda. * 

GfQ!p-tii>ktj m the Ei^jher <7(?riiMin Sckoolt.—^yha.t ia actually taught in 
tho liJgher schools of Germany, the Gymnasia and kealBchnlen, under 
tho noiue of geogmphjt progiaitmae of the 

lieiilschnlD of the Flint Order, at Leipzig. This may be taken as 
fairly repreaentativo (lormati superior school ji for although hmeony may 
be better off in the matter of geography than Pmsaia, that seems mairdy 
duo to the fact that in the former thora are more specially trained geo¬ 
graphical teachers than in tho latter i and tho separation between 
geography and liiatorj- is mom distinct* The following programmo is 
that which was actually ottrlcd out in tho school year 1802-3. In 
Gormany the lowest class is aeita, the highest prima 

Sc^a, _Two bourjs per week. Fundamental pobitions of mathomatical 

geography and tho loading priuciples of physical geography. General 
view of the dlviflion of land and water on tho surfuco of the earth, 
UeogTaph 3 ' of Saxony. Exercises in rootling and dravriug maps. 

Two honra per week. Further iuHtruction in tho fnnda- 
meotal uouooptionB of geographj'* Gononil description of EuropOi 
cspecialLy of Gcnnany. ExoronscB in map drawing. 

Quarto .'—Two hours per week, lieviaiou of tho leading pnaciplcs 
of physical and mathomaticad geography* Extra European. Continents. 
Mup drawing. 

Jrriin.—Two hours per week* Gormnny, physica] and pclitieal. 
Map dniwiijg. 

Fa/rr-jSrtuwdflr.—Two hours per week. Geography of foreign Eurc- 
pOAU countries and their coloniaa. 

Otcr-Jjc'ituNffs,—Two honra per week. Extra-Europeun eontineata, 
with special rofercdco to their phj'Sicad conditions. 

17w/t*r-JVi'nin*—Two hours per week. Roviaioa of the whole field of 
geography. Astronomical geography; continuous obaervation of tho 
npljftrent t!Onre» of tho sua by means of a gnomon. Obaervatiens of 
stars. True and mean solar tirao and stellar time ; the odiptic. 

OIwr-PriiMn.—Two hours per week. KeTiBion of the whole field of 
geography. Astrononiicul goographj'* Proofs of the globular form of 
tho earth, of its cotation, of iti! rovolntion round the sun, tho orbits of 
tho planets. 
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As this conrso extends over nine years; ax geography has a real 
place in the leaving-eertificate of all German schools, and is thcrofore 
obligatory; and as the field gono over and the methods in use in 
most German schools are the same, there is a guarantee that a pupil, 
even if he change his school, shall leave it with a full and sound 
knowledge of elemontar}' geography in all its sections and divisions. At 
certain schools in England if a boy goes through the entire curriculum, 
ho may come out with such a knowledge; in very few of the great 
public schools is it likely. Such a cotirso would lead up to no 
examination, and would therefore bo regarded as a waste of time. * 

The apparatus in use at this school, and which is under the care of 
Dr. Gobto, one of the ablest and most intelligent teachers of geography 
in Germany, I have given a list of in the appendix. And to »how 
that it is nothing unusual I have also given the list of geographical 
apparatus in nse at the Wohler Boalschnlo of Frankfurt-on-tho-Maiu, 
under Dr. Kortigam (Appendix L). 

Either at the prcjiaratory school or elsewhere the pnpils will have 
been ronnded in Anscbanungslohre and Ileimatskundo before beginning 
the above coarse. I found in one or two schools tliat Heimatskunde was 
not begun till the thinl form at the Vorschnle, formally at least; for in 
Germany I found much complaint among teachers as to ovorpressnro 
and overcrowding of the programme in the higher schools. 

The above programme is simply the official programino prescribed 
for geography by the Education Department, given in a little more detail; 
and it is essentially that of all Kcalschnlcn and Gymnasia in Germany. 
In the latter, which are classical schools, it is a^lmitted that geography 
is apt to bo snnbbod in the last two years of the conrse; and it seemed 
to me that the apparatus in the Gymnasia I visited was neither so 
plentiful nor so good as in tho lloalschnlen. 

As to method, it strikes me tliat teaching generally is a mnch more 
lively and active operation on the Continent than in England. So far 
as geography is ooncemod, tho teacher counts for a great deal, and tho 
text-book is proportionately of less importance than in England. 1 saw 
very little of mere lesson* hearing on tho Continent. The text-book, as I 
have said already, is really what its name implies. A very moderate 
portion is taken as tho text of a lesson, or a sentenoe or tw*o is read out 
in tho class; this is expanded by tho teacher from information obtained 
by him from works published expressly for the nse of teachers. He is 
constantly encouraging tho pupils to think for themselves, constantly 
endeavouring to draw out from them wliat they themselves know, or whnt 
they may be able to read in the ma{>8, pictures, diagrams, ethnological 
pictures, reliefs, and specimens before them. Every teacher whom I 
saw at work had a supply of coloured chalk beside him, and made constant 
and effective use of tho black-board, tho slate maps, or slate globe. In 
this way it will bo seen very excellent use can be made of the two hours 
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a ’weolt allutted to the fitibjoct for eight years or so. Of coursOi with the 
beat Gemian teachers, there is no attempt to crowtl the lessons with 
miDiite detaiifl, no long lists of nainoe or tables of statistica, popnlations 
of oitlefl^ length of rivera, heights of mountains down to Iho final unit. 
■Wliilo thete is certainly a fair amount of memory^ work, only loading 
features, facts, and principles are insisted on. 

Exaiuplim of Letsm^ in —Porha]ie a few of the notes which 

I took cf llio lesaoiiB nt which I was present, may bo of oervico in 
showing the general mothcHl of t^nshing in ticrcuEm schodls. 

At Halle 1 wns prosent at a leriuoa on Anstralia in the Quarta class of 
the JicalgyinnasiunF, given hy a candidate for the degree of Frtmifjl'cjt 
jjfwcndf in giKigraphy. It may bo regarded as t_vpical of the method 
generally followed in Buch flehools, Bamherg's wall-nuip of Australasia 
was used. The toaohar himself rapidly draw a large itcale map of Aua* 
tralia oij a shoot of jiaper on the ivall; ho made one or tw^o mistakeu in 
the oiitUnoof the coaiit, wliich he asked hie hoys to point outj uovcral 
did so correctly. The pupils wore questioned ns to the uundier of conti* 
uents find oceans; tlicir compamtive sisteStW-hieh were illustraieil by a sheet 
of pandlclograuui. Australia was cemparod as to its promineut features 
with other coutments.; vvith]lnssifl,GerraBTiy, England; peculiarities of 
coast, gulfs, buys, islands, reefs; n-giona around Australia; general cou- 
dgunitioo of the hind ; mountain eystom--j, tahlo*land of interior. A boy 
was set to draw on black-boaid a section across tho continent from cast 
to west, giving geiioral heights of table-land and of coast rangoo^ 
BIvors—their sourecs, courses, fall, general ebarncteristics, navigability 
tTvated. Then came the prevailing winds, and the churactoriatieK of 
the regions from w'hich they coino; their effects on tho climate, hrat„ 
on tho east ciuist, second, on the iatorior; mountains; gonqral featuras 
of climate and results on vegetation, Ircaves of Eucalyptus Trvere 
shown as illustrative of the pectiliar vegetation of Atisiralia, 

A life-hized picture of the head of an Australian native was shown, 
Tho boys were examined as to w hat they learned from the picture, and 
much intcUigenco was shown hy them in reading it. Australians 
compared with other races, their hair, nose (illustrated by diagram on 
black-board), habits, dtt'cllings, food, weapons, Ac. Boomeranga and 
were exhibitetl. 

The division of Australia among the various ColonIwj was next gone 
into; the situation and sire of the chief towns as oomiKitcd wdth Halle 
*nd Dresden, illuHtmtcd diagrammatic^y. Diagrams, w'ilh vari-coloured 
chalks, were, indeed, much used, throughout. In referring to the tele^ 
graphic connections O'f Australia, specimens of deep-fioa cable were shown, 
in referring to products, spccjmcna of wool shown. Tho history of 
discover}* in Australia briefly touched upon, Bgys oncouragad to give 
reasons for the loading facts of Am^traliau geography. Lastly, they were 
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orfercd to talso ont ttieir papers and dTaw a in»tp of Ausitmlia, wtiug tba 
krge wall-map as oopy; ttk tlicy did niddly and well. 

Miicdi of this information was given for the first timt The Vtctyswere 
ovidently acenEtotued to tbo mctbwl; on lieing afterwarda qncasUoued, 
the anEwerfl given were aatoniHhingly fall and intelligent 

Thorn w»» eeldom any referonoo to books or notes; the teoohor in 
constant octivitjT and ptipils on the alert, and gonerally interested. 
Altogether the method is one which not only keeps alive the interest of 
the boys, but sucocedB in convoying niiidi soliil'information not otherwise 
ohUuiuablo, and in teaching the pupils to think and draw inferences for 
thcmsolvos. 

In a lower in the same schord 1 was prcBcnt W’UOe Dr* T.ehmnnn 
gave a lesion also on Anstralia i tho method folll;>^v€^d being much the 
same. The boys were t[uostion0d na to tbo Bignifieftneo of the various 
cartographic features, tho information conveyed by the varioufl emtours 
and shades of oolonr, to indicate plains, tahle-latidsT hills. luonnhJkiiih-, Ac, 
The peculiar character of tho fauna inshsteil on j ahstneo of the large 
carnivora; a large picture of kangaroo and young show‘u. 

I was also prese^at at a lesson in the Ober-Scennds Cloea on Cental 
America and tho Wcet Indies, in which tho finbject was gono into with 
a depth proportionate to the advanced stage of the cUso. Ket merely 
tho gw^phieal data in the moat comprohenBive fitnse were dwelt uptni* 
bnt the emses elicited for the phonomena dealt ivith. The tost-lviok 
was Kirchhoirs. in uise throughout the school, and, os nunal, was iiicd 
merely as a toat-heok. As nsiial also tho pupils were made to interpret 
the map, tUomuBtor giving oomiuonta and convoying further jti format ion. 
Tho influence of tho meteorology of Central America on its climate and 
products brought out Tho peculiar vegetation dwelt on ; the Bpci:ial 
character of the leaves of certain plan Is shown to bo the result of the 
iwmliar rainfall oondiUona. Tlio inhabitantH at tho time of the Spanish 
i^aquest, their choraetoiiKtics, oivilisation, ajid relations to the popula¬ 
tions ; North and South American Indians in general roforred to t iho 
prevailing Indian populations over tho continent at the present time, and 
their inflnence on the political and social conditions. Central America 
and l^loxioo, with their pit>portianat4dy largo Indian population contested 
with the Tlniled States, in w-hicb the Indian element is comparatively 
small. Differenoe between tho oiinlisatiori and political condition of an 
agrioultirnil and a hunting people dwelt upon, Tho West Indies were 
then treated of; the different groups and their physical churacteTs 
coral and volcanic islands contrfistcd with continental ishkndK, Forma- 
tiou of ceral xeefa esplainod and illufitrated. Eetsidea a ]hhyBicaI map 
and small relief map, Mohn's isolsfis for July wuro shoivn. 

I might give idmilar notes for miiuy other schools. In IjOipfcig 1 was 
prOMut at ft h^aon on the geography tif Italy in the Firwt Realochule, by 
Dr. G51ze, in which the method and the fultices of the teaching were the 
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same. Tbe pliysical geognijilij had been completed, and the political 
geography vifos abont to be entered on. Tbe physical and the polliical 
mapf; were both hong np, and the leading pointa in the physical geography 
gone over on thq political map* so as to tuako tho two sections dovetaii. 
The mountain sji^rae* their conuectioD with noighhouring systeniA, their 
mmiScatfons and olTshoote, their epecml churacteristics and directions, 
with the consequent reealts in the conutry on each side of their canrHe. 
The leading heights were well in tho memory' of the pupils, and eortstant 
reference was nmde to woU-tnown heights in Saxony and other parta of 
Germany* Tho rivers were taken up, and their connection with tho 
mountains. Why are tho riyere from the Alps much larger than tliose 
from tho Apennines ? Why has tlio Po more tributaries on tho north 
then on the south ? Tho tributaries on both sides luid io be named from 
tho souTiDD, Tho rivers nf Central Italy were treated in tho eame way ; 
their commercial value, and occasionally hiKtorical mtso^-hirinns dwelt 
upon. Italy, I waa told, ia treati'd of in rniher more dotnil thou semo 
other European countries, on accoiint of its analogies with Gormnuy— 
Analogics which wore brought out in somo dotaih 

For the puTX«»e of JUfip reading, 1 may say that tho pupils of this scliool 
are made to build up reliefs on the ba^ris of tho staff-map of tho district 
arcuud Leipzig, Borne of them which 1 saw were extremely creditable. 

In tho First Gytnnasixim of Leipzig I was present at n lesson in 
Untcr-Seciinda, in physical geography, by Dr. Tranmtillor, in which tho 
text-hook used was Jachmanirs ^ ExpcriniontoJ Phyeik,' hecaiiso the 
partionlar jmrt of tho subject is more fully and ecicntifically Ireated tticro 
than in the ordinary toxt-hpok. The s;[>ceial subject ivas meteorology, 
isobar*, the action of the sun, maxima, minium, (fcc. Dr, Tmumrdlor 
teaches his boys mostly Lorn maps, and by his own lectures. Ilore, as 
in other GymriAsia and lEealschnlcn which I vusited* I found that 
continual reference wjis made to geography, not only in history, but in 
other suljjeeta. For examplo, in tho caise of the Wyhlcmchnle of Ftmik- 
fort, Dr. Kortigam informed me, that in teaching chemistry, physico;, 
h>tany, and geology, tho geographieal hearings of tho tmbjccts are 
constantly fjoiutcd out. Thus, of the distribntion of plants and animals, 
climatology, natrunomical geography, historical gcoginphy, much know¬ 
ledge is acquired, 

IVhilo in Berlin essentially the same method is fuHowed as in tho 
schools of Baxony, i must say that in more tlian one of the schools which 
I \daitcd, tho tcachora did not seem particnlarly well up to their husi- 
now, And the maps wens, in not a few cases, old and poor. This I was 
told w'jis due to the fact of tho very' sinAll allowance made by the 
nnmiciiiality for upparatua. In an elementary Bchool visited by me, 
while tho Congo Conference was sitting, a very lojor small map yf Africa. 
WAS used for the lesson, which must have been thirty years old. Still, 
here, ns ia other purls of C?<ainany, geogmphy has its duo place in tho 
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I>rogratiiiue of tlie Bohooia, anti in t^vo of tho highcT pcboplis which I 
vIm;W, at least, the teaching was ncaTly as gotitl, and the moThod mneh 
the uamo as in IrfsipKig* Frankfurt, HaHo, and Gottingen., 

Cojirfuwfliw oi ^0 Sf*hoc*l*.—Ja deciding the atatus of the pupil, 

tho value of his geography le CHiimatwl just as that of other aubject^ 
in this aa in other Gorman tohoola. The pupil's penuanent plaoo is 
decided by his pt>bitien,--by the oertificato which ho loceives in p^ing 
from Upper ISccotuU to rrima, and this oertificato is included m his 
lyca^dng Certificate. lu this i^rticular, geogmpUy is osaclly m the 
uanio poi^ition as Xiatin and Greek pneso. 

The gouoral ooncluBion I eanie to w^as. Hurt in the average GormsTi 
Boahjchule and GjTaiiasium, tlio pupils leave school with a sound 
working knowledge of geography. Tho teaching in English, for 
example, is generally So goixl that the average boy can both write and 
sptftk it intelUgihly after his Hohool course ; and from what I obeorved 
geography is quite as really and thoroughly taught^ 1 stould kiv, for 
example, tlmt tho overage Ijoy finm tho lioalsehntcn and Gjnnnasia 
which 1 visited in Frankfurt, I^ipzig, Halle, Giiltingcn, Berlin, and 
other places, wnuld nhle, without e^tccial praparation, to niiBwer a 
coueiderable percentage of the questions iu the Boyal Geographical 
Society's rafKlal otaminations. 

In short, while the situation iB not wliat German geographers woulil 
wihh it, it is evident that there is a ttriking contrast between German 
and English schools in the treatment of geography. It is a serious 
subject of eilucaition, legislated for by the Govermnent, and taught to a 
large extent by trained leacheins for two hours a week in EchtK>ls of all 
grades, with a w'calth of apparatus not to ho met with in this country. 
There is a jonmal, the * 2&itschrift fiir Schnlgeographic,^ onUrcly devoted 
to the subject; fi^fquent papers on improved methods and appamtua 
appear in other geographical journals; at uaGonal and intemational 
geographical congresses a section ia dovotod to it; it pays ptiblishers 
ami manufactnrcM of apparatus to devise auistant additions to their 
stock, constant improvements in maps, reliefs, pictures, otlosea, text-books. 
For such enterprliio in thin country, ihere is little or no encouragement 
except in tho Board Schools. 

The German VntrrntiiitM, —Tnmiiig to the ]>osltion of the subject in 
German UnhersitlcB, tho feet is, that until about twelve years ago, 
almost the only Chair of Geography was that of Berlin, originally 
held by Hitter. Kow^ there arc twelve professorships of geography, and 
a new ono' tum boon eatahlSahed at ^Ikliister, lu Westphaha, this year, 
while it is intended to eslabliah a professonihip of phyaiogniphy at Berlin. 

I'rofesBOTB of geography are in all reapocts on a footing of perfect 
equality wUh oUior prohiSBora, and ina3’ aspin to the same honorary 
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such iia dean and Their eMcial aajarics are csaeutiully 

tho fiioui', gcnemlly nbout £400 iier aununi, with additioiLB Id projwrtioji 
to the ntimber atudonta. 

I t i£ not coaipiileorj' on any clasa of stndenta to tako tip geography^ 
but for certain purj)04)es sltidents tequiro to posts an cxmainutiDn in 
geographyj and os a matter of fact, wo find dio regular leoturea on tliis 
Eiubjoct atbondod by uumbora Taiying from twenty to eighty. Thcao 
tegular lecture# may bo three or four a week, with otboitt that aro open 
to the general public. For utmlenta making a K]ieclal atudy of the 
flnhject, and who wish to tjualify themselve# for Icaehem, them are 
additional clasRca, or Ubungen, gcnemHy iu the evening, tvrfca a week. 


Gfitgriiphif in the of P4.J),—^ .\h rcganllH tho oxaminatioti for 

the dcgieo of IXiclor of Ftiiloeopby," Profeasyr H, Wagner writcB as to 
Giitliugeii, “geography liw; the same poEiiEJoQ and tjiIuq as all the other 
fiubjeetd in iho phiiosophlc^Ll bran eh,—languagcB, history, archicolog}-, 
mathematics, pliyaica, ehemistr;)', geology, zoology, botany, Ac, If 
geography is the principal atibject in which the candidate wisthe^ to 
oh tain hia doctorate, ho is obliged to write a seientiho disscrtaEion, 
which is printed, and which must exhibit the progress of ilie scienoo, 
A compilation alone or a reproduction is not accepted for a dissertatian. 
There is also a rfrd rwe oxatninntion. If geography is only thg second 
subject which the candidaEc chooses, there is c-nly an oral examination. 
This cX!iinii 5 iiitton is quite dificrent from that fur the FaeNitat Jhrendi ; 
it la much more intoiiJfivc than exkn&ive. My method is to select tw'o 
or three branches of geography and to find whether tho candidate Ims 
studied the sulyeqts thoroughly and scientifically. Ho is cldiginl to 
abow that throughout he kiiew's not only WTeU-n»certaincd facts, but 
also the present position of the sciencea w'htch uudorlie the diiircrent 
topics. My object is to ascertain whether tho candidate has a scientific 
insight into tho difibrent current# of eur scietiec.” 

In romo Univeraitiea, the profeasur of history i« the oxataiuer in 
geography, with the result tliat the latter ia ignoreiL iVofoasor lioin 
found thin to bo Use caso whon he came to Eonn, but insisted that ho 
shculii Lkj the io!b esanunut in geography, with tho reauU that tho 
oxaminulion is now a real one. At Giittidgou, under Professor IL 
^Vaguc^, us wnll lie seen above, the geographical part of tiie PJuD. exami¬ 
nation iiivolvos quite os thorangh a ttndy aa tlmt in pliymcs or histone 
In tho examinations where this ia the case, tlie attendance at tho 
class of geography is DUmorons, 

The PdfrjiJj in Gcof^mph ^^—Them ia a special degme. 

FticuUif* DwrcjuU^ln geography, which is possetl by those iutending to 
qualify thomaelvcs to teach the subject, TJje following statemeiit sent 
to mu by rrofeasoir II. ^Vagner wiil give some idea of the attainments 
rou I, 2 H 
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required to olatam such a degree :—" The ex&iuination for the light or 
faculty of teaching geography in our Oymnaflia and Ecalsehalen, conj&istii 
of two degrees Or stages, (a) That qualifying for teaching it in the 
lower oIoEses^ Candidates must show a good knowledge of the facte 
unjl laTVH of pIiysLCfll geogmphyt including the elemonis of oEtronoEnical 
geography, of the orography and hydrography of the earth's sarfai?eT a 
certain number of geographical nunierical data,—hcighti^T depths, latitudoa, 
and longitudes, mean lemperaturos, rainfall, areas, population, denflity, 
itc. They must know the various projections rtsed in school maps y 
miist 1)0 familiar with tho political geography of foreign countries; and 
the leading facta in the htstoiy of discovery, (t) Tho faculty qualifying 
for teaching the subject in the higher oUsses, This examinatiou is 
inoro eitonsivc in respect of the various phenoinena aud their laws, and 
tho taudidato must shew a more thoroogh knowledge of the history of 
geography and of geographical li tcratnre.'* 

Tho oonnsc for tho fall I)o^c*di generally extends over two 

3 'ears, and in most of tho ITiiivertitics, consists of a systematic Beiica of 
loctures on the facts and prtttciplos of geography in its most oompre- 
hensivo sense, and as a mlo of oonslderahlo profundit}' in each dojmrt- 
meuth Those are illustrated by tho best attainable maps, published in 
Germany and abiund, geographical pictarcs, ethnological pictures and 
easts, and objects of ethnological iutcrcst, geological specinicuft, reliofe 
of varionf kinds, diagrams, itc. At tho Ubungun, or exererse* for special 
students, they are traluod often in llio best methods of teaching the 
sul^ject. Sumo professors aim at tmluing at least a few of their students 
to uuJertako geographical rescarcb. This ia especially the case, I find, 
with Professors Iteiu oud Sick tho fon, 

Pyp/asor J?em'8 Course, —Piofessor Bern, for example, gives his 
students geographical subjocta and problems to wort out, with a view 
to their Foeultat DocendL One student I found wm working out tUe 
present and past distribution of Viticulture io Germany, coustruetiug 
maps to illuslralo his reacarch* This Involved a minute research into 
the present and past ph^'sicol geography os w’oU as history of Germanyt 
such points being brought out as that in former times, when eommou- 
wcolths W(:re isedated, carumiiuLcations difttcuU, wars frequent, and trade- 
routes few, tho moti&steriea grow their own vines for communion wino, 
and cousecjuonlly the culture of the viuo extended much further north 
than at preflciit, buch a rcseaieh is surely an admirahio discipline. 
Another student was working out the routes that iu jiast and present 
timos led to India; antithcr the origin and history of tho sslt-depoeitit of 
PruiasifL. Other Hubjocte f-T such tesenrohea referred to by Professor Bein. 
were the offeclH of the Gulf Stream; tho inferences to be dmwu from 
Nurdonskjold's obscrvatlouH at the meuth of the Obi, to tho dilfcronoa 
between salt and Comparatively' fresh w'ater. A student who liad been 
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vorkm- at tha gtsograplij- of Fiolnnd, in an esliatistivo wianner, had 
gone t4j that countrj^ to contintte hiu rveearclifM on the BjMJt. Hero nro a 
few of the put to Atudonta for tha FVxfWra« Httcmdi: _ 

’VViiiit b tbo differvnoo between the enlttire of Chinese Asia *nd 
Mongolian Asia? 

^Vhat were the pbysit'al ililEonltioB met with hy Alexander the Great 
in hirt march S*E, after tho Confinewt of Persia? 

^\Tiat do yon nnderatand by the toriii Thuriiiginn ? Give tlivisloo of 
the Hhenish MountaiiiH ? 

At the evening exercisca of Professor Pein (and I found much the 
aanie method to pre^nil at other Universities) each student chooses a 
tlieme and works it out* Each La« Jits atlas lofortj hiin^ and to each 
h<Uf an hour lit given to K|K?at on hU theme, which is then discniiiwd nnd 
criticLsed. Thua -Sir Kaw*on Bawaon's pajior on the Partition of Africa 
, had b«n (akou up sliortly Iwfoie my vihit, and all alluslonH, hititorieaJ, 
ethnological, physical, geographical, thoroughly gone into and cleared 
up. In this iniimiicr the lending topics of tbo day, on wlikU gcographv 
can show light, are taken up. 

I give here a note from Professor Bein on the subject of his icctnrw 
on goography given partly at Slarburg and partly at Bonn. 

SuVketB of ProfftKor Hciit’a IwturMOn geogiaphy i—Oeneml orography j dinxa- 
tolof^f’ i oemnogMphy; geography of Oermany, of thn Medltemuiean connLricfl, of 
the mt of Eampe, of Abta, ef America, of Australia, of Africa; hLatory of tingUiih 
explorations atnl of the EnglUlt oolonial eiu|iiro; Arctic explorattotis; on tlio davo- 
lopmeot and dewafall of Portuguese colonies; the Dutch and the English in the 
Indian waters; on the hUtojy irndgeegraplilcal dlstrilmtion of the known (romtitcTOial 
fjlnnt^; the natural Ustoty of Japan; the chief induetriee of Japan; the gnsat dii- 
covoriea in geography j the fomiaHuii of Uihindi and character of blaad life j rasults 
of deep-sea leaearchei; cartography* 

” On the latter subject,"' FtefBiisQr Rein add*," I hav* lectured erary third of femrth 
i^mcstcr. l-liu IcCTuro was alwaj's followed hy practical work, when the Atudeats 
1^ te a^ly tho theory to boujo special na»; for instance, after having shown 
irencator # projection theoratically, my pupils trmld have te draw a map on a given 
seahit wy of the Germiui Ocean, or they wwiU draw a map of Africa for InuLmre, to 
(^etnpliry apply riamstecd^ proJectiDn* I was generally sathtfied when they had 
drawn tho llaoa for lougUiido and latitude, and Kune genenJ outlines, In order to 
giua time. Such kuid of work always nttracled graat inienst and gave much satis¬ 
faction, fet it estnUbihed a grrntcr insight Into the way* and moons by which map* 
are maide; and fiscal immy an Important point for ever iu their minds.” 

I not^ acBTcely nay that llin principles and pmetico *f eaxtogrephy 
form an important part of the oxerelsta in coimoetiau with all the best 
geographical clajwea in Germnny, Both at Bonn and Gottingen, I won 
flhowTii bcantiful «}K>i;inions of map-eyniHtrnctioia; and at the latter Utii- 
vereity espceliilly, cartographic work bill kb very la rgi ly . One niethorl 
of Professor Koin is to raako his students draw a map of a region, mv ef 
lands bordering on tho Xortli Sea, on ns largo a scale aa tho sheet 
will permit, and. then to calculate the scale. 
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A great impetus liw ’tM 5 oa given to the b-uhject at Bonn hy tho 
altittide of ClQiisins* tho eminent pli^ ^ioist. In tho case of a etudent 
\irlio was a cauiltdato for tho Scieneo CertiEcata in teochiDg, and wdio 
pofisetl in the Erst class in nil (fnhjects except mnthcmaticB, and 
jjarticularly ivell in gc-ography, Clatisins stated that hia position in 
geography would make up for his deficxenoy in tnfitliomatics, and so 
moved that the student sdionld ho granted a first'clues certificate^ 

Both at Bonn find Gottingen, tho profesAors of geography have large 
and welJ-opixiinted clnsS'roome* with large separate rooms for their sttites 
of maps and apiiaratiis, which is O'f the most varied and nbnntlant 
character. At Leipidg and Berlin, tho accommodation^ owing to local 
ciroumstances, wiis not ■finite so gooilj hut other professors wore m 
similar case. The majis of these nnivorBity claasea are, as a rule, of a 
mnch more advanced character than those for schools. All tho best 
foreign maps will lio fonud, inclnding the staff maius of the variona 
countries. The profe*6Mjrs thomselvcs with tho help of Uioir students 
ounsimct many spocial maps ; and Profo^r Wagner has is^iued a series 
of ontlino maps of tbo world and its divij!iii.ajs, which are of the greatest 
utility in oonstmeting maps to illustrate any spiecidil jKiintiu geogmphjv 
Prv>feitstjr Bcin had a Tory fine collection of photographs and other 
illustrations from alt jjarts of tho world, not to mention diagrania in 
connection with aiioh sulyoctii ns tlio distribution of forests, the rulativo 
sixe of continents and oceans. 

Pro/esaor Wuijjift'9 CfNirie.—Ptofcsaor Wagner's clois, na 1 have 
indicated, is, to a considerable extent, a school of cartography ; bat 
partly by this method and partly by tho ordinaTy syatem of leetnres ho 
gees over the whole field of geography in about two years. lie lias 
thirly-eight special utudents of cartography ; four years ago there were 
only thirteen. Ho has generally one or two men who htndy geograph}'' 
for tho oxprtsa ptirp>BO of (|iiaUfying themselvCH, to becomo pTaetical 
goograpliers and explorors; one such Lo meutioned to 1110 who Ictd 
recently gone out to Venezuela and other regions in South America 
for Kcienlific exploration. 

Ihofctisor Wagner has himself examined more than two handled 
students for the FantUm UorfliJi, and If qualified men go out in siiiiiilar 
]}ro|Kirtio]iis fr<5Ui the other UiiiverHilica, it is evident that their infloenco 
in raising tho shindard of geographicoj teaching in Bchools muyt Imj 
very great* 

Tho foll'Owiiig is Frefesaor Wagner's progtarnmo as forward'ed to me 
by himself i— 

“ ily fall cimiculnni extend* only shout five semeftlers, and K of courscj net 
frtqueiLted fiy ail the stiidf!!irLts during all tha ticitLCators, who »ti)dy geography. But 
my iiuipDse b to give every cue * aelretLou of differeat sectiona. 
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T. Beme*t«r. 

1. Gcticml FhysjcA] Gwgrajihj'j, Putt 1 +—Foitq nud dimfostons; dcnntj, Ac.j 
of the earth, llio movemcnUi of llu> earth. Tim nurtkcc-^OKirpIkoIogy of iliu 
dry flurface. Oceabogrnphy. 

2. CiirtogiBijIucal eiereliiea for beginner*. Theory and practico uf the projections 
of inapiL Element} of rsaitograph-y* 

3. A public k-emte once n week, on any inteitsting subject, for studccljs of every 
kind, c.g. on Eii^and anil lier Colonics; the modem. bUtory of Africam 
dwcovery; tbe deFcloiuncnt of the caminoTco of the woild (or fifty ycars^ At 

II. Sfiincater. 

1- GGQCTal Phyidcnl Geojraphy, Part If. Ctimatology. DliitdbutLon of idnnla 
and Anlniols. 

2. Special (^eogmpliy of the Alps, 

3, Geographical exerciser tverj'popil stiidiesott* or mora geographical ijucstioa 
for himself under my direction, to l«im tho use of InstmiaeutB or to becotuo 
huniUitr with geographical literaturu, 

III. Semester. 

1. Chorography of Europe, a physical description of Kunppd with respect to 
climate ami vegetation, and a selectlott of hijrtorical and stotEBtScal fact*, hut 
no ay Elen tat [cal political goognipliy. 

^ Geographical discusamnia, iCculinga and d Mcnssiomi of some ancient or modem 
geographical authora^rmioray, Marbo Folo^ Humboldt (Centfnl Asia), Ac. 
Sometimes lectores arc given by tho Btudentr. 

3, A public lecture onec a yreeh, hut not every winter, 

IV. Semester, 

1. Chorugmjthy of Germany (Central Eurepe) (j« IH.Ji 

± The methods (theory and pmetEce) of toaelting geography in miodla sgLooIs 
and thg apparatus fL>r it, Spec Lilly fur future teachers of geography, who aro 
tlio majority of my ptipik. 

3. Geographical exercises for the more advancod students, 

V. Semewier. 

(fl.) Oeograjihy of America; 

(A) or of Asia, 

Uoth with special respect to tlin lilstory of discovery. 

(c.) OenernI elhnogrophy. 

IkI'bcI tlw anbjcct which may have the most iuiercst for iliom- preserft, and 
give* c,g, ft lecture iti ethnugntphy in a semester in which lectures cm anthropo¬ 
logy ora nut given by our prufL-swra of that sabjcct. 

The majority of my p*-oph) are,a* you know, not geogrephen alone; they wUl 
have to teach afierwnrds, togcGiLt with geography, either 

(d.) CioKsio^ 

or (A.) lilmlcrn languages; 

or (c.) H istury; 

jor (d.) Xalurol hitituty or mathematics.” 

Vrofossot 'Wugnor ainui at elevating googi-apby m its scientific 
poeition niu] making it a loal niiivcmty discipline, lie doubts whether, 
os a Bcliool subject, it can hem ho made a nail discipline, without doing 
injustice to oUicr subjects. At school he thinks tho ground-work of 
general education should bo laid j at tho Univeraity geography ram 
bo made a specinl subject, a real disci]dine. His notion of tho field 
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wliich gBcgrflpIiy shoulil cover ie aoniewhiit simiJur to that of Profeesor 
von Rlrfitliofeti Ainl Profiassor I?e3n; and is indceil that which prevails 
getjcrallj in Gcriiiajiy among gocigraphorg^ some of ivliom would* how¬ 
ever, oiBibmeo too mticli of special subjecta. 

Thti G^rMMin of iht Field of GeOjfrajjA^.—It Bhould not be 

lost sight of that the surfiioe of the earth including all that is thereon, 
is the one subject of geographical stedj'. This iuvolvt^ a study not 
only of the eonfigumtion of that siirTtice, bwt of all thoee influonoes 
which shape and modify it* cspccinlly when legimled as man's liabita- 
tron,und tliu tboatn? of his dovelopmcut. E^ome gcogtaphors iv'ould make 
mAi^ hiuLself the centre of geographical research, and geography a study 
of tbo earth's Burr.n.-o, as acting on, and acted upon* by the most 
rmportant factor to be found on that surface. In any viow of it, it is 
oTidcnt that there is no one science, and no collection of eoicnecs, when 
they keep strictly to Utcir own spheres, that are called upon to 
work out the pinhluois with which geography has to deal, and with 
which, for many yeani, it has been made to deal, under the hands of 
German geogiapliic-iU ^.tiidents. Onlj' from the geographical standpoint 
could such problems ho worked out ns those to bo found in tho works of 
Hitter and Poschel* and to a Cijnsidorahlo eitent in those of Ilnmboldt. 
But those masters hiive had many followers, and a long list of reoent 
Works might bo given, that are possible only iu a country in which 
s|Hioial geographical research is enccrtiraged as it in in Gennauy Somo 
of tbesQ I Imvc already referred to; and tho nuinbor of high-ciflsa 
geographical journals in Genuany is well known. 

In the Appendix (il), 1 Kuvo given the conclusions of Professor von 
Hichthoreu*6 introductory address when entering on hui Leipzig chair 
in October* 1883, and in wbicU ho surveyetl tho Field and Methods of 
Qoograpliy* and also a few' cxtrecbt from Professor Wagner’s paper 
on the l*robout Stand ptunt of Geography. Porhaps Professor Richthofen 
oltiims Ux) much for the iscienoo, and it may bo admitted that its 
bounds have noed of more precise definition : though the sainiO could 
bo said of almost any doikartiucnt of research at the present day. 
Tho moat anibitioiLs Germou geographer now living* how'cver, claims 
no more for geography than Kant did more than a century *g*>: 
he, and net Hitter, might well be regardod. as the father of modem 
gDographical reseaTch. Roth the advocate!? and tlie opponents of geo¬ 
graphy as u distinct field of manly study would do well to read 
hi» writings on physical gcografihy—* Immanuel Katies Sohrifteu zur 
Physischon tteographie,' editc?l by F* \V, Schubert, Ijoipzig, 1839. 
While evoryono rnttst acknowledge tho vast Borvi® which Kit tor did 
to geography* it is held by some, without much justification* that ho 
albo to some extent retarded Its progress by iusletingtoo emphatically on 
iu Ultimata uemieQtioii w'ith history. Ikith in Garamny and Prun.ee, it 
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was, mitil recently, a][U<[ist invaricibly aBsoomted witli history in schools 
and uDiv^oTaSttcsT with iho result that history became everything, 
and geography disappoftrOiL 1 was present in Ijeipseig at a Tory 
intOTOsting tliscussioa between Profctisor von llichthofoti and two of the 
moat eminent li™g Qerouin geologists. The latter wore inclineil, os 
some English geologista are, to maintain that geology leaves no Mom for 
any special physical geography. But hiohUiofen, himself a geologist, 
strongly oontesled this, and in the end convinoed iho g&:jlogiata that 
their own science leaves whole Sckls of physlca] geography untouched. 
The fnnedon of geology is to wtiidy the rocks in mVti, tlioir dynamics, 
chemistry, paUeontology, ITma. in the case of volciuioea, the 

geologist invostigntci] the forces at work, dynninlcal and chemical, ami 
their active rearilts; while the offects of volcanic action on the sTirfiUre, 
the terrestrial ami ineteorologiea,l forces at wort to modify velconic 
products, Ixjlong to googmphy. Bitter himself, in Bichthofen'a opinion, 
was too much of a theoretical, ideal, metaphyaical geographer, and had 
too little knowledge of physical aclcnce to create an enduring and 
useful field for geography, cotitraBiing markedly in this respect with 
Pwcheh Had Humboldt been in Hitter’s place, with all liis knowledge 
of physical and natural acionce, he would no doubt have siicoeedod in 
creating a school of scientitic geography, such fts is now Itcitig formed 
by the ed'orts of Gcrmati professom All modeni geographers of 
reputatiou, HivhtlKjfen points out, have approached the snbject from 
the side of science,—Kicbihofoft liinisclf and Rein, Murchi^n and 
lioikic from geology, ^Vagner from mathomnticu and phynica, Wajlaco 
and Bates from biology. At the Bnuic time the vnat seirvicGS of Hitter 
cannot lie overlooked j it would bo disaatrons to tho utility of geography 
to ignore its mlunato oouftcction with history, a connection which Kant 
himself insisteti on as strongly as Bitter, 

Pm/cwot liiMo/rn'it GQnrae,—At the tinio when I attended Hich- 
thoren a lectures in l^cipKig, he had a bout fi fty students. He w'a® then 
dealing with the eomparntive gofigrephy of the continents, a subject 
which would proljably lost a semcBter. Bichthofen aiuiB at training 
his students to he not merely teachers in geography; ho is desirotia 
of creating a school of geographical specialiet.s. At present ho has 
no regular oourse. Richthofen is the sneccBHor cf Peschel, and w-hen 
he oiitere<l cm his work in isea, ho began by giving one or two 
scmeiitorB to Allgemoinc Eulknnde, and then eutoiing on a minute 
study of Bonao siieoial region of tho earth, ns for ojcample, EaAtem 
Asia. At present, a& I have said, liis lectnrca consist of a comparativo 
study of tho fwituroa of the coutinonts. The genoml desoriptiva 
part of thio, ho will afterwards iuclurlo in hia Allgemeino Ei^lkunde. 
\V ith this general knowledge Jio will ospait bis students in future to bo 
acquainted, and will dovoto only a stnall portion of time to it, probably 
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ouljr fk- pftrt tjf a "Wkile Eichtli(jfeii cxaminoH for Uio 

Dofefidi^ therv la a Privut Damal in GMgmphy, Uf. Ilalin, tUa £iblo 
author of ' InisclEtailicD/ whoi» knowledgo of Gcogntpbicnl duta is 
probably mi£ur|m&jEHU 'VVJth btEn. tbo Bhidonts can tako tho ordinal^" 
fiobjcctsv Eichthofcii's idc'a ie that a KtiKknt of geography sbould not 
only master the gonoiml Bnbjeot. Ho belie vcb that in geograpby, as in 
oveiy* othcc c]o[iartinDDt of Bcicneei the studeat can only qualify hitiiEMlf 
for original reBottreh, and for teaching Uio tmbjecl fundwirentallyt by 
making a profenmd eltidy of one departftient^ or aome one region. 
It U 60 in Physics^ Chcmiidry,^ Biology^ Geology; and so it Is in 
Geography. Thus ho ^iLl bavo.no regular course of IcctnrcQ. Ho will 
go on tukiug iij> special aspects of geography, and treating them minutely 
in a scries of lectures^ each extending probably over a scriGa of semeateti?. 

Like other German professors^ Hichthofvn has bis special cIseb^ his 
UbnngcD, held in hia apptuatn«-rooni once a ’Week for three hours; and 
hem ho carries ont his special alms also, l^ch student selects his subject, 
which he works out mmntelj, and giv'cs the results *t the meeting, which 
are then criGcbed by students and professor. At the taocting at which 
I assistedthere were about a dosen students present, 'rho twn 
subjects for the ovuning were tho geography of tho south-west border of 
Gie J rsnuin i'latcan, and the ethnoleg^* of the Ural Ilegion. The fomior 
subject occupic-d two henrs, so that there was no time for the aceond 
paper. The student who had mado a special study of the Imniaii plateau 
w'os, 11jeUa%'c, a historical student, who desired to qualify liimeelf through 
geography, to undertake ortgixml hisioiical research. Ho had evidently 
itijido a very complcto study of the subject—geographica], historieal, 
■XfUitncrciuI, bjolugieal, cthiiulugical, aroha^'dogicaL Besides Kiapert's 
phj-sitail map of Asia, ho illuHtmted hia mcnugmpli with a number 
spoolal iua[ia, plan!}, diagrams, books, Ac. Tho geography included 
physieal, political, statistical, ancient, and modem. Ancient and modem 
tmde-routoa v^'cro followed ; tho special physieal character of each dis¬ 
trict, and its special ethnology; tho riven* were minutely traced^ and 
their cirinmcrcial im^)ortance considered ; the assoclntioDs connected with 
reraopolis and other towms; the varUuis industries of tlio region, and 
so on. 

Eichthoren is only beginning his eolloclion of apparatus, but it is 
already ooiuprehcnsive though eoLect, and deterndned by bis own special 
aiin«, He has several hundreds of maps already, of all sii!*e and from ail 
countries; nmps illustrating special phenomena conatmctedon Wagner’s 
“ Umrisskarte a library of tho best general and special anthoritics in 
the vai ions doiiartiaents of geography, Ac, 

Boron ron Kichthofen^a chair appears to me to approach more 
nearly than oilier cliaim in its methods and subjeolfl to the ideal of on. 
Lnglbh Hnivereity chair. 
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Trofemtr Kirrkhft^» IluUe T fotiml PtofcTiJfor KircIihofT 

u. very largio olkiisa nf studcnl^, mwt of whom were pinopitriiig for tlio 

nbi Dim is tliorcfott:, like tlmt of most other German Univci'J:fitte9» 
main]y to give tlio students a comprchenaivo and tliorougli grounding in 
the gruat facts and ptinciplos of gcogTapU}% irad at his spocinl chowi or 
tJbungen, in tmiuing (licnv practically in the Ik^I mctho^k of teneliiiig 
tlio subject. The coanao cxtemls over four seiitesters. The finst semcbiteT 
IS devoted to General GeogruplzVi. nnd the other throe to s|>ficial 
geography, (l) Auntmlia, Aiuoricia, Afriiai.^ (2) Aeia, (3) Eoropo. llow 
wide a field is coTcred hy Frofessor RireUhoiTs lectures may bo leairiiod 
from ilto fact that the printcsl a]i>sLract or heads of tho Goiieral 
Geogruphy fjocupies 55 pi^gea. small type, while thuao of Europe oociipy 
&G pages. Tor tho fJetierul Googriiphy a list of about fifty a[XM 2 lal 
’n'orks is givciit Under tho various headirtgfl^ for consultation by tho 
students. In ’tho Ap^mudix (X) I give the leading sections of the 
tTCtieml Geography^ with tho books to be consulted in each soelionf 
which will give bonio idea of the extent and deptli of tlio subject 
treated at a Gcnnan University, 

r Was present when ProfcBsor KircJihoff was lecturing on Now Zealand. 
Tie spoke of Iho Maoiis, llicii' origin, I'elntions, implements and weapoust 
the diteover}^ of the country, English colonisation, effect of oimtact of 
whites with natives, Ghristiauity, language i tiio tpcoial development of 
English mothoda of cohmiisition ; New Zealand a typical exampio of tho 
English ^'Cultuno Colony;'^ climato and cxc?optioiiial licnUbiness: of Xow 
Zealand refeirotl to; conipareii stotiBti<?ally with Germany; Imdov 
railwttj'S, ^o^vns^. Professor Kirchhoff then wont on to Polynesia, and in 
ooutiociion thorowith noticed tho formation of Coral Islands, raforring 
to Uamdn, Eiemper, J* ^furra3%—llio ChnlU-K^cr and Gnzelh expeditions. 

In tho Esemiso Class v.'hich X attended, a studont gave a losiion on 
Moravia and Buhemia to his fellow-students as if to a class ; developed 
the region on the Idackboanl fium its boundaries inwards, giving 
detniis as ho went along in nil sections of geography. Tho student was 
criticised very freelj' Imth bj- his foUow-studouts and h 3 '‘ the rrofes^r. 
Tlicre wero thirt 3 ^-ono students at this spoeial olasat, 

Profossor Kirchhofi' has a largo stock of appnratus for all porposca, 
including a eot of apparatns for projections, various models, as of a glacier, 
a volcanic island, Ac,; abundnuco of othnological pictures, landscapes, 
nilncralogical specimens, about three hundred luaiKt, ncvcral made under 
the Prefewor’a direction for special puqxwen; a Inige Btereoscope, Ac, 

1 feund in Hallo, tliat liesidctt the general imbjcct tangbt by the 
professor of geogrftph 3 % special niathematieal and astronomical goograjiliy 
is taught hy tlie profcsiior of mathouiatics and astreiieiii 3 % 

ProfcMtor Jf, KiFprri'* Cfmrtr ^—In Berlin, nuder tho eminent carto- 
greiphor, Trofessor Kiepert, geegniph}" is treated more from the historical 
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and othncilgrglcal idiJe perliapst than io other UMiveMitiea nudor yotingor 
profeiHwre. Besides Dr* Kicpert, them is in Burlin Univeimity an oitm- 
ordjUHiy profesacr of geogniphj* Dr* F, M&ller* Dr. Kiepert informn 
mo that he does not haTo spoeiel exercises in connootioa wi th his rAsisoi * 
he considers hiniBelf too old to begin an imiDTation which is ooiii- 
paratively recent. In the Appendix (O) I have given the notea with 
which Professor Kiepert fomished me 09 to the conise of geography at 
Berlin Universitj', 

Iiretl<iu Fnirertity*—I givo aliso in the Appendix (P) au intercatmg 
and nsernl coinmunicatEOn which has b&eii sent mo by Professor Fartsch 
of Breslau. Firom this^ and froJu what precedos, I hope a satisfactory 
idea will bo conveyod of the positioci. of geography at German Cni- 
Tordtios. The progmoa made in twelve years has been great, and in the 
next twelve years it is bound to be yet greater. 

Commeraal GcotjTaphif in Offrman ^. — In Germany geography has its 
place not only in schools and uniTcrsities, bat in such special institu¬ 
tions as oommoreial schools and war academies* At thw Commercial 
School of l^ipxig^ which 1 visitoih it has an important place under 
Dr. O. irahu* Tlie students here are expected to be grounded 
in physical and political geogmphy before they entcr,^ though the 
professor begins with a prcliminai^' courae in ph3‘4lca] geography* 
In each of the three years of the schoal cmriculntm goographyt 
with Special reference to indiuitty and conimerce* has its place two 
hours each week* 

Geoffraphif m the Mititarjf —By Gio courteous porniiseioa 

of the ^fillister of War* I was able to attend the Icctiiree of Dr. 
Mnrthe, Professor of Geography at the Eriegs-Afeadomio in BarUn* 
This, I believe, is equivalent to our Staff College, and is attondod by 
picked ofSeoTs, mostly lieutenants. In the "Instruction” for the 
conduct of the Kriegs-Akademic, the iinportanco of a sound know¬ 
ledge of jiolitical and physical geography, fitr beyond that with which 
tt youth leaves flohool to enter the army, is insisted on* (See Appeudix 
G.) PoliGcfil geograpliy has four hours per week at the Academy, 
and physical geography two* There is, besidefl, of course, n class iti 
military geography, which i& eompulsory* I found over thirty officers 
attending Piofeasor ^larthe^s class, and taking notes on the genorol 

geography of China, ns dihgently as if their career depended on tho 
result. 

The resultB of lay visits to tbo various geographical ONtahlishmonts 
or publishers in Gornumy, in I^eipzig, in Gotha, in Berlin, will bo seen 
m the Exliibition which will be opened in the nutnmn, and in tho 
catalogtiQ in connection therowith. 
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I libLVfii dwelt tbuB long on th« position of geography in (lOTmao 
oduc-utiou bocauftc that cunutiy hns taken tho load in the suhjeut, bccatine 
it ifl SitiU oaHaidtimhly ahead of other continental conn tries, nnd hecatioo 
thooo otlior counlnes are to a greater or lewi extent aheping their pro 
gramme after that of Genuony. It will only ho neoctisaTy, therefore, 
to refer brieHy to w'hat I have learned in .4iiHtria, Franeo, Italy, 
Switzerland, Holland;, Belgium, and Scandinavia. 

Aostbia. 

Geo^rajthy fa Aa^ifr/oa Unireraiiittt .—Aiiatria is following fast on the 
heclB of Germany in the extent to Avhich geography is taking its place 
in all grades of education, and as to the methods adopted in teaching it. 

There are profcsoorahijis of geography at Vienna, Cnjmowitz, Gm^,. 
Innsbruck, Prag \ u« also at Budapest, Blanaenburg, and Krakau. The 
methods are cesentially the same os in German universities, and the 
ground gone over uatuially varies with the predilections of the pro- 
fesrtore. Professor Simony, with whom I had a long interview, devotes 
nrnch atfeution to physical geography. Ho him^lf has for years 
explored the Dachatcia mourttaine, and generally tnakoe thorn his text 
for general physical geography. Ho does not deal much with historical 
and political geography, which he says his stodents can obtain from his 
oollcftgties. Ho has a groat stock of apparatus, including reUofs nnd 
pictures by himself of thoso parts of the Alps with w'hick he is famlliaT, 
He makes distinctien between pictures of ft geographical and those from 
an artistic Standpoint, and the distinction is well lUustratod hy his own 
produetiens. In Austria, oa a whole, however, the £oM of geography 
in tho universities does not appear to ho bo extonaivo as in Germany ; 
it seems, to a consldemhle extent, confined to Europe, and largely to 
Austria; physical geography, with epecLil aspects of geographical 
research, is mere dwelt upon tlmn political and historical geography, 
Tho teiideucy undoubtedly is, however, to widen the field in all direc^ 
tions, and treat the subject CJssentially as it is in German Tmivcisitics. 

Groyraphif iti Aiurtrron Schools. —With regard to Auetriaii schoels, 
geography has its place in the official programiue, from tho lowest to 
the highest, just as in those of Germany, It is still, however, asso¬ 
ciated to too large ftu extent with history, and in tho Gjmaosia seems 
to be taught ne a separate subject only in the lower sebooL In the 
Ileolschnleu it lias A more prominent places its aetual position hero 
as elsewhere depending partly on the maistcm. There does net seem 
to bo in Audtria anything like tho number of trained teachers in 
geography that is found in Germany, In thette as in other rcsiiecte, 
however, great pn^gresa Is being tnado. In the official ^ InstmctioneD 
fiir den XJntenicht an den Gynmasicn in Ostorreich,’ forty pages 
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are devoted to mintite directiona for teacliing tho Hubject in all ite 
stages. The directicius relative te tLo cdcinentaT^- stage 1 have already 
referred to as given in tho Appendix (K)> 

^>otoe of the best text-books, hcIiooI Tvall-iiiaps, atlases, and gWH 
grapliical piettiros, come from Austria. Tho finest sorieu of Geo- 
graphischo Charakterbildcr is that publislicd hy Holael of Vienutt, 
whoeo wall^ttaps and atlases, edited by Yon Uaardt and othor carto- 
graphors, will bear comparison wdth tho beet in Germany. In Austria, 
as in Germany, geographical education begins with ’Hoimatskunde, 
and goes outwards and upivardN in the higher schools, so as to 
embrace the whole field. In tho Ifarialiilf Itenl-CJyiniinsiudi, w hich is 
in fact a Itealscbtile and a Gymnaaium oombined, geography is as 
well taught under tho Director, Dr, Schwab, and l>r. Umlauft, editor 
of the Geo/p^phitrAc BundscJtuti, as in the best sdioola in Germany, In 
the clftsues at which I was present the methtnls were the aime aa 
in Germany, and tho apparatus abundant. Indeed, this school has 
one of the best furoislied geographical museuma I have seen, while 
its collections in other departments, filling BevDraJ rooms, ate probably 
uutfurjxisscd for real ntiljty and abnndatice, Yor gcogfaphicai apparatns 
alKJve 15h yearly nro allowed. Bosidea the Gcogrnphischo Clisraktor- 
bilder there arc some IKK) photographs from all jmrte of the world, with 
lifo-sizo easts of heeds Ibr ethnological tesohing; manv speoimens of 
tho prodii cte of d i flforent countries j; iiTeapons ;; clothing j minerals ; 
Specimens of guabo, vrith photographs of guano bciis ; ideal section of 
tropical Atlantic, A'c., not to mention a stock of about 100 majw. Dr. 
Umlauft has drawn up a list of the various objects w'hich he thinks it 
desirable to odd to his geographical eellcotion. This I give in the 
Appendix (Q), as it may be useful to those who contemplate forxuing a 
similar ooUection. 

Here, as in the beat Genimn sehoels, the signifieftneo of cartographic 
signs m carcifully taught, and for the piirpoisc. Dr. Unilauft has issued 
a special Atlas, which will be found in the Hxliibition, 

Tite Tirana ConiMi^rcin/jiradcftiy.—Vienna {sissesscs what is probably 
the leading Commercial Academy in the worUl, attended by about 
000 studonte, m&ny of them from foreign eountrieft. Under Professor 
Zohden, geography fiirms erno of tho most important branches of 
instruction m the school, the course extending over Giree years* As 
m all the beat schools in Germany and AuHtria* then) is a special 
room for geographical appamtua. Here I fouml about 150 maps, all 
of the beat c](u*, including special majHi from vationa foreign ooubtrics. 
From ten to twenty new mapo are purchased yearly* There are two 
rets of Hohcl-s ^ Cbnrakterbilder; botli geograplii«d and historical; 
KirahhoTs ^ Eosis-nbadcr; besides hundreds of photos and engmving» 

mtia, seaports, 4t*j Pick s * Tellnrium,' and other specialities. 
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Thera ara in thia seboal a ona-ycar's course for nttidents wlia have 
taken their leaving certificate at the Gymuasium and ncalBcliulc ; and 
a thrae-yeara' courso for tho»e who wiah to have a oora thorough 
training in the miljjcct. In the Ai>[>endix (IJ) I give the progntmind 
of the three-yeans’ conrsc, to afford Homo idea of what i» indudeil 
in Ccmincrcial Geography. Pr* Zehdeu is the auUior of a largo text¬ 
book of Commercial Geography^ which will bo found in tho collection 
for exhibition. 

The AuatnaH Cadet Schiwi .—One of the meet interaating visits I 
made on tho Continent was to the Cadet School at Wieuer-Xeustadt* 
which ifl under the able direction of General Cniflie. I was nincU 
interesttKl in tho methods adopted to Iruin the cadets to have a 
practical knowledge of surw^dug, and to bo able to read maps 
Accuratol}'* and swiftly* General Ctuhio has been good enongb to 
send to the Exhibition a ooUcotiDn of tho models and other ap[iuratiLB 
need in the eourso, which oocapies three liotne a week for thico 
years. It seemB to mo that tho method (which •will bo described 
in the catalogue) ased, is an admirablo one for truiuing the pupil 
to have a realistic idea of what a mop is meant to tcacht and might, 
in an elemcntaTy form at lcflst» bo introduced iiib) such schools a» 
aim at making geographical teaching more tlian tlio learning of a 
number of names. Tlio school possesses niuny beau ti fed reliefk, and 
as the corresponding nm|is are often suspended above them, tho students 
are Constantly familiarised with the ralatiou of the map to that which 
it is intended to represent. Further details concerning this method 
will probably bo given in the Catalogue of the ExhibiUou collectioti. 

In yienba, I was permitted to visit tho department cf the General 
Staff, the produced by which aro celebratod all tliw world over. 


Fraxce. 

Jlrrcn/ Pro^»$ in Frowrc.—In no country has the progress in geo¬ 
graphical education been greater tliun in Franco during the last fourteen, 
years. In 1671 Itofossor Levaa^ur of tho Colligo do Franco, and Pro- 
fessor Himly of tho Sorbonno, made an oMcial report to tho Utlinistcr of 
Education, the result of peisonal mspeotion of tho position of goograjiby 
in French aLliDoIe and univorsitLchs* The conclusion was that geography 
was scarcely taught at all. At Iho timo of tho drat Gepublio it hail 
on important place in education, bnt after that it whs subject to great 
’^'icisaitudea, ending, as tho report alluded to stated, in oblivion. As 
a resnU fl couj mission was appointed to consider the whole situation of 
history and geography, in French cilucatioD, for the two were bracketod. 
Those tw'o reports, with copies of which Professor LoruBseur was good 
ciLOOgh to pit&ont mo, are of tho greatest intorcst. But the w'holo situation 
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with risforcDcc to goo^raphy in cdncation jn Ftnnco fl|QC« tTio beginning 
of tbe ccntuTy, is well summiirisDd in a brooborB of Dr. J. B. Paqnior, 
Proft«**tir of Gec^raphy at tbo Lyc^a St. LooIb: et EiiBoigne- 

ni&nt do la. G'6ograi>hio on Franoe ' (PuriH, Dtalagravef 16^4). There also 
bo found a vcify useful ditictnieiDn of tho varioOH niothixls to bo 
followed ill k^aching tho i^nliject. Since the report of JIM. LcTaBsonr 
and lILmly, the eubjoct of goographical edncation baa frequently en¬ 
gaged tbe Boiioua attention of the French Education Department, bo 
that now it finda a etibutautial place in the pragrammea of every school. 
There has alwaj's in Franco been a stroing tendency to regard geo¬ 
graphy as a mere handmaid to biatoiy ; but the beat tenchcru and best 
geographeru inrast now' that physical geography shotild be made the 
bouia of tbo whole Bubject. While the official programmee for the 
various olasBCS of BehooliB are comprehenaive enough, the economie and 
the military aspects of the subject dornirate, for reasorjs ohHons enough 
to those acquainted with the history and social condition of Prance. 

Gfoffra^htf in Frarurh Higher By olSoial prescription An- 

schauungBlebro and Heimatskunde mnat be taught in primary schoola. 
and for the higher sohools the programnie is also much tbo aame as that 
of Gonuan acbouls of a siinilar dass. Both in the earlier and the 
more odyBUced stages, howoyer, there seems to me to be a lock of tlie 
variety and thoroughness which mark tho teaching of geography in 
Geiman schools. The Helmatskuudc, for example, is too often mere 
topography. In tho Appendix (S) will be found the ofEcial pro¬ 
gramme of geography for tho French Lyo^s, which may be held 
to correspond to onr great public schools. There are in hhance not 
a f&w privato schools of a high class, but these are compelled to shape 
their programmes essentially after tbot prescribed for the LycAcs. 
Such nro in rtuia the fksolo Alsacienno and the ioole St. B&rbe, 
the latter one of the luoet select schoolfl in France. At the :^le 
St Barbe and the Lyc£e St. I/ouis I w as present at lessons giyon 
to tho army classea, the pupihs who are being preinareHl for eutiy to 
St. Cyr, Hero tho black-board is everything, the principal features of a 
country bomg developed thereon by the professor, similar exereiscs being 
imposed upon the pupils. Certain Lyc6os are more given over to clafflics 
than otbere, ana in them the mastem are apt to give geography a loss 
important place than it ought to have. Such is, I was informed, the 
Lyc4e Louis-lcHGrsnd, whore, liowevor, I found a very excellout stock 
of maps. But the French schoola, as a rule, are not so plentifully 
supplied with maps as German schools^ while recently French school 
cartography has greatly improved, as will bo eeen "from the maps 
to be shown at the cibibition, there is still a tendency to Kacrieco 
oocurwy to artistic effect. Tht»e, however, recently issued by 
Hachetto and Delagrave leave little to 1® desired. Mllo» Kleinhous' 
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roliof-maps (Uolagravo) are found in boido actoolfi, and occasionally a 
nericB cif gicograptieal pictnoea of French origin, but snch Inxiirioji I 
found to lie mjo. In toxt-bf»kB also there has boon coiisiderablo 
improvameiit, thciugh thcTO remaina tnuoli to bo done before Fmnce 
comes up to Gormaii}’ and AiiKtrU* The Nicole Turgot, a well-known 
municipal achoel, I found to Im aomevvhat like theGoriuan Burgorndhule, 
Well equipped both for geogntphical and scienco teaching. Paris has 
aJao its commercial college, not far behind that of 'Vienna, in which 
geography holds nn all-importnnt place. Even m the Conscirvatoira de« 
Arts et Motions, under Professor Levaasour, it finds its ploco in the 
progranime. 

Frfiidi Fuireiirifiiw. In short, in Franco* googrftph 3 " is OYerywhcro 
regarded as a serious stndj', and is gredtially obtaining the place it 
ought to have in tho Fscnlt^ do I'^tat ProfcBBor llitniy, who is 
professor of googmphj'' at as well as Doan of tho Sorbonne, has a conrso 
which, while ql«mly ossocinted with historical development, given duo 
place to tlie phyjHical aspccte of geography* At the time of my visit 
he was lectuxiug twice a week on tho ph3''sicalT hlstcrical, and [mlitical 
goograjiihy of Anthem Europe. At the College do Fmnce, although 
]iL Levasscur is professor of ocDnomical geography and history, he 
knowti how to avail himself of tha whole field of his subjecL Ilia 
brochure ou *- U^fltudo ot L’Enscignomoiit do la G^graphiu * (Paris, 
Dolagrave, 1872) desorvee the studj'^ of nil interested in tho subject* 
In the Appendix (T) will be found tbe heads of his course for 1894-5^ 
which be woo good enongli to mite out for mo- M* Liidovio Dtapeymn 
has also done much in the J^enle ds Qiograj^U to obtain for geography 
a w'orthj' place in France, though his efforts to establish a Goographical 
University' must be regarded as Quixotic. 

In tho provinces wo find chairs of geography at Bordeaux (founded 
1870), Caen (1873), Lyon (1875) i of histoiy and geograpby^ at Clunnont, 
Dijon, Xoncy and Tonlouso, Tho tendonoy is rightly, in Universities 
at kaet, to sopamto hiatoiy' and geography: and doubtless when the 
Chairs in these Latter ITniversjtios havo again to bo filled geography 
w'iU have in each, a professor to itself* For the Boocalaur^at-^s-Lettrcs, 
geography' of a fairly' advanced character forms an obligatory part of 
the examination, and in addition to Cosmography enters into that for the 
Baccalanieat-^ Science* 

Gto^raphtf ia FVencA Miliiartf Sckoolt. —Both for admission to the 
special military school at St. Cyr and to the naval sobool, the ciami- 
natloD is severe, far more sevore than w^e have at any stage in this 
country. Both at St. Cyt, and at the J&mle Superioure do Guerre at 
Parie, geography forms one of the moat iinjjoriaut oubjocts of education. 
3a the Appendix (U) will be found the e^iibjccts prescribed for the 
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entrance cinmi nation to St. Cyr. ivhidh w Bovere enouglij and for tliB 
ecbool of war tho oiumino ttou b Htill iiioro sovero* Tbo latter oorre- 
tt^xmda to onr Staff Collcgfij and under Colonel Niox^ ttHo has charge of 
tho gcograpliv^ tlio subject lias f^iinied the first i in porta iite^ and it is 
greatly owing to his influenco that it is gradually being placed on a 
sound banta in the higher schools* Colonel Moi wax good enough to 
eondnet mo aU over hi* cIosa-roomB, whiuh are many* The avails are 
covered with raaps of huge dinicnaioiiB of all European countrir>3, 
excented by hitniwlf and Lis wtudents on cbeap bhiclc paper with chalks, 
and oihibiting all the featiireB of the eountrios in ininuto detail* Tho 
tnap of Belgium, for esaniplo, mtifit lie about fifteen feet square. Hero 
it iis not merely military geography that fortn@ the subject of edneation* 
Colonel Nii>x is the author of a geographical treati.so in five vnlume*, 
w'bich will 1*0 fonnd in tho Exhibition CoUeution ; this is the tcxt-l)«>k 
which is used in the school of war, \’'o donbt ita nltimato object it! 
military' geography, but on examination of the wort vriU show that sneh 
sjHKrial geography is baaed on a wide and prufeamd study of physical and 
general geagraphy. At St. Cyr, I am informed, tho oOTitno is Rimiiar, 
thongh not quite so far advanced^ general geography ooenpying a place 
of ctiusl importance with other Bnbjects. In ApiHsndix TJ* will be found 
various jiapera relating to geography in tho £cole Siiperiounj do Guerre, 
which have boen kindly placed at my service by Colonel Xiox. 

FrencA Sot'^al Franco there arc Xormal Schools, net 

only for clemcntaTy teachertt, but bJho for those aspiring to be teachers 
ituthc higher schools* ThcBc, to some extent, fulfil the funetiona of tho 
geographical chairs in German Universities, though I could not find 
that all teachers of geography have necesBarily bad a apecinl training in 
the Hubjcct and its methods* At tho Siitvorior Neirmal School in Paris, 
I fonnd tlmt geography occupied one bmir per week* under Professor 
Vidal do Lablache. It hi stiU, how'ovcr, comhincil with history, thongh 
ProfeKior do Lablache is strongly impressed wulh the valno of physical 
geography ns tho snbstratuin of all other Mctiuna of tho subjoct. Tlioro 
is a good stock of maps, physical and political; tho blnck-Wnl has 
important functions, and tJiore are exctciKca in nictbod as in tho 
Oenuan Univeruitics* il. do Lobkeho has edited for Colin a series of 
npecial wall-maps, which will bo found in tho Exhibition Collection* 
lie admits, however, that hoih French texUbuokH and French atlases, 
especially the latter, leave much bi lie desired. There ate really no 
first-ralo school atlases of Freach origin* 

Ti*'' F^tlti^agiqKe .—The beginnings of a 3Iu#co Pcdagogiqiio 

have li^en mndo in Piiris, in tho Hue Lonia Thnillier; and I found, 
when 1 visited it. that the most promiuoat exhibits aro in geography* 
A collection of maps, modeds, pioturc#, etlinological figures, reliefs, and 
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other geographical apparatus, has been made from all parte of the world. 
Such a permanent museum must be of the greatest serx ice to teacheni 
desirous of keeping their apparatus up to the highest standard. I 
found, among other things, several very good largo reliefs, made by 
the pupils of wious normal schools, of the district, arrondissemont, 
or department in w'hich their school was situated. 

There can be no doubt that geography has, during the last fourteen 
years, rapidly taken its place as a serious study in all French educational 
establishments. There is still room for improvement as to methods, and 
the subject is still too often regarded as only an adjunct to history. 
But these defects are certain to bo remedied, and in time France, in 
this respect, will be on a par with the most progressive country in 
Europe. 


Itxlt. 


General Pmition .—What has been said of France applies equally 
to Italy. The progress of wlucation in that country in recent years 
has been of the most radical and hopeful character. All the best 
features and best methods of Germany have been imported, and maps of 
German origin, with Italian nomenclature, have been largely introduced. 
An idea of the present position of the subject may bo obtained from 
the Normal School programme, which will be found in the Appendix (V). 
Under the guidance of Professor Dalla Vodova, Profewor Cavaliere Guido 
Cora of Turin, Professor Malfatti of Florence, and other geographers, the 
Italians are themselves producing series of school wall-maps and atlases, 
some of which will bear comparison with the best products of Germany. 
Not only so, but in the matter of relief-maps Italian pubUshors are perhaps 
the most enterprising in Europe. Two Turin firms produce their maps 
in immense quantities, both for Italy and for other countries; sjiecimcns 
will bo found in the Exhibition. Sumo of them are carefully and 
accurately and beautifully executed; others, I fear, cannot be com¬ 
mended ; they are too small, and are made in the roughest manner bv 
u nskil led mechanics. But the fact of this wholesale manufacture of 
reliefs is one among other signs of the great importance given to 
geography in Italian education. The Jlinistry of Education is exceed¬ 
ingly liberal in the matter of apparatus; 200 copies of the large relief 
map of Italy have been presented to the Lyo^es. The progress has, how¬ 
ever, been greater in elementary than in the higher schools, though in 
the latter the subject is gradually finding a place similar to that which 
it has in Franco. At the Tech ni ca l School of Alessandria, and the 
Naval and Technical School of Genoa, the subject is particularly well 
cared for. The Military School of Turin is well provided with 
reliefs and other apparatus, though general geography has not the 
important place there which it has in the French military schools. 

\ Olsa Is 2 \ 
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Italiitti aro profcesora of geography at Ruae, 

Naples, Florancflj Gent)*, Bologaot Mil An» Padua, Palermo, Pavia, Pi mi 
V enice, and Tario- I found that at Tarin Professor Guido Corn has 
a courss eomowhat similar to tliat which I found in most Gorman 
Universities. Tho Chair ia recently fonnded, and ho in thereforo only 
]>ogiiuuog to accuionlato a stock of apparatus. For the general locturen 
ho h&Ji sixty atudonts, and for hia spocUl lectures fourteen. In Italy 
geography forms a necessary part of tho examination for tho degree of 
Doctor in Philosophy. The professora of geography are on oxactlv 
tha aauio footing as other professors. 


SunrzsiLAjn). 

Gcn^rai Pogiitam, —In S'n'itrarknd each canton has to a largo extent 
tlio regiUation of its own ednoational insUtutiona; hence it happens 
that we find considerable diffoicncoa tn the progress of eduoation in 
ilitferent cantons. In tho more advanced cantons, notably in ^{Iriob, 
Bern, and Baael, we find geography ooonpying au important place in 
iho school programmee. 

Except at Zurich, 1 beUevo thoio are no profeasors of geography in 
S^viss Universities. Dr. Kappeler, the President of tho fanionB Fely^ 
teohnJo of Zurich, iaformed me that thcrO' they wished to have a 
professor of geography, hnt found it diificult to get a good man. It ia 
by Prof. Hoinip of the Polytechnic, and also by hia former pupil. 
Dr. Inifeld, that tboso beautifuJ toliofs are madev some of which will be 
found in tho Exhibition. 

In the canton of Z^ch, which may ho taken as representativo of 
the most advanced cantons in Switzorland, education of all grades is 
joumtely providod for by the central aiithoritioa, and m all schools— 
primar 3 % secondary, lilealachnlen and Gymnasia, os well as normal schools 
—geegraphy lias its place, though in the higher schools. Gymnasia 
eepeciflUy, it lias not tho important pbco it has in tho lower schools. 
Tho method is that of Gemiauy with improvemonts in several points. 

HfioMitidsnds txt Z^^rieh ,—The Hedmatskunde of ZOrnch is of tho 
most oomprohonsivo and instructivo character, and, in the hands of 
good teachera, cannot fail to be an excellent training both for tho 
observing and thinldng poweiB, and as a solid basis for forther progresK 
in natural knowledge. The text-book in nee,—* Z&rich *TTid tJmgebnng : 
Heimatsknndo homitsgogebeu von Lehrerveroin Zurich,* is the work 
of BOTcral specialists. The topography is by J. J. Muller ^ geology, 
Profesoor Heim; climatic conditions, Hector St. W&niior; flora. Con- 
f*ervator J. Jliggis founo. Dr. G. Keller; historic development. Dr. 0- 
Hnnxiker; historical and artistic mennments of Ziirich town. Prof 
^ ogelin; Ztirich^a intoUcctnul peeition since the Heformation, Dr. U- 
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Ernbt; and public f^tas, Dr. Bud. ^chocli; atorica end logcnda, 

H. Wcgiiuiuii; tipecimens cf the Ztirich dialect; maiiufHDtaiiea, tmdo, 
and oomiDGrce, Fr. Zi>llinger; charities, H» Wegmaun; education, Fr. 
Bollinger ; walks, K. Kieis and J. J. SdtLnocljeli; urtatiHljcs, H. SpUhler. 

This ’«t 11 give some idea of the subjects which, in the eonoeption of 
Zilricb teachers, is included in Heimatskundu—in elementary geography. 
The oenten ts of the book are amply and beautlfally iUnstmted in the 
Fennauent School Mnsonra in Zurich town, much of which is ocenpiod 
with geographical objects, ITeie wo find many reliefs of Swiirerhind, 
and parts of Switzerland. For Zurich there is first a relief of the town 
and distriot around; many fino photographs of Zurich, its public monn^ 
tnents, and notable scenes around; n aeries of historical views of Zlirioh ; 
several old reliefs; historical series of maps; spociinen of rooks, plants, 
animals, industTial matorials In all stages; besides geuoml goographical 
pictures and apparatns of all kinds. 

In a eombined primEuy and secondary school which I visited, and 
wheio I was presHiUit; at a lesson in Heimatsknitdo (imbjeet, the Canton, 
each pupil having his linen map), thero im probably one of the finest 
conibinoil musemus and laboratorioe to be found in any school. 1 found 
a ooilection of aU tho plants and animals of Switzerland ; a large stock 
of oxcelleni maps, reliefs, geographical pictures of various Gcnnan 
publishers, geological specimona, dre, 

ZUnch Higher StJtools. —In the Indofitrie-Schulen (concaponding to 
tho Realsohulen of Germany) tbo subject is still more detailed and 
complete than in the primary school. Tlio reading of maps Is cujoinoil 
in the oScLal directions to be carefully taught, and the method which 
I saw at W’ork in a socondnry suhool socnied to mo particularly effeo 
live. In the beginning of Wettatein’a beautiful atlas (about 30 of 
Bandeggor's imo mapa for 6d,) are a few special maps, about 3 in. 
by 3 In., representing difTerent kindii of oounliy, and difibront methods 
of exhibiting the hiU-featnreB, They are very caiefully drawn, witli 
ooutour lines cambined with dificrent modes of sliadlng. The pnpils^ 
coustmet frem those, by means of thin cardboard cut ont for each 
contour linov models or reliefs. By this motJiod tlicy oomo to have a 
very real idea of what a map is meant to represent. SpedmenB of 
those, by a olaSB of pupils about twelve 3 ’ears of nge, vrill be found in 
the Fihibition. When I was preeent this class was having a, lesson 
on Australia. One exercise was tu measure with thair gtadnated 
continictro scale the distance along the coast, taking in tho Indcntatioua 
from Bdsbano and Zdelboume, and ealohUtc it out in kilometres on the 
lusp scale. This they all did rapidly, and with w'ouderful correctness. 
They evidently understand dearly what a map scale is. Wettstciu^is 
atlas and text-book is in general nso in Zurich and In other cantons oa 
w'clh Here, as in Gcimony, tho textrbook ocenpies a subordinate place. 




fiOtS 

and iho ttAchet la everything. At the Soliooh of which Dr. 

Wettetein Is TBCtor, teachcm receive the very best traming in tho 
fiubjcct and laethoda of teaching geography, as well as nntnml eeienco 
generally. It Is worthy of note that in Zlirich, at least, geography ia 
biacketod wilh the natnial sdcnecs r&thcr than with history, end 
physical geography has a oorrespondmgly important place. At the 
Xorroal School, Dr. Wettstein Miuself teaches physlaa geography, 
political geography being left to the profraeor of history. 

Itendogger’s (of Winterthur) maps are probably unsarpaB»cd, and sneh 
a& he publishes are in general use. But I fonnd ahfo many of the best 
German maps, notably thoeo of Boimer of Berlin. The method of 
badding op reliefs with sand i« also in general use, and in a secondary 
girls” school I saw the pupils bndd up a relief of tho moontain systomB 
of Great Britain. I found in the Zurich ftchools that tho magic-lantcm 
is used very effectively for got^raphicaJ, us for other purposea. 

Stcia Cbri^pAif.—At Winterthur I vimted the cartographic eatab- 
Ikhment of Itandeggor, and inspected eomo of his beautiful speoinicufr 
of cartography. I found him engaged on a fine map of Canton Baaed, 
OKloTcd by the Education Council for Basel Schools, It measures 1*10 
metre by 1*30 metre, and is intended to imitate relief. It gives tho 
contour curves with mountain shading, the light coming from the 
north. He was also engaged on a very beautiful relief of Switsterland, 
with tho two scales identical, and built up with paper. It iS about 
two foot square. He has also soveml other fine reliefs, all of true 
scales. Several of Bandogger’s host produotionB will be found in tho 
Exhibition, 

/fKitfslriar 5rAoofs.—I also visited tho Tcchnioum (Cantonal Technical 
School) at Winterthur. Fur students intendbg to devote themaelvcn 
to commercial porsuite, l>oth general and ooiniiiorcial geography is 
ohligatoiy, and is tanght by means of tho professor’s lectures. Thorn 
in a largo coUeotion of maps, geographical pictnrea, photographs, 
mineraloglcal, botanical, and other collections. 

Gmsca.—Through tho kindness of Colonel Gautier, of Geneva, I 
have received a atatemout of the practice of the subject in that city 
from M, P. Chaix, late professor at tho Gymnasium; this will bo found 
in tho Appondix (AV), 


Beloiuk, 

Behjiaji la Belgium, geography as such has no place iw 

the Univereitics. In Uego thoro is a professor of Industrial Geography; 
but Professor Du Fief of BrUBScIs bedieves that profcsstjrshipB of tho 
general subject will shortly bo established in all tho Daiversities. 
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General Bejulationn .—I havo already given an example of how 
Tleimatakunde ia tatight in Belgium. In that country—aa in other 
ct>untrica on the Continent—education of all gnulca ia conaidervd of 
anfHcicnt national importance to ho cared for by the State, and in the 
official programme of all achoola the teaching of geography is especially , 
provided for. In the regulations for primarj’ schools, minute directions 
arc given for instruction in Anschauungslchro and Heimatskunde, pro¬ 
ceeding outwards to elementary notions of general geography. In the 
final examination of students at primary normal schools, out of 600 
marks given for thirteen subjects, thirtj'-fivo are allotted to geography. 
For superior schools the teachers have to undergo a written and oral 
examination in geography and history in order to obtain their teaching 
diploma in these subjects. 

Higher SekooU.—For the AthinC-cs Koyaux the oourso prescribed is 
exceedingly complete. The curriculum at the Ath6nio8 lasts throe 
years, and geography is taught throughout, although only for one hour 
I>er week. What tliat oourso is will be seen from the programme given 
in the Appendix (X). In the middle-class schools, in which the course 
is three years, geography is taught each year, the programme being 
a modification of that of the Athenies, It is enjoined in the official 
regulations that history and geography bo taught in a special room, 
provided with illustrative objects of all kinds, photographs, engravings, 
reliefs, atlases, maps, glolies, Ac, 

In Brussels, as in Paris and Zflricb, there is a State Mua5o Scolairo, 
under M. Andre Dovoo, with a very large collection of maps, globes, 
reliefs, and other apparatus, including some very largo scale maps of 
Belgium, and a series of fourteen maps for Iloimatskuudc, and for 
teaching the pupils to interpret maps. 

The method in the higher schools is much the same as in Germany, 
the toxt-books in use being mainly those of Prof. Du Fief. 


HoLLAxn. 

Dntch Unieenities .—With regard to the position of geography in the 
univeraities of Holland, I have received the following statement from 
Prof. Kan, of Amsterdam:— 

** Id the State Universities there are no special professors of geography. I’hysical 
geography U taught In the faculty of mathematics and physics by the professor 
of |»hyalcs; political geography in the fiuiulty of literature and phlloeophy by the 
professor of history. The comparative value (rf geography on examinations U 
very little. Students in classical literature to acquire the degree of doctor, are 
submitted to an examination in the Universal History of Antiquity, and in oon- 
neetion with this, geography. Students in Dutch literotnie to acquire the degree 
of catMlidate, preceding that of doctor, have to submit themaelres to an examination 
in the Universal History of the Middle Ages and Modem Times, and in connection 
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mVA pdiikal ^«c^nnap%< StudcutJi ia nuthoiuAtica tmd pbjsict, e^^ogyi 
mmcfnlogj^r I)Otjuiy> ailiI soology^ baTc not to submk to ita oxdxataation in 
geography, 

** Yet tlio doctore in matLematksi and pbyiuos, aiul the doctors in Bntdt litera¬ 
ture, by their degree bare the Tinht of teachlog geography in Qynuiasia and 
nigbor School*—the same right aa they ^-ho luoquiiti the Diploma nameil in the 
Law or Secondary Edocatioiu 

" The detmuulH of the esjunlDAtloa to ao^oiie tbi* Diploma am deaedbed iu a 
epedal programme ot examination, and are thnse:—^ EnCwlodge of TWt^iinaiicalj 
phjfMical, and poUtmiJ Itidiuidiiig tbp knowlodge of tbe parU of the 

solar flystema, their motions and pbcDoruena^ of potBlUoni on eartb and on the 
hearen; of the motistL of tba oitrlli and the conaoqueticea of this motioD j a clear 
idea of the geolf^ical biitory of earth and of the principal geolo^cal phcnOOiona on 
the surface; of the pbcoomcicka in the atmospbero and on the oo&an; of the diatribii- 
tEon of tempczntnre and miafall on the nufiioo of thn earth; of the geograpbical 
dlittribution of the pricdpiol species of plants and animals; kno'wledgo of the 
geography, the ethnography, and the political divkion of States.'' 

*^3pe^ng of the position allotted to geography in the Univorwitv^ ofHuUEind, 
vfr must remar'k that geography in the Gymno^ the preparatory schooU fortlio 
UniTcrsItitti, is taught in the dr«t (lowaat) clan three hour*, in the second two, in 
the third two^ In the fourth doss one hoar is given to the gjoography of antiej^nity; 
it) the »xth onfl hoar to the maiin points of tnathetnatlcni and physical geography. 

the examination at the end of the gymnssial couth gootgrapby is not 
examined in, 

“In the Municipal Dnivoniity of Amsterdiun there k a ipednl professor fur 
phyjocol and political geography, and the geography and ethnography of the Todiau 
Archipelago (Prof. Kan). Ea is a member of the Literary Facnlty, and has tho 
same status and emolnmcnia as the other professoni of that Faculty. His lectures 
ore attended by a amall nnmbeir of sttideuts in medidne and Jmiapmdenco who 
thiiik to depart for the colontK), and of Htodents in Dutch hteraluro who may bo 
expected to tench geography in higher soLonla or Gymnasia. Ybc greater number 
(ca* 20) oonsists of thoce who wiih to prepare thcnuclTeu for the examination 
prescribed by the Law of Scccoidary Education {tride supra). 

"Ordinarily eight lectures are given weekly:—Two for nubjccta of general, 
physical, nnd political geography. One for the g^oography of a distinct state of 
Europe, or of a port of the extra Eumpewi continent''. Two fur the geography 
and ethnography of the Dutch colonies One for the hisUJry of googrnjiliicnl 
discovery in Africa, Ania, Arctic &c. One on the most receuE puhllcationi; 

and most Im^jorliuit scientifio dlisoeveries in the damiDion of geography. 

“ One hour is giycn to lectures and practical exerelscH of the students. Subjects 
for iDCLurca ore glveu, proper to sdcntlbc FeBoorch and clear exiwiEtlon of the dithtciit 
opiniunji on the questiaoi; suhjacts for pcMticol exerciMS ore given with rifgunl to 
geographical ^duration in higher scbcwli and Qymnasiib 

" Students of geogra[ifay In the University of Amsterdam leave craatrd themsdvei^ 
a society Oscar Feaclicl ^ to eierdso the mem ben in the oomposltlon and 
dacUmatiun of papers, tlie discuapkn of these^ Ac., in geographical subjects. HiU 
profetecir in geography assists fitmu time to time at theso 

J^ukA Schools .— For tho varionu cinssofi of uchDola tbc pnogtnniruo is 
pTtiscrjl>ed by tho Goveimmont, nml in ail goograpby ftirdB a plnon, moro 
prominent cetdainly’ in tho lower thun tho biig^li(.^r. In tho middlo 
Hcliaoltj, with a three yoatij' conrac, it ie taught tlircc hours jmjt wwt; 
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in thofio witli five yoaTs' courue tben> aro two liourH per week in tbo 
first threo yeans* and one hour per weet in the lost two yo&xa. 

The following is tho progiatnuie of tho Higher Bargersohcol of 
Leyden :— 

'■ For entrance there u) required a thoroagh tnowlcdgo of the lioiiiKiiuiss ami rivers 
of tho XotherkmiB. A knowledge of tho pmsdpal sotlo and prodactiuns In the 
didertot provlnoes of tho Nelhcrlanda. The crndidalo must be nblo to point out on 
a mnp without naruca the difTeront OQuntries of Etirojie, and Imvo n gctiLral liiiow- 
ledgo of their boundarica. The scm of Europe and tho reUtiro pwUkm of the 
coDtinenta. 

" The prognmnue of iiwtniclion ta oa follows e— 

" 1st daas.—Europe* and in jiarilculiir tho Keiherlands. A tmmmary of tho fiirt 
elements of phyfiEcal gotigraphy. liongilude and lAtildde* Land sunl woter» 
Elevations and deprasaitrus. of the earth's pitr(icc» Development qf tho roast; tho 
sea and ita ports., 

^ 2nd cUuis.—Asia* capectolly tlio Dutch Colonica in the East Indiea* 

**3id c]BM.^Afriefl, America, and Australia, Recapitulation, 

^4th class.^Elcments of physical BCqgraphyj phenomena iQ the atniwphcrct 
distiihutlon of heat, windj the drculation of water In tho air. Ac,; mflueErco 
of water upon tho earth ; spring** the sea, fonnalioa of volley^ Ac, DtHtribuUoo 
of plants aod ooinials over the earth, UocspitiiktloD. 

" 5th class.—Etkoography. Rocaidtuhitidn, 

" Three hours pcf week am given in tho first year, two in the second and third, 
and one in the fourtb and fifth, 

“ lu order to ohtaiu a certificate at the end of iho cmricultiin* thore In roquin.'J :— 

" nmientf qf t'oai«j(h?/iajiAy.---Tlio eiriiiiliiiitkut In Co«nogra|ihy embraoM the 
shape nod dinuMudotia of the globe, the way in which they otc detormiued, tho fixing 
of the poflleion of plaCB* on its surface, tlu: phenomeDn arising ftom tlia rotntiiMi of 
tho earth round iU axis* froin tho revoilntlou round tho sim of both tho cor^ and 
tho ploncts, ami from the motion of tho satellites; tho laws of motion and miivorsal 
gravitation; some knawlKlge of tho coinota* os idw of tho filed slara, as far a* tho 
dctcrtninstioti of thoir distances and their own motion are concerned; the nebiiliif 
and tho milky wny. 

** (?«]^/)Ay.“^Tho inathiMiintTail port of geography has been menrioowl above 
under GcMmognphy, To natural geography ought to bo added the knowledge of 
cJimotw, marlM currenta, prevalent wEnd*, tho dlstributkti of itjants, aultnat^ and 
races oF men over tlie aurlacc of ibo oarth. The oxomfnation further compriac* n 
synopsu of the political division uf the ccDtloents; tho hoiunDria and tho natural 
condltiuu, the idminisLratluEL, the industry, the comnwrcEnl ralntiijai of tho ptinolpal 
countries and especially In regatd to the Xetherhuids and. ihcir colonies.' 

Hub Bchool is well suppHod with maps, piotuToa, and other 
In the coTTCfiponding institution* which 1 vieit&il in Anifitcrdimi, I fotiiid 
tho oonilitions siimlar, and tiio motUod of teaching like tlint of GenziaDy, 
In tho oomraorcinl school at AmsterdAin* geogrnphy general and Bpetnul 
occupies a promiuont place, and tho supply of ina|M and other apparatus 
plcDtifnl and good. At tho Normal School also it has a most important 
place* and the stndonts are trained to tencli Hcmiatsknndo in the primaiy^ 
Bcboolm In a Bargerschool, with throo years^ oonrw}, tho head-manter 
Qf which in Dr. Poathninus {Hince dead), who has made a special study 
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of gTOgraphicuil iMlncatioiiT tbo supply of mtapa wsm as abimdimtt ami 
tboir qimlity ua high, us in any German uchooL In noUand, RiheduL 
attention oeenna to l^e given to economical geogTftpli 3 v and tlio ntlaa of 
tbo Xetlierlauflfl of l^osthnintis and Van Tioiumelen ahowfi, in a vorv 
utriking waj', tbo oDnnection between tiio pbysiqial condition of the 
hurfuco ami iut indnotriul msess. 

In Amsterdain also is on educational muaetun, tbo most prominont 
exhibits in wbicii are those relating to geography—tna^ie from all 
tiuintTiofl, reliofc, gloliea, atlanca, *tc. 

In sliunld bo mentioned tlmt at tbo rnireraity of Leyden tboro i« a 
professor of tlio goograpliy and ethnology of tho Untch East Indies— 
I rofessor \ elli, who has re tired since visit. 


Sweden. 

Dr, Dablgron of the bwediah Society of Anthropology and Gcogiwphj', 
lias^ been good enough to send mo tbo following statemont ns to the 
position of geographical odneatiop in Sweden:_ 

The Naiional the year 1SS3 there wore 0,781 Katioiml 

Schools with 11,740 teachera,and 801,061 pupils (cbildron from seven 
to fourteen yearn; nttendnne® oonipiils^vry). In the Gtai stage of the 
National Schuol, tho so-called infant schoal, Uicro is no other gnwgra- 
phical bmching than that which onteiB into pro- 

scribed in the "JioriQuI Plnn.^ Tho schoolmistress (in those schools 
all tho tcacliers are female) ought tq givo oral descriptions of tho 
Hcenor} of thoueighbeurhoDd in whioh the children live, thus presenting 
tho most common geographical features, as hiU, plain, lake, livcr, 
^o^md, to tbo observation of the chihlrcm In the National School 
proper, the courue m which comprises four j'oara, unless local oiicnm- 
stanccs ninkc it aeceiBary to shorten tho period, geography is tanght 
in all tho cloKies. In tho three lower forms, ta‘o hours out of ta-entv- 
«U i>or week arc devoted to this subject, and in the bighrat fom 
ooe hour weekly, Ilie annual Bchordtime is from thirty to thirtv -rix 
weeks. TUe syaUm of geographical teaching is as followsfirst tho 
cWdren are mado well auqmiinted with their own pnrish or town and 
their ovra pronrincoi then they Iwim tlie essential features of the 
geography of Sweden * and finuU^r tlioy pass to the study of foreign 
wnntrics and inirts of the world. At tho highest stage of the school, tlio 
geography of Sweden is gano over again with more detail. In tho 
contin^tiun^-hoor'(attondanou not oampulsoiy) where such pupiia 
cceiv 0 instniotion aa have passed throngh tho ooiupulsoiy coni%o of tho 
atioiml School with good testimonials, googniphy has noplace in tho Imt 
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Uijhtir PaMic — Thu!44i attj &5 in Dnmbor (in thn year 1885}, of 

TivhieU 35 Jino couipLutv (oonreo nine yeftre), 22 bttve five classes;, 20 threo 
‘cliowts, 18 Dinner ttt'ej clrissts (to cnllcd *'petlagoj^cfl^ ttnj nuialjer of 
ttacliere Ja fiUJit (l>«5idi?s other ten.i'liens) and of pnpib 14,976. 

Geography is. taught in the classes one to jive'iu ** latiii linien " (tlio 
clauaiLtil di-iJortinoDt), and in the cioasca one to Btsvcii in *' real-linion ” 
(the modem or scionco departTiient), Getfgmplij' is not optional in these 
c'laaacti. In the five lower classes alxnit twij liuTirs per week are allotted 
to gwgtaphjont 0127, 30, 30, 30 (32), 30, (32) rcapectively, during tho 
36 netuinal school weeks of the 3'ear ; in the higher chisses of tho scienco 
department, three hours n wtujk are usnally devoted to geograjiliy during 
tivo or three ntonths, lu the lower sixth ns well as the Jovror seventh (at 
IcjUit this is the case in Stock holm). Thcro are no aepamte teuchers for 
geography. As a rule, geogm]diy ia taught hy the histoiicnl teacher, 
history and geography heing reckonetl aa one mihjefrt in the course of 
instruction. After a gcucml survey' of the parts of the world, the boys 
take the geography' of each country or part of tho world, first tho 
phy'yiiL^al, then tho political. Sovcrul parts of mathematleal and physical 
geognrphy' ore of ooutse treatotl also by' the teachers of mathcmalios and 
tu^tiiral history. I’lio coarse of jihysJcal geography indudea the ohorO" 
graphy and hydrography of each country or continent, its cliinate, 
vegetation, and fauna, its natural products and culti^'ation. roHtical 
geography' embraces the uatJonulity and language of the papulation, its 
religion and culture, ita number, iudustrieH and oonimuiilcations, tho 
historical origin of tho state, its present form of cultivation, itfl division for 
the purposes of administration, Ac. In tho study of clrusics and history 
suiUiblo roferenece arc mode to geopftophy, and maps ore employed. 
Appliances usral i u teaching'gcogmphy' are globes, wali-n.m|>s of tho d i tforent 
parts of tho w'orld, and of eoimtrioa, previncca, atid towTis (mapa iu relief 
arc schlom omployed), geological diagrams, ethnographic figures, and views 
of landscapes. In tho teaching of histoiy historical waU^maps are used. 

Utihirt'fifie* (^Vp*ata and Xuud).—There is nopreferaonal chair far 
geography in either university'. In geueral the elements of political 
geography nro treated in conuexioUi adth political acionce, which is 
represented by a professor in each university', ITowcver, in Lund, the 
professor of political rKucnce has of late y'eaiTS lectured specially on 
geography, and there h) also a “ docent" there in this bruueb of sdencc. 


Scats. 

lly the kindnetsf of William SraepherBon, Estj., H.ll. Consttl at 
3Iadrid, I have receiveil an intcrostiug statement oe to tho position of 
geography in Spain, which will be found in tho Appendix (A’'), The 
incthml of geographical excursions is a feature specially worthy of 
attention. 
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Gautfil C^JatiQWt oit to iho Ccfi^iRfnf^Tlinu it in evident timt 
geography has a Deriotm placo in odecadon of all grades on the Com-' 
tmontr and that in Germany, Anstdia, Italj’f Franco* and lEoUand* 
thoio are profeBaoro of tho Btibjeot at certain of the Unirensitieo. TUo 
Government of ovety botmtry I have visited insists that it should he oo* 
Geographical specialists complain that it lioa not in tho higher schoDla 
the tune allotted to it vrhich it onght to have* and that there is a 
lack of properly troiDed teacheia. The time* in my opinion, could not 
be miioh more than jt ia at present, and if Gw carefully-arranged 
prognuumes are thoroughly carried out by oompeteut men* bo 3 "S ought 
to leave the higher CWtinental sohoolo with a very solid knowledge O'f 
geography indeed. As to teachers, weU^trained men—men who have 
taken the coarse and paawd the examinaGon for the Facuita* Docemdi 
in geography—are hcooming commoner every year under tho indneoce 
of the Universities, Jn eliort, wo find generally present in the Conti¬ 
nental systems of geographiisG mstrucGon aG tho nlcments of develop¬ 
ment and snceess. 


NORTH AMERICA. 

United Stales ,-—I have a oommnnieaGoD from the lion, John Eaton* 
United States' OommissioneT of BducaGon* iDfonnlng me that he is 
obtaining tho data desired for the United States, Ho sends mo a 
circular which lias been distributod among tho teachers of the Stotea, 
and which tepreduees the Preaideiit's Tjotter and Gie Slemorandutn of 
JnstmcGons, together wiGi a series of quesGona bearing on the object 
of tho inquirj'. Mr* Eaton, however, statea that the inforniaGon may 
not be obtained in time for my Report, 

Cawda, —Mr, Raven stein has kindly sent me a few notes of a viHitho 
paid* while in Montreal lost year* to ^ilontrcal Proteatant High Schoot* 
when he was present at a lesson in geography. That school oonatsta of 
u preparatory department of two classes, with a courtfo extending over 
four years, and of tho high school proper, in six forms, with a tobd 
canreo of four j-eara. Only about ono-twenGeth of tho whole Bchool- 
time is given to geographj*—one hour per week* The fcoxt-boohs used 
are Calkin'^E * Introductiob to (leogiaphy*' and the same antlior^a * School 
Geography of tho World/ Dr. KoUey told Mr. Raveostein, however* 
that most of the lessons aro oral, and that the toxt-books are but little 
used. " As to maps* tho less said about Giom the better/' 

Mr, Ravensteln qnestioiicd a class on sooid puinta of local geography* 
and gives on the whole a faveurablo report of tho rosult. 

Hr. Chaining, Lecturer on History at Harvard College* whom Mr. 
Ravenstcin met at Montreal, told him that geogtaph}’ was dealt with in 
ft very unsatiafactory manner in the American schools, and that his 
B^dents were frequently quite unoequainted with it, thus compelling 
him to deal with tho snbjeet oocaslonallj' himself. 
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COSCLtJSiaXS ASD ScddEdTIOXS AB TD Tll£ PtKitTlOtS OF GBCKFRAFinGAIi 

TeaciiiS(j jjf ExoiaKP. 

As io anr^ own couutTy I Itopo I bavo tuada tbo position plain 
enough. The elomeuta of aocoeas in geograpbical inatmcticiii one 
wanting : thoTO ia no Stato Department, and no coatral body to 
legielata for Bchooln aboYo the piimaTy grade. I cannot onmniariBo 
tho situation of geographical education mere oleorly than hy quoting 
the words already given from an educational antbority 

“{!) In UnEvcnitieS it U nlL f2) In Puhlijc Schools, very ncairly nil, an the 
Sodcly'* oiiininattotiJi for their mediviK have proTod. And when it la atteaipteib it 
is giren to the most incompetent master,, aad he hm a wretched set of ma|^iA 
(3) It ia required for tho I^hlio Scn'icea, and taught, 1 do-not know how, Ly 
crammers. ^4) The only places wbero geography is Fnrnematiciily taught in 
Englaud are the Tmining CuUeges, mate and fctmile, the National Botud 
fichouk: with now, and for the last few yeora, some few good High and MidJJfi* 
ChiHH Schools" 

In tho matter of geography tbo Universities at present qreroiso 
no inhnence encept through their local exnininations, Toaohors nnd 
examiners both stand in need of cDlighteument, and unless the lb>yal 
Goqgtnphical Society takes some step, nothing ia likely to be done. 

It is not proposed timl the Geogmphical Society should attempt to 
occupy the place mieunied abroad by the State. Sucb a stop might not 
bo In ncoordaiicoi with our educational traditioms, and would hutdly 
prove successful. But it appears to be iu tbo power and within the 
scope of our Society to impply'^ the necessary impubse to induco the 
bodioa that rule or direct tho oourso o-f British education to take up 
geography in un intelligeiit spiritf 

This may heat be done by scciiring tho voluntary oo-opemtion of the 
great Cuiversitiea, together with tho Universities tiehooltt Biaiuinatioii 
Boani, tlie Exaniinera for tho Army, Navy, and all public servioos, and 
other mm liar bodics. 

iV» to the Universities, the value of geography in coimcction 
with eovoml of the most proiuinont existing studies there, is gene¬ 
rally admitted by University men theuLBelvos, qb will have been seen 
from what hns boeii Sfiid above in reference to English Universities* To 
offeotivo research in history, wq are gmnted, it is indispensable; in tbo 
illustmtiori of ancient UteratuTe, and classical litemturo espeeially, H is 
most \'uluuble. Geology, l>otaiiy, roologj', phj'sics in its widest sense* 
have all important geographical aspects. But ut jiresent the hearings of 
geography on all these various subjects arc almost entirety unw'orked. 
simply because historical, literary', nnd liciontido spcrcLaliste ha^'u no tiinf, 
to carry' their resoarobee beyond the very Itegiimijig of tho googiaphical 
field, ^^’bat can be done on behalf of all tho depaTtments mentionod, 
by men who moke geographical research their ooeu|}at)ou, lum been 
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demon^traictl in GermaTij ; and in iho preceding pJugw Oft well as in 
the Appendi?Ct 1 hope I have given aome idoa of wLat ia actucilly being 
done. If, then^ the TTnivcreities encoutiigcd in their oxoiuiiutiona somo 
real recognition of the gnogmphical bcaringi^ of thoao Bubjocte w'hich 
rttlniit of it, tbia would bo icaaon onongb for tho ndiiusfiioii of the study 
to the profcBsoriate, On the higher Bchools such a step could not fail 
to hare a powerful influence. 

IfoiiT the Univensitica arc to bo spprtHiiihed is for the Council to 
consider. The Council wight coinsider tho advisability of appointiiig 
a Nuall Committee to draw up a definite proi^isal for tho caUblhihiiient 
of icet.meahi|Ls in the UniYcinities. Tho CowiiLittcc would require to 
define the field of geography aa a subject for such woognitlun; would 
have to go boforo the Uiiivetijity authorities with a definite programuie 
in their hauda of what they wished to be done. With such a ijirograuime 
to present, a strung personal app<!al might ho made to the Vico-ChaU' 
ccUont to have tho meitor tahen into liorious conslderaticin by tho proper 
autlioritics; Bucb un appeal might bo supported b}'' a momoranduni 
signed by men of infinenco and poeitiou in Tarions dciiartiiuents of 
science and leamiag who are of opinion that geography deeervea a pLsco 
in the list of subjects actively eueouraged by tho Univoraities. 

If the Council could suggest one or two men capable of working out 
the subject in a manner w'orthy of a University chair or roadeiubip, 
the appeal w'ould bo aU tho more likely to bo efifectiTc. Meantime, 
perhaps it.would be possiblo to obtain permission for tbo delivery at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and at other Universities, of a short series 
of loctures, by one or more qualified men, who oemhi bo dejionded 
mwin to give practical illustration of w'hat might luj made of goography 
at the Universities. 1 have already imule a suggeetiou as to w'hctbcr it 
might not be possible to have a GtK^grapliicsl Hedo Lecture ; and if a 
competent man oould be found, n man of adequate knowloflgo and sound 
well-balanced judgment, opportunity might bo taken of giving Bome 
clear ideas of what goographoni would propose to Inelodo iu the field of 
their science. 

Xo doubt, also, if the standard for geography iu the oxaiuiimtioim for 
all our public services were raised, it would have some effect both op 
S tihocils and Utilversi tics, 

Tho eiauiiniug bodies for tbo public services and the army and navy 

it may be hoped, bo inffuencod to give their best couBideratioD to the 
comparative |iotiitioa held by geography in England, by a perusal of 
the Appendices, showing what is being done by siiuilar IwUca on tho 
Coutiuent, os well oh by the Exhibition of maps and appliances in use 
abroad to bo held iu the antumn. They will surely cousidor it desirable 
that thoeo they send out should, when they come to meet foreigners m 
ctjmmercc or politics, or in war, be not less well instructed in a do|>art- 
uient of aaeec© which in recent years bos boil so large a bearing on ull 
those national conci^rus. 
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So fur our schools ara concoraod^ the tvfo great AvaulnifhBEeB seem 
to mo to lio want of ktiowlcrlgc id tlio tcachera.aDd waat of organisitioiL 
in the piognmiiues aod luothods. 

To quoto from a letter atldressod in FehmoryT lS&4t hy the Bov* 
HulCt of Eton College, to tl»o Council :— 

** Tha point to Iw aimeJ at W llie Boyal Gwgrtiphlcal Society h to teach thiwe 
who will have to tcflcJi gecgmpby in our higher flchoola. The hcad-tnastciu rouU 
like some geography to be taught beeauw j^rientH dicalre It, but fow if atiy of their 
aastHtantB enro at all alwui It, or tnke any trouble in the matter. Tbero hare been 
varianii at tempts to iatrydu™ a better of geogimpliicol tcflchiag by echoul- 

mftfttery, and tha two dcwMcmta bare ulwiiya been that the scbccla want proper 
pbnt axwi goal teacbcRi. Kverj- Swlsa PclKtol is better provided ihjur Eton anil 
Jlorrow, Geonfln scboula auffered as much as wo Jo, until Karl Ritter w-as niailci 
pTofbsor of geography at Berlin^ when teachers bad to attend hia tecture*, and you 
now know what ^1 geogniphers the North Gormans are. The aludy of geogruphy 
as a mrntal escreiie is denounceil by irChoolmastera becouM they do not tmdetataoil 
the Hcse in which Bcience cmpioyK the ternu" 

If the honm now nominally allottoJ to geography of all kinds in our 
highor and middlc-clnta sctoola worn fully utilised, nndor tbo care of 
qualifted men, working on a programme so ndjuKted aa to ombraoe, after 
some sort of scientifio method, the whole field of the subject in tarofully 
grndnntoJ stageti, groat irai>t*ovomcnta would result. 

It would not, 1 tbmk, bo beyond the functions of this Society to 
siiggost a graded prograiumo for geographical teaching, aimilar to tboso 
in oeo in Austria, France, and Genneny, embracing all primary-, niidtUe- 
claas, Mid higher Rclioola, and all clnsi$ca in theae schoole, Thiu might 
bo all tbo more effibetiTO if the Cotmcil obtained the co-opemticFii of 
the Univerai ties Schools Einmi nation Bcatds and of practical teachora 
intereebed in g-eograpliyp iloteoTcr, it might bo combined, with a 
roTiTal of the Jlcdal Awards, in a modifiwl form—in a form that would 
encourage luoro competitors to irotno forwmrd, the ciammationB fo bo 
based on, the programme I auggeet. 

To cany out such a programme would r&jatTO trained teacbera, and 
teibboohfl, waps, and other appnraiua of a charactor superior to those 
at presont obtainable in tliis country, 

Ab to what the Society might do to induce toachors to qualif}- tbem- 
aelres to teach the subject effectively, that is a difficult qucatiois, tlxeept 
for our primary schooK there aro no meanu whatever in tliia cottutry of 
training teacheia for their work. On the Coiitincut, either at the 
Uttivenjities, or at Superior Normal BchdoLi, thoflo dcairons of qualifying 
thcmsclvce for the teaching of geography, have ample opportunity 
for doing Bo. No Buch facilities osist in this eonntTy. Meantime, if 
a BufUciont audience of the right kind could bo nssuned, short couracs of 
fi|iec]al lectures on the educational field and mothods of geography 
might arouse a desire for improvement among teachers themselves An 
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experimental coniBe of this ctuirE^cter mjgtit be held in connectioD 'with 
the ISxhibitioii. 

The Council might eDcourngie the prodnntion of text-books and 
atlases, irtuued in. acoordsneo with thoiT schomo^ by oiferiuig to affix their 
impriiixatur on any whicii isoomed to satisfy their re^niremonb^^ Such 
an apjnxjivsl would involve no commercial responsibility^ and at the 
skvio time the preepoct of it might induce pubUshers the more readily to 
undertake the production of worka such as are indiepensable to any real 
progress in geographical education. 

Finally.j 1 hope that tho work I have done under the Society's 
gnidanoeit resulting in tho present report and the forLhconiing Exhi¬ 
bition, may not be entirely without fniiL 

The ExnisrnoK of GeoonxFnrcxL Appliances. 

jVs it has boon decided to postpone tho opening of the Exhibition of tho 
coUeetionB I have foimod until Xovomber next^ 1 reserve any detoiU con¬ 
cerning tho variotie ulasaes of objeote for theCatoIogne, which udU be i^tued 
in ceunectSon therewith. I may only say now., that the colleetian has 
grown far beyond wbnt woa origmally expocted. I found such an 
abundance of of variens kinds in utio on the Continent, that I 

felt compcllDd to make the ccUcction somewhat large in order that it 
might bo Topresontative. I have sought to obtain specimens of tho best 
apixaratas in use in iho various cvuntiies ; taxt-books, stlaseu^ wall-maps, 
diagrams, geographical pictures, globes, ieliuria, reliels, Ac. Among 
foreign bouses who have kindly either lent or presented their produc¬ 
tions for eshHiition, 1 may mention those of Hachotte, tMagmvOp and 
Colin of Parisj Beimer and Schotte of Berlin; Fortbes of Gotha; 
Arturia and Ilolzel of Yienna; Fdkl and Sous of Frag; Saochi of 
JUilon, and Eonx and Pavale of Turin ; Wfirsler and Bandegger of 
Ztirich E Fischer of Cassel; Hirt of Leipzig and Breslau ; Brinkman of 
Amsterdam; Profeasor du Fief of Brussels; Xorstedt, Flodin* Seligman, 
Orrlsson, Fritze, and Breijer of Swodoo, aa well as the Swedish Society 
of Anthropology and Geography. 

Also I must aokuQwlodgo tho contributiotis of the Austrian 'War 
Bejiarttncnt, sent through General Crome, and ihoeo of tho leading 
geographical publishers in our own country* 

These DoUcotions will probably take up uonsldorablo space; but if, as 
is expected, accommodation be obtained in the Albert Jlall, or one of the 
adjoining Gollories, there wdl bo no difficulty in displaying the objects 
satutraetarily. It is hoped that by having the Exhibition open from 
November dli January, theeoi for whose benefit it fa si>ecially intended 
may be able to visit it, and so obtain a knowledge ef the mried ap- 
puiatmi at the oemmand of those doslious of improving geographical 
teaching up to the Centiocnial level* 
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LIST OF BRITISH SCHOOLS DEALT WITH BY THE nfSPECTOR, 


London i — 

’Cnirist''.B HoflpicaL 

*City of Londoa SchooL 

^King'd CoUfi^ ScbooL 

LondoD lulnDEtloDal CoUcgcy Spring 

GlDTiCi 

•Merchant Taylors'* 

•Sl Paul’n. 

•Unipcntity College SchooL 
*\VestimnAtor SchooL 
*Boy&l Nani School, Nav Croe&. 
*BHlrard Collega for Lndia. 

Sl* Pctier’a Cohogc, Rndley, AMogdotu 
Bcdfpnl College. 

*King Ed a'srd'aSehoole, Birmlngliiiiu (o). 
Brighton College. 

^DrifUcI Ornmnaar School, 

"Chiirter Houae, Godalming. 

Cathedral Griunm&r School Chester* 
Cheltanhiun College. 

'CLiftoQ College. 

•Dulwich College. 

•Eioti CoUege* 
llAit^bury CoUtgc* 

•Hnntiw, 

HnntlpierpolnL 
•Liverpool College. 


•Lirerpool Institute. 

The College, Malrom. 
•MAOohester SchooL 
Hlarlboiongh Coll^^ 
Unlrer^ty School, Nottinglmm. 
High School, NotiinghaiD. 
Bepton. 

RosssU. 

•Rogby* 

Kicg'e School, ShcrtKKme. 
Shorcham* 

ShrsTrihuTy* 

Suraybuist College, Blaekhutn. 
IImj School, Tunbridge. 
UpptDghajn School. 

Wtdiington College. 

WInEhjceter College. 

Tictoria College, Jerwy. 
Aberdeen Grammar SdbooL 
Edinburgh:— 

•Acadomy. 

■atgh SchooL 
•George Wateon's College. 
Fettce College* 

Gloagow;— 

*Btgh School 
•Acadirtny* 


B. 

1 . 

EXTRACT FROM A LETTER SENT TO THE VICE-CHANCELLORS OF 
THE UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE, FROM THE 
PRESIDENT AND COUNCIL OF THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY. 

. * * . We would point out the epccinl imporijmcc of geography to EngUiimieti 
in the prtsctit age. Tho poKesaion of great and widely-tcatter^ dependenci^ the 
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citetiiion of dut corotflcidit int«ics(3^ the jncTMScil freedom of 
interencira* umI cWoes of cotrawtion ftttabtiihed bj- metkw of tLw ftc^mship and 
the teliyrrtph, between our wtlaliy anil all ports of tlie vrorlil, the progress of 
emigfmtion brnding no 1:^ of blDod-rL’Lalloiubip to so many iliatanit commiuilties^ 
—oil tbese are c-lnramatoiKies wLJcb vbtly eiibimoe tho value of "coj:n%pbi«l 
knowledge* Great as Its utilitj luu always beeQ, ad na|iiiLLntauca with the greEui 
nvtttes which oommeree h*s folfowwi or is likely to fellow—of the oondittona muler 
which dvilizatfon bts suoceoded or Is Ukely to siiiccowi—is for more nicfiil nowr than 
1e was in post timoi, when those traditioDS wvra cstabUslied which influence tho 
eduntJen of the present day. 

The use of geography in diflbrent professLons han been $o often alltided to la 
detail^ that It becomes hardly necesusary for us lo enUrgo upoa It hero j hut it is n 
Eohjoet uu whicb we, as the executive body of tbe Iluyal Gmgmphicial Society, fL-el 
iHiisdves justified in expre«idDg a general opinion, becatus? we kbow thnt aineng the 
Fcllowa of OUT Society are many of the foremofit mm in every* ono of tho i^reen 
by which the grestTvew and Jho varied national life of England ara maintained. 
'Iha oBfriciaElon of sticb men In tho purmiit uf geography h ovidenct! of tha im- 
jortance of that science in the edueation of tho tuoat vuluablo daaaes of English 
gentlemen. 

Wo speak of geography, not as a banren cntaloguc of names and foe La, but ms Et 
science that ought to be taught in a liberal way, with abundant appliances of DmpSr 
mndelfl, and iilust ration?, Wo f«.'1 tlrat we linve earned a right to express an 
opinipn, that gougrephy ndmlta of being so taught and of being mads tbe subject of 
scleutifio oxniuiiuitkKU, by tho exp^rienco we have gained, through tho establishment 
of certain piizes by ns for oxoeptioDidly good geographical attainments, among the 
beys of iirit'grAde Kboob. \Vq find, as a matter of that geography in 
exceedingly well taught at some few Isi^e echocls, and that, unlt^^i it la very JH 
taught it is everywhere apt to bccomo a popular lul^t with both masters and 
boys. We also find that exominatiDns in geography arc capable cf luting much 
more than the ntemory; they give eridenH of cteameas of apprthcmdcia and of 
power of ntatement, of breadth of view, nnd nf atyle iu oomjjosItLon. It may bo 
worth znentloniug that, having anngned extra marks for maps and aketehos,. though 
only So far oa they are eOeclIve iLlustntlons of vrhat cannot otherwise be easily 
expressed, we bava obfictred in some cases,, that this mdlrect ccuDouragement to 
drawing has home moat aatiafactoiy fruit. 

AVe look to.the Unlvoralties, not uuty to rescue geography fmm being badly 
tanght in the Jschooht of England, bi;t to raise it to on even higher standard than it 
haa yet nttalntid. It appears in be dhiioily wiEhiu tba j»wcra given to them by 
the proposed Exomliuition Scheme to do so. Tliey con impeovD ihe quality of tho 
examinatlens, they can report on eOicIont and ineflieijent teaching, and. In tills way, 
atmdily develop geographlail soicnco Into iho form moat suitable for the education 
of boys. Then, In a scbool well furnished with a[i|^lianoes for geographical 
ti-oehiug, tlio mem elcmtnitii, which all ought to know, would be Iwnt in early 
boyhood with trifling dlfBcnIty, while ibo tnom advanced knowledge which older 
beya wimld require, who elected geography, either phyeied or political, as ooo of 
the subjects of their examinatkm, would be obtatued without wasto of effort, and 
without hurdemng ihc tucraory with names to which no corrmpoudiog image 
existed in the mimt Geography m taught weald appeal etrtmgly to the 
ImaglnALlcm; it would be found lo □bcornd In inilmctive gencrollxatioiif^ and it 
wnnld vaatly inePease the rango of a schixilhoy V intcrc-sta and his materlali for after 
refieetkm, 

(Signed) IL C. HAW LIN SOX, PntdiBFST'." 

On hAal/ ff f}tt Cenincit IttfifaJ A/cn/ .‘Wf/y* 


July S, ISTL 
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dhaft of a memohial to m sent, with sktarate covering 

LETTERS, TO IJ.IL m>IMlSS[OXERS OF TUB UNIVERSITY OF 
OXFORD, TO THOSE OF CAMBR1IM5E, AND TO THE GOYEEXINCt 
BODIES OF EITHER UNIYEKSITY, [1HT4.] 

The CcKincil of llw llgyal Sockly Acnire to taka bliontagcof the 

opportumiy uiToitlod while the !<cheine ef leacliiTifl: in Oxford and CkiiibrLd^ fa uiidier 
euuKjilcratlcn, to urge on the proper antlmritieft the efiUblifhmeiit uf OcograplilcAl 
PnsreJt.vrririp* at both UtuverKitieKf The clainu of geography to be thua repre- 
flonled appear to tlte Cbuncil to bo bexUr weighty tirdl oumerciuf. They ana Imi-Aj 
set fartb in the fuUowmg niemoTAtnliim. 

In iqK.'aking of geography the Ckruncil tioe the woni In Eta mc«t libeml mok, uid 
not ns on etpiiiraletit to topography^ Tlie word Owgraithy, they dGoinG it to be uiuier- 
etixtd, UDpUta n campcnjlLoUii d^rlptlx^ii of oil the proroinent cotiditlDtia of a qounljiy', 
fliuch as j hi clinuiite, cotifigunitlah, mEncmlis plonL*, anil oniinmlsa i^s well os iti Kn mjt n 
inhabitanta; the hitter iu res|x‘et not unliy to their race, but also to their present niid 
jiofit liUtory, M far u It ia inthmitely eunnoettLl with Ote peculiarities of the huul 
tiiey In]mbit. Eoeli locality lias its characteristic features, whicli it is the province 
of the geographer to dcoeSba with tlio utinoat pottsiblo olioimcsa, He siioubi ronrey 
to otberv the falEent liieaa I Imt coiilJ not atherwlae be ota^uired cicept by a highly-^ 
akilied oburver In olL bnutchca of kunwlAlge, after a long 

Scientific geography does not confine ftacif to ouch a descHptiota of separate 
locstittes rut may be found in gnaettcers. Having collected similar cooiai, it prrocwls 
to group them tugethiTt It atudics nlitoocdelit culuiLtiona, and eoncfnia iticlf with 
the oetk^ns uf nuncmTi'n t phctuniioiin npon ona aiiutlicr In the anne locolityi showing 
wliV they tend to aiabillty, and to give to each oountry Its cbarncteriitlc aspect.. 
Thus the geographical diatributiuti of plants mul animals, and the light it throws oth 
the early coufignratinn of the EniHace of the eortli, U one of the very many pnihlema 
with which adentifk gectgraphera are occiistumcd Ui dcah Another of tlie 
prohleou D eoncemed with the reclpruad Inhueiice of man and. hLs ^niroandSngs; 
showing on the ena haml the intliicnoe of external nature on race, ooinmarcKil 
development and sociology', and on the other, the Infiiience of man on nature, in 
forest deatmetion* cultivation of the soil, inlroduclion of new planti and ihinieatie 
nnimalo, extirpation of iiieless vrgctstiont arhl i hg like. This mutual relation of the 
objecta of the difieftnt: sciences is tba subject of a aclencc in ixiiDlf, ao that adenitfic 
geography xniay be defitbed ai the study of local rxitncLations. 

Geography, thus defliveili does not tend in any degree to snperwde tlm speebd 
cultlvattfin of independent Kfcnces, but rather to establish ronnectlons which would 
oLherwlHo be unobtwrvcd* and to intciuify the interest Hlrnwly felt iu each of them, 
by shcwitig their genera] value in a iiheiai cdiicathm. It is Uxrougit geography 
alono that the links coh be seen that connect phypacnl, hsstoiical, and political nm- 
(lilioni; and it U thu* that gwjgrophy dniroa the pontion of a, stietKe diatinct from 
the rcat, and of singiiW jinictical importuvCe, 

h may perhapg. be objected that geogni|)liy in lixia senna k too wide a subject, 
that its Umita am too uncertaintand its science os yet not aufliclantly idgoroiu to- 
justify its tfcoguition at tho Univeraitieg bj' a opecial Frofeasonliip. iVocisely the 
ooine object lorm miglit however bs urged Bgaiuflt a Profeosctriahip of History, yet no- 
one serlotuly entertrotut iheio. A practical answer to any ohjecUon against 
fotindiug a Univeraity Clufr of Geogra|)hy is that FrofeMomhips have already been 
cslaiiUshed with excellent lerrultiii In many pisres on Gia Cuntinmt. A P^ife^c 
if Geograpliy has existed in the Unlxcrsity uf UcrLLn since tic daya of Curl Ritter i 
VOh. b 2 tJ 
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piuiitttr Pn^ffiaecirRliiln ftrc uHlablii^hixl at th& Univer#itiM of HcilUS Miu-bLif]jt 
StiBsburg. Poiin, CKitliniwn. .ibd LralsiiU Ici Sftitiwknd tbcy afo tstabltshBl at 
Goi«va> Xouohit*!]. atid Zurich. lu Frauic. Gec^pliieal Clwirfi, tituier the con^l 
of the Uoifcrsity of FnaiiMp are attoclied to tlio Facility Leltreit at the fyllowing 
itwEft—llirta (SoflionM), Bonlrjiiix, ami Lyons; at Clennant-Ferrand and 

Nancy the GhnJra of Ilwiorj' athl Gec^pLy are itnUwl; at Miwiufiilufl a Frolcfisot- 
•bip of ffialory oiA Commc^l Grugtuiihy l3 attached %u the Focall^ di-s Science*. 
Tbero a», thcTofore, in sH seven Cliftira of Geography In Framse eiuJowed by the 
State. Tblf* prorSaitui h of cotirm iupplciiioiitary to the Inslniolion given in the 
Lyc^ tvhEch la of a high clnaa imd coTTEMiwnds 1 o that wLlcJi the Itoyol Geer 
graphical Society Iw* liuring the lout ten yuari tiuileaTourwl to cnGonniga hi oor 
leadins public ultooU by thdr aimual cxaraitialluns and prise mabhi. 

The dtitioa of inrcli a Frofcaaor as tli® Conneii di-ihre to aes appointed iraiihl be, 
first, to promole the study of scientific geography &* defined above; and, swjomlly* 
apply geographical Itnowleds? in ilhuiljratiiig and campleting such of the toa^- 
nififld University studina as retjulro its auL 

The clAkoa of pwgmphy to dccniiy n central place anicDg the phyaoal ociensea. 
which rdnaiiv' forro an important part in UniTertity studlefi, can hardly ^ 
questiondlt but, socurding to the modem and hiO'Tto liberal niethcMl of teaching in 
tbs clMskal and hiitoiical Khool*. Jta poeitiTO in teftpw?! to theso is litlUs Iteft 
cssentiaL It may be braidly affirrood that quistiims am set lni every OKSituiiatlDU 
in ihi«te Kbools which cunnot be adequately rmiuft^ered without considcniblo 

knawledge of the hipher geography. ^ * , . . * 

It has been pointed oiit to ns that no belter proof can be given of the intimate 
Hmncction between tho present Univerrity aludies and gatgraphy, tban the list of 
nibjects for prlM emy!! [iroposHl at OifonU which is appended below. 

It should bo farther remarked that while the facilities fur tTuvelliiig have widely 
extouded, and In consequciiM tho uomber of young mm wIjo iravol after Itavlng 
the UnivorsUiea, far the sake of rapplcnnnting tbeir education, I* fncrcagcng cvwy 
year, very few of them am quallffsl to make an intcillgrjnl use nf ihe mfonnalton 
which they may or might obtain, and itlll fewer ore quaLfied to make olMmiiions 
of the Ipfljit acbntifie Tidue. Tlie saiua may bo said, with little qualification, of the 
tnoch amoller wuuUt who go out as mnwIroiriM, end who mfien enjoy precious 
epportnnitles nf cnllocUng new evidence, not merely on eecgraphtcal quertions but on 
questamsof othndcgkul and idiElologjcal interest. Such if previously tremed 

nndef an able pmfeMor at a UpiversUy, wonld form a most valuable cerp of 
sekntific ol«iervcrt An imi^rttal cotmariaun of the litemry' iwuUs of Liighsh and 
German travel at the prwent dav «oms to shew that tlia fttuMtiamJ advantages 
whirh we ask fur in England, rmd which are attninnblc in Germany, have there 
borne Uietr actual frdt in developing and directing thn powcni of obuervatlun in 

Gcnnan traveliei*. _ . 

A Univereiiy profeswr would [irebably «j arran^ his lecitires a« to fall in wiUi 

the gerwTttl course of alndies at ihe TJniversilic3, adapting ono part of them to 
studanta of history, and another to sludonbi of phj>irail science. Ha would also 
pcrliaps deliver at least ono lurnnai discourae ou some aubjeet of orlglnil gw- 
graphical rescoreh. 

The esiabHahment of a ProfraHwial Cliair, nad the eiamflfl ntid teholarly 
writiaj;s of a Univenity pidbssar, would gtvo a much ncodod liiifetus to the 
pregTirsi of the art of tesching geography hi Rhools, which, is nt present imperfocily 
ib-Ttlofci, and for which thi ojisling tflit^boflka era avowedly inadequafe- It 
appeara that of all the lubject* hafidlad by lbo« gnidnalee of Canibridgo who hold 
the o£d« of lecturera in the great provincial town*, in oenuettiun vritli the Com- 
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Univtreity ExtfiiiiiQn schnne, uona hjui Iwn » fx>puJiiT on 
geography* A supply of auch lecturers, who hcul been woll inatructi^ by n 
Uni¥er»iy Professcff of Gcogrophy* ih Ouli therefore ooiifcr a renl beceQt on tho 
education of the eoLmtry', And uno that wmiJd he widely mp|Krei'tnt«(L 

Ihe copiooj^ oollectlon of laaps, morlGls^ |iJicCurL>fl, aed ctlmologicol Illustrations 
of ibo Various lands which are the thestres; of liiiiLarEcsl atiidy, which would 
gfaditiilEy occumxtkte under the charge of a Profeeaor of Oi-ograidiyj would eimWo 
hiiu to JlluBtrstc their conftgiiration and Hceoery as well ns the bpcUI chancti'rof 
their inlmbiLatitei, witli a. fulness that no ordinary teacher could hope to riyaJ. 
Such illustrations^ it may be rcraarkeil, ere consistent with iho gencnd tendency of 
naoderu instruction. 

It might itt tlbought sdvlaaMe to cntnifd the proposed pnjfesscrs with eomn 
e^iecial duties in resjiect tu the collection of geographiod puhileationa in the 
Uinversily librnrles, so as tu unmro that ihew stores of kncrwletigo should bu 
oadly avAikble in ojiy enaergsnc.tv ivhcn. facts relating to soma half-fcrguttun 
country are oanwatly desired by tlte puhlic. We may be sure that under such 
circumstances their comments would be awaitcul with interest and listened to with 
respect, 

lu cunclmdcti^ the t^ncil would strerngly urge that there is no country that can 
less afford to dh'^peuse with geographical ^qwludgo ihaa England* and that, whilu 
there ia Do people who have a greater natntiLl (iitcresit in it {os shown by the large 
support received by the Royal tocogmphlca] Society), thcro are few countries in 
which a hlglj order of geDgraphleol teaching Is so little encouraged. The Interefite 
uf England are aa wide as thu woriii, ITeir colonies, her ijomiiierc®, hor ecaigrations, 
her vrars, her mi&siunarii:^ and her scientific explorers bring hor it: to cuntact 
with all parte uf iho globe, and it ia therefore a matter of intperlal ira|KtrlAncu that 
to rentotiabljo ituajia ahmild bu neglected ef training her youth In sound geugraplucal 
knowledge. 

SuDiiHCi^ run HihTonicAi. Pnizi; Essavs i kosi tiiie to time at the 

tJKtvKiisjTY ojf Uxronn, stonit ott lish CEoaRAi'uicAu 

SabJtclB/ar a ifar'^u ZutAfanV Ilttt&ifXtl Ftiza Ssnis (founded in 1870). 

In 1S7^ Tlie importance ihrmighout modem iiifitury uf the fronticn uf Fmnce, 
Gcrmtiny, and ftoJy. [No prbte awaided,] 

In 18TT. Thu piano of Iceland in (die history of Kurupoan iuslitntiona 

SidtjeclgypT ffie Antoht ^ri^uiTro*f (fimnded in 1851, In memory of 

Dr. .iVjtloIeI), 

In 1851. Whence orew the grealnexa and the decay of thu powxr of Cartlmge, 

In 1855. What effects of Alexander's Donquests in India are diHOverahlu in thu 
subsequent history of tlut conntry. 

In 1855, The Roman colonim under the Empirei, 

In 185S. The Jews in Europe in tho Middle 

In 1859. Delphi cun^tdenad locally, mumlly, and pollllnilly. 

In 18&2. The Danube, as connected with the civilizathm of Cenlml Enropci 

In 1867. The Mohomeian power in India, 

In IBCO. The English culoniea in America bafotu the Declaration of lado- 
pcndencc. 

In 1870. The Seythic races of Eumpe wiii Ada, from the earliest tim« to the 
fall of tho Western Empire, 

In 1872. The tnHuecce of tha Human conquests on Human litcratnni. 

2 0 3 
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Tht 5fai»Ao;« ZTiriariea? Etw)f (fouDdcd to 1SS6). 

In 1859. Tht cnuMS of the ■!!««.«« of ihe Otlomin Tutlta. 

In 18B0. The ffcU of the Htprublic of Florence^ 

In 1881. The tis* of the Huia Oonfciitntkm. 

]n 1805. ITic rise of 

1 n ISfiT. The coub» of the decHne of Spatu¬ 
la 1S74. The Fortugneso in tho Eofct- 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS.—PROGRAMME PRESCRIBED BY EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT^ 1886, FOB INSTRUCTION IN GEOGltAPHY. 

JStan^Jard /.—To exphiin a plan of iho wheol anJ pUygroond. llte four 
canJinal pointi. Tho meaain^ and iwc of a nuip. ^ 

Standard //.—The aixe wnl shape of the world. Geographical tcrina aimply 
cxplnTOtt], and illustrated by reference to the map of England. Physical g^grapliy 
<iif hill* and rivera. 

Siandarri ///.—Physical and polilical googra|ihy of EngUmd, with sjiccifll 
knowledge of ihe diatrici in which Uie school fe situated. 

SfaMrfard /r.—Physical and political geogia]'hy of tlis UriliBli leltw, and. Of 
Rrilifth North America or AnatTOlako, with hnowledgeof ihtir i^uctioui. 

Sianilurd V .—Geography of EuTopc, phyaical and poUticaU Latiltidc atul 

lougilode. Day and night. Tlie seauona. r ..i. -n ■.* i 

Slatnlard P7.—Geography of the world generally, and espi^lly o. the UrilisL 
coluuica and depcndendai. lutcrcbange of productiona. Circouifttonces wh;cli 

detcnninc cliTnalc. , 

Slandanl 17/—The ocean. CnrrenLf and (idea. General BTrangement of the 

planctaiy system. The plnutca of the moon. 


c* 


1 . 

examination paper in sixth form, UNIVERSITY’ COLLEGE 
SCHOOL, LONDON. 

1 Give dctailetl dc 4 cri[.tions and map* nf the courae of two impwtant rivers, 
one in the Old >Yorld, and tho other in the New (soatce, bou^^3a^Le!^ 
and area of basin, length, tribmariM, scenery and physical peculkrllks, 

cowba on banks). . , , ^ i * 

** llie month of the Danube, Lyons, Trieste, and tho mouth of the Gironde flre 
obont m the same iswallcl of latiiude (451). Give the diataiiceB and 
draw a aection of the eounlry between. Name two place* in Asia awl 
two in America on the ftimc parallel, mid give their aiHToxtniate 
dUtaoees from the mouth of the Danube, j 

3, News is telegraphed from London nt midday j Buppooieg it tranimitteil 
inatanijineouBly, at what lime will it reach Cain, Sydney, Bombay, 
Saa Franciaco (CalifcuTiin)^ Mfby do» the Ihiie of dry dlfTer at theee 
place*? 
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4. Exfjluin fiilljr, wLy^ withia tbe Arctic Ciiden there U nt ono lime pcqiettiAl 
flay, and at anotbi.'f porpvLual night, 

a. Describe tiia positloti uf the fidlowiug places, and say for irhAt they are 
rctuafkabta^ CroiiHtadt, iSyromuc, Angom, Znmutt^ ttavEnoa, VcratiB, 
3Telboumc, Jeras, GnmvhiT Nismos, Cberbour^, Spexzio, ToLugicr, 
Aseensioa Istomit Juatr Fernandei^ Ulundi, Timbucteev llobiie, Val- 
pnmiso, St, Loui*, Servu^ .Clncionati, VoientLa, Grvo«iore, linulrord, 
MorTj TiAis, Psrinput, Peshjiwiir, 

fk Desedbe the pemtion of ihrm important coalfields In the Britisb bles, ixid of 
thiuo In other jauria of iho world, 

7, Give a full accuunt of ^InuiUiihti or BritUh Columbln, 

8, Doscrilio one of tlio follawlng ialaadjii i ikdasascart Ntw Guinea, Bomeov or 

datiuiicii. 

9, What ctiOcfent laud and water routes are Ihere from Chicago to tlio sea? 

10. Describe tho Suez Canal, and any aliomatlvc routes that have boaQ 
au^cated froui tho Mediterranean to Indio. 


ETOX.—UPPER SCHOOL; BOVS ABOUT 17 YEARS OP AGE. 

TnLVLS TOR FiRiir HrNnnEn — 1873. 

Oeayrapittfi 

1. What if wind ? How are the Tnido VVlrulacaiiBed ? Explain the occUFTenDO 

of certain belts of CWIma, 

2. How are land and sca lionceziHi causod ? Whom are they mostly mcl with ? 

3. Describe fully the Harmotlan, Puna, and MUtrol, giring their causes and the 

places whore tliey ore met with. 

4. Whnt are waterapoiits 7 UoW are they formed 7 What are the charaetctlstica 

of typhootw? 

5. What are the principal canacs of oceanic currents? Wlut do wo know of the 

temperotaro of tbo msv at great depths? , 

-G. Describe fully the Gulf Stream, What analogy exists between aerial and 
oceanic currents? 

7, To what causos are tlio tides duo? What Inlncncoa modify tho normal mo vo* 

rnenta of the tidal wave? 

8, What arc oothlal lines ? Wbat are bores and how are tbey cftuaeil? D it 

correct to say that tho MediUirranc&n ia a tidoleas sea ? 

9, Wbat ia meant by isotbermal lines? EK|ilajJi isothenual lines. Trace tho 

course of the isothermal Uoo of 50° Fahr- 
10, Explain the term isobara. When du u'e meet with maximum bnromolrlo 
< prcflsore? 


« 

Tar A 1.0 ron Fiasr HciFnacP—ifufy, 1S£0. 

PhytiofftajAy. 

1, Explain fully what U meant by mugoctic dcclinatioD. What is tho declina¬ 

tion at present lu Eoglanil? 

2, Wbat ia meant by contour lines ? Show how a bill may bo dreim in coo tour, 

lu a map drawn on tho SColo of 3 inches to the itdle, what It the repre- 
fcntatlvG fraction? 


I 
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3. Wliftt is xncanl by Ji ri^tr-boian ? Wlmt is a [;Atdi£ficint boain? Di*w n 

vectiuu ACPDSB the ThMnea boain from Ayleabdjry to Guildford^ 

4. Eiplam th& t«rai urater-parling. JIott it difTcr fima watcrnsbcd ? Give 

iDKtAnccfl of encL. 

5^ Explain fully tie funnation of sprtnga. What is meant by ibo term “ dip?” 

How docs tbc dip fneilitato tie flow of spring ? 
e. Whut f^eologicBl fotiiuitioDB are the ebtef aouroiM of IJM waicr supply of t«o 
Tbames basin f How is it tbat wattr is Eometimos met with at the top 
of n bill nm! not at tho bottom ? Givft inKlimots. 

7* TiV^bat aria artesian wella^ sud why are they fio^ colled ? What is joeacit by a 
tault TnTiot is tlie effect of a fenll in dcMinniniDg tbe poeitioa of a 
well? 

8. E.Tp1ain tbc formation of n dead* lu wViat oonditiem ia water auppoacd <0 
exut in clouds? How are tiic dilfcreuE. fonni of olonds clsasifiixl? 

P. Explain why fogs aw genenillj met with ^ tie banks of JfewfoundlflJid* 
Why am tie f«fi* of London so dense flow' is n river fog caused? 
lOi CnmjKirc tbc rainfall of Com wall with that of Berkahira. Give reasons for 
the diSerenca How is the rarnfalL naasnred ? 

11. IVbj axe some districts iniiileH? Name tbs chief nunlcis. districts of Hjc 
earth. WbeTt the rainy days are fewest^ the emount of Tain is 
greatest.'^ Explain this apparent pamdox. 

32. Where is the Region of Chims? DeMnibo fitlly and explain the physical 
T Mroliaiities of this regroii. 

13. How Is dew fomuHl? Explain tho term “dew^l>OiaL^ Why is dew less 
plentiful on a cloudy nigh t ? 

Vt'pEa Hjvibios TaiALs— Jvitf, 1881. 


ABKY C t .s sfl i. 


Phifaieal Geoffraphy* 

L Give an at^unt of tbs piinotpoi menntftin chains of Asia. 

2* Explain fully the fciUpwing terma, spocUying tb e diatricts for wh ich tlio rHunc 
was originally employed:—selvas^ steppes^ karoo, dells, kloof, ghant. 

3. Exfilidn tbo ilifference between n plain and a plateau. ^Jame the chief 

plateaux of Africa. 

4. Give a full account of the ^Ujediternmeam Sen. 

5. What docs the barometer indicate, and liow is it therefonj applied to show the 

height of mouiitaiiis? 

6. Whsl is the “Telegraphic Plflteaa ?” Explain the term “tuaxirtium dqaiitity/ 

What U tbe nuuimnm demdty of salt water? 

7 Explun how the tides are caused. Is the usi’ertiou tbat the Mcditcrmnean 
Is a tideless iwa correct ? Give a rcaatm for yoor answer. 

8. Wlvat inffuenco Iiavo winds over ocoank currents? DisHnguioh between 
constant and periodical cnirents. 

U. Why are there constniiL fggi off Kowfoimdland ? What do you know about 
the following—AguUias, Borgoaso Sea, IX'od Hea, Shomo, Turon ? 

ICt, Wbat is the highest rnountain in the world ? 

Give the height of tbu soowdioe in the Sierra Net'qdo. 

What la the height of Etna? 

What Is tbc distance in miles ftom Sierra Leone to Brazil ? 

What is tho hroadthof Behrmg^a Straits? 
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BOYS la-lS YEARS, TAPERS SET TO BOYS WHO HAVE BEGUN 

SCIENCE. 

TftiAiJi—MtrcA, IfWj. 

L Fm' thw mho JittTfe hotn at Scieitto cotf tcrriu 

1. TLe oriit of the «arth loand the sun U an fWtfac, ExpJaSit tije p^cantng of 

the wonJii in iUlica. 

2. HiO earth i» n t^shfrvitL Kspliuji the nienning of lha tcnii^ junl^ve vi)rio[iii 

retUtOTUi: for holioxing tb? eairth la of tlikK 

3. What U A p]:uiei ? Give the nomoiof av many ua you tsui Ln order ofiliataiiCB 

fTotai the mill. 

4. Stat^ nU that yuu hnoiv abaut the inai>n. 

o. What ia the circQiiiferGuee of the ojiteIi ? Compare Ita aiie vlth that of the 
atiu anil imiofi. 

fi. TiVhal !a the mcauiTtg of tucji, antipodtf^ fr>^pja, Apf^n6/^^*'re f 

T. ExpIltiiiL the iEitH]|Uulitte» iu tlie length of tlie dayji uni nighte at variiMm 
aeasonfl of the year. 

8. How do yotQ occoimt for tho cimngea froro winter to miiiinier in the Northern 
HemlifphcTC? 

R. Wlmt 11 meant by Porciffefa of I^oUtnde ? 

Tccltind i» 66* N. I.atitudo, Ascemdou Pcs nearly due aouth in 8* S. Lati¬ 
tude : how many mIloB ai:art ntt they ? 

10. WllAt ia meant by Jlferidianj f 

Cbarlciitown hi 80^ W, Longitude: what u^elock ia it there when H'ui 
noon nt l^mloti ? 

11. When doei an oeHjiae of Gib tun oeeiir? 

12. Wliat are the tidea, and how are thuy eautod ? 

iL For ihfoe Hfho JutiV liren-tit SeiWiK trrnUf 

1. Givo fully lha varioua ^rtiofi uf the Barth lieing hot Ittlnw the mirraee; c-ppe- 

idaily give in detail the infomialion derived from mitiM. 

2. BesLtibe and name the iurtmment u«d fnr mcamiriiig Icropemturt!, esplaining 

the arrangement of the degree*. 

3. Ex^in the eoiuLructiau of a Aleitrorial Darometer„ ehewing wlmt it mea«urca^ 

and state wliat special ttso it can he pUt to op moving from ptaee To plat:?. 

4. What am the eompeneD te of Ara-waEer i himr may the h^^uld pari 1» ne^tamietl 

from the eolid ? 

6. State what facta you know r«i];)ectiug the depth of the timin. 

8. What part of the air ia most neceasaiy to oar life? How do our btidi» uaa 
it and with what reauUa ? 

T. How is It tliAt ttic world ia nut gmdiiulty pt^hioned hy oirbonk ecii gu being 

given out hy animal b ? 

8, What is eondeiuiatiou of nque^jua vapour ? What CAUsea it ? 

U. Explain iwinitatcly the [larticulor caii» of the format ion of haar-froat and 

■ * of fog. 

10. (Do a Or i, not both). 

[I. Describe the arrangement of land and £ea on the suriaioa of the Glohei 
Has it always Iteen the SAmo as it is now ? Give itanomt fur your 

flOnWEf. 

b. What degree iu the Kahrtnhrit thermometer D^rrcspiotMLi to 2n» a? 
What degroa in the Centigrade thcnnoineter coireapondfl to F. ? 
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iti- For that Ufha have heeu. at Sf*V«« HM ftff S ^sa r* 

1. E^tplAm clearly wh»t ia mront Uy tUe *ti*w41nc, vr\iy h the wiOtt-Hne 

pfren higber oo some |«rtK of n iflountiuii cbflin tlcui on others? Gi™ 

i'XKmpUii. 

2. Kipltiiii the ijspies^ioiuf—N6ve, Be^l&tiou, Bargsehrand^ Moraine, B«1 ib 

Moiitonaec. 

3. TIotr ittA crei'a'twri fonni'd mil tlicai closed up agnln? 
i. Cotaptiiw K ghicicf uod a river-— 

«. ,\a rejyjnls thtir movciiipiit. 
k Aft dpnutliii^ 

f. Aft campM of nmtcrijal ffoin higher to lo^tftr leveti, 
r>* What rre U»-berg« and ice-floM, artd how aie iliey fortued ? 

(h What do ycitt know abunt the glaciil period ? 

7* What is a della, and how Is it formed ? Why do some riverB form Bo deUsa? 
Givo csawplm 

8, Explain tho terms ftoJu/iMN ^iinevf. 

8. Wimt do you know about tlie fi>rmatEon of iilturinL plaiufi, aad rivor ttumcefl ? 

Give ipatuDMft of hoth in the neighbourhood uf M'inthmr* 
lOi Ifo A or JJ| not bolb i —" 

A. In what rock* do you find inland caverna? Explain iLetr formatloo, 
and that of liic iUlactite* Bymettmeft found in thea,^ 

Dforingtii^i between wind-wavcR, tidahwaveo, and ocean eurretbts j and 
explain whit is meant by a plain of marine deuuilitkiu. 


1 ). 


k 

PROG HAMM E OP THE GLASGOW ACADEaiY, 

Geography hoa always held etich a high place among ftuhjMts of school study iu 
8oDtlar4d tliat ii is taught in the Glasgow Aoulenny nolihcr lu cvmputfory nor 
optional, but K 1 matter of fourfte. Up to the dni Class in tho AdvaikCrd Coniw 
each pupil receives from his earlleftt cnlTiTtcc lu achoot ona and a half houP* lufttmc- 
tion per week- ThU inaSructfon is conTeyed by the fitairof English inaatens whofia 
initning has rirtnally cnmtltntcd them Scienco Moaiors, os this temt is technically 
undoistood by the Scicnoa and Art Department, South Kensington. The ehisoical 
iiittHtenj eanfiiie themselves to classionl soograp.hy, as mggeatod by the authow rwd, 
and the historical course undiir study. 

A coroplcta ci.urae of geography np to the 4 th Ulai*. Advanced I>ivi*fon, is 
virtually a courae of lecm yairs. I t oOmiistA of three hroadly-marlied div iriomL 

L A course uf Heading Lessom on goo^fmphy from books copiously ilLnstmtrdp 
so Rft to show pietoriftHy iho meaning of geograiAical terroo, with interesting 
cktajiteta on the geograjdty of the Dritisb Isles oml ItelnniL This eouifte ia taken up 
by L'Uhsa I., II. and lU, PjfepMotory oanrae ta in the iocomrsinying pnkpecttk 

Ih Tlie general geogni[dty of the great division of the globe, with nwp'drawing, 
Cloitcs 1 . sod IJ. Advanced couBm, 

IIL Del oiled geography of iho British lilea and Ireland, with the dolailcd 
pKtgraphy of tho Colouhs, with inap-drawing. In this eourso the connection 
between the historical and geographical curricnlo, always kept in vttic, bocrriuea 
pr«<niineoL Classes IlL sad IV. Advanced eourte. 
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AArr tiiii sLSh^ ckiiaica! BtadcQtH d'avt>(iO iheir attcioticm to clnssical 
AS lusbtLoiujsd dlttvc, but the Y. and Vf, Modatii oonljniio tbck goo^pbiiaL stupes 
according to tbe followins cottPHj 

V. McjiltrcL A very detailed study of Etkrapo witli spaciil verereucc to — 

(1.) I'bu physical features aud climittv 

(2.) The commerchil geography renulting. 

r The ;f>fe3ent political and social ‘Oouditiou tIdwaI as a leanlt of Its ouUru 
previouA history. The connection between this oourse and the p&rmtlnl histocieal ona 
» evident at every step* 

VI. Modem. The grtat migraljons of iLe European pcoplca, with historical map 
cif Europe and the nrithdi IhIes^ or» ns it were, tho fouil geography of these coniitrtes. 

Ihe teit-books uwl by tbu pu|dU may be gatbered from the prospectus, but it 
may be said of all proruaKcd geogiaphiea puicliosnble that, while the worst of them 
ore amply rival catalogues to lha Post Offleo Directory, the best of them still 
approach too near to this traditioiuil ataudartl. 

^9 to the apparatus usetl, that is only of the ordinary kind—maps, globes, drc., 
as thcfe Is nothing else pure bam hlc. Even in thu domain of maps, the V, omL VL 
cLasttcs sufler greatly, os there arc absolntely no maps publishad for such studies, and 
they have to be gathered from, new tiiU hisiorkid manualj now that, or eompited 
lahorioiisly hy the tesiehcr for blatk^boiird or chart. 

Ihe savonth question os oiktA betrays a most despoiitdent oouceptioa on Urc pirc 
of the iuterrogrmt as to the elate of Lho goographicolL teaching in Ilntain. So much 
don the question fall below the level of tho ajCtniJ £[icLs to be elicited that, hut for 
its nmest and naTvo sincerity, a Scotch tcnebcr—any inlclligcnt teacher, indeed, for 
such may bo found in Eugland also—would he inolloed to reseat it, Tho position, 
htiwovc-r, in the Glasgow Academy is this: Geography Os taught anywhere, and when 
taught at the beat, must always entail s very conBidcTnhlaeSbrtO'f memory—indeed, 
unless, perhaiw, systematic Iratauy, there is no seJouee entails on elTort so consider^ 
able. But it is never fergotten in the academy that geography is a aeimoe, though 
cue of imperfect rfblu; and so far is geological and coamieol la we detennlue physical 
featum oiid clininte, and theso again determine iiatuml prudimlbiu; minunl, 
Tcgetahle and animal, to give rise in turn to certain lines of commerce, social lifa 
und political circumatonce, when taken into eonjonction with llte fact of humruijty 
' — 30 for, indeed, m geography betmye n logical connectloni and Is subject to reason 
aad prediction — such, comacction Is fco|!t tu view. It U never alU>weil to becolnu a 
iiiero effort of memory. So far from its rising once in a whlJtv and by chance as it 
wore to the etago of a discipline, the ability of tba teacher never aliovi-s it tU fall 
below that at age. 


DULWICH COLLEGE.—FBOGEAilME IX GEOGRAPHY. 

The Julian Bcuocl (Form i^lasterB.), 

All ore tatight about the fomi and motioni of the earth, meaning of latlluda 
and loDgttndo, Ac,, and in addition 

lit Form ,, ., GutUncs of World. 

2niJ JbnM .. ,, .. 1st Term^—Asia and AnstTiluia. 

2ud Tenn—Africa and America. 

Urd Tenn—Europe, 

Form .. „ lit Term—England and Wales, 

2nd Term—Scotland and Ireland, 

, 3rd Term—British PoaBenlonx, 
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Id Senior School boya aro not comiidJed to iewm geo^phf. A few late It lu n 
SpecUl from choice, and not many of tbwe beyotiii two yews j in fict, only a few 
rcmalo more than ocra yonr. 

l(i .. r. Mr. HohinMO. gow offer Goitic’s ^ Ontlmw-' 

23ui tftar *. Mr. Rwbinscn epeciahaefl, uwog as liia iirngratotoc 
ihnt of Koyat GeographiciJ Society for Jlcdalsw 


E. 

0PIKr03^S OF HFAr>-MASTKPS OF ENGLlSHlrGBLlC SCHOOI^ AS TO 
TIJF VALUE OF GEOGRAPHY AND THEl POSITION IT OUGHT TO 
HAVE IN SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES. 

f 

«Kot iuffictcntly important tui an edueatUmol inatrumenl, wccpt in verj' akllful 
hKjO*, to daim much time in tlw limited tlmB-tnblR Conwqneotly, cut out by 
the pwiture of other aubjecui Occa«onal itcitaw at puhlio pchrota by iboruughly 
(nullified lorturers would do much good In rtrmnlating intortrt in the subject, fttid 
auch lectuiEs would be wirraly welcomed by bcnd'ninstera.” 

Add* coneidertbly to the interest of llio wort genemUy, but c«i liardlv aay It 
it a. dladpline." __ _ 

“ MncL more could be dona if boy* wen* well gnmnded before th^^ come to u§.' 


So great deficiency of good material that all teaebing inuit flufl'er+ 

I regard gcOEiapby os an itnpor+ant wibject, both jw nn instrument of culture 
and US a preparatiou fur oommcndnl life.” 

“Every' effert to make the sabjeot an iatellectital disolpliuc,and It u so made, 
but in different dcgrecit by different mm^tera. ProblLiua are set urijddg out of the 
geography or history ieswn ; e.y. (1) Given a place in tlio tropica and tlia rclotiTe 
pewitioua of mountaini and ocean, investigate the climate. (2) Why arc Bordenux 
err Cairo whim they are ? (3) Why doea Namur figum bo conaiantly in certun 
wars? (4) The Spanish Pcuineula ns a haltta-gnoundH. Where, a priori, would 
you expect the tartUe-fiekU in a partJeukr campaign to be ? 

“1 think that geography can be made an eatrcmoly nduahle and interesting 
tducslional inatmment; and ihero ia aco|w for it in * aiodcm ’ ethocJs j bnt it is 
not nwio the tdoat of nt present, even thcrej and £*aininiBy ^oefiei might do 
much mom thin they do at present to eiwum that the enhject shall he tticd u an 
iutellijotual discipline. Dfwi'cr»iY»/ Examiners arc quite in Um dark as to the 
cafabiiicies of this subject \ e.y. Oxfopl Local ExamimtiooB (Jtiniofs), July, 1884, 
Q. 8: * Whit are the chief luligionB of Ibe world, and how are they distributed ? ” 
This is not * geography/ bit pure unmitigated *erim.’” 

** Geography (a* laitght} Is little mcKre thin effurt of memory; I regard it as 
quite wonhlcMi edncationiliy (till It becomes i branch of history). I have no 
doubt that if taught by thoroughly instructed masters, with Builicient time allowed, 
phyncal geography at least might be made Interesting and cducationnlly valuable^ 
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Ukfjmr atJkor ImLcch of bntrtaa knnwli^^ ; but the onp thln^ that In (jqiifi cIpot 
about achoold at ts that iLc: piirricnilqtn id tnonrirquiity ovL‘ir-PTT»^ed i^ltb 

Fubjfctfi already, atid I ]ot>k with hontir ch a.by pouibla increaKp.*' 


Potitfent j;:«>giniphy hi i!o far a matter or memory, (hir only jtfohlemR in Et 
are tima pEobleme for kitigitude, aad tmcickji litiaa froiii place to place aa described 
above. The iiia 3 Mlniwfn{; ia very vaEiuible t mining for the eye and hrmiL 'Thiry 
karn hou' to look at an object rto to recollect dlstineEly ilio form, Enutead cT 
gettinig n hooy imprc^Elon of it. aim wntlk re^rd in riveiv and mouaitaiDa, boyi 
am Eisually natbEiod wdih a grncml jjnpcesBjon that the murw li aay N.W. « 
thfirmboiilK, juid it is only w[ien thc^-' come to put their iTi>pre*wiij.iia oq paper that 
they liciiout hoTiv oa^mediJlfily inaccurate thoy wiine, 

*“ The tcinait of my ciperiunce ia that ivliit wp guiPcr frau nnjut i« the entire 
absence of suitable maps md tr^it-hookiiv The coio object of oJmLtiit all inntK and 
books is to get ss many factii oh possiblo Into the spore, llio object should be bs 
put in the miDiiuuiiL, Topo^raphy^ vk'hirh is the fouqilatiign of gwgmpby, ts 
■imply a motfccr for the eye. At present a map of Kogloud In our Khoctl nllaaes ia 
a bnildcpDg moss of dsL-iil which no ruosonabla beiug would attempt to pustefi. 
Tilers sbuuJd bo nothing tliere which on iutclligeuL btvy might unt be cSipcetod to 
roi^luee with oecunicy. After our yuungur boys hod becotna tbocooghly familiar 
with the groat foattiires by frci^tieatly mpyiug thmu from properly preianxl tna^ie, I 
should piroceed U> make them, in the higher tonus, reproduce these rmm mcnnoiy' on a 
blank sbset of paper. Th is wuuld be quite dosy work, os I kuow by eiperieticn from 
what wu coo do ^vhim our buys coimii to the subject quite frcalt. Here we ehould 
require text-hooks. X'eorly all Fjur pivacut ones ora quits oseleoatbry are miniaturt 
gazetteers. Wo want full descriptiona of the countrica, praduetious aoiinals, pbuito, 
with Jta many iUuatnittona na pos^^ihlo; and, os befoTV. just a few big towns, aud a 
gixxi aocouDt of tha nati?e5 aud government und trede. 1 think these wopid be 
best issued in lepnnito small Tolumes. For the highest foirtus atill niorv elaborata 
text-buoka might be isjiUcd, iDcluding a fairly eLbomte sketch of the blstsry of each 
eonutry—a subject of whicb our English boys grmv up in liopclme igpenmee. The 
main poiat la llicirt tticrc shoiJd be nothing ia tbs nia|'is or books whkih tlie boys 
should nsE be exiNceted to remember fur Ufa. lo thc! hiitbest form boym coiiM 
Jeflm to draw from memoT^' esmo rather larger maps—aa ihiit of oeutrol Fuirapn in 
Faunthorps, 

'* One very great difficulty io tcaciii ng gwigraphy is, the ircscuco of nrw boja or 
inomotcd boys in a form. Wo cannot aMume any knowlodgo en tlie part of the 
whole fomiT and have to begin afresh every term. It is hard to ko bow this 
difficulty is to ho metj, for if tbo boys were arranged In seta occordiug to thodt 
geographical knowledge, a new boy high up would be working with quito little boyt, 
nnd the work would be too easy for him, uuIcks iudwd all jireparatory schools 
adojkted the same system, which 1 think the public Khools might force them to do. 
For the highest fonun physical geology would come in adminibly, altcraatius with 
other special subject^. 

** I should like to n:iake the geology of the district a part of the regular oourac, 
but form mastera can't all be expected to leach it; with sets, it would be cosy and 
extremely valuiihle.*' 

♦*Tho usefulness uf political geography for many curecni is Indlspnlable; but the 
iuhject is of pnormous extent, and dcmamls minute knowledge of muameTable facta, 
ao that in practical lifo men arc content to lemn such jsms of it lu directly concern 
their huainoas or pTofesahm. My experience hhows me that &uch knowledge can be 
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npidly rtml euiljr uf^uiivd by tbckK whwc ftjrultiea. L uve been tnuoed by the 
ordiiuiTy niptbal of a UlKral educBtloa- 

I ^oaldwriaidpr jta gmre niistaLlte to occupy macb of a toy'd tiiiuj in cmKUniog^ 
Lia TncniDfv with geogntpltkai fWu nl a Atoj^o of bis ed^icatiun wbpn Uu litouUiM 
can be tueeb better irtuiied and developed by other precf^eth 

“ Wo Lavp cow ijid thea luul boyu who, from special cipcumaiujciccs or aptitude^ 
hAVfl lumed to geography ^^th special interest. In Sitcb ensea vp ]]ave thought it 
light to give thpiu spociat ijAcLlitiua; and m a few coiWA they have [TOsented thi^- 
Aclvee with snoccos at the eiiunl nation of the lioyal Gevgrapbicnl Society.' 


" The subject is merely an effoTl of inemory. We canoot tnaho » JlaolplLne oflt, 
nor fret jiroblcois in iL Geography is, more ihnti any subjiectt even titoii any other 
subject, the bastnea of none but a si’^edalistt who ahunld bu a travulled 
enthusiast. Even if hu has nut tnvellai much, a man who has the sul^cct 
thoroughly at liuatt may do a giruat d^l with it. But even then ibpn} will bo 
oidy few boys who nllL respond to Lis teaching. The succcHes of Liverpool and 
Dulwich Colleges ahii^w bow eEBciciit the Work of Bu individual enthuuujit—I nsc 
the word iu aiiintratlon—can bOn Aa a ^ft^puleortf lubject in pildio iscbools, and 
taught—as it must ha iiudcT tbo^a conditimis—by a number of asdslaota who have 
Dospeehil interest in tlm ^^'Ork^ and canout clothe the dry bone?, it muet falL As 
an tipiianul subject, with a competea t toaclier, gMid resul ts mfgiit bs obtaioed; but 
a giTBt pcKrtioD of time woutd have to be dcdatied from other work* 

^ I believe that at the colEvgcs above Tnentiaoed tho geography clasa ^vo up> a 
great deal. In iact, now that it U not a subject favomriil by competitive exam ijift- 
tiotis, it becomes almost a study tfe ivxt —few »n spare from BUitJecU niora 
tieceisary the time required." 

^ The general weakness of geography In public schooli may, in my opinion, be 
attributed to three canseat 

1. The gimcial apathy of the public on the miVqccl 
** 2. The dreariuess of the subject tia at present taught, 

'■'vt. Tho incQuapctence of ordinisTy teachers, wlio have derived tbelt knowledge 
from text-buoka,. and thtfrcJbrc fail to make the oubject IntcrasUng to their pupilA 
“£.y. Tho descrfplion of a oountry by a traveUer who has been there, supple¬ 
mented with the exhibition of speeimeus, anecdotca^ would do much 

to rLdiovo ihfl dulnesa of an ordinary JvawiL Thia ia quite beyotwl tl»0 reach of 
unliuory masters. 

Could trarelling profesBarB oc lecturers riidt schools, each lecturing only on 
what ho has seen 1? " _ 

■' Pliywcal Geography properly taught I take to ho od excellent discipline, and one 
which may he made to yield the sauin kind of brnefit M la derivahtc from IntGltigcnt 
Atudy of the other subjecLa more countuonly regarded lui jiciencM, to which it frequently 
serveA ntA an introduction ; end for further coquaintnnee with which it commouly 
begets n desire—sab^Miary roADlts, whldi In the Kuae of boja ou tho modern side, 
whcpMJ school Jays aru ILmitrd, CKuaot bnt be icgardeJ os highly valuftbK 

'* 1 have a bcUitf that tho impartanca of the subject is very general Ey utidnr- 
eaiifoaied, and that even when the subject ajifpeaTa tm the dmo-tablca It not un- 
fmptently hu to give plaoo to other aubjccts in which tnastere take greoter intenast 
or whkb they are better qtialifled to teach—a stale of ibings Uftlvcfaity recognition 
would go ttr to do away with." 
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" For I can tay that our Mai does neod to be slimntattd, tliDut;;h I 

am sure we bavo jniich to Icotd as to the best methoda of teaching. But our ^creat 
iliffw nlty is tbo cofnpetttioa of other subjecta to vliltdi tlio pohlio u yet attach 
greater impoEtanoe.'' _ 

" I think it would be more helprut if the Geographical Society j^avo u» eomo ii^ 
formatio n. If Lbo loapectorahipaf edqcalion wcrcotgacietd more like an EducattomU 
D^portmcnti and airangcinenta mode (or good l<!ictuien being scot dowo^ and lonna of 
epeeud nppoialua made for purpose^ of geographical teaching, I hellovc a good deal 
of good might be dons in tliU way. Wc have nfixrly enough inspecting avd ' pulljug 
up the roots * In these days.” _ 

^ I ehculd tay that gcogmphy la rather a stlrnnhu tlitin ndiwlpline:, (urit In taught 
hcfo--t'.s. it eicitea mUiUsctuAl curiosity rather than trahia the reaaoiuDg raoulty. 
But this does Qot wim to ms necessarily diaparagenmot of the subject. 

“ 1 use several German allasea, and ha.vu an imj^reteiDii that the CDErdition of Our 
Englleli atlases, as also of our school mfti*, 1* snongh to ehow that tho luhject of 
goegrapby requires furthor supijort iwd atlmulus from the Uailcrs of tho natino. 
So far ns 1 know, there is no TwUy BatisracioTy acliool map uf ouc own Empire 
or of India, Tho former I have hsid done by means of German atlnsM for our um. 

" Qtosraphy ahould ho taught hy a spccmlist^ that isi either by an Eugliih or 
hy a scicnoa mwiter trained for the purpose at a seminary for hlgh-schooE ma-^tere 
artoT hu has taken his degree at jMsma Unh'en'ity+ Geography should bo rect^ised 
aa 1 science in the UniversitiEP, hut thie will not ha done so long as they aro 
nltawed to eiist solely as nu nspbiting-gnouud for a fuw rortunato private 
iudivUlusls.’^ 

deserrea a great deal more attcntiDn tlinn it h undcretoad to receive in 
English schools; and a geographical lectnrcihip might very advanlngcougly bo 
eaiahiiflhcd in every British University," 

" Jfy personal views are that after a fnir knowledge of the more Imporl ant poi nto 
in poUdcal goographyj and a leasopabic grasp of physical geography, the subject is 
licst not pusljcd into mlnnrini. The thing to be aimed at is not to become a 
walking atlais hut to know how to u« maps and atlosen whun required.^ 

I think the subject of geography is much nir,>Tficled, There is also n great 
wont of teat-books suitable to the teaching of gerr^iihy* Some ire a mete msfw 
of names; others are ton ootnprehenBive for the early elages they pmfci? to dnl 
witli. I should Uko to are mi>re books, at say one shillings, giving full account of a 
single conn try or continienU iSome cncouingement might bo pven by grants from 
oocIcGcs to sehooli. But care should In taken not to enooutago cram, There is 
need too of n aystemallc code, lo to s|,>f!ak, dmwn up by jiraeiicol men, flhovring 
whit should bo learned in gcograiihy from say five yaaia nf ago to eighteen. A 
lectureslnp on goo^pby in University would ba dcsirabEc, 

Local natural history and natural preducLG muscuniB might be tuore cammcim 
These slww wbat prodticts are round in foreign oountriea. They genemUy requlro 
great inquovcincct in tho way of dosaificatlim.''' 

*' As far OH my own experleuco goes, boys at public schools in. Eogland arc, 
generally speaking, lau.enmbly ignorant of geography. 1 regret this extremely, stnl 
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viib it [fosaifcjo U> giv'6 mote lime tu the eiibjeel emoD" the many which 
novi'adnyA clalni a poniun of our boy»^ time. A great deal more, I am codviiicmI, 
ought to he ain4 migliL wcU bo doiio to give "boy* % ta«to for geography and a fair 
knowledge of gNgTaphkca.1 (hots Leforo they oome to a pubtio school at aJLL 

tbiiilc we .‘i^houlid do weU toai^t apart a epeohd time ia each ye^i^oreach teriOi 
for the Bltidy of geography. It would be Jn my Judgiaout a more ecOnom ecuI aad a 
far moTo cfiMtire way of leaching the Buh|ect than by trying to get one or two 
geographical houm aide way®, wmL by week, into our oi^erburdened enTriculmn.’* 

*' The teaching of geography in nchoobi mnat bo very bu^ly, if not entirely» 
regulated by the rcqulrementB of the Tarioue public examining bod tea.” 

** I feel xlroDgly the great ImportiLnce of tbo iS'iibjDct, not only oa a mental discl^H 
line Kod. nt^ncial part of n Uhoml education:, but ax more enpeciaily nocceaary for 
EngiUhiiuiu, many of whom will be called upon in after life to turn their geographical 
knowledge to pmctlml and aerieua aocount, 

'■ The difSoulty in doing juettw to the elainrt of ihie subject conEiet in:—■ 

" 1. The vast prea^re of all kind# of atibjecte, wbicb. mabca it difficult to §nil 
tln^e for teaebing, and a Yocant apot in the boy’a brem for reoelving a aubjcct that 
does not io tliOM examlimtiona for which the school luoro limnediately 

prepares, neuce 1 direct ihut moro time aball bo given to gcugnipliy on the 
modtirti side—not bccauae I think it more importnnt, or so important, for a business 
man ns for n Member of Plorliainent or a pdofossEonal man —bqt aimply becutute 
where Greek is not taught and Latin Ls reduced, wo have so many more houTe froti 
to give to a very de«itab!o subject. 

”2. The great scaPCily of Kpeclaily qualified maEtom. This subject not being 
requited for the usual degrees at the Univarsities, few of the- young maHers at puhlio 
Hcbools knoir very muck nbout it, beyond the general sUnk of informaclcni snppoBed 
to be necemy fur a scholar and a geatlcmorL 

*' 3. The somewhat absurd prejudjee agalmt teaching BTOgTapUy, as if it wne teas 
worthy of a fint-rato man than Latin prose or ejisay-writing nr crJtichma. This 
prejudice Is dying away, but is still felt as a sort of back current; nnd I have known 
able men, freak from Uhtfard and Cambrldgie, who fimltod ql haTtng this lubjoct 
entrusted to them. It is conbocted, no daubt, W'lLli Ihc old-fashi-oned mechanical 
conception of geography, now I triust vaniahing into the limbo of exploded fallncles. 
I think the most needful ianaYntion will be to introduce at nil good schools a special 
geography master, if possible an Oxford or Cambridge man, but, if ivot, a man wbc 
■hall ^ really Arst-rute in hls dubjeot and eksU be able lo iieat it in tbo broadest 
and most philMophicol manner, while at the samo lioM he would uot forgot tho needs 
of examliiAtions. It Is possible that schnoia which hail not largo lerenDcs might 
hesitate before diYorting a cooslderablo sum annually to a sulqect from which a 
Yisible return in tbo shape of ESaminatiuti rmulLi might not be easily xourtd; bnt 
large institutions might simcly do so with adttmlaj'c; and itpresentationa might be 
made to toms of tite chief examining bodies to induoo them to innke gcogm]»by 
more ofleti a compulsory subject Uinn it is, I umieralaud geography lo the libtml 
lotise, ij!. OB Including not only SD-oaJ]fd physical snd political geography, but 
also the distribution of aninLala acd plants^ the elements of the scionoe of tho earth’s 
enut, and the phyiical hietory of man ; inch a subject, if inlclligeotly taught and 
iDtelligcbtly tCT^tcd, would bring out u well as perhaps nny other could do the 
iateiligcnos and imaginatjon of boya; and 1 for ono abDuld he glad to see it mode 
ccHupnlaciry in the Unirenity eertlAcato oxomlnation, and in tbo Ffeviouo at Cam- 
bridge and Itesponnous at Oxford, 
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** Tliere L4 a. great dnngiT at th* piwsent (Uy of lNl^pat;iHlll.l syfteuu cwciltii.tl[i^ 
between two tlifi cTccluiieoly aUitnwt and literwrj^ aod the iiijdtukeEy 

ooBcreto axvd sciEiitiGo. Now nndenctODd in ita ideal Knse atrilces. a 

between these. It is solBcienlly EmiainatiTo and varied to atimulsta the miorB 
delicate mfnda, aiid deals with rfl-dllies eaflicliiiritly ocmCiote to satisfy thow who 
look to souape 6a thu best en^e for dovelopinfc our hislicr fooultlos. I think to' 
moke it motBly subserrient tu ot iLlastentire of bbftory, as a mutakt It can ataad 
by icself aa a branch of thoci^ht and knowledge perhaps hardly less importuiL oyco 
ihon history itiuLr. 

As to boys liking it, tboro ta tm fisr about that. Given a. laacher who is him- 
fiejfan enthtudjut, 1 believe that hO subject (except [nrhnps luathEmatici) would 
excite keener intcresf. I liavo taught the lowest cJhm im. a not very clever modem 
■hie both polLlicil nml phy^jicjilgco^aphy for more than a year* and I can speak from 
ex(>erieiajco in snyiaag: that while the political Botv^'niphy was often well leamt, and 
fairly rcioombored at the tcitnimkl exaauiDfltlon, the phyBical W'lm eagerly studiid, 
and brought ont unexpected eaithiistaam an sOuie of what wtire thought the stupidoat 
and kxiest boys. 

1 think tho present inquiry by the Gwgmphital Inspector auay he proilactlvD 
of groat good^ if tlie idea is niiw Mt on foot that gcognphy is a worthy subject fcif 
the ablest masters to foadi and ths ablest boys to work at, and CBpocially—^consider¬ 
ing thn competition exUtiatg among schools—if some dcdnlte suggestions are mada 
to tho chief oxomining bodies’to give greater prorninence to the outlinee of ibla 
subject in all their pndianlntcy or ixualLTyiaig eiaeninatlons.^' 

“ The drawback width geography in schools euEfers from to a gt^at extent is [Im 
unsatisfactory method of cxaminiitionr. Tin exaoifnAtioni of the Royal Geographital 
bodety iro so high in their standard tliat a boy would Imva to devote slmiwt 
his entiro tiane in geography if ho wished to hsTO much chance of succuiv, 
Tho exaiuination of ordinary examiners from the GnivoTsaties is unmtisfactory^ 
ba^usc it as ^ncmlLy fanudiKL on the old idea of geegnphy—that It is only a 
few strings of nsaneS and hicts Icarutby heart. For injitanoe^ 1 havu aornetimss 
requested that tho boys should bo naked to dptw a map of a oouctry on blank 
paper. Tlte result of this gimrmlly been Ntiaunted by the examatiDr according 
to its picLcrlol bucx!oMt nod the Heal points of merit, Buch os accunuiy of oopsb'liQe', 
pro|)Orti(m of distances, and description of surfacu and diTiiaiBge, dJsmgardtd* 
My own view as that the *jpctiire ' of the Globe iibouM Brat ho loamt tbotunghly 
by means of inB[aj pcndln, and paper. Then that the uncthodi of meaimriaig 
and pro^ttng the Globe should bo taught, and aficr that the histoiical, phyBical^ 
and political geogtuphy of the oontlnents and oceans, aaid of the iudlTldiLBl countries 
thoroughly mattered. The worst w'sy of all is to learn a page or so of a geography 
book with only a fow dry facts,” _ 


“ The notion of thn Royal Geographical Society In offering medals to ba oompeted 
for annually by tho boys of our public BchDols has given a decJdixl impetus tg the 
r#»m'3i[ny of ggograjihy lu soiue, perhaps in most of thoae Institutional 11 wns and is 
impossible to give much tlmato the subject—say an hour and a half a week—^heMO, 
Hiiiny tesohere uvre AiUafiod with a general knowledge of the leading faot^ such ae 
tho capitals of cotm tries, the chief rivers, maantaltui, &c. It wm entirely a matter 
of memc^y, and gradually becamu monctonuns to both teacher And pupLL But the 
efforts of the Eoyal Gco^phical Society rtsultod In showTu;^ that it wu pcasi’kUs 
to luake it a good mental discipEno, to set very Snterestliig problems, to awaken 
tboughtj cxcifo interest, and cttltivato the faculty of ohsuTatioa, So much attenthm 
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mm given to tbc (abject thnt the oompetition for the metkl* became very keen, and 
it aooo Iccame OMleas to eend op candidates who had not strong geographical i>ro* 
divitiot, and a loand knowledge of geography. The Royal Geographical Society in, 
theirfore, to be congratubted on the BUOceM of its rfTorts. However, the Society has 
htcly resolved to discontinue—only fur a time it b to be hoped—the offer of medals, 
and consequently the annual examination. Meanwhile there U plenty of good work 
to be done. Under its auspices a sound, and the same time readable and enjoyable, 
text-book might be product—also a complete set of apparataa and api>liancei to 
illustrate and explain the astronomkal relations of the earth, its form, size, motions, 
relative position, &e^ with all the resulting phenomena, the natural forces which act 
on it, with the effects produced. In aihlition, wall-mape on as Urge a scale as 
poauhle, with a view to convenience, might be supplied under the direction of the 
Society. The microscopic view of a country obtained from small maps gives hut a 
poor idea of the dhtance to be travelled, or physical difficulties to be cncouoteml in 
crossing the country. If this were done the schools would soon be on a more equal 
footing, and certainly a real or thorough knowledge of the science would bo much 
more general than it is at present. The programme of the Society waa well arranged 
and very anggestive, but there onght not to be any distinctkxi between physical 
and political geography. Purely political geography belongs to the domain of 
history. Geography should be regarded as a complete description of the eartli as it 
waa handed to us by nature, and as it has been and still la lnffaence«l by Uie natural 
forces which never cease to act on it—in fact, a description of the earth just as it 
The subject U by no means a dull one, it is eminently an experimental science. 

“ Geography, like charity, oi^ht to begin at borne. Belbre venturing abroad it 
Is necessary to have some notion of the cardinal points, and the simplest methods 
of obtaining btituile and longitude. lilere deffnitions are of little use.” 


F. 


1 . 

HARROW SCHOOL.—GENERAL PAPER SET FOR LADY STRANGFORD’S 
GEOGRAPHY PRIZF.. (No Date.) 

(1) Mercator s projection and equal suriaoe projections, ami discuss the 
advantages and disadvantages of each. 

(2) On Midsummer Day at mkinlght how high is the sun In the sky (in degrees) 

at the North Pole? How far below the horizon at Harrow, and in what 
point of the compass? Show how you obtain your answers. 

(3) George Stephenson said, " I think my engine goes somehow by bottletl 

sun-rays.** Explain this fully. Do you go by bottled sun-rays?—If so, 
how ? What other sources of energy are there ? 

(4) What are the general (acts about the distribution of hot and cold water 

ihrougli the ocean de|>ths ? Why ia the bottom Icmperatnre of the 
Mediterranean no lower than the average winter tenji«mtiue of its surCsce ? 
What sort of motions do you connect with these (acta, and bow? Will 
they account for the great ocean currents ?—if not, what will, and how ? 

(5) What should bo the length of a water barometer (density of mercury being 

roughly 12)? Why cannot you have as long a barometer as you like by 
increasing the surlue at the open end ? 

(6) Contributions of Darwin to our knowledge of Physical Geograjihy. 
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(7) Compare tuuncs of riTera and mountaim in (liflfcrvnt £uro{ican countrica^ and 
account for their similarity. 

(P) Write a short hbtory of Spain from the namca of placea in it, and mention 
all the names of placet in the world you can think of derived from 
Julius or Augustus Cmar or any other Roman Emperor. 

(9) Derive the following names, discuss the principle* of the derivations, au<l 

add auy stories you can think of—Santiago, 5Iount Errlras, Atlantic, 
Detroit, Europe, Amarun, Kran* Joseph Land, Wales, Setvia, Sutherland, 
Lorraine, Bungay, Dauphinrf, Negropont, Siberia, TuiUerie«, Kaffir, Moa- 
treal, Kablila. 

(10) General Kaufmaan is just desd. Draw a map of the Oxiw and Jaxortm 
basins, showing the positions of the principal kliauates «tihjugated by 
Russia during the List thirty years. Discuiw the inMition of Mi-rv. What 
river is it on ? 

(11) Draw Worcestershire and all the counties which touch it, morkiog tbo 
rivers and principal towns. 

(12) Draw the course of the St. Gothord Railway from Loi'crno to Milan, 
marking the principal rivers, making tbo map whlo enough to iociudo 
Turin and Brescia. 

(13) Where are the following rivers? Into what sea or river do they flow? 
Any one town on any of them; any historical fact in connection with any 
of Ujcm—^Torim, UA, Wharfe, Lualaba, Pisiierga, Mekong, .\rman^n, 
Bagrados, Canadian River, Sakaria, Guadalete, ArU, Tanl, Jalon, Glommen* 
Mnlde, Rioo. 

(14) All you know of the following; exact position, history, Ac.;—Merida, 
Popocatepetl, Macliaclil, Dapsang, Pilroo, Ohozui, I..nssa, Banjaluka, Goo, 
Krasnovodsk, Kairwan, Kazan, tbo Chota, Demavend, Kara, Kioto, 
Piahecn, Ilimanni, Schchiilos, Cuzco, Crivoscia, Zara, Lagos, Aquileia, 
Naas, Cairngorm,* Bucsccs, Tudi 

(15) Principal places (1) on tbo Equator, (2) on the 5Ieridian of Oroenwicli 
round the wrorld. 

(16) Highest peaks in the Bernese Alps, Altai, Gaucasun, Karakorani, Islands in 

the S. .\tiantio and Gulf of Guinea. V^olcanoei far from the sea. Under¬ 
ground rivers. Centres of bigbost negro civilisation. Loftiest freshrvater 
lakes. Towns most shrank from* early greatness. Towns once harbours, 
from which sea has retreated. Rivers which have changcil their coorso. 

(17) Draw a line to represent the Equator, and place roughly in tlreir pro{«r 
jnsitioo with respect to it and to each oilier, the Society Islands, the Sand¬ 
wich Islands, the Marqnesas, the Ladrones, the Fiji Islands, the Friendly 
Islands, the Wiilippines, the Ckrolinea, the Galapagcw, and New Caledonia. 

(18) Draw a Chinaman, the Great Bear, and a yak. \Vliere and why do yo»i 
find Arctic plants in Southern Europe? What kind of fanna and flora 
would you expect to find (1) in an island a long way from a continent; 
(2) in an island near a continent ? If your expectations were not fulfilled, 
how woahi you explain it ? 


ETON.—NATUR.\L SCIENCE PRIZE, 1883. 

Phjftical Oeojraphjf. 

(1) What is the intimate stracturo of Ice t an'd I y what mean* would you de¬ 
monstrate this structure ? 
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(2) tiifl origin of a Einrt-ddta^ Ximo one in Europe* Asia^ Africa^ 

and America mpectivcly. * 

(3) Name the ohief rainlwa legionB of tim Globe, Gii^e a itsuciQ for their existence* 

By what uinie ts the scionoe of '^Rain-o/ojy ” ktiown? 

(4) ■n'bat ia hogtr-fraet ? H&w is it jtrolu£ad ? 

fS) Accannt ftw the roiatiTO ealtness of cortam inlaiwi Boma. Wliat i* thn mean, 
specific gmTity of sea-water ? Whai fa known cstocemli^ the oolour of the 

, ocean ?' , . * 

(6) Enumerate the bolanioaJ anas into which it is usual to diride the earth’s 

surfiaco. . 11 j 

(7) Why does a littln spirit (i,eu spirits of wine) or ether* when spnnKlM on 

the hand, produea a sensmlon of oal4? Which of the two pcoduoca the 
greater degree of cold ? 

(8) Describe the ori^ and progrtsas of a rfacier, 

(8) What oM the composition and sumo of the propertiee of tho almosphere? 

(10) What is known in geography by the term Lift^ i Dow f^ have 

the hitherto ncceptod views, so far c» the sea is cDDcernoil, been modified hy 
the toctut rcsearohw of the ‘CJhaUengor; and other kindrod eipeditkms?* 

(11) Define tho terms Ptrihdwfi ood ApAeJicfu* In which of these poerldons 

whether at perihehtra or aphelion) does the earth racelvo the grentent 
amount of hear, and why? 

(12) Whnt are the causes of waves? Row aro tides produced ? 

NATDBAL SCIENCE PRIZES, IS84. 

Ph^tiogTfil’Hiy. —I* 

(1) Explain, by the aUl of a diagram, the caiwe of the wnsona. 

(5) How has the alie of the earth ho«i determined? * 

(S) Explain the law which governs the density of the ntmosphtro at diiretOQt 

heights above the earth's surface* 

(4) Why docs k« usually fonn on the surface of water* and under what clreuin- 

Etaoocs may ice he formed at tho bottom of a piece of water ? 

(5) How Is ■* rainfall’' measmed I Give o, drawing and dcsertptloin of the iusms- 

ments used* 

(G) Explain the fact tlmt dew Is not formed during a cloudy or a windy night, 

(7) What are cyclones and anticyclones ? State the law which eiprossw tlie 

- relation between tbe direction of the wind and the dirtribuUon of atmo¬ 
spheric prcMure* . _ 

(8) What facts do you know concerning the distribution of temperature In the 

deeper pnrta of tbe ocean ? 

(0) Describe the action of plants and animals* repectivcly, ttpoa tlioconHtihJOiitji 

of the atmosphere, 

(10) D^ribo the ebanges in tho flora which you wo.nld expect to find in sficendinti 
a very high mountam in the Equatorial tesktf) of tho globe* 


3. 

SUBJECTS FOR GEOGRAPHY PRIZE AT RGGBT, 

18T5. Williams’ ’Middle Kingdom*’ Hughes* ^Tnaiaary of Gwgmphy: 

China.’ . 

1878* Bortoo’s * Ultima Thule*’ I. 

1877* Buninby’e ’ Bide to Khiya,’ 
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1878. Br3fc«'A ^ TnwkBcmucaiiaii anil AmmL* 

1870. Rac'd * The GcUntiy of tt* Mcora.^ CUbliOii'^it * Bomaa Erni^re,*c. 51* 
1830. Den&bi'a 'Cities anil Cciuctcrica of Etrsirtaj' L SmitliV ^DlcUonarv 

1881. Wiilkoc'a * Auttrslnaiii,'' c. xiiL-xxvtL 

J882. „ c,L-xiIl 

1883. Keatiu'a 

1884. Lnnsdeira ThiDQgh Ribwiiir’ 

1685. WallflCfl’a ^ AuatmlasA,'^ c. xiii.-xxTiL 


F** 

UJriVERSlTIKS LOC.VL EXAMIXATIOXS, 

1 . 

OXFORD.—^Hefoit ok the ExAurnKiw rf Geotshapht, 1881. 

—'* TIhi H'wk done thu ymir vnid of a vi/ry aaflcracLoiy cliamctfr. CAiti 
and nKUTv j iAere tbo diffttogi^ilsbiDg fL’tttures of tbo gimtct part of tUe aitfwers. It 
id evident Umt tba teaching of geo^[}by ii of a very sound deacripiknp. 

" Tbo aiLBwere to the qncationa oa jdiysical: geogmpby wem perbape tlie moat 
orcditablo, and the qucationii iti that socLicra of ibn paper ircro riiuiolty anvn'onKl 
'iS'clL 

Tbc mapo wero fnr from ^aod. Tbo knavltKlgd of tbo podtion of the plocefi 
niontioacd vru usually of tbo vagurat description. 

“This very acriouj defcetT together vitb faihire In lUiavrcr aatuiljictorily the 
4]iieatio(n»oD polUical and comuieictQl gcogntpbyp previmtod auTcnil eandidatn fmin 
obtaining n high pbce. 

** But having mode tbeso excoplloinsiT I am glad to say tbat the geodird average 

a blgh Onrp niul Ibo accurate bnovrlcdge ahowu moat pnudowoelbyr 

t/unibrs.—" Tlie general etandord of geograjdileal kuawlodge apjpeara hi bo 
risings aapecblly tlicic la accimcy In tnap-drawiiig; many skoh^b-mapH of 

8c«:itland wero verj' creditably drawn. Tlio outline ma|» wore mona frequently liirly 
filled in than wben I examined InaL 

“ FVccMon boa not been obtainod in the oae of goograpblcal tcrmsi sucb na 
* aater^dicd * and *■ 

** The aasigtimg tlio habitat of vanoua products far loo genemUy dc|imded mere 
on the CKling of wliat eountrles onght to piiiduce than on what ilicy actually do.” 

o 

OXFORD^ ScNion CaNnioaTEB, 1884 ,—Paper ret m PeTSjcAL Foutjcal, 
ASH CoiniRnciAt. GiDOOBArirF, 

[X.B. Candidates are expected to anfiwer one question of ieagt fmm *ArH wetion 
of this paper.] 

Kzenos L 

1." In the acccmpMyiug map of India (1) trace the eaane of tbo Indus, tnarkiug 
its tributaries i (2> tiwM tbe ranges of tbo Eastern and Wiaiterii Gliauts 
mark with on oatcruk tbe poaltioD of:—Gwalior, Bcanres, Poon 

2 r 2 
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Ahmcdabod, Tinncvelly, Lahcnw, uni in every case tuaerl tti& 

iun>e^ 

2. WLieL uu the niountaioe'Uit portB of Great Jlrilain? iloiv 1 im ihcir ejdJtencft 

affociL'd the history of the couutry ? 

3. Explain the tencfr—tmele-winiis^ fringe-reefi*! mistral, cirma, geyser. 

4. Draw a sketch map, either of the Uhone, marking ite tribafarics andi the chief 

towns OQ itfl bonks, or of Wales, muikiiig the oocmties and chief towns, 

fiKrriOJi n. 

1. Enumerate the slates oml races comprised in the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 

Give their geographical position and general cliaraeleristics, 

£♦ Give a omictsc account of the oonqueet of CanadiL hy the Eng1 i^h, and exphiiu 
why they hare retained their bold on that country^ 

Describe the position and iinportanco of the Soadan, Tonquin, Holstein^ 
AUnitoha, Basutohind. 

4* \Vliat do you know of the consKltition of Jajian, Indio, Pern, Sweden* Swit¬ 
zer laud? Explniu the impOTtaucc of the uentrality of Switacrlaod. 

Sectiox Ill. 

1. From whol couutncs arc the followiug oomtnoditics exported—pclrotiHim, 

julo, qnidudtvDr, indJges carmuts, Wlcy ? 

2. Follow the oouree of the ptincipfli trade ronles between Northern mad StmthcHi 

Europe during the Middle Ages. 

3v Tu what cireunularioeei do the following town* owe their Importance— Alex¬ 
andria, Dortmund, Spezia, Snuderbnid, Oalle? 

4. What a.m the prtncipnl larodnch of Ceylon, iianxihar, Pem, European Ruasb, 
New Zealand? 

3. 

GXFOIID.—GE)OahspiiT PArmi szt to Sksiou Casdihatks, 1884. 

1. Explaiu the tenui—tho Khamsin, delta* litlori.1, caiioD, pnMKc, ttclvn, siom» 

juunpo, bshuuy* tomodn. 

2. Where arc litiuvted Slount Hooker, the desert of Atacama, Lake l ang^mysko, 

Dingle Bay, Bmscanron, Cartsnihe, Ciiilra, Khatmandu, and tho Vakloi 

Hills? 

3. From what countries and from what kinds of plants do wo nhiain gnltn- 

perchn, ebony, tobacco, cork, cotton, leak, hdp, sago and arrowruol ? 

4. What do you mran by tho vertical distribution of plants? Give ex-unplea of 

plants eO diatrilMited. 

5. Give the chief tributaries of the AtnaEon and of the Obi. Itlnatrato by 

akcleh maps. 

6+ In tho ncCoinpaiiying map of North America—-(1) dmw the ranges of tliQ 
Sierra Nevada, Bocky Mouniatus and Alleghauira; (2) Umw the courw 
of tho Mississippi an<l ita feeders, the Makeuiie, the St. Jjawianoc, tlic 
Peace Birer, and the Soskatebowan; (3) mark with an asterisk tho poeltlou 
of New York, Toronto, Qnehec, San Francisco, Kew OtlcmiB, St. Louts* 
Charleston, and Chicago j. and in CTcry caW iruert the niunicit. 

7, Describe the chief ccaT-GelJs of England, and ihow Low they have ■ffecleil 
the diBlrihntkffl of the population. 

S. Draw a sketch map of Bo^tlond* and iusert tho principal^ mounlntuA, rivera 
and toama 

P, What are the chief nfligtotw of the world, nnd how arc they dhrtrihuttd? 
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’I, 

CAMBRIDGE.—BEnoBT or the JC^ahj^erb m GEOGh^riii; (is Eiousii 
SEtTIOJf), 18«4, 

Juniort .—*'Tto vork ttbs dmae faiily htII, bettor on tho wliolc tlian ImI yiair. 
A Inr^je {^portion of the oQlUns maps Arm cawoetly fl!kd in. Thu iiiiswvns in 
pb^-skvl grogmpbjr wero Lowflirer emerally inv^ii^raycloty i tbo cnmliiktcs apixiaired 
in very inany instances to hare lenmnl by heart the aoAwm to apedfio (jiiLiilions i 
while the dtJUacter of Lho ent^ c^miltcd in reproducing these atiawers sbowed 
that their meaning had often been entirely mtsuihlerttood. Tba quest lous dentin;; 
with thq British Empire were graeniily well doiio» the rtwre general qu^tioos not sj 
wclL On thq whole thcro wm nn improvqment in genetaj inlelligeneo. 

S&ttfort ,—** The work sent up in answer to the earlier qumions wan, os n nil<v 
gotid and salisfajctcuyt and a distinct impfovcineiit on that of Unt year. Tho 
definitiens of laliCode and kngjtudo were, with a very few excepUixnJS not suSieicntly 
precise or tticntihCi hot the datitudo siid longitude of the ptacei named werv given 
with accuracy hy a laigc nnmber of the irandldaK?^ The map of Imitn 
drawn hy tho niijority» nivd shewed that much time and attention hod been heiton-nd 
on the study of that Dcpendohcy* In addition to tho nwamtaina, rivets, anJ politicnl 
dirisicna, a lai^c numhor of ollies were also inserted in monyrasn. The subject of 
rainfall dblrihuiion had evidently been generally a favourite one, and rtry many 
candidiilqs onsn-cred tho qurstion beciring on It fully aitd well; hut whilst theguneml 
priDctpIra were clearly uriideralood and satisfacturily qxjilaincdi. there was frequontly 
want of thought in applying those principles to the etpJanalien of local varlutjolw.'' 

5. 

CAMBRIDGE.—Recout or E^urrE:BB am I’jivbicai. G^^oocAriiT a^ a 
S ciEXCE SuDJECT, 

.Smibnr.—^ The aniwcns in physical gecgmphy were for from Batisfaetofy. ITiosa 
Trho obtohaed distinction sjid about nine others appeared to undersEsjid ihcir subject, 
and here and ibere a single answer showed in a few Ihorougbivesia and codapIctcuK^s, 
hot the majority appeared to bnTO learned somis bictE and nometimes ruoauns by 
role, and abow'ed no attempt to think out anything fur themselves or even tu omimi- 
late [imcesicsO’f rtmaonlng rroui books. There in most cases complete ignorajicu 
of the meaning of scccicn* and contour-linca. Ilritt and in other queatioDS the meco 
pli-ntirnl n« of dlagrama wotill have been vfi^- advantageous. 

'*On tltD whulD Gia candidates showed a tendency io accumulate quantfUes of 
facts rather than to obtain a few cnrerully selected eaamplci and thence «tg{ie in 
general laws.'' 

fi. 

CAJIBEIDGE.^—G&DOaAViiY Papes set to Junior CaSBUiAtT?*, ISSf. 

/Ti’irry anstrrr, wAfcA odmi'fi 0 / |Y, sAotrAJ It ytWn in fuhufar/erwr. 

TAt an^itKn /o ^Csfioaia A, D, unc fo 6c umznjpftf ninjf ttni nj: 

^runjinrr in tte^ iouif/ca. 

A 1. In the occompuijiiiK Map mark the cnuries of the Donroi Ebro, Gnadal- 
quiver. Togas I Blerra Estrella, Siena Moreno, Sierra Nevada; and the 
following pUcra, and no olLcra i Alknnte, BUbao, Cadis, Ccranno, EuW 
Oporto, Oviedo, SaragosKL, Toledo, 
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V Eii»l*in llw atoll, cyJwc, ttJiptk, meridian, mcutotm, mcrattit, 

^ taWe land When does the nui sMue vertically (1) cn Lho tnapic <a 

Cancer; (2) on the tnJlTic at CapricsJtn ? Bj v^hat namw jms the* tunes 


A 3. tovras on the GwLgfcs'ana Com an the Rhmo* %Vhiit is tneant hy 

the right bonk of a rivw ? ^ , , * , c i 

A 1 if sunn in order iho chief capea on th* cast coast of EpEland a^tL 

* between Dover ftod Aherdeen* ond thu counlk® in whkii they ate 

\ 5, seta free seven carrier pigAona at Limerick to go ta EolDaL 

Kildare, Kilkenny, KiJUcuey, Tippernty and Waterford respcelively* 

^von lm« (ram one poinL to show cioorly the OirectionS wlueh ^ he 
Uken by binhi flying lUaight from Limerick to these towns* ^^rilo the 
niijM of the town against the line in each caae- Which binl would have 
the longpatj whkh, the shortett diatsMo to fly ? 


It L la the goneral chanicler of the coast of the Daltic ? Noroe m otder^ 
" following the const lino, ita principal soaports, stating in ewh com the 
coautiy to which it hclonga and the chief artiolea of «prt* 

3 ^ JJaina tho provinces which fonn tho^Domlrnon of Canat^ ** ^ 

nature of the cotmectioa botwoen the Dominion ocul the British Crown? 
li hi which of thij Austrohen CoUraiee reapectivaly ore Adelaide, 

Bathurst, Bnslane, GeoloPS. Hclboumc, Noweaslle, Phnimatta, Perth^ 

Sydney ^ i 

J1 i With wbBt rndosiries are tho following pbeca epocblly connocUd, unit 

where ore they situated J Bunlem, Cromot, Crewe, Dcoiiwich, Lyons, 

lloli^ Monte OdiMsa, Paisley, Bnuguon? 

B 5* Name in older the couatfiM and &eaa tUtough which the line of the 
Equator {Asiiesi* 


C \ M Wit IDfiK.-“FArEn »t m SKNfon CAStiiDaTB* iK EaraUfH Siamosf. 
PitTSICAL, PownCAi. AMD CCMMEIirlAU GBOOhAIlIT. 

Jli tifificer* to goaihns omhed A to be fastened toaeihe/jn eve Ail omn^rt 

to jnarktd B fa be/iaUttai fogethrr in anothtr bundle. 


A. 

A 1. Ihjflne Latitude and Longitude. State approximately tho laiitn^ of 
SL Peterehurg,Borne, Trinidad. Mtmiiittis ami Molhcurrio (AnBlmlia),aiiii 
tlio longitude of Mco». Havre, Crfombo, Figi Lihmda, and nomhmK* 

A Drew a map of India showing the principal mountains and nvere, tho 
most imiJorUnt towns, and the poUtical diviaioM, distinguiahing in tho 
latter cose tlwBC w'bich are under British and native gpvemnicntii 

respectively. _ ^ ■» ■ 

A 3^ State what yon know about the dutribntkm of roinloll in Great Britain, 
and eccount for any remorteblft initaneoa of local excesa or defect oa eocn- 
pared with the average for the wholo cotmtty, 

A 4, Describe briefly the Landci of Preaice, the OeyreTS of Iccktd, the Dunes 
of Holland, the QUciere of Switxorland, and tho SteppesS of Riwak- 
A“ 5, Mention in Ofdcr Irani Boutve to mouth tho prineipd town* on the banlts 
of the Elbe, and any dreumsUnces of interest camocted with ckIi^ 
Dliifttratc your answer by a map* 
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B. 

B 1. 'Wbot laiceluilcd bi iLc tcrni " BritiAli Kc>rtb Amerka"? Dm^ a ikctdli 
map indicatlug the tilikf rivtn| lak«^ ami mucLtJiiiu ct that countiy^ ami 
meution Gw of ita nattiral wealib. 

B "Tim sm aurd die Imhl wiga per|>alu&l warfaw^wbcMivef' tbej LOim^ into 
couiact witli cacli n ibrr '" lu 'nrbflt pitrUi of Eoglaml In hlatoric Las 
each achieved remarkable recolts 'i 

B tjpECify tho priacipal winda a^^il carrentfl Khieh a ddp woald cncairotCr in 
making a voyage from Ijondon lo Ccjlon lotmd the Capo af Ooed Hope; 
explain tlio cauw of each, 

B -L The rtiules to tha gnAtcr tJc^ictHleiiLn'ea uf Gitnt Urtlaiii ure {'tiarded by 
cLaina of l(»aer liepemlenokfw Show this to be iLo oto wiUi mpcct to 
India, and state shoilly when and under what circumbtanoca <w:h Icncr 
dependency you mention was aoquired. 

U o, Enamemtu the Bril i»h Colonics and sttllcmcn ts in Oceania; nml date the 
cMfif anictes exjuirtcd and imported by each. Give Bome account nf die 
Dative races and bdigenona aitinrals of thcae count!ies, 

SL 

CAklBniDGE, —Bjlfzh on GsoanAraY aa a Sceksce: Suhjkct fan 

Senior Sme^srs, Phteicai. GEOonAPUY. 

L Hx|iUin the mode of formation of lining 3di»t, and Bow. 

Draw roughly a map with contonr-linos of an island ^wttli tw’o tuuunlain 
peaks, one near the northern, the other near the southom cxtwuiity] and 
having one river running into the sea on tho cast, and tai’n <M the went 
aide; aLso draw a section Bcra» the uknd from nortli to iwuth. 

3. Diacusa the exjilanaliojiff which have been given tooocounl fur tbu ckcnhUTcn 

of Dcxanic waters. 

4. Bcecribc the choracten! of the principal dcpoaitit now being fanned by dialoms, 

fotatulnifcrs, and oorali!^ 

What impiCHrI:mL pfayik^traphk'at ovenEa havo occtirrtd at the following places 
since Roman limes: Koaalberg, Kmkatca, Rceulvers, Adrii, the wetvt coaat 
of the Baltic ? 

tS, Write a short deacrlption of the nsidc of ortgiii of moimtfliu dhsins. 

7, Giw some aocOunt of the pheuoracna attendant upwa n soveio earthquake, and 
dcaciibo the method used for tixiog its point of adgiii. 

5. Distingnijih clearly between th« hahitai of an orEaniizn, and lu run^e, 

Ifcntion the habitats i>r some cemmon HnglUh phvnta and animaK 

f». 

OXhX>RI) ANl> CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS, im. 

Phtsicai, GcoonAruT as» Ge»uKiY. 

L One bank or valley slope of a winding river is oBunlly otecpir than the otlHr. 
Draw a diagram iilnitrating this jioint, and oxpiJn how tho diOorenoe In 
the slopes is caused. What anangoment of strata ia necessary for the pro¬ 
duction of a waterfall in a river's oouno? 

Z. Write a shurt aoconnt of iho action of the sea as adcsErdcUve agent, and state 
what physical ftatnrta result from a oontiaiia]]Ci< of nuuine dcnudatloti. 
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3. In what respreU due* Kincl&tcm'e dfUor from quartxite, abate from BchUt, aaJ 

granite from gnciu? Oivo «me cEpknatioa of the lildtirenjce in 
cue. 

4. IVImt rfflwona are there for beUtrviog that n sonTve of Jwftt eiiatsi in tint interior 

of the earth ? 

u, ME^tkm tic chamoter# which would saliafy^ joa that a dcjtosit hoi been fonnt i 
(1) in aballow walcr^ (2) In fresh water, (S) in o lake, 
t;* Xirtcrlbe briefly the auceesfiioD of iepoaili m the Jumsfte Hcriei of the West of 
Eogloni. Are any pcculiarilica in the character of these ticds oshihilfd 
in Vorhahira? 

>IcDtkm nny auhstojicci of oconromic value ifirivcii from thwe depoeiits. 
i. liiTwt was ihc condition of En^lani during the glacial pertodrand what indifa- 
linne and loiics td that couiitioa are still to Lid found In this cooatry,. 

8, Name tljc specirocna A, !t* C, I>* giving the chamclera by which you identify 
racU. 


¥*\ 

1 . 

OXFOlUh—4.'osiMr3ncATiox fboh the Bet. 11. F» Tokeh. 

“ 1 im ft warm advocate of the mom dcEnlio locogni tion of goograpliy in our 
Uuivcisity cxaininations and coutma of study j hut^ though I am loth to any 
anything ih*t mny tend to dincourage, I am afraid I da not sea much prosiwcL of 
it. I think the esiahlislimcnt of a Professorship or Bondcrahip in the subject would 
be n good things ius a definite recognition of the subject, and aa providing the 
UnivcTBity with a ma n who should reprwent that hranch of fcnowledgni and nny 
representation made by the Boyal CeoEmiihtool Society would, I doubt not, be 
respectfully listeuHl ta. But Professonhipe and Besderships do not make classes of 
Atudanta; ond tbo studies of the undcrgrndniites nro almost snlirclj regnJaUsd hy 
the oiamluatlorw. Into these geography on (cfs onlyai subsidiary to histoiy, and 
even in connection with ancient and nvodem history ih® attention that Is paid to it is 
si Sglit. Thia ought not to be so, hut the change cannot luj brought about by Icgulntimi. 
One course of lectures in one College, 1 think, on thn sahJtJCt of modeni his^tori^l 
p-ograithy, has been given during ooa Tertn in tic [jost year; but that is all. Again, 
the eetahlishmcni of Scbolarahips or priics to encourage the study might do some- 
thiog, but the indncnco would be limited to Ibo few who would compete for thorn. 
In fact, 1 do not see how geography ts to ho introdoeod into our system wo ns to 
influenm the Public Schools, becaufie, like many othrr valuable subjecU, it is 
crowded out of enr ejaminniion schools by other subjecta which the UniTeisUy at 
larp> » not disposed logive op. But for my own port, I ahouldi be sinoerelj glad to 
■00 a ebangp made in this dircctton,” 


2. 

GEOGliAPHY AT CAMBRIDGE UNmCBSlTY.—CoxuvKurATios fbom the 

Krv, Coutth TaoTTEn, 

^ With reepcct to the rccngnltiou of geography hy the Upivcrfitics it is difliciilt 
to gh-ft a dehnlte answer. No dtjubl every educated man ought to have n ialr 
elemcntiLry knowledge of geography, but he ought to noiulre th It befoire ho leavrc 
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xchooL Tlicjo arc many other thiogt which cvaiy odocatiil mah ought to kuciitii'; 
bat it ia ml, I tbiok^ tho bBainws of tho Univeraiiy to fiod out whether Lo kiiow^i 
them B.IJ Or uot. Pasi ojuuninationa mo eviU in thom^olyes, nod ought not to bo 
multijiUed tiithout ut^irnt neoeBaity^ 

**’\iVith rrapesct to the idoto tdvmioed or dotaiW etudj of gcogrtinhy, puch lus 
might cun«iifHily 1« ^ed on at the UniToreiiy, I do not clcariy uudondmid ^rhat 
tbu Council of the tx^icty nDdonstmvd by it. Of course [ihj.'Hcal giwgriLphy ct^mtio in 
to 4 . o^idenbtii extent ob a part of geology, md in connccltcin with tlw dielfifautTLiu 
of luiimai and vegelablo life, 4nd liws like. Hktory cannot t» projwrlj studied 
without Liatoiic*! pogmphy„ and in orje w'ay or anothera good dual of In 

bound n[i with more tbnn orjc subject of degm exmninatiion. 

" 1 hivo not* liow‘crcf^ any Teiy clear ideas of what the ptudy of goc^raph ns a 
«epamto auhjett, would or whut would bo tho tMttvrc of tbc InMuitn uf a jxro- 

fesaor or rtadin- In googra;[rhy, and without aueb idea* 1 am unable to Miutas any 
opinion aa to whether it winild or wmild not bo deflirablo to tstabhih eueb a juMit. I t 
would no doubt be ociuvenieiiit to ha\o sgino one to whom it would bo pcwrible to refi?r 
any gwgrophlctil pruhlcim wltich miglit tum ujs and tho Bolationof whidn coedd not bo 
/>aod in the ordinarily at^oewiblo soutdcaoI Infomalion; but 1 mimt oopfeiw that ibe 
minute study of the geography of r^odb in which one has m;it for the time being any 
other special ■ntoi'eai, seenu lo tne to he both oiiintercKting and unproGtahlo to most 
men. When my attention is called in any way to a. particular region, I get up fw 
m,«cb about ita geography aa 1 may icqulro for my ptjrpc*?* and find rtosonably 
ncceuibloj but I cannot fimej myself eitting down, to dcrotoaome nioatba or yuats 
to the minnic study of geography in general. 

" I ahoutd like to leant mure definitely wdiat the Couneil of the Society underatand 
by tha Ttot^EtirkKu of googTn,pby tty the Uniceraltyi, and what in their idea of the 
fimctiomof a reader or pnifeaflor of the subject. It Is iljtht, however, to my timi 
the fnnds of tho Univeniity w ill not in all pfobthility admit of much being done in 
the way uf cataKuhiog new ponta in the Immediate future. 

“ Them is onowayin which tijo UniTcrRity might no doubt juroniote the study tkf 
Goigraphyj viz, by adding to the coUccllon of ronpa in the Unircraity Libmrj, an'l 
improving their wrrnngpmcnh f beUovo that thia will be done before long.” 

CAlEBItJDUE.—CoHiiuxicATioilf ntoJil PaoFE&son G. Jl. DAnwts', P.RS. 

** Gcogrnphy is notj aa Ihr as I am awarr, taught as such tn tbo Univernity* nof 
jire there any rewcmla fer proficiency. T.Tie only way In which it anton into the 
ciwricnbirD if) oa a eubordinato bmneh in a gresit many aubjecU. ’i\niiUt f nm of 
opitiioti that too lltttc weight ia probably attaclKSii hero to geography, I am dhipaeii 
to Uiiiik that tbis aubdlrision ia the beat ssTiy in whidi tho Univcrelty can reoognifc 
gcogniphr. 

“ In ttie priscrktcCndlticin of agricultural deprosaHjiiaml td svrccjnng modifications 
uf our aystom outaiiidg heavy m w chargee, 1 tldnlc it will be difUciilt to extract an 
adequate Bobury from the Gniveroty for a oempetent professor of geography. 

“ Geography abonlii certainly bo represented cither conjointly with other subjectj 
or by itoelf; but if tha teacher takes get^raidiy aa his principal Jtnh|evt it a^i^jc^ara to 
me that it is one which dernouda, ruoro thoii niuit others, a man of lirft-claju ability. 
In the hands of a truodlucrc man It would almuat oeriaiDly degenerate into a dc^scrip- 
ti™ catalDguc, and would bn of no educational value. On the other bantl, a really 
aocumjilished man might make it an important branch of uiig of the scveraJ 
categories cniuucratod in Th (JlcmoronJiLm df InatnictiaTiS, 11, ll., |i. 5 of Report.) 
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]f a ^cro to preaeltt LhiitaGtr in any of tlicte bronchus tbink it posaibk 
or BTcn jrrolflliliis that tbs UiiiTinsily Mroalii liud n poet for him. 

1 nttnat borw geography jiki'fo oud jinapio sui be mrule a lubjcct of iatcllec' 
tual tmiiungt iwd I iliifib tLc Umvenity wilJ Iiceitato to giro it a part iu 

thoir clrgree examinatiunA 

Ab I hflTo cJtcsuly Mill, in oLhcr woriB^ geogiapby appem^ to me at OQce n'idn 
mill njirnrw; A deijartment of geography wcoidea pert of the Eome fiolii ai meteoio- 
logy, but it in likely that a kDowlcilga of tlie ectiud diatribntlot) of qd the 

raid's surface would follow the study of pbyaits tather than prooedo it. Hnwcf 
luoteorokgj U etiU so tnitob In lie begiimnigs ibat it is no diitoaBBing it with 
rtg&rl to UniTcrrity teachings 

"Again, tcrrestnal magnetism ii attached to the thiKiry magDetLiia and follows the 
study of that ihdory. Geodesy MIowb this theory of tho oartb’s figure and estnmoniji 
awl tfonreying is a branch of the art of tho Ciril EnginccTp^—ojad » cm through other 
hrauches of physics. 

“Similarly thero are other categories attached to Katurd Hiatory, QeeJogy, 
Folitlcs, History^ and Political Economy. 

“ It is impossible for me to say how far tlio aoreral tcochcca Lu tbese branclicif 
touch tm geography. 

“In expressing these opimona it must bo borne in mind that T haro not ftaid 
ntteuUcm to the subject myself, excoptiog incidentally to other alndlcst'’^ 

Za. 

1 Rprtducc tho (bUowing letter frou i^tireaBar Ai.ritED Nnwrox, F.lkS., to tho 
lato Ur. Bye, taken from Mr. H. Freoldield'a ^ALeuionuidum on ib& PropoBals in 
SubstitutioQ for the " rubbe Schools Priwis.” ^ Tim motion referred to h™ the 
foUowing:—■ 

“ It is detinblc to appoint lecturers in geography from tiioo to time to deliii-or 
cotiTSes, whereTcr the Oouncil tnay direct, and on tho appolntmL-'nt of the liisl sueh 
lectumro, to coiuinumcato with tho Vice-ChBncellcrnt of Oxford and Canibridge, with 
the object of ontcuring Into arraDgemeuts for tho doliveiry of lectures by tbe Society^ 
lecturers, or otlicr quofided pctaouit, at and under tlio authority of tho Univeniitjes, 
and In couDectiou viith tlidr KtudJea.” 

Frhntartf 21sf, 18fri. 

“ SIt duau Rtb, — I have ahown iho copy of Sfr. Fieshfield^a motion to screml 
infiuctithd moll hare, inclnding some mrmbera of tho Council of the Senate, and they 
agree with tuo in thiuklog that any praposal baso.1 on such torms, modo to the 
Gniversily by tho ICeyal Geographical Society, would ho sure to receiTo the most 
reepectfnJ attention, and would probably ho, after duo eronsidecation, farourahly 
accepted—i.e. tho Univcnilly would moat lilcely aEford a, gevgrapblcal prelcMDC 
appointed by tbo Society every facility for delivering a course or oouj:^ of leoturc^s 
in one of the University buildlngjs. 

“ 1 may hero mtutiem that on the Ctb of Fobruaiy lut year tho Special Board for 
Bioiegy and Geology suggested that ' Geogrudiy * woe oiia of the subjecta in which 
■‘University’ ttvicbcni slTfMild bo Cimt'iiJly appointed* Canibrldgo Univetaity 
Beporter,^ 13th ■Ttine, llil^ p^ and I bnvfl good roftaon to think tlmt the 
oa'ine Board would ntpiMrt any well^consUeml ochemo for giviug ofToct to tht^ 
auggcftioQ. 

“ Whether tho proiioscd Jcetuii^ if given, would be suoecssful <tf not is mote 
than I can predict. So tnucb would dc{»ciid on the lecturer bimself^ but for my 
tiwn part I ihonld he very glad to see the ixpcrimnnt tried. 
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I Tnny bciQ nmnrk lint tlie '■ ^ coatcmptiiti^ in tbe BUj^^tion (abord 

quoted) of Uw? Special Board for Biotog;)’ And Goolugy ii'Ae, of connet pktfsifnl 
geography. If tbo aubjf?et of ihc propowd L'ctnm wore jfoliliaJ gc^jgmphy^ It 
rather emu to oomic under tho oognisance of tbo Special Donul for Hiatdjry 
and I am quite imaMo lo cay what view might be taken of \U 

“ It Would LLtnefuire be wull that in oae Any ouminuiilcatiMi bo mado by tlie 
Socloty to tka Vice-Chonoellor, the enbjpcts lo be dealt witli by liiii Icelnmr ibonld 
bo precisely atatod* in order to pnxliide the pcaoibility of the propoaol being 
referred to the wrong Spcdal Board ^ for t pirEsuinn tiiat lluj Vicc^hanoellor 
and CotiDcil of tlie Senate would not eonic to any eonotuaien withonl mch a iipeclal 
rcferentML 

“ Ynn will} of conrft-v understAnd that in tbia latter I do not pretend to ptedgo thE^ 
tToirersity or anybody in It to wLat 1 have siid or to any conrw of action* I only 
{vropoeo to give tbo fmpKaalon left on mn nftfr apeoking to men of nioto or Iiaa 
weight in University nialtcra os to prcfbabilitioSi 

*» Believe rne Eo bci yO»rti very troiyi 

♦* AurRKU Kewtoit.’^ 


CAMBRIDGE.—Lcitj® fhom Feof. A. XewtoS} P.H.S., to Ma, KeIiTIE. 

klaiplalfaH!! CciUejtt 3n4 189ot 

** Wo are neither better nor woiwo than others in ngvd to the pmvwiihig iguoT' 
aneo of geography that chomcterlHeB modt Engliohmcu w'lio arc supposed to Ic 
highly edncatcil ^ but perhapa ihero ia inMiifcatHl In Cambridge a gisaier ludifri'ieELeu 
to the volne of the study than eLiewhore, which luay partly bo acocrimted for by tho 
with which other farondi'es of IcAroing ana prtMecuted, and tbo fact that so 
Tnntiy atudeuts of NotunirScienoo am careless of tho anoouragetumt of any but tho 
particular subject in which they aro personally LiUifciiied. iLtfUovcrj I have met 
with not a fi-’W people who nm unable to undenilAnd that gftTgrapbj ia a study lo 
be followed for its own sake. 

“ You AM of coUTBO awaro tluit there ia no Luatmetiou in geography worthy of 
the uaine given in the Univensitj', And 1 may add that I find Bomo difBouliy in 
rendering my lectutra on the Geographical Distributiem of Animals inlelUglblD owing 
to the great iguoniuca of general gf»?gmldiy displnyed by many uf my liLurera.^ 


i* 

CAMBRIDGE. —CoMWtrsicATioK fuom Phofess** JlcKpsTfv tlcoiiiaf, IMhSn 

“ I have ti!i£tIVL>d your letter Aini endkifflim JftHqmciing the tcoeluTi}’ of giwgraphy 
iti ihla University, and aholl bo giwi to bring tho matter bof ita tbc s]iecial Lhnrd of 
Studioa which ofit now oomtidering tho udiiitlon of now’ subjeetB lo those ulmuly 
nxegoised in the Natural Science Tripoa. It naama to ma tliat geography iinut ba 
taught In several deportments, but npeciolly in tliat tif geology, whera we now 
giva miieh time to the parts lucludetl umicr lha mmvt Physical Geography, 
J'h)*sIognphy, Pynamieat Geology, to?., iStr. 

‘^Wben wo have got oiir Econorpicai Geology niUscuma and cLosogs into working 
order, another Urge broneb, vix., Ckunmcrdal Geography, will be Lnclndad. 

PoUHcil and Hlstcricil geography should bo taught under the tuition of the 
Bouird of Historital Stndicii, before which 1 will take 8nopp>rttinity of laying your 
pro^ioeal*.'' 
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CAHEDRIDGE.—EXTRACT FROM SYLEABUS OF THE GEOLOGICAL 
CHAUL—Pmf* McKJWfXY HuaitESj F.RiJ. 

GcouDaicAtj PHTBica. 

A*—i'AyK'offTwpAy. 

(IJ fAe Atntwp&trr. CDmpDfiitioii: jiresence af qiquA^ua Topcnar: ooiuiilioiw 
which detcrmiae the oooileiisation of this aqueews raipour into <iew^ imAt^ clcudi 
rain* or mow. DjstriLutkjti of roioJiill. Fbyiitcivi jjrajwrtiea of air; w'eight, tiia 
barometer^ 

Origin of winda. Cyclotilc cbnTaotor of stoniw. Lnws of liiroction owl fotco of 
the witul in oyctonu ojiil anticjclcmst Wianhcr charts. Systetou of winds over tbo 
earth's siirfBcc. 

(ii) Thf Oaan* Recont somuIingsL Cocfigunitioii of BM'bcd., llcsiu deptU 
ef octiaD i*j»l mean lioigbl of liuiiL Ccxnclusfoii iwlicated by lliiSi of gwakT 
fiCTUtiinctico and antiquity of ocoonio fLOtttres. 

of £ca-bed. Globigeritia ooxc, diatom ooKO, red clay nmi rotliolari™ 
(wjte. Origiu lif cocli. Coral roefs and islaiidL Tlierjriei of thuir fi-irmatiuo. Sea 
water; Its composition. Tbc ocwui h* the great receptacle of UjO salt# disselTcd by 
temestml waters frcni tbe rocka. 

Atorcriituts of the oceanic waters. Sarfiacc curreuts and bottom ‘'"ewepr" 
'I’empentdie oLscrvoilonji and 1>eaTlug occauk ciit-ulatkoL Diacu.‘»loii of caiiscs 
of these phenoniciia. 

(ill) Tk^ Almfujihtre atirl tJn Owon in rWvfion In TV/apfralwre, Le- Cfinmtf- 
Alodc of proii«5ii.tion of beat. Ihiro dry air diathennanoUK. Aqueous vapour 
athermanoua, hence lai[v»ilaiico of (iqiieoua vapuir in ibo nttuiH«iiliera from climaLio 
point of view. Ijiteijt beat and sptdiic heaL and ihcir baring on climate. 
Heating effect of sun’s mys dependent on latitude nud nllitiide. llcrhanjcal 
equivalent of beat and ertinuitiou in its mcebanical equivalent of the heal conveyed 
by aerial and oceanic carrelit* from irojilcal to temperate at»d polar regiuntr and the 
modihailiun of climate thus produced by geographiosl cauf ev- 

h Stnitificailou, joints^ liudimtion of rocks, enrvature, cleavage^ dieJocatkiij 
unconformabllity. 

Fetntlogiral feature* of Igncooa iwliF, ^.c^ medc uf Ocourrence in crust of eorthi 
Cbnlact altcratioo. ilctamorphinn of naiks^ 

II. Onyin of Socnit 

(i) l olfcyf. C'aw. lYoob that they aro in llie inain due to dcmnlatlon. 
Variation in sliapo of valleys dependent ujxin relative importaiicei of wcatberingT 
orusion, and tnmspcirtation.. fjinigltiiJinal and tnanjivcnio valleys. IJrcnching Ot 
bifl ranges by valley*. 

(ii) Fjords^ 

(iii) JmJcc*. Two gruu[ss (o) ibose formed by barriered (b) tboMi in true rock 
bnsma. Discuonlon of theories of origin of rock bosinaL Fauwoi uf cerUvIn lakes nnd 
their Itcsrlug upon Lbooric* of origin^ 

(IV) /■/uJMf, 

(v) fieorj^niealSf 

(vi) Tliow dwj to («) accuraiilatMUi, volcanoeat^ Old demidctl 
volcaoeca, Arthor^B Scat, Mxill, A'c, (A) Orcumdeuudatioo. (0 Distnrlumce. 
Distinction U-twocis the force* that pave jioiitiou to the ranges, and ihoee which 
have iaipaHed external fonn^ Ihickoess of straU in great mountain rangv*^ 
Gruidii&g ami fuldmg uf the rocks. Types of Ht-xiire. Dveifolds smd overianlis. 
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Ji.^PaforoNicifo^tciil 

Distribution of pl&ntB itnl unlniaU over earth's aurfaeo. Ooihimops of cntoin]> 
mcnt of orgimia remoins^ Their ]prta«rvationi I*iw 4 of dislrftMitSutE ajifil'aihk to 
past '^eucoeMion of types," Doctriuo of eulouitK 

Ow 

OWKNtj COLLEGE.—CoiiiiLi^'icATtoy mosi Fitoi;’* Corn BAwyjXit, r.R.S. 

^ The {Jieplombte ijpionooe of goography iniDni; all d-iHsm \n ihU eouiiiry^ in 
njy Dpiojon^ is largely iIud to ibo boil toAcbiog in the eteioenliuy nml socDtulary 
schools. At jifiesent gfograpby is taught either from tha phyMcal ship, 1.0. 
taouAtains, liTorfs, gtaeions, eeu, Aa, vitbout any relation to the snocent history of 
iho earthp or from th& histurioJ, aide as a p*rt of histoEy, ThtB* iwo jwEnta of tIow 
J tns kept sks fu fis pcssiblo nporl. OMgmpby nhoukl be taughL It acents to me, as a 
part of enrth history^ ami on that foumlatuti the turlans Rectiolu, hlsiorica.h 
])ollGcaIi commercial orvd descriptive, h fa HumhoEiitj might Iw developed at may 
be wiehed. 

“Wo are sUrriog in Mimchcater in crar now geographical society, niid Lad urgnnised 
a conumtteo very much ou yytir lioes. We shall now annit ibc result of your 
Inquiry. 

“ Ia Owens College Iia^'Q juAt organued a joint set of geogTaphicol loctums, 
bc^nlng with the {thyslcal history of Britaiu, and ending witli the development of 
British commerce, and of the colonies. 

“Geography ii taught in narreguiiu^ cimme, in Owens Collega and in the 5Telorta 
University by me, under the head of physhigTaphy (jjen enclosed syllahos)^ aiid bv 
Pmr«$»ir 5V(»4 from the historical cml of the stick. Our oonmes, howevert are not 
connected or eontiunous, os^tbey should be. We are fcclipg our way to wards a 
mure aystemaUc tcaehiug. * 

“With rcgBid to ProfaBaombips in Geography the practical dilliculty will Iw to 
End men who caji grasp all the sides of the subject—jilvysiml, huitorical, cmnnierdjJ, 
desedpLive. i» for instance, could tako the first, hut my knowledge of the Epread of 
Britisb commerce in Eastcni Asia or of the development of tbi^ colonies nf Grceoe 
wudd be bookhik and perfunctory. The only way of meeting tLla dilficully reemt 
to mo to otgonUo Joint oourstis of lectures by dlfiforeut iVufctdors, onch mnstcr of y* 
subject. 

”I enclose a letter (see Ixdow)^ from PmfemoT WarJ(EIb(lory}, If I can do 
anything to help the moTemenr, I will do iL" 


EXTR.\CT FROM SYLLABUS OF LECTURES jy PHYSlOCUlArHY 
GEOLOGY AND PALAvOETOLOGY, AT OWEKS C'OLLKGE, MA.X- 
GflESTER—Ihioy. Boxn Dawkijis, F.ILS. 

PAyaiejjrapAy.—L The Agents at work on and beneath llie SnrCicc of the Emh. 

(u) The action of water.—Rain and its wd^k.'—Tonents and riven atul tbfir 
w'oefc.—llie sea and its work; its tcia|jeratuiu and. its curreunc. 

(A} Frost, snow, and ice,—Glacicn and icvlicrga and thdr wrork, 

(c) The atiiiLiepfacre i its temperature and its currentB;, 

(^f) Diemical action in building up and destruying,—The work of carbonic add,— 
The formation of cave;! aiipi] ravines in. calcareous strata. 

{(!) Organic action,—The work dona by idaats and aninmla,—The Kcrctiou of 
corbouate of limci silks, aod carbon in thdr tiirsues. 
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(/) Ttio pltcnomcnJi itaoJitiD^ ffom cirtL-luj^t—V pIc*ii«m aad thoir work.— 
Earth<iilatfl« and their xrorit.—ElaTnium ^oi derroesion of land witknAl the 
wlervoDtioo of earthquakes.—Folds and contortions, 

(j) MounUlu'iuakSng atwi valley coning. 

(A) Hot'' 5 pdnga and thear work. 

2, The distribution of laud. 

3, The diitributioa of the Miminalia and their cvuiencea iw to changes in 

Gteography. 

4 , The diotrihntion of Han, and Ida odvcuioo in cultore, 

6. The JioTth to rtlatwu to the heavenly bodies. 

6v The Ancient History of the Earth. 

Twrt-book8,-"Huxloy, < Fhyfflogr»iihy *i Geitic* ' Physioil Geosmijhy"; LycU, 

* Prindrfes of Geology.* . , i.r j 

Books of reference.—Angiiii Smith, 'Air and Ratn^ Tyndall.' LssctnriEiou Hoot ; 
Sinieryme,' rhyskail Geograidiy *; ^Vallace, * Geographical Dwtrihution* j Wbi^, 
" iRknd Life'; Murray, ' Geographical Bktrihution of the Mammalia ’; Wytillo 
Tbonipaon,' Depths of tho Sea *: Tyler, ^ Anthropology* j Lockyer,' Aitiunomy ^ 
Dawkins, * Early Han in Bntaiiu* 


8. 

Letteh vhjom FiKirEsao]!. Wann (HisrroaT) to PnuysisaoE Botn DAwiciSi. 

“ Dkak DaWKicsa.—In reply to yrmr query I may say that all cmt hSatory'^exmnina- 
tioM (in both Univeraity ami College) take into account the political geograpUy 
of iha perioda to which they relate j and In onr junkur tmuninatioua, oa again in 
our highest of Honoiira ejuunimtiona, wo moke a siiectol l«inL of iL Profess^ 
Bryce, who hw hitherto acted aa cur estoraal esaminer for the Umveiaity* 
entirdy agrewl aa to the expediently of this^ 

« Aa to the teaching, we try to gWo n fair amount of Mstorical geography in a 
large junior Engliali History class, oc-l In oor Ancient History clnsSM, How mi^h 
of it entom into our more epeeial couisca depends on their subjects, which vary. or 
itome years we had at the College a special geography price for the study of a e|iMial 
Bcogfaphical subject ■ but it was only a tompomry foundation. 

♦"A* you know* we are now contcmphitins the caUbliahjuent of gcqgrwpliy 
courses m our evening claaacs, which will of courBe iucludo cmiraaa in political geo* 
pmphy. Thia must, from nature of the ewe, be an experiment, but it may gtdtle u* 
to wards ivsleiuatbang onr geography instrocUon in the day dosses at same futuro 
time. ' «Youraever*' 

“A.W.WaCto 

Prof. W. Tlqj-d Itowkiua, F.H.S." 


0. 

LONDON UNIYERSITY.—<Ji!oonaPKT PAmn fou MATHiocrtATtoy. 

1. ‘What is yonr notion of tlio extent and the boundarica of tho n^u called 

South Africa? * . 

2. Define Lalituilo and Longitndo, MHiat is mEftnt by the Antarclic 

Circle? 

S. Which are tho most widely wooded dialncla in England ? Hlahs anything 
you know conoemiug the extent of the great Engltnli fores) s in earlier tunes. 
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4 . AVluit oouELtsM Id Great Britain and la'land are at tltift slay matnlj inhaljilfrd 
by A CbUIo papnlntiDn ? 

a. Of wliat Stat«s ar« the foilfiwing towns the ca|ittil!t;—Stuttgart, Qnito, Bnu- 
tiotlc, Itaclian!»t, Teheran, Omo, the Hague? 


CJ, 

“IXSTRUCnOX” AS TO THE SCOPE AND METHOD OF STUDIES TO 
BE OBSEHYED AT THE KRIKGS-AKADEMIE, BERLIN. 

(n) ffeuervl —WhSlo, bjr the ii|vpctntiiieat of n Bfiriea of lerturefl oil 

military goograpLy, proTision Ijm Iwn made for the particular rw^ulremcntfl of 
geographical study anth a vie* to special cuUiijm lii the admcc of war, it muat 
appear indbipeiiBablo to seotirp in the ^Hahita of the Krifgit-AhiHlemie the means 
likevrise for completing a kaowlMlga of general geography, aiul for appreciating the 
reciprocity ohtoiDing botweeu iho physical conatitntion nf countries on one hand, 
and the development of their pooples and States oa the ether. 

The drde of KleDoex, cotnprehciided genenilly under the name of geography, 
fnitiie the tronsitloQ and concatenating link between the natuml nnd historical 
sciences, at all these points, namely, which refer rmtiKidiatcly to the character of 
the eoith'is anrface os the areea of the development of tnajikind. 

The ctvmsc of Jeotures on general geography wfll, therefore, have to dnsetibe ttn 
different diTidona of the earth according to their charaeterwtic forma by nature and 
tbelr wjvcial contiguratlons of dimatie fones and regiooa; as aho the bnmaii 
mca actortUng to their natural imd intellectual relatlomi and mmidEaliona, ih-idr 
mode of life, their rtal« of c»Utuie, their social and political condltlwis; tim 
geographical distribution of the huirtanspEcS!»,aod their lanilficationfij the diThuona 
of the earth according to their group* and systems of peoples; and, Onally, the 
organisaliona fonnded hy the various peoples and conditioned by the aoila and 
ciiamcteTS respectively of their arenas of development—^namely, the StatM, and, 
by enuBequence, the formation of the present systcin of States aiid their funiiamcnlol 
powcM. Ibe geogfaphical eoime of atndy nt this stage, namely, that of the 
appreciation of political States, conducts the student into blstoneal science. 

A systematic sclent Iffc conception of goograpliy will toko the whole corthV 
surface as the subject of Its comparative studies, and all the more whan at the 
preaent time Europeim eullura is pressing forward on every hand with ra|4d 
progress. In consideration, however, of the historical task dcvolviRg on Europe, to 
become the representative and leader of this world-wide cultnre, the student in hla 
histodco-goographical atudie* will specially apply his mind to the appreciation of 
tlie “phymcal configumtioa of Europe, and bow it exorcised each influeaco on its 
iuhabitants os to qualify them for such a mission. 

Fur this course four lectures per week in the first CDtus ore appointed, the 
atteudonoe at which is ** facnlatlve " 
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OXFORD. —^IIoxocR School or Mooerx liisroar.—GEooiurar. 

I. IIow loog did tb« foRowing territorin exist, and of what oonatituent part* 

were they compoaed—the kingdom of Provencse, the Duchy of Guienne, 
tho Duchy of Burgundy (as held by Charles the Bold) ? 

\L In what sense can tho Rhine bo called the natural frontier of France, and 
when was it also the political frontier? 

n. What races make up the population of modem France, and how far do these 
. races still occupy distinct districts ? 

-1. State the territories contained In the Pniasian kingdom under FitNlerick I., 
and show how they had been brought together. 

•>. dllnstrate, from any one district of Englsnd, the help of a physical msp in 
determiaing the time and place of the Anglian or t^ Saxon settlements. 

•I. How far are the physical dirisioDs of Italy brought out in ather of these two: 

(1) the dirislon of sUtes at the entry of Charles VIII., or (2) the recou- 
stmetioo by Xaix)Ieon ? 

7. Illnstrale briedy these statemenU: (1) “Africa begins at tlio rynmees;** 

(2) “ Spain is made for defenidve warfare;" (3) “ The graUncss of Sfoio, 
being fictitious, was her rain.'* 

H. Where ^ any of the following places, and what is their geographical and 
historical importance: Bremen, Qoslv, Gnesen, Nocera, Este, Citeanx, 
Manxikert, Edessa, Ascaloc, Montenegro, Belgrade, i*altowa, Taxben, 
Kainardji, Areola ? 

9. “In the Kaiftera Empire hardly a province was lost till it had been once or 

^twicc woo back.** Exemplify this from any cases within your |wriod. 

10. F>xplain the geographical obatacles to an invaaion of India from the north* 

west. IIow Iiss the advance of the British power daring the present 
century altered the conditions of the problem ? 

II. Tho region from the Scheldt to the Sombre is the arena which nature seems 

to lure prepared for France and ita foes to settle their quarrels there. 
Jostify tliia from the history of some one rampai gn, 

12. How for do purely geographical oonaideraiiona account for (1) the migration 
of the ahip-building trade from London about 18«0; (2) the importance of 
the Manchester Ship Canal ? 

13. In what respects have tho geographical chsracteristic* and environment of 
Persia caused it to plsy in Asu a part analogoos to that of Poland in 
Enrope? 

Trinity Term, 18W. (Three honra aUowed.) 


OXFORD.— Second Pvbuo Examination. Pass Scuoou 
Gtocp B.—GBooaAJuiT. 

1. NVhat do yon Imow of the Psnanu Canal, San Frandsco, Novgorod, Rangoon, 
^ Stiasburg, Turin, Lisbon, Smyrna, Delhi ? 

2. De^be tho situaUoo and capobiUiks of tilMer Manitoba, or Natal, or 

Queezuland. 

o. Over what parts of the earth is English now the dominant language ? 
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4. Deambe the physical featares and the chief towns of eiYAer Spain or the 
Aostnan Empire. * 

B. Wb« light th. hUtorjr of roor |»rw) throw on th. roUar. itrangth of 
monnUin-chains and rirers as frooUera ? 

rt. WUt^tricU ^ro beeni^ or loat in the last fifty y«„ by F^lno^ Rosaia. 

7 ?** excuse for the change? 

* included in it in the 11th and 

12tb oentunea? 

8. Ex^»in the meuing ^ PenUpolU, PaUUnate. Two Sicilies, Castile. Frankish 
Kingdom of Jerusalem; and name the chief towns in ca^ 
ft WUt U Iho impoiw in yoor period of (1) Sooenh E«r. Frimut, nenorento. 

vt??,-’ «"«>*>■>. Bookinjlounj (2) th, 

Valtelline, Belgrade, Yuste, Zutpheo, Utrecht, DonauwOrth? 

la In what r»|«cts do poUlical (ail to correspond with physical boundaries in 
the case of tUAer of Hindustan or the Turkish Empire? 

11. Show how geographical conditions hdp to explain the Norman oanouest of 

Southern Italy and Sicily. * 

12. Show ^w graphical conditions help to explain’ the formation of the 

United IVoTinoea of the Netherlands in the Itith and 17th centuries. 
Michaelmas Term, 1683. 


H. 

ROYAL MILITARY COLLEOF,, SANDHURST. 
Fubtueb Examkatiox. 


GENERAL AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY. 

£ztm marls tei/i be jtven/or neatltfMirawn maps atui diagrams, hut onlg so far 

as Vtey are accurate^ 

1. Mark on the accompanying map of New ZeaUml the prorinoea, windpal 

nrera, mountains, and chief towns. ‘ 

2. Draw n tup of IroUiid. IndioUo upon it tho prineijaU linn of wMor-mrtlng 

^ the oounra of th. main lirent Mnrk nlw iho prailioo. of oight i 
the chief towns. o * «• 

3. IWbe the IwumUrieaof the Austrian Empire, pointing out especially the 

places of greatest lmpor<knce in the erent of war with Italy, Germanr 
or Russia. What races are under the dominion of Austria ? * * 

4. Enumerate the more important islands of the blast Indian ArchiwUgOL and 

dl^iJ^ climate, physical features »nJ nat^ p^>. 

5. Write a brief account of oceanic currents and their causes. 

6. Explain tho construction of an onlinary barometer. WTjy docs a (allino- 

^ barometer usually indicate the approach of stormy weather? 

7. Giro M account of the distribution of actire rolcanocs orer the earth's 

surface. Are there any traces of extinct rolcanoes in Britain ? 
ft Wh.t or. th. looko of which th. oratral portion, of grant mountain ran™, 
on compo.^? M what pniod or praiod. wra. th. Al|« nphra.wj ^ 
what was the nature of the force which pn duced the npbearal ’ * 

VOL. L 2 Q 
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9. GItc tcnM ncoount of • river m a doniniing *geat. Row docs a river widen 

its vsllejr ? > r 1 .r 

10. Draw diagrams niaatrating an oiwirpinent, a volcanic cone, a fault, an outlier, 

and an unconfomiabflity. 

11. Write out a Uble of British Jurasaic depcaits. Place oppoalto each sub- 

division the names of one or two charactcrUtk (wails. 

12. De*cribo the geolo^cal features of soroo district with wliich you ore personally 

familiar. 


I. 

* BRITANNIA.* 
December, 1884. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY.—FiiMT Tbrii. 

Time allowed, two hours. 

1. What are the generally accepted proofs of the earth’s sphericity ? 
o What reason can yon advance for assuming that the apparent rotation of the 
sun and stars round the earth is due to the actual revolution of the earth 
round its axis? 

3. What angle docs the earth’s axis make with the plane of its orbit ? 

Explain, with diagrams, the meaning of the words >-Equinox, Solstice, and 

Tropic. 

4. What do you understand by the term ** Oblate SpheroHl " , 

How much grater is the earth’s mean equatorial diameter than iu polar 

diameter ? * v i 

6. Into bow manv Zonea U the earth divided, what are the names ^ them, and 

over how many degrees of Utitude do they respectively extend ? 
a Explain why it te colder at the top of a mountain that at ita base. 

7. GlvVa dcacripUon of the bed of the ocean, and sUle rooghly the average and 

greatest depths of the different oceans, 
a With the assistance of a diagram, explain the causes of the rides, 
a Give a description of the Antarctic current, and point out its effect on tho 
climate of South America, .. j g 

10. What do yon mean by hud and $ea breeze*, and to what are the}* doc. 


!•. 

SOKXCS Axn Art Examixatioss; PBYSiooiuniT.—E xtbact fbom thi: Report 
or Professor Judo asd Mn. Normax Ixicetbb for 1883. 

“There has been a marked inensaao in the number of cardidateR who have 
presented themselves in this subject at the examinaiiou of the present year. ’The 
total number of worked i*pen was 6,687, while last year it only amoanted to 
4,87L This increase is exhibited in each stage of the examination, the Elementary 
{•lers having risen from 4,252 to 4,922, the Advanced from 651 to 653, and the 
Honours from 68 to 112. 
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“ Unforhmately thin incrcait la nnmljtira b mt oUetidad with anliarroTcmeftt 
in ttiB muEb. h b tnio that tba proportion of jmssN ia the AdTnnced stage bius 
iiujrw3e<E hj^ 1 per cont, aod of firat olnwea hy 10 per oont. of iJie wlmEo nnmlwr: 
out s^-ainat thb wo Mint set the fact tbat ia the C:Eoniontar>^ iliigB tho jiroporticn of 
fsitniiM has rism frtMn 4L to 45 per «mt.t whila tho fifojiorllan of first oIum^ Ilw 
declincil by about 6 per tent, of tho wltolo nam bor of pnper^L Tho Tltraoura paptnt 
are neither bettor nor wsmw than tliose of last year. 

“In IP7lS and 1 S 80 a limilar sudden increaso in the number of papers tiTia 
attended with a likn dncUuo in tlie quality of tho work dooe^ as illuatnitfli hy tho 
naulb of tho examtnatioiii, nnd it ia probable th.-it iu all cases the cxpbiuticici b the 
same, namely^ that a number of Inegcj^ienenced tcAcbgr!! havo token up the teaching 
of the subject for tho first tiiuc^ and the iowa&mlard of tbe^r results lias had a 
marked effect in brining down the ar(.'Fi^o of tha wbolo caamiiuitiorL 

“The peroentagfl of candiclates wJiosb poi^nt Imvo been cnncolleid fiw want of 
attendon to tbo rules printed coiwpicnously at the Ueud of ilio exanuoatiort paper is 
still rery large, ^faay candidates do not attempt tbn wrapulsoiy qiieationi, and 
some select their questions from ihow eel for diaceent stages, Jloie th*n 5 per cent, 
of Iba Elementary popen and nearly 4i per cent, of the Advanced had to bo 
cancelled on these grounds; . . . 

“ But to teach by rote cut-and'dried auiwers to questiooK set in prerion* years b 
perfectly childbh and worse than nsclcss; It b not in the Eenat likely (though at 
tho temnj time ft is not absolntely imposaiblo) that tho amo question will be 
repeated in idenilcal tenns, and the chance of sudi a thing occurring b stinly not 
worth the rhdt involved In arwb a procwdbg ai wo describe!, Leaving out of account 
the diihaaii«ty of this mode of teaching, it may be ctmdimmBd bcoiusa it dewa not 
and never can answer, 

^^Tho extent to which this attempted circumventing of examiners ia carried may 
be jndgol hy the fact that aomo candidates write out a number of oibwers^ which 
have efridutitly btwn itajnit by 10 ( 0 , to questions set in former yciiFS, these answers 
having no TeUtion whaterer to the questions actiiaBy standing upon the paper. . , , 

“ ITic mwt glaring defect in the teaching of Physiograp>hy at the present titnc 
appeora to bei In Uitt IkiJum of the tcaclicrs to grouinl their pnpUii in the great 
fundamental piinctplca which underlie the whole subject, Iu many tnaca it b too 
flvidimt that tlw tcflcbers have not fully grasped tlicne priiKij>les thcmselvcif, an -1 in 
others ft is plain that they haTc actually m^o fabo and mbicading atatcmcuL-i to 
their papib, 

" There is proof of a. complete reliojicd upon oiid eJavbli adhcflmca tj the fltntx^- 
mfnts of text-bouks, which would seem iu many cniies to bo nimply read to the 
puplU withcul CKpInimtiQii or illtLaEnitiou, Even the pinxaatioD of writing technkat 
terms upon the blackboard swtns to be frequently omitted, in mnuy achools alj aueL 
terms bring written jiihojiettcailly. 

“ Tho beat and most raliAhic text-books are of counin of littlo vaJuo in the Lands 
of a oarelesaor inmmpetent iciicher, but in wmin aowa teschent have unnecesttarily 
hjuidkwppcil rhemB-elTcs hy employing very bad or aJtogrtlier obsolete iiounTes of 
infumutiijn- 

‘"Tbo vrmi of proper irkstructiou In the great fuudAmcntnl truilm of ribyviogmphy 
b illustraUsd ihb year by the fact that more than 23 par cent, of the candjistea in. 
the thennientnry slag? and 15 in llm Advanced, stage Lave hod ihcir papere cancritod 
for grow igFWTTuice of the sabjeeb Jreferred to in tho cumpulsary qtitstiona. When 
it b added that no paper has twn ihiia enucelled unl«« alKolula ignomnee was 
shown on the Bubjiwt treated In of feti»4 iioo of Uicao compnlsury queationsi fbo low 
staudaid of the leaching will becoirie auanrieutly opjnrent." 
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With 1 o Uja Tfaininf; Collfgo oxAmiDslionA iu PhysEogniphy, Prof, Jwld 

nm^ Mr. Komum I/,Tckyar rpport ju folloUii:— 

“The number of «uic1jdnt« in this eubject hiis inortMiiAed from B72, the munbet 
In 1882, to l,05i, tho number in the j)(rewnt ytur. Up to ihe year 1881 ovwy 
incrcdso in the nmnber of oaiididatw ttiw niteruM by & faUii^ off in the chunwiftr of 
the lemitji. I^t year iho mulES) in epite of n coiiisEiientble inore&ac of nambenri;, 
■were quite on n jmnritli tbOMs of iho preceding year* Tliis year n fitill yrentrr 
lucnMiM in numlvri! hiw been atteniled oritb a pnevtiee onJ very mArked improreiiienL 
ill iho ii»uJtA. Tbs peiwnUgo of fnllnren biw fallen fmw 31'5 to 25'S. The 
|M'rccntsge of Seoond-clafts pasaca bas liem from 53 to 02, while that of First^hnw 
pcis8» is nlxnoot alntionaryh'^ 

" There is etHl abundant evidence that the wbole of I he Acienti5o teaching in conitf 
of tlie Cbllegea in cAnied on by lueoiiA of tc£t-bookn, and that the pnpila arc never 
allowoi'l to see, nnd much le«( to jierfomi, experiment* for themselves.*^ 


K. 


HElMATftKUNPK. —EXTIIACT FROM TITF DlUECTIOKS AS TO GEO- 
OllAPUlCAh TEACICING FROM THE ■IKSTRUCITOJiEN Ftlll T>EX 
rXTERaiCHT AS* DEN GVMNASIES IN OESTERREICH.* VIENNA^ 
1884. 

IStBOnDCnOIf*— Ttm Ktemenixof Gm^rajsh;^. 

Geo^phy vlcwa the earth ns a whole and the thinj]:^ on the earth'i niirrsce ap 
Bueh, in tlLcir ia{;)Ogta;tihical arrAogemonts and in the rclAtlons connected with 
topography. The wrolih, ho^ortr, of matter included within this oompasA rtndora 
it no cni^ tnak on tho po-rt of th? geographical instructor to cominnnlciite an 
adequate oanceptioli of it, and, all tho tnom that but a AtnaU portiim, tlie inuiiedlato 
uoighbuurhocKh lie* open to tho uliecrvatlon mid pcracniiil experienco of tha pupils. 
Tiio neighbniirhocxl, tium, must eerve oa a. meaiiura And standiud of roinpariaon for 
the dlfrtant, offering oa It docs an image of the same jurrangement nnd the sirae 
rclatiooB. Geographical study ami teaching, on the other hand, by comparJog the 
cdghhourhijod with^ and showing its relationa to, other terrcBtrEol itgiona^ tUrowA a 
Dew light On aiul impartn a new conoc-jitJon of the neighbourhood. 

For these reawnw it swms proper to begin gcograjihlcal teaching with the 
cfemfnt* cocnpociiig the inioiediato lomlAmpe and forming the elementa likewise of 
geography. The diAtingtiiAhing and arnmgingof them will be a typo of the huAlnes* 
of the whole ecrumc of geogrA|ihieat itutruction^ and will so far dctemiioe the 
character of the whule, I^et the poplla na far aa poaibln act aaiindor and gnJOp for 
theniBclvca in their own Way the objects lying within the view preoentai to them 
from the top of the near hill or moiintntn j the Grat group will bo foniiJHl by mouu-^ 
taina, hills,, villeya, plains; consequently level and unlnvel laud. Another grcsip 
will icom|jr!]w sjirinpi; (tourceX H'rer-chaiiinel, brook, strciUn, river, pool, pond (or, as 
may hc^ lake, ma), mamh, canal: eoiiaeiiiiicTitly mnnlng and Dtanding waterr, A 
third group would cover the vegetation of the nrlghbourhaod,—poaturt-land, bwah, 
(of jdne and grwn wood), iben the different cultivated opecica uf plants, A 
fourUi group would taks in the inhahitod place*, ami a fifth the wajjiof ccimmiinuai- 
tloiu Another great division would embrace the firmament the heavenly Inmioorlee ^ 
another the air and wind with thedifietent lorts of preeipltatlooiii. Next would cointr 
the periods of the day, and Bfraaoni of the year, Thia work of fugling cwt 
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CTumwttitLng would likowijt ocauioo to tLs pupSls retcUectjnG wLnt iBoy 
tuwJ pn>y[gii*Jj- loinied b Llio iniaury Mhw!. 

«^>Mta/rort.-^eggnipJix irrunKM iU objwls of its contcmplEiion not miiy jJter 
thfsi tut Ttewi them priminily dud apeciitty nfttr tlicLr topo^phicai artunm- 
Jtmmt Khl itn first task in (lldt Jn!£|icct [ft tfrienintion. 

Wo urtimge thfl fLatcirus of this iiclglihourhood we rnirvoy, «t, a iMuntatt. 
Jja^mg to thar ftUM^n kwiimI tlit horiwHi, flcwrdJiig to tbeir greater or k™ 
according to their atiJiitlon nn ttiu or that flida, to ilie right or to ttio left 
of the rms jiihI so oh. Iq the cmirw of ihiR procaw the lijocher find rt^iwatHl 
ooeoa^n to Jomanatratc lo the pupSis the ii«o«ity of a v^iver^Uiy valid 
acoatding to the eun aod ite daiEy rtOrse, whecco tho cardJ™! point- of the wcM 
ore taken . The oleor rtprewntotlon of thb ih« ty course of the ffun over our liorboa 
must V prxetke be fimJy fixe,l to the tDinde of the pupSli* «fling it k too b»ie not 
only of oil oricntatioa and topographical arrangement, hut kkewitie of mothomcitlcal 
gi^phy (meridia^ and parallekX Fmn. the verj- besinning, thotofore, the 
JoUr il ummotEou of the dflferent ald« of a house, a street, a ftquM.^ at different 
hou« of tho day, may be ohftsrred oml fixed in the lato.L In Tiewbg a range of 
mounUinft their directEouft wiU givcooeuion to com^iore the tUutninaiton of the alopea 
on the two aides in the ilifferent {leriixla of dto day. 

pupil, while immsing according to the cardinal points the ohjccta lying 
within his viow, wiU oIm leam to amnga in thk order the places remoto fma hinu 
fttietohing out his hand in the ditration in which they lie. 

.VttWttnViy,- Another meana by which the pupil leama to ditpraeof things and 
ibnr rcEationa ia that of measurement. Exeiieisea for thta end ire beat fitted to 
awaken and sustain tha Jntoreit of the pnpila,and trab them in making wmpariiona 
nnd reprcssontotiouft of what they ace. After they hire determbod thepUcoa accord- 
tog to their Winat pointa, let thepupiLa at once proewd to mamns by atopa thu 
oci^lrtKiitL, the street, tlie Diorkct-phice^ b order to |*y down a plan of it. The 
unita of mottiuro fennerly in use, taken from the hnmoja body, the foot, niul fathom 
&o^ with their muUtplM. Imvo hod to giYe p|iu» to measures taken from iho 
earth itself, the mtUr and its thousand raulEiplo, the JtiYonwrer. Another ternatrhd 
unit of racoaure, the application of which for all larger toircatrial areaa numot ho 
tw much oom mended, ht formed hy the dogrto of a gtnat cirelo of the terrestrial 
tin £^ef of tfie earth. This Unit may he Immediatoly taken from toe 
ibildle mer^mn of any Its nuail numbens are easily kept In the mBinoty * 

they show the relation te too magnitude ef the whole earth,aud are readily converted 
into kilometeirx. ^ 

The mognimdro of the Tieiblo ndshbourhood wdi be miJa the unit or boaia for 
tLo ropr^tation of nMguitndea in the distance; toe extent of tor tawn b length 
and b^th, the bi^to of the valley, of the plain, the kogth and breadth of the 
nvfx, the ar™ of the surface of n lake, the heights of mountninii, thu altitudes of 
liar icular ^nto UislanKs carding to the visibility of the objeeta (mch a pbee 
* ^i^ihlej such o place b a remoie aMutiy is so many time# that 

Another unit of measure with in the perFonaJ ciporwnw of the jmpil*, and which 
j* ihersforB all ton more luteihgihle, ia f/nic-niftiniJTfmeftf, Tha reduction of 
dn^tou^ ^rdmg to the staadirds of t he tnajv for eiamide) mf » many 

^ya gurney of a pi^inan, of a camv.iu, or so many days’ eonrm of a river ^ 
troasit af a rmlwsy train, so many fltoaniboat j^ftiiages hf 
seas: tot meaauroment of the course of a river by the time it tol^to ^uleto that 
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Altove LowFvcr, tbc practice unKkcij^ Ibc intemt of 

thfl pupcb and ftliirpoiw their senBa for taking ningtLittiiiea;!!! spaeo, wheLber tbcjr 
npp]? tJiu nKida of mcaraceiociit ta tbo «pACf« ia the neighboiirhoodt or compaio aod 
{IcloriDlrw durtnoca nod ureas on tlie map. 

Latcron regioiis will ho comparod rmm ma^A of dlOcrent scatea, aQi:1,eifpoda]lf to 
tbci ca!<e of extetmivo remoLo areas, emaipari^on will be* made nitU Enropetn aietia^ 
lu excrctmoH of tbis hli^ it will be adrautsgeous to place aloo^&ide tho map of a 
foreign land tbe omtHoc of the borne cottntiy on the asme leole. 

J/n 4 of ihs J^tncHiitg-ptacrj Map of ikt jEfn rrriMsa.—After the first l^ion In 
orienCatioD and tnwiiireini'nlL, a Itltlo cxplnriatiod majr be- lutruduocd regarding 
jttffteid Kali in view of map^Rpreaentntion, As the map is taken fioDa nature tbem 
fibould be brought before the ejes of the popib a plan of the schoolroom, with step- 
meAsurcMcnt and orientation. A quite simple plan wHl next bo given of the school- 
plan', on which onlj the meet important streets and the most proTninent points will 
be mnrkod. The enlsigemcnt of the sketch beyond the dwelling-place will help to 
^AVc the way to a right understanding of the relations between map and reality, 
Stoelug an Immediatfl oomparuon is here affeeded between tlie twot 

1. CbmpTeAejiAihii tjf the Arn'jio^^--Cdtii[!ariean with tho immedialo ncigbbouThood* 
Jf the map and the miUng of it ht to lead to a representstion of the things beyond 
the circle of actual vi^n, then wfU the Tisiblu neighbonrbooJ, which at the outset 
sMppUed oa with the elcmcnU of geography, and gave ODCosion to tho most important 
cxcioues of orleatation and mensnnitkm, likewiie fimdab tta with these ni:!w* themes: 
ecalo cc proportion and visual representation (J.itadiawwii^Jt Scale, as in the way nbovo 
indicated, and, In Addition, for the /till and ttpi/tufMt pf rtmolng wnleT, Ac.-, visual 
perception (..dnicAmmny) of the form of rivers, Uieir lAois, cbannel of the emreot, 
erosion, fiooding, of the form of monntAins, the strotifioition of rockst of the toil, of 
thfl charactcrietJo dlstribuliion of ^vtiods and other forme of the vegetable covering, of 
cuUii'aticn, of the eitnatiun and character of inhabited places, of the amhltecture of 
the houses, of tho demity of population, of the coutbo of winds and Us connection 
with the weather, of tho chaniCler of the seasons in coropariaon with that of ihu 
different zones of Intitnde, os alw of tho high regtons and many other points of 
relation. Aboreall, however, the wtKoptiona of mathematical goegraphy mtiat bo 
linked tmmediatclj to the vuunl perception of tho aolar course over our bcrizoc. Midi 
to the repracntarioB, of the poeitiDn of the rest of the carili and iti lands in rdalion 
to our horizon. 

Altogether it is Jtdvisablo to refer os often ns poesiblo for parposea of compariMm 
to tho immediate neighbourhood, nod nil the more eo that in our fatberiand tho 
bmdsenpo i* in must parti so richly and varionaly fumiihed. Where tlicsa advan¬ 
tage* are wanting, minfo/jmjpislttrMwill yet ha found in nbuudanoc for camparison; 
and tho bnwkw]^ ita windings and floods and Toriouilyshaped, banks, the dnle with 
ita oontraBling nmny ami Bhody side, tin? swollen alream after a downpour of 
rain, presenting in minlatuic tho bcuntifuliy exeeutecl piclnm of a livtr; slopes 
of earth with tbdr Tiv'er-Uke veins, with their furrowed upper edges, the ijullaticm 
of mountain crcsla, such as may alao bo ohsenir'd on a melting snow mnaa in apfing: 

lafirvttion in thi ^n air is not bo easily owried cut with n w-bcle cloas, but 
readily wiih a few pupila, whe will then give aeoount In the cbiss of tho obaerrations 
atnl excrclBesj tliey hart mode oulsfde. For »tno istrpofles, such ns tJic introduBticn 
tij the study of ibc lieavciiB, BUeb Inatntctjoo la hardly to be djspeDW?<l witli, though 
Itthould otropTiae roly a fow l-owoiw. In otber respoct* it is enough if the teacher 
stimulate tlie pupal* in the school toohwrvotion and »tir up the tnemory of what they 
have ohaerved out of it. 

is, l.(Eh Jsoipe Pfrfvrrr,—TLo production and hanging np of Land-acnpe views or of 
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p iana dtnwlogs, whotlieT they ha ^‘AU-^pnctum or sainUor pictures m Rhus uid 
frtunei vdU Im odq of tl'io Ix^st menna to bfiog homo ta the jiupik ideoi diatont 
pbcos otul vlE;n.iise’ for them lb« Tieir of the sliiJj^ thitt they mny bsd in it mace 
thais mem Inetcad however of nccninnl&ting too iminy such exhibitions it ia 

better to guide the pupils to n closer study of e smolltr number^ xmd Uiurh thetu to 
recOgniafl in them the cocceptions uid viowa de^Tloped In the lestenHi and no etijiiuLitu 
them to eomparuoiL for mete WATching obsemtions photosmphH^ with their 
raithrLil reproduction of mimitc but ofb^u importimt dclnilu^ ate especially well 
qiifllifiiid. Where it » tiiare a queatioti tyggniiag llie ch&nielerijtic fextuiei of 
landscapes or ths situatiorL of tow'nji plctunnt may be more oopiously employed!. 

3. d/rtjv.—(a^ Eierci^ t^fubr.—If all that has Itoen smted in the 

foregoing ta to quoliry the pupil to dmw pictiu» of actual things from tha mnp, it 
is pixin that he imnit himtteir appropfidte ihv ffUAp^ wLlchj to be aurs^ retuoina thn 
most important roonjiH of reproKciitaiiuiD in geography. 

Seeing the map prnwata to the eye thu pictum of n district of the earth vith oH 
its multiplieityof fenna and uthor details^ It will bo nadosaary to jiut the whahi elans 
thtongh a number of oxeteises Imring for their object the mars litHtinci oftmpirehnu- 
sluu cf the nuijv and n moro lasting iniisnssion of it on the minds of the pu|dLi. 
Such exemiscH am i —^ 

(t ’llio teachers (perhaps, biter on, a papil) will name nn.jnnUlnBi, ri'rans, iBlouds, 
towns; the pupils will the a Itiok tbein up rapidly in their map or point them out 
on the wmll-uiapt 

Tbai which is indicated ou tha waU-mnp nr bhuh^bemd will be $t mica 
nnined by the pupil who la saked to do eu# 

y. The quesUnu vrill be put, which of two objects is tbo more remote from us, or 
from some other j-xiSnt; or, 

ft. Whicli of two towns lies more to the X. or E.; wbat mountfun chniUf 
river, lahe, aeai, other largo towns or town lies nearest; wbnt maimtain rangun, livctB 
beloDg to a single or rteverol Stales.; which of them bound (bortier) Stul^; which 
Statc«> border on one it two seas 'i cr iithcr sneb questionj. These excrcisBa may 
be pumned with o|Hm and, later on, willi closed, maps. 

With quest Iona and answers of this kind each leseon—feum the ooimiiencf^ 
meut, id qo:^ whcm obough lus been learned in tbo primary ihshulo to give 
opjiortniuty for aueh queotiuus, and on to the stage of tbu higher ebueej)^—may 
most xdvautageonily b(^ upeiied, necing this excrclH with the whole clus.or pupUa 
arouses the internet ami emulatiou even O'f the mure backward ohsldren. 

This la the CQuroD of ^Huoediiro meant, whim in what foUowa referenoe ia pretty 
orien mndu to the exciciacs accum^Auy ing ibn systematic iiistFiictJ,rai, and it ia dear 
that ihia lurtu of instrucLicn Ea very well applicabte, in the caan of repetithm oa wgU, in 
which many a mon testing question may be ]Kit regarding what bss boea learnt. 
Geography requiroi so muoh in order that tbo of tho ioatniccioa ooniieyed 

shall form u eoherant picture In the mind, llkat oonEtant ropotltioa ia a pcincipat 
rcquiremccLi In its conrse of inatrDction. 

Queatibne sticli os those above stated iiro intended to ioAtain the interest of tbc 
pupil in aimple tcpqynrpftj^, witliout which all other iuatruction nud knowledge 
remains confn!^ and more or lest superddal. Another taak is the compeehenaiou of 
the inner order and wquence (" Urdnung und Bugel") lu the map. 

{ii} IhnaJefny,—Tbc tmtuiriitTnco of tbo forms oud majjaitudea in the ma p to the 
mmds of the pupila fa u^eeted drat imd foremoat hy the medium of drawing. Lot 
the inatructlon conveyed in the ciasa go baud in hand with drawing on the block' 
board, so that the form which haa been desmbod to the pupils audibly may ho 
leprodUDod simply and chaiacteruttcally to their eye* It is not hownrer adiri^le 
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to spcDd much tinw iu tbc kLooI /alf^ w^tctUed drav,'ing£ or dUgnou, or cn 
drawisg in auj caM, Even whan Lic<Mitoiia]ly roora difEkuU oontcan or riv^r 1 liiD 4 
have to bfl reproduced tJje drawing Ahould bring out only the typiait/ai fi. SLinpto 
estiaLght-Hned liguroftor ciirvts^ which Uulicato clearly the form^may very well acri'e 
as a bade {or framework} for the trading of the principal features, oi ia Abm dioiia in 
other free hand drawing, when the nicritUim nud xnrallel are not ^uOicient guide to 
thedirection to bq oheen'td. The drawing ii not for the Hake of draw ing; but only a 
lacuna by which tliq prapiln. niny thn Letter realise the IcibUDg forma and retain them 
in rnenKiry. Int the pnpils therefore, under the guidance nf the toacherj hahittLate 
thoraselTieB la firm and decided strokes directed by clear and ilefinlte oonceptionx 
The pupil wlio points out any fiuU in the drawing of his feitow-pnpih let him atop 
Up to the board ami trace out another drawing Rlongeidq uf \i. Ite caiii|ariecn of 
the drawing with Use mop aud^ tnEBt effectual Ly, a few cotroctloDe by tlie teacher, wjU 
eerre to bring oot and imprests the true featurei! ou iho pupitit I'he cacrciaea with 
the whole ebsH above Indicated tuay often, loc^ bo eitEnded into the rcpnaductiou of 
haea (coaruaX directions, i;e., by drawing. The drawings iione by ibc pupil may be 
kept by him at home in a book, in which brief cbatfratiocLB, leading imlliaitknH or 
f|iiestioEU giteu by the teacher uluv aho bo preserved. Ala later etage Indepeudcnt 
drawings may bq prescribid. the pttpit, for tlie mast part a mmll aimple object, and 
always closely connected with the exerclsea and matoriik! subject of Instntction. 
These books will thus prsfeent to the eyes of Lbs irupil^ even in IaUt yeara, the 
course of instruction he baa pm^'tqd through. 

(e) Lmguititi; fJjrprtuioti^—Tbe repraditclkm in words of what in vicwod on tljo 
map trains the pupils to tho udderstaiidiTig of the forms and their relatinna. The 
schooling in this branch is of (HeHriitiBl imporlauoe, if tbic HujwrabuDdADoei of material 
Is rtDt to oDrifuse rather than ■nlucate. Koch new aooesaien of material will, on the 
other baiui, be to ilie pupil a real arotaatou of kuDwlodge and nn incrcasa of piroperty 
if he ht duly practiced iu repitaltictog in fit worda all that he has perceived by xke 
eye and colnprelicmlcd by thu pjintL In thhi oounwitioii it will ho of Importance 
htiw the teacher brings out the fraturca of the map or acootuxanlra with words the 
Hkelch he draws on the board, fullowa op tliat exercise, perhape, with poftages of 
landscape dcficriptlon, and gathers up in preguant inftmorablo sayings what bos been 
gone tbroagh; or how', iu common with tho pupLia, Ijq fnunts by process of 
oomporijon and summing-up tits definitions which the visual views may aoqui to 
require. Tho Instmctiou ought, atwt, however, to qualify the pui>]t to take up 
indepeniJeutly the funns of the map, eapeeialJy wW i» ewienEial for him, and 
afierwarils Eo depict it all In words. Tho oreier atnl law (*'Oninuug imd Bcgel"") 
imderlyiiig tho apparent imbroglio of a map ttilj in this woy grow ever dearer to 
ihe pupil Iu tho dispueal itself of the different foatitrcs licfl something plusdo (or 
formative—“ctH'oa Bjidondcs ”)j oemstant comparison cducntca the ititellcctual cyo ; 
the treatment of (he map thus carries Lu it Let large pari the formative oueigjv 
os it does the thief ddficuliy, of Boo;^tpby. QL>ography, wheu truly vital, holds no 
merely passive, but oIju a kind of crmtiire or furuiailve attitude to tba features of 
the earths surface, just is painting or the iJaatlo art u Ju part crentwA and not 
mero copying. 

la acojoiaiuce with the piirpou thus Indicated, iastmctiui ought to be so hud 
liown 01 to coodnet nalunilly without lotomiptiou or suddon spuing from one stop 
to another, so that tlie pupil rcootve not merely tlic map into his mind, but be able 
to tiave a correct Idea of even huger anii richer areas, such as they ate in reality, 
of which the roaj> it but a drawing, often only a merer aign. 

Tho teacher will bear in mind that the main biwuesa of tho first cDuree is to 
introduce the pupil into an uiirderetaadiDg of thq map, Mid that the propeir acquisi'' 
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tion and diM»ctemtic dMcription of the repmeoutioai of the earth’* divUiona 
I* the loak only of the next courae. So far, inofwjver, a* the undentanding of the 
map if ^ocn^ the pupil ha* less to do with finding in the map what b printed 
in the Ima ^ the book, than Uiat he may find in the arrangement of U,e book 
i^ing which be did not gather beforehand from the maji. The home tasks of 
^ pupil wiU therefore, perhaps, better oonaist in questions bo has to answer out 
of tbe map than in parts of the text-book to be committed to memory. Of course 
ao br as the latter is cmiJoyed by wny of fixing tbe lesson, the teacher will give uJ 
pupils what guidance may be required. 


L. 

1 . 

BOOKS AKD APPARATUS USED IX TEACHING GEOGRAPHY AT THE 


REALOYMNASIUM, LEIPZIG. 

Ilittorioal Qtography. 

Kiepert .Biblical Geography. 

n . Palestine. 

» .Orbla terramm antiqul tabuia Geographica. 

tt •• •• •• •• Imperiutn Itumanum. 

** •• . Iioiia antiqiia; Grweia antiqua. 

Bretachneider. Europe, 350 nc. 

M Europe, 600 B.C. 

»» . Europe, ill the time of Charles the Great. 

»• . M in the second half of the 10th century. 

M •• •• •• „ in the time of the (^umdes. 

n . M in the time of the Reformation. 

" n from tbe Thirty Years’ War to 1700. 

»• . • from 1700 to 1760. 

** H from 1769 to 1815. 


All the abore works of Bretsebneider according to Spruner-Menke. 

MatAcmaiical 0«ograjtAy. 

.. Terrestrial Globe. 

.. WalNmap of Mathtmatical Geography. 
Tbe Xurthcra Constellationa. 

PkjfMcal Gtografky, 

.. Diagram for Anschauungslehre. 

.. Map of tbe World. 

.. Eastern Planisphere. 

.. Western I’lanisphere. 

.. Projection of Eniopei 
.4 Europe; also by Syduw-VogeL 
4. Asia; also Chavaone 4 
44 Africa ; also by Charanne. 

44 North and South America. 

.. Middle Europe. 


Adami'Kiepert 
Wetzel 
Ziemann .. 


Oenter 
de May 
Kiepert .. 

Delltsch .. 
Kiepert .. 

•• 


Vogel and Delitscb .. 
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StelahAiuer 
DeliUcb .. 

IkldUot and Hulf .. 

It 

Btdiiliaoacr 

(Awiniing It* Sflvd) iit) ++ 
Klepcrt », 

tt '■ ■' '■ 


Hyjisogfuptilfial Map of Middle Europe- 
Frqjeclion of Germany. 

Geoaiimy. 

Trionglfl of Mom^taina in Uppor Germany 
Thfl’Alpa. 

East Alps, SweduQ, Norway, DeBmatk. 
FroDce. 

The Britlsij LtlaudB- 
Italy. 


Kiepert .. 

Keller 
Johiuton „ 

a^uer .. 

StQJiinagel 
Stlihl .. . ■ 

Delitseli .. 

Ziegler 
Arcndts .. 

Schiaparelli 
Baur.. 

Kiopert 

Schode .. . ■ 

Lecdcr .. 

Pula .. .. -r. 

Arendt^ .. 


Kiepert .. 

Qraef 

Kiepert 

.. 1. .♦ »» 


rviitiml 6'reyrtipAy. 

Aaid. 

Europe. 

Thu Britiili iHlands. 

Geruian Empire. 

GerniaD Emitire and Dclglibourmg lands. 
South-West Germaoy. 

Sttxony. 

Switzerland. 

Spain and Fortiigah 
Italy. 

AuBlrio. 

Enmcc. 

South Genoony. 
rnidbia. 

The NetberhmdB. 

Turkey iu Eurtipo and Crccc*. 

Tho Daikon Peuiaaula. 

'Hmriugiau Jjiud*. 

Thu liriitsh laltHjda. 

Italy. 


A-Kircliioff.TyiwofBiiw.O'iKliM.Uael). 

Mmunu.Eibnolugiciil Typ« (Uuli^ 

HCM . . n CHSl«l,VI«m.). 

lAbminn’. aeogniiibi<i.l Tjj» uo uncuiniuuiily good, and llierefoM largely mii» 
iatL«Veli»el.lilea.welL D., Ga™;. Oberlebrer. 


APPARATUS USED IN TEACH INS GEOOBAPUV: IN THE WOHLBB- 
SCHTLE, EIlANKFUllT.—D r. KotumARS. 

J.—For Sexta (Itoyo of 0 yean of ogo; Liitin couunenced, t hottm weekly 
Geography, 1 Hioltffy). 

1. Havcneteiiig apeclol plan of Fninkfurl, Dockthheitn, Bomheltn. 

2. Raverudein, i^icf of tha tJiYin>na of t'rankfnrl. 

3. PiefeuhftclC map of tho district of tho innin, mounted, 10 im 
4* Gelael and Dielenhach, wall-map of Wiesbaden district* 

u. Havenstein, w«ll-niap of Wirsboden district. 

G. Adami-Kiepert, Terrcatrial Globe with Uoriion, meridian, cocnpaa*, 4tc 
Adatai-Kiopert, Celeatiid Globe with Complete armature. 
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8. E. Wetzel, Telluriam Lunarium. 1 

9. Qerater, wall-map for traiiiii^ gou^phical obaenration; guide to the use 

of iU 

10. Hirt, the princifol forma of the earth*a aurlace, wall-map. 

11. Uirt, Tabular Geographical Views, Part L, General Geography; Part IL 

Typical liandacapes. 

12. r. Sy^w, map of the Earth in 2 plauls[)herea, 5 m. t 

13. Kiepcrt, eastern and weetem planispherea. 

14. Berghaua, Europe, physical wall-map. 

15. Kiopert, physical wall-map of Europe. 

16. V. Sydow, Europe, physical wall-ina{^ 

17. Petermarm, Germany, physical wall-fuap. 

18. Kiepert, wall-map of Palestine. 

10. Kozenu, wall-map of Palestine. 

20. Debes, school atlas (for the hand of the puptb). 

n.—For Quinta (Boys of 10 to 11 years of age; Fretkch commenced, 2. hours 
weekly Geography, 1 History). 

1. Kiepert, Europe, political wall-maiK 

2. T. StiUpnagel, Eurtipe, political wall-map. 

3 and 4. v. Haardt, wall-map of Europe physical and political 

5. T. Sydow, Asia, idij-sical wall-map. 

6. T. Sydow, Africa, physical wall-map. 

7 and 8. t. Sydow, North and South America, physical waU-mapa. 

9. T. Sydow, Australia on Mercator’s projection. 

10. Kiepert, wall-map of the Old World. 

11. Ij ehm an n , ethnographic pictnres. 

In addition, from Sexta 6 to 20. 

HL—ForQiiarta (Boys 11 to 12 years of age; mathematics commenced, 2 hours 
weekly Geo^phy, 2 Ubtory). 

1. Kiepert, physical wall-map of Asia. 

2. Kiepert, physical wall-map of Africa. 

3. Charanne, physical wrall-map of Africa. 

4. Bergfaaus, physical wall-map of Africa.- 

6. Kiepert, physical wall-map of North America. 

6. Kie|)ert, physical wall-map of South America. 

7. Kieiwrt, physical wall-map of Australia. 

8. Kiepert, Orbis terrarnm antiquua. 

0. Kiepert, Gmcia aoUqua. 

10. Kiepert, Italia antiqua. 

11. Kiepert, Iraperinm Rotnanum. 

12. Gallia in the time of Ca*sar. 

13. Tan Kampen, l>cscriptlones nobilissimomm'apnd clamicos loooram.^ ^Series L- 

XV. ad Ciesaris de beQo Gallico oomment^oa tabula*. 

14. Kiepert, wall-map illnstrating BiUical Geography. 

16. Obmann, wall-nrap of Biblical History. 

16. Schneider, Type-atlas (drawiirgs, lUustimtirc of botanical and Mologtral 

geography ami of ethitography). 

17. Hulzel, geographical character-pictures. * 

18. Wallace, geographical distribution Of animals. 

19. Kirchhof^ pictures of moes, designed to be used in teaching geography. 
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20. BorgLuw, Eibnol<^gicil Jttlcis^ oomjiriisiiig all tLo races of luen, 25 taMca, 

21* Kie|Mrt, AiIas anliquas 12 inApe. 

Ill addition, fium Scila 6 to 8,18 to 30 ^ firtaa Quinta 5 tu U* 

IV _Fot Uod« Tertia(0oja of 12 io 13 ; Engtijdi in the nwlgywtifljJrmi, Qncek 
in tlie Gyinnaaiuin comnwnoed, 2 hours weekly Googitipliy, 2 HiBtory), 

2* A. 3[an^, decomposablfl nnlTCTBal apparatua {CelejtUol Glote). 

2. A* Uang, decomposablo Tellurittm Lonaxium* 

5. T. Stdlpnaeal* tlit Denuon Empire and adjoining laiuLt, jxiiitical HTill-jiuip* 

4. Wagner, tho Orsrtmm Empire and adjoining lunds, palitlcal wall-map. 

5, Kiepertf gencml map of Gurmaiiy sad neigiibourtng landj^ 

C. Ravenatcin, relief map of iko Grand Dueby and Jllijctittate^of the 

Buchy of Nassau, Ac. 

7. Bickert, relief map of Centml Europe. 

8, Miibl, orohydrographio and niilvmy waU-map of Gtrumny wid Middle ELirofte^ 

edited by KdL 

0. DoleMl, Attatria^Hungary, physical wall-map. 

10. Bartr, politleal watl-inap of the AusUo-Hungarian Monateby. 

11. V* Sprunor'^Bretaobneider, Eoiope in 350 a.d. 

19, „ „ „ in tbe bej^niDg of the CUi oenlury. 

13- u u „ in line iLmo of Charloxnague. 

14. H, „ #1 3" IJitter half of tbc 10th ceotniy. 

15. „ „ „ in the timo of tl« Crusades* 

10. WoKTj blstorical aiUa, 10 maxis, 

17. Eupreebt, geological iA*idl-map. 

13. Winter, scliool atlas, completely revised by Bergbaru, 33 maps. 

In addition from Sexta 17 tu 101 from Quarta 12 to 15,17. 

V.—For Upper Tcriia (Boys of 13 to U j 2 kmrs weekly Geography j 3 History). 

1. Lender, special wall-map of (be Alxia. 

2. Ah rendu, wall-map of the Netberlanda and Belgium* 

Tbe above two aliso nsed in Under Tertia. 

3. Schilling, Fmtioe* photolithogrepblc wall-map. 

4. Kiepert, phj’sical wsll-map of Frnnre, without namoa, 

5. Kiepert, political wall-map of France. 

6* Murby, Great Britain and Inahuid, political wall-map. 

7. Kiepett, physical irali-map ufUm Irtish Islands, without names* 

3* Kiepert, ]»lliical wall-map of the Britisb Islands. 

0* Kiopert, ph>‘sacal wall-map of Italy. 

10* Kiepert, political wall-map of Italy* 

11. Mayr, wall-map of tbo Balkan Pcuinsula* 

12. Kiepert, general map of the BuMian Empire in Europe. 

13. Ahreodts, wall-map of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. 

14. Ahrendta, woll-msp of Spain and Portugal {Halbtg, Milleubcrg). 

In. V. 8|imiicr-Breisebneider, Ettoope in tbs 14tb cenioty. 

IG. „ „ +, in the time of the Beforiruition. 

17* ,, „ „ in the time of the Thirty Years* War. 

18* „ „ „ in 1700-178&* 

10. „ „ „ in 1730-1815. 

20t Brecher, historical wall-mnp of Fruseia from 1413 to the preseui time. 

In addition, from Scita, 18,10; from Quinta, 12 to lo; Emm ^Uuder Tortia, 
1 to 5,7, 8 i 10 to 13^ 
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VI.—For Umlcr SwmiiJa (Boys la years of dge; 1 honr veefcly G«)ffnii>hy | 
2 Hutwy), 

1. Kicp«rt, political vraU*map of Aiiia. 

2 , Klv^jcrt, politicnt n-all-map of Africa. 

5 and 4, Klcpert, political wAlI-^nap of Konli and South Amertcn, 

a. CliATAiino, map of Central America and iho West fndiea. 

fi. T. SydoWj ^'nll^map of Aiutnilia and Polyiicflia. 

7. Berj;haii», tLart of the Wotld Cgciwiil view of lithsi of steamers, of lami and 
aulimariiio teJE^rapibs, Bea-curreuta, 

5. HergbauB, genenvl map of the World, on Mercator'a peojeetiou C< 7 cnnaii coo- 
mlates, aca^toutes, and poatnl iinion of tlio Tvarld)» 

P. Curtim and Kauport, atlia of Athma and eii?lronfL 

10. Kiopert, map of the eurlrona of Home, mounted. 

Ib addition from ScJCta li, IS to 10; fiwiu Quinla, 5 to 11; frotm Quartn, 1 to 11, 
14* lo, m to 21; fiom Umler Tertia* 18* 

^ —For Upper SeoiTnda (Boys of 10 yearn of agio; 1 tmur weeldy GoDgmphy; 

2 honn History. With tlio cud of thia form ^eogiaphloal Enstruction *li* 0 i 
cn^ when tlm certificate in geography obtainnl hy tlm pupil U inscribed 
with the Aldtufienten Slei^niss,^ the document, namely* entillmg the 
pupil to enter iho Polytechnic Institute, have two years deducted from 
hie period of military eervice, /tc. 

For Repetitions; Frum the nambers of the foregoing claasea ns may be reqaired, 
especially from Under Secunda, 7 and St in ad^tion— 

L Andrw*reBchel, phystooetatistical atks of the Crcrman Empire* 

2. Kuab-Mutlcr^ railway map of middLe Eitrojic. 

VIII.—For Prinia fUnder Prima 1 year ; Upper Frima lyear. Boys of 17 to 1& 
years of agej 3 hoars weehly Hulory, In which Gecigrsphy is lefcrt^d lo 
only as iUusUativo of History'). 

2* E* Wetwfl, wall-map for iofitractiou in SlathrmAtlcil Geography* Ith edition^ 
18d4* mounlod, 

2, ItoBtcT, ihelforthcni IIcivciiB, wji]l-mn| 3 * 
fu addition from Undor Teriia I ami 2. 

For difierent claaacs aod for more special (jucatiims. 

1. Sticlcr* hand atlns, !>o maps and 170 exeiciso maps, bouuA 

2. Uerghaus, phj'&icnl Land atlas, 03 miiB. 

3. T. SiHnJuei^Jfenke, historicaJ hand atlju* 3 i»rt«s 130 maim. 

I 4. Meukc, Bible atlas* 8 mape, UmiuL 


M, 

tasks and methods of the geography^of our day* 

Br PnorxsHOB vojc EicnTiiorEK. 

According to Profesjtor RichthnlCT, the poinis in which gMgmphy cornea Into 
co^l with the Kiencee already organised are so many, aai in a largo numbHr of 
points ths connection is so iutimato* sji to make it np^wfu- often imptMmble to draw a 
lino of demarcation l«twt*n them. Jt has therefuro Lecomo a rpieition whether 
geography can maintain Itself as an independent science* 
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Tltc proviiiM of (pe<5grftpliy i* epeclolb' tho Spii/fl« ^ larth. But 

thareana ihrraatir/ar^l tie CTirffl«B of itiD Bthoitplicrc (or geobgiLfadijmftln), of the 
InnJ anJ «‘ator (tlio tsks'is of tho atiiufS^iherti), ainl of tlio top of the atmosphere, 
ir'all Ui«e three saimees belong to jp»prt.pby, then oB tho intermediate nmterial, 
the atmosphere and water, is also part of gcogniphy, Geogmphj- lias theft to do no 
loftfipr With » mathematic^ hut n material surface—in t]ie case of the lathi as well 
IpU Measurement of the areas oriNhli ami water. Stikly of the forma of the land j 
analogic* In the disiweitions of contincntis bknds, and— 

2niL Poflitkm of the earth’s surface in relation to the heavenly bodieCr cspeetoily 
jiQii and moon—a branch of Asiionomiait Goosraphy, 

3r<i. Aimoflplipft?—constituent* of atmo*q>licrc. Geography, hena adopting the 
nssult* and methods of cheniUtry and physic*; temperature ; density j zones of 
temperatuici j iaothcnuftl lines* 

Without a hnowlwlgo of the iiatore (and properties) of ilm SMperfinlal ?aywr of 
the earth, lha suifruM of the «unh in geogrophy cannot bo undorst4x«U For tho 
orguilsme (including man) on iho aurfnoe of the earth do not Ua or move on the 
tHolAflftofica/ Fnir&MSir but on cJid in it as tfr^anieparU of it (almost Identical with It). 
To underttjmd the nature of tha superficinl layer the geograplust must take his 


fitand on the result* of geulogy* 

4th. When tha element of fi‘m« is taken into cansiilemtioa, the earth’s surface 
spptsira 09 a datum in process of cievalopment and transfonnatiofu and the geo¬ 
grapher bjui the task of inrestigating the procesaea of tliis transformatioft In tho pw- 
^ttlar phenomena of particular plHco*»ajidtodefcenniiw the Liwsacwftllng to which 
thma ptocewiea go on in tho land, tho water, and tho atmosphera of the earth** 
siiriocc, the wtlprocal cmusol relation* of tho three kingiloius—land, water, and 

citmonphere, , » * * i *l 

5th. Plants and Animals- It is not Gio hunocss of tlie geographer to Btndy the 
(lincnsat specie* 1ft their di*tin£tioDS (the tosh of tho hotanist and aaolo^t); but 

only tho of the different !pp(5cie*, genem, familieii* orders. 

6th* The sumiftit of tlie geographer's task i* tho InTcstigalion of tlie rolatjons of 
man to all Uio furogolnE factore, wholly and ievoraUy. 

Goography presents itself thoTEfore, as the scitnoe of tho surJhce of the cnrtli, and 
of tho thing* and pheuimnena in cwuaail coanoction tliorewllh j not IvrdUtindtt but 


Kunda, _ . . ^ , 

“Toimn ftp i Scicftlifio Oeogiaphy ItoB, as its first task, the rnvcsh^ticm of tho 
sarfaoc of the dry land of our globe, together with its hydmspbam and atmmpbero, 
iniwpect of the four head* of Fignn?, Malerial Gompcisttion, Continuoua Tranrfor* 
mation, and Creation ; all under tho leading coaitdcratioa of the reciprocal relatiom^ 
of the throo Idngdotfts of Katmu to ono anothoF and to the ffurfar* of the earth. 

■^Ita second uak la tho investigation of the Tktafty and Zoology of the earth in 
their reciprocal relations ib tbn four different respects nboro specified, to tbe earth’s 


surface* 'll 

“Its third task has refertMice to man and particular epochs of his tnaletial and 

mental culluie under the same leading oousideiation* and in napCct of tho same four 


iujodsu ■ t I™ 

“ Thera are two methods that may be followed in tlio execution of these tasks. 

** The concretely iJeacriptlre method 1* employed by that googrspby which in 
Its purest form, chorography, pegiateni the treasury of Juts according to a funda¬ 
mental topographical priudpla of cltisrificalion* 

The iscocd method, w^bich precoeds ftnajytkally, is tins one that characten«s 
general er amilyU43iJ gfscgrapby. It binds together in atlcgorieii the oibjccts and 
phenomena of all tho six kingdoms of Nature presented in descriptive geography. 
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at|[J cimteinp'lAtia iIjmq, iihlFpendentl j of tJio tontutrtiLt in nsfljKMt ef tliu 

fijur bcmis above tpeciferi^ with continual rtifcKUce lo the lcadjii£ ooiiflidcrutioiL of 
tlio eaujffll reciprocal rcliitiorw totJio rartb’a lorfacp. 

“ Frjm tba combuiatioii of both tlic^ mi'tti'OH.is procrolB ibc thorulogical mciLod 
of trentmcnt^ which cjmulfltn csfiodtinlly in olujcrving all Ijictons j’oin^ to Lho 
oonstitutinn of a division of the planet-, or a part of thcw faviors, in. ( b olr causal 
cooperation. By the analytical metliod of investigHition it ia connected willi 
geoenil Ejeogniphy^ by tins eytithctic mothod of prawn tnlion witli descriptivo 
geography* In its special flppliES&tion it appears either as obmdogy of a tenteatriid 
locality or as repx^AcntotivB of several eir ail the scparalo betTtatrinJ localities andor 
tbs conslderatioii of a B«up of eaiwal connectloDST such as of cliinntic alone, or of 
elimato and botany, or of tbu inflneiMi'a of moontnin-'i on tnan. Tbiongh tho int ro- 
duction of a general choralogical mctiioii of treatment chorograpby bc-comc* intel- 
lectoaliscd by philcHOphiC ponneatiou. 

It may appear prcaLiinptiioiLB to impose on a scienoo Ko vast an nbnndnnco of 
material nod so compreheuiiiTO anti many-eliiMl tashfi m wonld nocruo to geography 
from the firegoqpg duicaa&tiofia. It might also rewlily lie pciotod out that exocu of 
anhstance is a syrapt^Jin of Itn^icndtng dyintegratini] pu tbo port of a soieOco* For 
jujit M from mineralogy in its fbniicr slate crystallography, petrography, palajon- 
tology, itratigraphy, and general geology have dcreloped, no are aliwuly meteorolc^, 
oceaoqgrapliy, the geography of anlmnln and plants, otlinography and political 
gBOgrapby, luora or less lEhlcpeudent clcportmcnts of study within the cojupase of 
geography. This ninltlphcLty, hoive(vcr, becomes compacted into a unity by iho 
oneness of tho leading consideration, the conddeinitlcib, namoly, of tbg caudal 
redprocal rehttiona with respect to the earth's snrfiut lliia cfflrulderatkwi binds tbo 
intormediato Hake jmrt. ns closely together as the tortniual links,* and, noelng tlui.t 
the osrth’it jmrCiicc and man liavo from the reraotoit limes down to tho present day 
crer been regarded as the most Integrant parts of geography, «o is it not (ipteible to 
drop one of thu numcroirs Intcnnediate Hnks wlUiouL breaking tho oonnectloti of Uio 
whole. 

** Wc need net Bhrink briorc the fulneM ami scope of the task. Tho field la vast. 
The wort, however, is diTided among many. No tnaa la able at this day to 
pmaue his Inqulricfi into all do^mitmcnta of goography. He, however, who dcvolea 
himaelf BomoMtlj to it con approprlaEo enorrgb to follow its jiTOgrcss In all branche*. 
and he who, by modestly liAiting Lis lakuus, has the bappim>sa of working on one 
port of it, to the deepening and furthering of that section specially under bia care, 
should ever at thg Himc time eEvdeavour to comprehend tba mlatioa of tliat part to 
tiiQ whole, atid tiiG\'GT Inw Eight of the cmmcctlon of the whole.'* 

In oppoeitlon to the gcneml iinpmosion that geography w*ftii an cosy study, 
and that hasty sketches of landa mot wllli ta travels or uncritical goographical 
COrEQjdklloiis entitled one to the naino of an expert ia this field. Prof. Richthofen 
emphAsisca the necessity of thorough proptratory cultu.ra befora any valtiahtD mmlta 
could be achieved cither through iimncdiale olwemition of Nature or by homo 
studies. The snrest foimdstiotui for the stndy of geography is geology in its 
whole cempasEi, as being tlio only means to an mulerataiidlng of the eurtb'B aurfsee. 
To do any work that would add to tho aum of human com^uesls in meteorology a 
knowlcdgo of phyifira and mnthomatlos i$ inditpensable, just na a knowledge of 
botany^, xoolugy, and palavntology was uoeded, in order to engage to any pnipoQo in 
biological geography, and a study of histoty and statistics Is of importance to 
original investigation in the dynomio mid gouetic porta of anthropological geography. 

* The earth'i tUrfBOo rad moD are ihe tmniiiKi/ Hake; a|] else w intfraicd^ilr. 
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T])o TVLTticukr klpd *f pn^UTninnn- »ttu!y rvq;tifnd ii, tlier?rarer <lei»udctit uh 
tilt pwUciilar object m view, A ktiowlwigo of tjjc seiiMil timtitit lamt, toworer, 
be ixKAesMti hj all shideDts of geography of whalercr doportnucnt. Tli& tneihoiis of 
ineiuiiimiient and obserraibo vronld haTO lo be practically oci^ulrcd by whcwcer 
would gather riJuabb miterml in lauda th&t were atill hut little knowiu To work 
Tip thft obsermtionii of Nature into wlentific iwulte, and so odd to the fund of 
scientific geography, tie etudent most concentrnto hU atodtes on one put of 
^^niphy, and on tliu anxlltoty sclfmas, which oDvJr a Infiiii to it* nt tho kuho 
time that he does not mrglect the etbar jarta. 


Liraatcr fnoM Piiojf, J|. l\Afia']ia 0 Paper os the PiiEBRifT Stasdi?oist op 
GEOGUApaV ts THE ■ GEOOluPKIliClIEe jAlltircGCB^t— 

ITic ultimate and highest goal of geography k the contcmplattoii of the 
tcntatriid apacea with their configuratioiw, mnteriidfland foioea os the dwelling-plaoe 
of niMi and tho artiia of hie hijtoiy." “Geography h not nusely a phyitiad hut Ukii- 
wlflcrahUtor^I flchuce^oDd this latteroapect, naiucly itahlatorlcnl half, was hrillUintly 
TepTcscuted In Uumhold Pa time by K* Bi tten The oini of geography Ut nothiag clue 
thim to dumonatrate tha dependence of human aooiety on Uie phyaicaj constitutlonii 
of their dwdllng-|)laco and tha operatlona of ootural law* in the greot hiatorlcol 
oventi of o«r met"—Feschol, " Geography and nistoiy/ 

The former scLence (Grogrophy^ Iias to o*ceriaIa on. wlmc torrestriid spooea 
nature dlcwa the greatest «iaceiitrat Eon of politicol (“ binrgariiohen "=burgh or town 
or jiolii-like) *odety and where she htutcolEcctcd Uie greatest abundanoe of"iDccnilvi* 
to the education of map, Tho latter (Hiaiory), on the ether hand, has bo olacidaio 
from the moralap Lahita and conceptions of right, oa prirnary ilata, die diflercut 
ca[wriUcs of the difTefent notiona for higtier aociai fomutr—rcschoL 

In KholMtic cirdeti Pfofnssfir Wagner state* Gwgraiihy la atiU ocornioteil down 
to the prefeot day a^ an auJtilLary dlsdplmo of Uiatory j a fact for which llio heat of 
geography manuals and Lext-bookfl in ana fn Mhoolti ore to bhune, 

Giithe (author of an olahorate tcat'lKxdt: editad hy WnguBr) mya ♦ « Geography 
tcachcfl a knowlod-?) of tho oarth aa the d welling-place of man* It is by no meana a 
bars deacriptlon of tho eurth, with lis Beaii,dt:c., hut in describing the earth’s surfac* ic 
^daoca man in the midst of the ifeatlon, shows how, on one hand, he i* dependent oti 
the nature surtonttdipg liitn, and oti the other aide hna endeavoured to emaocijwitu 
Iiim-Hclf from thia dppendeuce. Geography, Bccordmgly, fcjim* the connecting link 
between the Ecirnoe of nature and Listory.^ Gutho regards hitiorieal as tha pTD|»er, 
luathematical and phyiical as only auxiliary, geografdiy. 

This view is sa|][>Lirtcd by Kirobhoff, Martha aJid Huge, 

Sui«ii, on tlio other hand coniddera geography os a purely natural scianeo, 
“Geography, na its naino shown, is a iiciorKO of the cartii; a natural, therefore, and 
not a historical Rcionev." 

Frorsuor Wagnor sums up the renilm of hf* roTtew ihiis 

1. Thei majority of geograjihical text-booJa and maiuioi* lay the isreitondwatiug 
emiihnjda on the historical element pf geograjiihy. 

2. In the wide ccholvtie ctrclei tho prevailing oiMnicm is, that geography i* 
etsctiLEally a historical Kience. 

:i. Almost all the more rwent “ Mctlvodiker" lay stress on the neeossEty of 
brtTiging the naturol'ScientiEk bails of gaogmphy into greater prominence, 

4. Not one of them pleada for geography a* a faim natural settmee. 

6. Many of the mcHleru theorists do not rccogtjiae the doalEstio character of 
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geogrjphy, in m (kr as they present historical geography as but one of the kiodrevi 
branches of geography. 

6. The demand of the natnral scientists among the geograiiheia reaches its apex 
in the closer conjunction of geography with geology. 


N. 

GUIDE TO LECTURES IN GENERAL OEOGRArUY. 

Bt pBOFEssoa A. KiBciiRorr, Halul 18S4.) 

I.—Gknkral. 

Position of the esrtli in the uniTerse; motion of the earth and the moon; form 
and magnitode of the earth. 

Literature:— 

Guthe-Wsgner, Lehrbuch der Gcographie. 5. Aufl. 2 Bdeu, 1882 a. 83. 
A. r. Humboldt, Kosmos, Entwurf elner phyrischen Weltbeschreibun;:!. 

Fr. Hoffmann, Hinterlassene Werke. 1 Bd., PhysikBliacho Geogmphle, 
IMi. 2 Bd., Geschiebte der Geognosie nnd Schildening dcr vulka* 
nbehen Erscheinnngen, 1838. 

Studer, Lehrbuch der phyaikalischen Geographic. 2 Bde., 1844 u. 47. 
Recina, I.a Terre. 2 Btie., 5 Edition, 1883. 

MQtler, Kosmisebe Physik. 4 Aufl., 1875. 

Peschel-Leipoldt, Pbysisebe Erdkunde. 2 Bde., 2 Anfl., 1683, f. 

Hann, r. Hochatetter, Pokoroy, Allgemeine Erdkunde. (In 4 Aufl. 

eiacbeinend ala 1 Bd. Ton •‘TJnticr Wissen Ton der Eide,* 1884.) 

Hann, Die Enle als WoItkOrper, ihre Atmosphiira trod Hydrosjtitiirc, 
1884. (Separate impressions of the first part of the foregoing work.) 
Siipnn, OruodzQge der phjaischen Enlkuode, 1884. 

OOntber, Lchrbnch der Geophysik nnd physikalischen Geographic. 1884. 
Heinr. Bergliaus, PhysikaliKher Atlas. 2 Bde., 2 Aufl., 1852, (New 
edition being prepared.) 

Cartrympfijf and Pnjaction, 

Litetatare:— 

Gretscbel, I.ehrboch der lAindkartenprojektioD, 1873. 

Stelnhauser, GnindzUge der mathemaiuchen Ocographie trod der Land- 
kartenprojt ktion. 2 Aufl., 188a 
Zfippritz, Lettfaden der Kartenentwiirfulebre, 1884. 

Oratity, temperature, and aggregate state of the earth. , 

Terrestrial magnetism. 


^ . • . . —AmoarHEBs. 

General oonatitation. 

Literature >— 

Hann, Handbuch der Klimaiologie, 1883. 

Hohn, Onrodzage dcr Meteorologie. 3 Anfl., 18^ 
Tem}ieiature. 

Atmospheric pressure and winds. 

Literature 

Supan, Stotistik des unteren Lufutrwmungen, 188 
Preciiatation. 

TOL. U 
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G«nenl coiutUotloiu 
liliKiture:— 

KrilmmeT, Vemicli etncr Jtorphplogio d« MccreRraiunc, 1S76. 

V. Bogiistaw^ki^ Himdbaeh dcr OsaMnogiaphie. 1 Bil, 18S4. 

Atlns de» AtlonlSacheu OzeiuuL (Publisbed the German Martce 
Olacrratory, 1882.), 

Kovemeot of the Sea, 

Litemttire:— 

Hoffninnti, Zui Mecbanih dor Mc^rcah-Smnngerij, 1884, 
rV.—L anj>*Massl 

litcnttire i— 

Qerui, Credner, Elcmeoto der Geologte. 5 Aufl-, 1863. 

SiU!»> Des Audita der Erde. 1 AUtkeduagi 1988. 

Form of cocLtCrtiTf ooncateiutioii. 

Literature;—' 

Halm, luselstudka, 1888. 

OeojiJaBtie, 

Literature:— 

Sonblnr, AUgemeiuc Orographiep 1873. 

Lcipoldt, Miltlere HGhe EmppoSi 1874. 

Fuchei, Die vtilkontsehen EracUomimgea dor Erde, 1865. 

Superficial ebangea in the LiiliDai>here, 

Eivera. 

Literature:— «■ . i 

Orebener, Theorie der Beweguug dea Waaiwra in Fldsaen und KanMen. 

German edition of Humphrey A: Abbot, 1867. 

Credner, Wo Doltas, B6, Erg, Ueft der PctermiinnBclien Jliltlieilungec, 
1878. 

LuiiVCt hber Tiiaibdldung, 1884. 

Lakea. 

Literntare:—^ 

R. Crednorp Die EoUktenaeon in Erg. Heft der Petetm. MltMungen. 
Y.—OlUlANlfiStS. 

liitmturo:— 

GTiaobaoh. Dio TegctntiMt Jer Erde. 2 Bde.^ 16T2. 

Eugler, VerBuch eiucr EntwLcktlungegacliicbto dea Pflanaenwelt. 2 Bde,^ 
1879 D. 82. 

Drnde, Dio FlorcnreicliO der Enle. Erg. Heft 74 der. Petcmiann. Hitthad:, 
1884. 

Wallace, Geographical Distribution of Animate, 2 toIs., 1876. 

Wallaccp IulftiHl Life, 1880. 

Purely googrnpbical conditions of distribution. 

Other couditioDa of tUotrihution. 


VI.—ITAMttrftJ. 

Literature t— 

Peaeltcl, Vulkcrkiinde. 0 Auflage, 1381. 
GeMitit. 

ITiyncal dependciice en natural cnTironi. 
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Litvnitiire:—r 

Mahr>% Dte gMgraplifitchcn VerhiiltnisMi dor KnrnkbdtcB, I85i}, 

Hirecb^ Hbtor. «eoj[r. TotbologkL 2 Bdo^ S Auft., ISSl u. 03. 
Aggr^ition uul wttkmtut 
Litem tare;— 

Kohl, Dflr Vorkeir unddie AnMctldiinj^iDdor IfciiBcheDinilinir AbldLngrg' 
keit Tou dtr {icataltung dcr ErdoberfliicLe, 1B4U 
Dej>ctid«|]ce of tlio doveloinncot of cultare on goo^phicol condiUoo*. 
Utontarc:— 

Aothropc^Gc^gnipliifi, 18ai 


O. 


BERLIN UNIVERSITY, 

Ordinar}' series of loct^irea are delivered by IV)fe* 80 T M. Kierpert at Berlin 
‘UniverBity during the coarae of two yeairs (four UniTenity terms). A prii'aco 
Mrlo, fonr Loum oviTy week (f.e. paid by tbo studeote).'— 

1. History of Gpogmphy and of DisoorcTics. 

2. Universal Physical Geography. 

3. Geography of Europe) ,, . , . 

4. Geography of Ada f the phyeicol wad historical point of view, 

' < As Piiltic LtdarOj two Autrrt jdot tevdt:— 

1. Italy, 

2. Greece, 

3. Ada Minor. 

4. Fklcatinc, fonneriy, now ceded to a younger dooent of the Iheologfc&l faculty. 
The geography of Africa and America, oLho some times the special chorography of 

Gennony, haa been taught during a knag mccession of years by Professor Muller, 
Lcctarea oa the Historical Ooography of Germany daring Uio Mid+Uo Age* arc 
dulivcTod once every two years by Dr, TI. Brcsslon, Professor of Iliatoiy. Some 
geo^phicol apodalties, partlculm^ly on Oieutol countries (E^pt, Assyria, 
Indio, Ac.), are nLso canuceted with the rabjocts treated In voritHis lectnm of 
FrofeaBon of Oriental Literatures, 


P. 

OOMMUNICATiON ON CEOCRAPHT IN BRESLAU UNn^RSlTY. 

Br PnoKessoR Partsch* 

Breslau is one of the Univorslties in which geography haa now far more than 
twenty years hero practical Ij TecogolMd as an Independent subject cf study, Frem 
liw aatumn of 1803 to Easter 1880 my teacher, Carl Ncumaim, Profesaor of 
Goegraphy and of Ancient History, gave one lectvms ]3cr weak on geogiaidjy caeh 
oemslon. In tho autumn of 1876 I was appointed Docent j the following yent I t an 
ooristitufed Extraordimuy Professor of Geography, and In July IfiSl the newly 
cstabliched ordinary Chair of Gcograiihy wob assigned me. Till the Easter of 1680 

2 R 2 
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I Ismd rImj to giTc iKtujts OB AndcDt Historj* but p^bco tLat data I biivo taught 

GcOCtTirilT ifJECluslti'alVi- i I'l e 

IndiwharaioE tbs rtinctis.iH of my oJSce I follow Id ttia malD the linea of my 
tfiBfhc; KoumanD, whuw kbouTB I ]mxet Eklioentcd more ptutScularly ia sm Artklo m 
tho Proo^ngs of tho Berlin Geogmnhloiil Society, XVIL, 19d^, pp. 

The fiirat imd fofEmcftt pW» 18 occuplftl by j%jiW ethtiognipljy 

T| stiidkil only bi eo Ikr ud It ia indiajieiKftbly included under that heiwlitLS* A 
nyjcwl, irwtbodlo* thorouizb comi» of ethuogmjJiical scktiee, the baaia of whldi is 
Tiot a bnowlodge of thn earth, hut of the huraan body and of langiuigc, Sa not com- 

prised In our plaB of teaching gwgmphy. 

My leclurw do not aim at crushing into narrow compnes wide and gerterol news^ 
hut at Mtisfylng the definite wants of tho studente, aoil bringing homo to them mi 
cicact conception of the results which have beeu aohlevwl in tho acienco up to 
present dale, aud of the pruhlcinj in the pcienco now seeking solution. My Tuper- 
toirfl of lecture U oompt^eA, aa you will have found to be also the case elwwhcre, 
of astlmui privata aud eof%fu puMim, The former, gencmlly four per week, for 
which Ibo frtudents pay fees, form the principal couim. The latter, two to three 
wcelc, are given grads, and ore ocoasionally nltcmated hy eserciiies etccuTrlcg but 

once ft wwk, and lading two hotira eaoh tiine. . , « , 

- The attendance at the sotJtgia priirtta rarics, according to the potliCulBE sunject 
of the leclurw—from to 7o. The atteuLlimoa at the rnffryiw jrtiWwa w 
Bomina% greater—from 80 to lOO; hut in realily tho attendance here has not tho 
eaino importaoM, neeing that among the hEarers are to foimd theolcgicalj law, and 
Bhllosophieal istudcnts who have no special sdeutific interert In peography, whoso 
object Is ndy to Include a gtmeml knowledge of this departincTit withtB their genenil 
eulturc, nnd who do not, thererom, altend the whole £5ouTie of lecturcat regoiftrly 
throughout tlic sesstem. 

At iho exereiMS, at which the Itnowlgdgo of the students w definitely tested, there 
art to he fonnd nnlv from ten to fifteen EtudenU, and that is about the piopcr number, 
for if there were more pre^-nt it would be n difficult tusk to ongage them oil lu 

anpropriate common cxemaeft. ^ 

I here iTwert a list of my iMtures, marking with a • such as art orrfftjiu 


puhtica i —' 

L (jcneral Physical Geography^ 

_^Tlio earth na u body In tho uniTerso (form atid magnitude, thicknew, 

notion, heat of the aurfaco and the inner magnetuua). 

2. Geneial Physical Geograiihy. 

P^ n._Constituents, structure and fonua of tho solid cnist of the earth 

(including the chembitry, geology and morphology of tho dry land), 

3/ Geimml Plydmgrtphy (OMau(^pby> 

4, Gensml Qhnntology. 

5, * Gladors and Icc IViiod. 

6, GoCgtaihy of Europe (horiwuititl and vertical formation, climatology and 

botanical geography of the whole Continent; and in addition itp<!cbil 
psography of Scandinavia ami tho Britiili Islands). 

7, Geography of the Mediterranean lands of Europe. 

B. Geography of tliu Alps. 

9/ Geogn^hy of Franct 
Geography of Germany. 

1l 1. Geography of Silesia. 

12. Geograjiby of Asia. 

13. * Geography of Putenor Asia (special). 
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14.’ Qo(5grajtItj? of Africa^ 

!&,* Qisogrspliy uf 

IG. GoograpLy of Ami^irica (mo LccEUr^ jot given on Llkis part of ilia ww*4j but 
only in piupamtiou), 

17, * Hiatury of tiic Nurth iVilnr Eapcdittcuu ami Plij«qca1 Goograpby ef tlia 

Xortli Foioi' tondK, 

18, ^ lliatory of iJio Geogtajiiiy cf AntiHi^iuty. 

In all tlie t^ctnnia ubovu emjiiioratod iho phjuical fulnfog aro the cbiof eiomont, 
aCatiitica ami otUuu^[jliy belug uni j aaljunllflaio. Of our^gcncral plan, and tki dt'grw 
ID wLiali it ia aongbl (o carrj' it uut in tlcLoil^ on oxAmpIti La ^ivou Lq tbu >vurk wkich 
U juat being jknbiiahedi : ‘ Phyiiicul GwH^plij of Groree^' by 0- Xrumanu n&l 
r. F>.Ttfich. In tliU work thew oomca into rjryjre tAoi* tuml pmuiinciKe, lliLtoi's 
benl in the dirccUoli of V^iorvfo^ift thu aj3[;it!cbiioa of tlis iuliucnoo eitords^ on thn 
stale and comlttiucm uf cokuco in a country by its phy^icftL ctuinu:ii]|'+ With the 
oiupLaa^ which we Jay on phj^ikflJ g(!Ogra|kby we do nut accord with the loiio of 
dopFsciation dominant in Germany reiaGva tu the npi^icatioo of j^cc^pfay towards 
the cx.planRtkii of the hbtory of eidlnreL Al Lhe same time we j)crfLi:tly njcognlie 
that thii application of gcognpliy must not he confined to vagiue lumiuuai about the 
ouibcfttcuaticia of coastis, but moet take auodunl of all aiipccU of the natum of the 
(.Tountry under reviaw, nnd (wosent tjKCi'af iifoof of iu signihcaiiioQ Telative to the 

pCr])Llliitibti, 

A partioulnriy difSeult t^^L□c1l of A^cmle tmehing is tiie organiaaLkiu of 
«rcj^;uies to train the atudenta to Bcleutiho eelf'aetiTity^ J I^vd made im^ulry on this 
jiolnt of many CoUegia at oilier Univentitleii, but have never bwu able to resolvo on 
fuLlnwInjt the example uf (}bttin^''iL and Kuuignbeis* and iiiminj* my little academia 
gnogmidaEcal oxpualtioufl into a drawing MhouL Jf thu U-ooiitir, pd&nng from uno 
student to another, rvviites each se^iarittu drawing, and diivclseaeh how to improve his 
work* the nmiu eJeiiAmt in tho KmliuLry ocEivity of an AnoJciuy^ and in which 
conaati* a large jiart of its s^wctal vaitnj, the omiiloua coHupetailnn, namely, of the 
Btndenis on a ooniroea field* is nil loot. All feHow-atudieaiLsi of the nmc gnide in 
OEie dep.'vrtmcrit ought* on the oontrary, to have a common object for their rival 
cncpgici) HL'E before tbem. That is, indeed, a diHicult, but by no means imposiibla 
task. When J gavo out examises for the first time, 1 also followed tho [iritici|dB^ 
which was otscwhcn; in the escciuhint, that scLf-^aoUtliy Is butt aroused in acailcinin 
voulh when no rofiCcictioua are imposed on them, and wheu the ebuico of tho subject 
on which they ore to excrclw themselves is left open as much os posvibic. 1 
allowed the students co chnoeu their own thetuea, and to ilellver addrussts on them 
rcaproGvely* caoh sddrL-ss beSitg also miida s subject for discussiDfL. In that way 
aqiiio Very succvssfnL iierformances were slicitoiL Tho dMcusaion, laiM'over, conlinod 
itself often to a more dialoigue botweeu myself and the apeuker* the other scndcnLi 
not being euflidcutly initrocteil in the eubjeot to (alto jwt in its diunixiiinn, 1 have 
uuw completely altandoncd this pmotiee. The cunccntiatiou of att Cbtot-'fl o-n oae 
subject ii now booomo my main law. This tnccccds moat simply whan a cotnimin 
subject of reading is chosen and a mauy-sldcdly inU^rcsliug text is adopted oa the 
basis of the students' treatise. This snsiun* fir exaiu]il(^ I am reading with my 
students Ilumbckldt's travels into the cquinoeiial lands of the Xuw World, ikml am 
very welt satisfied with this choice. A largo number of hlghty-inUircsling phyuloo- 
gsographical ijoestions is Uwro suggested* sad a. tract of ini^uiry opened up* but not 
yet disposed cf In the matitier that is now pwiible to our nge* Lu the very first 
chsplcifB there arise a host of nubjiscLs oiTuriiig abmidanco of inaterUl fur ioE^uiry and 
discussion : die mcUiud o-f borumetiiotl mensurcmeui of heights and the limits of its 
applicability, thq atructuic of the Ibenan rumosula, the formation of tho Muliter* 
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the cumfttii of tlio Atkntk Ocnn^ fltino«rljoric Tofraclion, 

climatic postUon of ibe Canoi^' IbIaiuK definilicin and oltilode of tLc snow Ifniitt 
atmcture of volamoea, and o whole crowd of dcLiub onlUng fi^r ooiuidentioiiL Etvch 
point ii pRMntcd bj the stnaiats, who come preiarcd for ita dbicusatoD, in (uxord^ 
imcs with Emnboldt'ji view, whidi is neit modified as far as may be required, and 
in the dbcuision which then artsea the atndcnlj! mutually correct each ntlicr, and 
bring dlvdgcut thcoricai to a dccialoQ, Hero, too* tlio post of gnailijBt difficulty 
dortrires on the Iffiiihtr of the diacuaston * who has to check all wTWjderiag and 
irrelevant debate, aiipply oml^aious out of bb own fuller tIlc^wl 1 ^, and oorreot 
na far aa nt'CCMiaTy whut la advancod by the st udents. All along, morcovtir, strict 
obsirrTation tu kept regarding uccuTacy and pmeiaiou of espmasion, a point on which 
many rfepiire long and ahari> treming, and a poiut, » seema to me, of mgcDt 
imiicirtaiice in the culture of future fftieAen of giiogiaphy. Some other time I shnll 
perhaps MhiCt Darwin's ' Voyage.' Fur thaw of adequate philological culture the 
GKood hock of Herodotus would also prove very saitablo. 

If the hVofesOTT dispensui with a common reading material it l^ecoines more 
difficult to give a lemui for dlsctiaaion. In such a case 1 have cndeaToured to STi|iply 
this dcfwt in dlOerfint wnys, I ouce selected the PFestmi Atjn as the subject of 
IraatiM; I diatributed Among the differuiit atudents the full caTlograpbk and 
literary material for the different sLCtiona of them mountains, luid set each the task 
of dcsoribiug his re^iwcUvo part in sueh a maimer that in the end n collective 
picture of this iirountiiiEi sy^ctu was attained. In a oirmcludiag; lecture, taking 
dfConut also of the geoUigiiailfitructurv, I grasped together nil tliot liad been separately 
advancetL Care of courm was taken on the occasion of each addresa bearing on 
such sbundanL cartoj^phic material, that n/I the students were in a paaltion to 
foUow exactly tbo dcKription of each parlieubir apealrer, as also to underatand my 
amcluding, concatenating, mppIcmcnlnT)’, and critical oS^rrationa. llio very 
erroneous map of the Piedmontese staff likcwits* offered oocnaiwi for a critical review 
of mapi! and for on Ai>pnjciation of tba work, more partiaularly of English ireveltere, 
in sctillng the topography of the Gridan AlpSf Alter tho bnighls of the Western Alps 
lukd been studied, the uiore minutu ItivtsUgalion into the history of their pcisKS was 
en tered into. Tho arduous controversies regarding the history of the pos.-^ of tbo 
Wertem Alps in the time of the Komatis were gone through vritli teferHic& to the 
sonrew of tho histoty, and cspctmlly the questloti of Hannibol’a "creasing the 
Aljw.*" A comparative vnluntion of the different piiaai fof the ijreaent tinm 
naturally fulloii-ed that quostiotL 

For the present 1 have selected a district nearer homo as a field for our 
academfo mcrebiM, the Waldimburg HighlnndH, a territory particularly Important 
for its rwda of communicatious and for its wealth in ooal, for which it has 
now Iwen noted for a century. \Vc here find a reutarkayo example of tho 
ilopcndcnee of the hahitatkm of a district, and of tho dciwity and social con¬ 
ditions of iy population, on it* gcotogical thonioter. Old slate mountnini, coal 
formations,red-lying land, p-rphyty outcrepping^ are here ranged w aa to lionatituta 
a territory, which in each port receives a different chameter accoTdmg to its peculiar 
geological fi-undaiioii. Tbo scientific valuaticn r-f this district is, accordingly, 
divided systematically otnuug the studmiti taking lurt iu the esijrtiisiiia One has 
assigned him the drawing of on ieohypnometric chart in the pruportion of Iil(M>,OOOi, 
1isse<l on the hyp>ometric material already to hand, which, howevnr, on critical 
acTutiay, ia found to bo defective ■ a BOCt.<nd undertakes the Utcretkm of the cool 
rovmatiqia of tha WoldenbuEg Imda; a third hna camiulttod to him tho preaentatioa 
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Lho TenutiiiiDg j^eotogicdi fomuLUom; n fourth icfa foftb tlio liiHtnry of tljo 
pojmUticttL ijt tho tlisuiot; a ftfch tnices the tiuLot^ of how jin rHida irerc IkliI ou.L- 
a Kfsth portnija the woll-knowu ttatca of culture obtaiiilDg: m tho dutnct In tha 
middlo of IabI ccntqij"; a aeviLTitU, tha preMJit »tato of tJso diilrct relative to [irnnr 
duction of tnuio; so cl^hth^ tho Btatistics of population. After nil are rkitio wftl; 
their pnJiWJTiiioiw the nautta will be tefttted. The liypw ►metrical chart » 4 -ill bo 
criticnlly cxwioacd, and after the necessary correct ude, multiplied Autograidiically^ 
it forma titc bo-ria for tha anocwling suprute bisks. An eoDcladia^ mulLa the 
method will then WlniddownT according to which the difTerunt ssjiecta of ths luttun 
of A ODuntry ire brought Into relatinn with the distribution nod employment of its 
po{>ubition. In getirernl the porphyrilic mountaiiu compse foreat land the tod^ 
lying groond nnibla land; tha productirecoa] mountnlnj! ond ihclr neighbourhocxl—a 
pretty narrow Eonc—is the industrial acetiont a creation of the Inhl century. The 
change iu the diatiibutlou of the poimlatioQ dutiiig the IohE hundred ynm prcKcnta 
also a type of tlut inituence excrclMd on the oilliirei of a county hy tlie opening of 
cool mlnea. 

The next task to be token up—ns appro|irIato oxoFoises lu tltc use of the polar- 
pkhknimotcr—will be cnlonlatioDB of the areno of the itejurutc gL>^']ogkal! formationaif as 
also of the bigh regions of the Waldenbu}^ dhitriet. Pruia these data ralutt may 
than he inferred lor tha dlstnbutton of tha popuklion aod its principal ocaupation 
thronghout the sej^mintc and phy«ca.1ly diOerent aonas of tha district ; the fiota of the 
dideient hmmm condHiona of tho dldercnt soctiom^ are to be referrul to their re¬ 
lative oommunicableneH, fertility, and mineral mouTDes^ The btitoey of population 
and the blstory of the docelopmcnt of IntercourBa must also bo brooght into nlntloa 
with the relief of tha land. 

It in Dot Impossible bnt tliat the result of alt these vaiions stnJIee will lie nworfc 
worthy of |vublicatioa. In that ease 1 ahonid have tha plmure of fonmnliog you « 
copy of the Work os a sample of the laboure of my students. Be that on it may, I 
promisa myaclffiom this sciantllio utilisation of a dulrict, within half art hour of 
Breslau by railway, for more profit for the vitality of gooi^phicaJ study, aod for thn 
comprehension of geographical fact, than could be hoped fur from the diocuEtsion of 
far-distant ploceH^ which can be |p:asped only by the imiglnaliosi and arith the help 
of foreign desciiptioiL ll ia no doubt true tldt the remote exertriseit a certain charm 
of its own, ond for ibis reiv’on I once adopted, as the subject of aeadeiuic usencificfl, the 
history of the discQvary of the Lake district of Central Afr tm The moIiL pomt here 
was the discuasiun of the diErcnnit awyi in which tracellars viewed foreign land^ 
(juirnnomlcnl detemiination of Ifttltudc and longiliKle, Inrometrical mcasutemtmt of 
helghta, loulet^ constmation, Ac.). Tho uay in which the prognsia of knowledge was 
eficctcd was nu as[iec!E in the huaincss whieb also look home to us; the studenta 
were In & aerial n measnrci made to live IhroLLgh anew' in nho BCJUiion Ibo period of 
disoorery here under revlowY tsking parti, not only In tlm fates and fortiines of the 
tmvallani themwlcofl, but likewiiie in the critioal duirtUi!<lom! attsching to thdr 
experiences andccmmunlcatlons. The prutocola of sittings in the rtucecdJngs of the 
English Geographical Sodety bnvo cITered oa tha most inlerestiug material, of which 
the hiitorians of diHcovcries too little avail themselves. All historical discusiuons on 
these matter?, whldi proved of tim utmeat oanfiequenDa for subsequent soocesst^ 
thongh also marred, It la uuc, by miaDODceptions, worn fullowcd and anew weighed 
and deliberated up< m by us. In iho manner aboi'o indji»ted there graduolty devdAped 
before the eyes of the ■tudent'^ who tbcmirelves undertook respectively reports O'f the 
dllTerent travels, an ever clearer picture of the groat lake region. 

From the above conmiiiuicatiaa ycjin will already have ^thered Uio ficnse In 
which we oonceiva and cnltivato geography nt this Univernty, A word now as to 
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car ixacltiiig app^tui, 'With tliir rerv: limited mefliis it oiif diapcnal (T30 morhs n 
ytur fur pardiBH uf auw mitertil), wo liava to avotil scattoipg onr diiburMiciniiB 
otor 1 too wida £uld» I Liavd no j;rat culLiiBi^m fur toiluridnis; and do sot, thoro^ 
fon*, fL'fll Any AOreCKstai it tuvmj; to do wichout thcni. Ttie miin n?<iiitrciiicBt with 
icnu is ^(xd jnajw, ftnii of theAO wc hnvio indeed a Teiy fair CDlIcctioit. 'J ho eddor and 
nowor Goremimctit Survey maps of all Enra]>fcAD countriois oiu ruproaouted in our 
collection, and arc plocvd bgfoto the eyes of the itudi-Lts os much as pce^ihle, that they 
may be abla to appreciate and properly interpret th qhu Is my course of lectiirci on the 
Alps, foreiample, whicli ] ogaia give this wLoter, 1 haro devoted about six lectures 
to i minute uiKti&$biL lud criticiaiu of the Alpine csrlography, and more [cuticti^ 
larly of the mothcida for rcpresuntiug tehef by mrans of rfiidiii.g uuder suppoeitljcn 
of vertical inJ oblique illumination, isohypfomctrlo lines, nEtltuilet, It is only 
by vtvcA Kcififf that the power of readily reaclisg ma|:a becomes dovplupod. Care 
bftj of courM been likfiwi^ taken to procuro an aLundnnee of tjixiffgfcaj maps ^ 
compircliemiive maps of all, special map^ of Bcpnrnte couu tries of Europe. As regards 
fcmilpi coiitluosts 1 am but Acimtiiy furmahed j hut iu a few yours, by judlctuui 
expeuditun! of our tneans^ n^o hojffi gnidmilLy to supply tbTit otuiaAiom 

cost too much mosey, and arc only in except ioual co-wa indhtjoDsablc, J 
biTo but two at my disposal for my tounsq oF lectures on glaciers; » relwf of tho 
Gloekncr group with lliw Poblcme, uid a rnlkT oF the Glacier Ganlen in Luceme. 

I am now engaged is oullix;tIng Bj<ccimei» of tlio most iiupcrtant iloiies Lo 
illustrato my oouree of lecluros ou Sllcidiu 

Qf IsstrumenLt we have only a good AisEler polar plnuimcter; a few borometere 
belong lo me pemonally. 

For tho purchaaeof books, soeiiig wo liavo only tbo grant of tbo Uoivonity for 
the partha»e of apparatus above speoLfied, wo have but very mcaiitr. \Vbnt k 
iiecese^ry 1 pmeum from thtf Poynl Uidvomity Library, Fur my institute I ha vs 
managed to acquiro only tbe IVocucduigs of Uro Ituyul Qcograpbiud Socivty, whkb, 
strange to say, wum wiuting lo it. 


Q. 

PROGRAhIBIE BY Dft. FRIEDRICH TIIILAUFT (AV/wr ^ fAe GzoffrapI,ioal 

Collectwn) OF OBJECTS DESIRED FOR PROIGSED GEUGRAPIHCAL 

JILSECai AT llARlAHILFElt UY'MXASIUU, VIENNA. 

1, Views of landicnpesi, towns and emiiient bullJlngs; idclurrMt of ty^ios of mces 
and pcopleo, national costumes, Ac, \ idiuCogrw[hh4 or coloured ilriw-iagx. 

IL Models of dwetling-LoiTscs, tent*, and Other (H'l'amtux of trunapoft j 

teclinical appomtus. 

3. Weapons; household, ogrtcultuml, h^ldiig mud hunting gear; inrplemeuts. 
Originals or models. 

4. Goltis and other articles of exebangn (Kauri munscLs glass, penrls, ]?Eecoa 
of sal t). 

b. Cbnracterutic industrial products, webe, basket work, eoived works, lacquered 
vvam, jiolntiugs, idols, amulcla, Ac, 

0* Bpcclimma of dlirerent kinds of stone : From tlac xVlps—gneiss, granite, dolo- 
mile, poqihyry, limestoao; from tlic Carjctthtacia—EaudatonCt Irocbytc, basalt; also 
tuff, lava, desert sand, Ac,, W'llh label of place vbeiioo brought. 

V. hroiu iba aidoial kingdom: muok'^bog, esjtorcum, ttiitEe, iiringlois, wi.alc-' 
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bone, tofitilUsi, cocbiretljsoor[aiiu, Lanmlulir, pearl wtu®els ami pearLi^ 

Lnjpiui, Ac* 

8* Vegelablea iiaed ut foodj rk«-p]Ant, maixi!, milEct, loilita com, earlb- 
1111% tubonrle* of nifluioc^ j-itm* irui buuito^ olivta, cocttonut, brcAtl-rrijit, airowroct* 
Migi% tlotca, difTorent klnda of ttiii, oacOi% sui^v-eiiie, > 

y. SpEcosjuvl iQoilidns: nutmpgK, betel loaf, reruvLan bnrk, Ac. 

10. Lacing Rwl tanning materlaU. tcsiiw: galb, dirisDu’e bloody luidilcr-niot, 
ukII^o, catGchu, miuiUcb, fniDkiticeiiM, guttn-jicrclia, cADUtchonc. 

11. ALneriale fur weaving: cattoD, jute, maoiU.i bomp, lodjjui pAlm-filitrcfl, Ae. 

12. Uf^ful wuodH I biwli-^rec, aniboiiu, gulavn, ebony, jin-jin ^ni ] n^ nioliijjfiinj', 
cork^bnrk, Ac. 


XI 

GEOOEArniCAL PEOGllAM.ME OF TIlltEE YEARS^ COURSE OF 
VIENNA COHMEICCIAL ACAOKllY, IBSJ. 

Firnt Ytttr .—Ocacml appropriation of die numt imjnrtaitt conajptioiut of luathe- 
loatical and |4i)>icaJ geography, eajKcitilly of sneh m Lave a more luiiiuhikte 
bcarins on the mercantile ilG;[KLrtiiK!ni^ Coiumcrcial gcogmidiy of ALtstrii-Hungaiy, 
Germany, and Switnertniid i inore particularly tbe position in ilic world, topo- 
oraptiLal aituatioii and ctmfignratJoD of tb(!)«ceoutitirieii, climate, agrieuUnml fertility, 
oimI commercial products of tlia three realms, wLeits and bow [a^tbccil, pcppulation, 
vDfomwcHd caiocity, comuitTcinl hmgiwgcs, Mnigiatbn mid Immigmtioo, ngrioTil- 
inraJ, industrial, ooiumercial and fuumrcial oi^ganlaatlonn, qUo m«vna of pqiunignjca^ 
tion in each country. CuDsideratlon of the nioftt Importimt cummercial places, 
horbuuM and (iidu.st rial ceiuim :&LarirLp coimfM;tlous. Import,*! and tiiwrEs. Two 
hoTire per week. 

dear*—Commert-Ial geo^raiphy of Holland, the tUreo Bcacdluavlan 
kiDgdulu!*, Loglirnd, Belj^iiim, Fraiice, Sj.ain, Portugal, liady (including pnattnt 
cnloneetj). IX^caila ns in linsl year. Two hours per weelr. 

TTiinl d'cir*—Conimcirciat geogmpliy of Turkey and the t.cvAnt, Eiiaaio, the 
United Scntea of N\iTtli Atticrioa, Alejcicg^ Rrtuil, States of La Plato, Chili, China and 
Japan. Ihrloils os in firvl ymr. 

GMgmphieaJ slatutiual ouney of thn commereLd world at the pment lime and 
its pnuci^ttL routes. Two hours [H'r week. 


b. 

GEOGRAPlIiCAL PHOGRAMJIK OF TMK LYCliES OF FRANCE 
Aa'OUDlNG TO UECJIEE OF 22xi> JANUAltY, IStio. 

Ffeparafwy C7<tM (IJ houra per week). 

Elenientajy* notiutw of genend geograpliy to define oiid cocuuunlmte Ly deacrljK 
thma aud exaiuidcs taken a* moth u [utssihk from the communi!^ t-niitoo, and 
department in wlikL lEte pmiil* rsjdde, the mennlug of tho princi|inl ttma in 
j)byut3il geography j tg indicate on the gkibe and Idackboiird the pagitinu ef the 
eonii^nts, and mom fjurticularly tlie [jwltions of EumjM; mul Frauee. 

Notioni* on the piiysioii geugmjihy of Fmuee, again laying Etrc&j on tho 
geography of the commnnii and dopnnmcnt. 
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Sim^ dcfinitioM ami flncriptiou^i *liiniBiits of gstigitn>liifflil representatioD* 
m-itb tliB aid of tbo t4>rrefltii(il globe, nwp imil blackboard. 

Tbc object of tbe first rear'n couree diould b* not to impart to the pufdl a long 
bat of mioee nud pbwffii, but to accuatom him to the uac of geognLp1ui;^l tcniw and 
liutrumcnta, aueh u globta, maiin, amJ plans, to read which should be the ptrincijAl 
of tbe class. 

CIat$ (1| li-crtirs per week). 

Klcmentary geography of tlio five divirioM of tbe eertb. 

Pritvdpal voyages of liisoovcry* 

Tbs wa. etui the coutLaenrs; tbe oceoUJtj tbe five divisions of the earth; the 
Polar Regiontu 

Eurojie, Ashi* Africa, America, Oceania \ tbdr several configuratUms and UudtB j 
seas, princij^ gul& and stmlta, capes, islands, psnlnsnlas; chief mountam cbaias, 
rivers and lakes; remarkable aniiuals and plants; princiijol states, with their 
capitals; chief fotnniereial ports and important towns. 

Principal voyages of discovery from the flfttiinlh century to the present. 

JSnvntA (H hotirs per week). 

Elementary geography of Franco. (ITie teachers carefuby to avoid entering into 
minute details,) 

Configumtioti, 

Coasts: seas, gulf^ straits^ capes, iskndB; principal porta (military and 
commercial). 

Frontleni by land: easleni fremrier before sad since 1871. 

blountains: Alps, Jdra, Vosges, C4vcnnee and central group, Pyrenees; clulnsj 
(^smnmita and co?s), plateaux, great plains^ 

Principal haHins: Rhone, Garonne, Txiirc, Seine, Somme, 

Ancient provinces and departments: princijail places. 

Principal colonics of Franco. 

(Ebmients of geographiail drawing with the aid of map and Idackboard,) 

SijJh CfcatM (1 bone per wcckji 

GeDoml geography of Europe and the SJediierranean basin. 

Configuraticih, limits, WhI dimcnsiaiui of Europe; seas washing it The 
hleilltcrTanefm i dikf divisions, gulfs straits, istands, anhipelagoca, peninsulas, 
capes^ 

Relief of Uiosnrfiiceof Europe: chains of moimtidM; deseription of the principal 
rluri nw (height, limit of iierjictnol snow, glaciera, necks, valleys, cbaTOCteriatic 
plants and anhnalH), volcanoes, plateaux, great ^dains. 

Waters: dlsehozging into tbe Caspian, and IbledltcrFoneatL; lUsehaiging into the 
Atlantic and Arctic Ocean ; description of tbo most imjtortant rivere; Uk« and 
marshy lands. 

Btaid of Europe (excepting Fmucc); capll'*^K principal diviswos and priiudpal 
towns, 

hlarltltne countries of the bfeditermnenn, outside of Europe; CTmrrmiy deacripHon 
of Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Tripolis, the Atlas region (TrniUiB, Algeria, 
Atcrooco), 

Fi/tk CioM (1 honr per week). 

Geognphy of Africa, Asia, OceanU, and America. 

The sea ; surface rmd depth; tides; describe the five oceans. 

Africa, Asia, Otxanla, ond America; phyricnl geography; coafigUratiotis and 
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^men.'doa';; ialnndei, capra^ stiuUa, mouDloin pliiteftitx mvl gmi 

riven, lakes. Kntimcratian of tLa prIucipaJ sLalei, capitals, important lo^na^ awl 
commercisl porta. 

_ Earopcon possessions. 

JtfKrtA CJm* (1 iMwr pec ^eek)* 

Geography of Franco. 

ComOgiiratiims and dinumsions of Franco; supcrftdcs^ 

Seas and coastn, gultk, wlatnin, peoinsubs, capea, duwH, cUtli^ aeashorci, rocky 
ooasla^ salt moislies, hi;;^is:, principal portii. 

Frontiers by land and bmv ; torritorica Loat to Fnmoe In 18T1. 

' Italief of surface; mourtUin duibii, gmiips^ plateaux and plains (sLtittide, line of 
perpetual snow, ghtderv). 

Waters, mniiing and standing; nveia and aMnents, lakea, pwdst marthes. 

Climate and prindpal produclions. 

PoUtical goognpUy; ancient provinces^ dqmtments^ chief places, iuiportaat 
to^vns. 

Canals. JVincipal railway Lines. 

Algeria. Colonial posaessioas of Fninee. 

jUiW C/oM (1 hour per weekj^ 

rbyaical, polidcnl, and ewmoroical geography of Europei 

1st. Genend Study. 

Boimdarles and superficies of Europe. 

Configuration of Europe. 

Seas; dcscrifition of cousls. 

Italicf of aurlaoD; orographic aystema; plateaux ajid plains. 

' itivers; princi|«l centres of water diatrilMitJofi j piinclpal greups of lakca. !*>- 
thcctnal liues, winds and minaj uiaTitimo and ContinentAl elimaU!*. Itelationa 
betivtwn v^^etation and climate ^ Moditerrmunn flora j steppes, forests of the Nortli. 
Clirastio liuiita of the dive, vino, onenls, trees. 

2n<L Pkrttcnlar Ilesoriptions of States. 

lino charactenstic features of Uie pLyaical goograpliy, the pdftical geogrtidiy, 
the most important administratiTc or hialorical divUioWf, the principal towns, ibs 
cccaomieal geography (agriculture, minemU, industry, wsya of ctHumunication, 
oonamerDc), population, language, religion—of each Slate. 

Compoiativo Sununation.—Cmujiarative area of atatci j prednclinna awl ootn* 
meioe; denstty of popnlatiou; races; languages; reHgtoUBj military forces. 

iSreond C7dsr (I hour per week). 

Geography of Africa, Asia, Oceania and America. 

GffKenH ffec^TiapAy.—The atmosphere: ttada winds and variahlo winds; 
inoiuoona; cyclotioa; rem diatrihutinn; Uothcrmal limw: elimates; ftorws. The 
•ea: niorshoH; oarreuts. The dejilli of the aeoa, Folor regiuna, Tlie continents: 
s»m|iarlK>n of tb* principal IraluriM of the physical geography of the five dlvuiona 
of the globe^motmlaioK, plateaux and plains, rivers. 

Elementary' notions regoidlug the division of the hutitm tacc^ 

Afritxxy A$Wf OomnM, ^Relief of surface, rivora, lakes. Batumi 

regions. Fopnlotiona, emigrwdona, languages, and religions. Principal states. 
European colonlefl, excepting those of Franco. 
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EomotQia] CMSrapLy.—The meat important production! of sgrictillure, muie^ 
indn^lrj^ CotniDctinh: principal ports. Ways of cammimlcatioiL ^ land aud 
more particularly Kg.vptj thu Itidian Empire, Indo-OhiiiSr Cliiim and 
rtuBsiaa Ahui^ tttc United StaUMi, Emril, tlic Brldah and Uutch Colcmiv. 

Commctcial lelations of the five divisions of tlio gtobo^ 

Great steotnehip and telegraph lines. 

Summory history of geogntphicol diiicovetfes. 


Fint Clan (Ciossc do Bbi'toriiioc, 1 Imur per week). 

Phy^cal, (»Utlcftl, admLblBtjrative, and ocoDomleal Geography of France 
and its Colonial Pomesstone. 

ForUoq of Fniuce,—Patailed Jcacriptlon of Freoeb tonitoiy. 

Coasts.—Comprehetudve view of the geological constitntioD of French territory* 
Orognphkal system: mountains, pUtc&ttx and plains. Mean clcvaUoii of the 
principal regions. 

Water SysCem*—Ulimote; temperature; prevailing winds; min. 

Frontier?,—Natural defenoea and fortified places of Fnmce and the nrighhonting 
countries, hlilltary forta 

French language and nationality. 

Territoriai ionualioDi of France. 

ITio Ancient Provincea.—Actual organisation: commune, canton, arrondisao- 
incnfc, dgpajrtemcnt. 

Public Powers,—Central udmintsiratlun: the minlstricn. OTganisatkio of the 
principal services of State. 

AgricuUtiral ,—'/mkh of cultivation: agricuitural n^oni. Ptoducta ; fioh. 

Quarries and Mines.—'Industry* Principal industrial centres, 

Pontes, canals, railways, posts, telegraphs, river and nraiitime novigation. 
Commerce t Importation, ciportation, transit. Principal centres of comnisfco and 
large towns* 

PopiUtion: density^ movement of popnlatlon* Jnfiuence of tlto physica] or 
ecoftomical state of the dllFerent regions on the distribution of the population. 

Algeria,'—Physical description, ptodiicts, ways of comtnunicatloni ooinmcrce. 
Population, colonisation, administration. 

CoIodIbI PossessioDs of France.—Physical description, productions, navigarion, 
fish, COimncicc, penitentiary eitablishuicnts, ProtecLod cuuntrki. AdminisUatlon. 
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GEOGBAPHICAL PROGILUIME OF COLLEGE BE FHAJJCE FOIi THE 

YEAH IBtH-efiL 

The BitmHU Coixmkes or Austulu. 

1st (opening) Lecturu ,* The bUtory of European colonisation and cmigro- 

tions, down to ibu IDth century* 

.. Einojteiui diocoveriiss in Australia* 

*. Bo. (contlauation), 

,, Orohydrography of AuatralJa, 

.. Climate, fauna, and fiura of Anstralio. 

*. Gensml history of AustralosuiiL oolonioation. 

Bol (cooilnoatioa). 


2iid Lecture 
aid „ 

'Ith „ 

6lh „ 

tith „ 

Ttk 



ArptxwcEs, 
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8tb Lfctura .. 
„ 

l^h „ 

llih . 

13U»f ” 

14th t 
15th} ” 

ICth 

I7ih 


Ifitb 

SOlh 

21flt 


22i]<i „ 

23rtl „ 

24tb ^ 

£5Ui ^ 


mh 

27lli 

28tb 

2Qth 



Populalioa of AnfltrnliA acud Hlb cf tbc colcnlftts. 
Do, (tsmtiBHattiMi). 

Goircmnittiti hmmcc and iiiMmctSatsjl iaAiutr^ttln. 

Births Kill deatlsn^ inimlgralbn+ 

iCuudittonji of ■ritnlity of AnsimliKi [nijmlstiua 

ll (CO^tiDUfClJlL 

1 Pulley of immigTAtioius; compuniioa of ealoukutbn ; 

\ Rklo of public hiculsL 

Jlwtory of tho gotii minea \ tlio prodtiction of gtiI4 
in AuifitmliA, 

Do, (ociDtLUiiiiliun}, 

Com^iarifloii of tlio production of goM in An^tr&Ila 
Rtwi other countries of the worliL The economic 
cai cITccU of tho lucruiaed lieW of gold daring 
the liwt 40 (?) years on gold aud ellTor, 

Qctioral ootwiitiouK of ngiicuUnre in Austral iru 
Du, (continnedX 

Conml prodoctironfl nmi ootnmerce in Augtmlla. 
CoiupaniiaD of the genoral commerce of ctmaD 
in iho world, and how that oommerDO olTticU 
Europe Koncmically, 

Do. (eoDtInucfl), 

Sheep Fearing in AiisCmliiu 
Do. (coutitiucd)^ 

Production and coimncito of wool in Auatmlia And 
tho world. 

Ways of ooiamonlcntion in Aiwiraiiit rooiio, rait-^ 
Ways, telegraplilc lines. 

Influence of ways of oommuDloaiiaQ on coloukl 
progrpSH. 

Comnicrce of iHc Australasian colonios. 

Do. (continual). The Kpoeial advantaj^ oo^ 
oming to England from her commeroo with the 
AustralKdan csulonles. 


In iho second ss»ion tlie Profosor will deal with Tasmania, i’ew Zealand, tho 
projected oonfcdeittlioii of tlio Australian colonics, Now Guinea, Dutch East Indies, 
and the Fbilliplnoe. 


SYLLABDS OF GEOGRAPHICAL KNOWLEDGE REQUIRED BY CANDI¬ 
DATES IN ORDER TO OBTAIN ADMISSION 10 THE EoOLE 
SPECFALE MILITAIRE OF FRANCE (ST, CVE)y 3685. 

The Earth.—Its diOcient mOTcmcuts; ycleij gjcal drtks; Irmgittide- latitude^, 
llmeiary measures, 

Diviflion of the earth Into two masses t onan end land. 

Ocean,—Its dlrioion into fire parts j ocean ciirmnEs, 

Lnud.—Its diriaion into fire pans j populntioiu j. rices j jeligiunx. 

Europe.—Tho six great Eurapeon &tat« j the seotrtwJiwj states. 

The seas of Europe ; coasts; uknilsj straits, &c. 
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iMi'Mon of Europe into mornitain groupap—betght ftuii cbamcUir of llicso groupv 
(in particular the Alp# kuI the Hcrcj nian ayitem); pdncifttl r^way linfi^ 

France.— <5«gni^c»1 situation ; estnimo longitude awl latitude j 

I’hystcal gMgrapbj.—Sens; their diiscription; coMta and Lulandji. 

Orography.—Alps; Jnw; Vwgps; Central Plateau ^ Civeomw and 

secondaiy gratt[Jfi— iffiiMdpal crests. 

flytitogjiiifihy.—I>etatlc4 dijacriptioTM of the regiona traveTaed by the Ilhlne^ tho 
MeuiSc, the Iwcaut, the Bptnmeif the Seine, the Orae, the Ytkintf, tiio Loire, thft 
Chareate, the Gnnmnr, the Atlonr, the RhOne, itnd their principal aftiuenU, 

Description of the littoral boaiM of the North ikio, the English Channel, the Gulf 
of Gascouy, and the Mcditcr rotiean . 

Political geography.— Frontiers, their outline', ancient proTincee^ dcpaitinrots 
formed out of them. 

AdminUtrntivo Divisions. 

Railway*,—Great linesi; tU«r mutual relation* and lelntione with tire principal 
foreign uetwork*. Internal Twivigatit^n ; navtgiihle rivera ind canala. 

Canals.—Their rdation to the main foreign routes of navigation. 

Colomes (if Asia, Africa, Atnojica, and Ckeatiia. 

Algeria.—Pli)"sical awl political description 5 , extent and limits. 

Cdnsti.—Orography and hydrography j high plateaux 

Sahara.— Political dlTieione; priueipal railways. 

X more profound study of the rtgion* watered hy the Scheldt, the Meuse, th@ 
Rhine, tho Weser* the Elbe, the Yietula, and iho Nicinen. Sucdnct itudy of the 
other rivers of tlie nerlhera wateinhed of Europe. 

A moto profound study of the regions traversed hy the Ehro, tlio Po, and tha 
Danube. Succinct study of the other walcroourses in the rogloo sloping to tho 

Meditmaucon. j. . . 

Boiindartea.—Population \ racei j roligiona; govcroiucnt; political diTiiioca ; 
rommepoial soul i^diistrial sources of wealth to the uifTeront European xtatio, 

Asia.—Descriptions of its seas, coait*. ishtoda, capes, Ac. 

Orography; hydrography j poUdcal diVESionx 

European Colonics; tho Indian Einptro; Cochin Chinny Tonkin;; Annnni 
(FUnunary notions). 

Africa.—^DfscripHoua of it* iseas, courts, yand^ capes, Ac. 

Orography and hydrography; political divisions; European Coloniea; detailed 
uludy of Algeria, Tunisia, Tripoli, Madagascar (sttuunary notions). 

Amcrico.—DMoription of its sms, ODOsta, uIvkIs, captis, * 0 . 

Orography and hydrograidiy j p^ltlool divuslona; European Coltrtijc*i i detailed 
study of the United States. 

Oceania.—'Arohipolagoea and islawht; Europenn Coloniei. 

jVote._The Examiners wUI lay special stress on Franca and Central Europe* 

Out rif three ciUeHlicms^ for esamiilc, fnit to a candidate one idiould have ndweuce to 
France, »icconrl to (xntral Europe, the third to iLc: rest of the tarogramcoc. 

Candidates must also ho ohle to draw on the hlacfcboMd sketched of all the 
goograjihy in the programme relating to Ftauco and coatemLiaous oountrica. 
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FRANCK*—SCr^RtElTEE 1>E GUEERE. 
1* Divrgiox^ 1S84 .—Thavail o'f'rt'rK! hr G^OfiHvPfifc* 


>OIrB* OEBcicfi [la 1ft 1"’ DivlBiuitt tmEturonl uno dcA qiuatlomi ftuintiicgij 
leur cboix, comma ftpgilEcatloa da conrado GiV^gra^iliio: 

Discttfwion dca offemtlveft rt d^fcufttres: 

1 * ^ do la nnBumurdo da l^ancstp 

^ ds la fn?Qlidl» ftllemiiMo do I'est. 

3* „ dw frootiiiM* oocideDtalea do 1 a Rtissle, 

4" p, da In fruuLi^TO aatrlcItieDito ritAlic, 

5* „ dc U iVoniJiifo aiitHchicQDu vcm In EufidOp 

d*t IXsCOsalou da aydc dtJfoiiBe d.c rrmlio dti JfarJ* 

7* „ J’Jialia ccBtrAtc. 

IS*, Diftounnloi^ dea conditioiuf MLmtdgiqnea dn thelVtiio do gneno de la Bat^rio ci do 


tft RoiimiSlio. 

fP, iStratdglo marltiniB du haaidn do la Jl^ditormuik!. PovitiDDS iilnit^iqucfl, lour 
importAQCo fit Icnr lOlc. 

10*. liijtcuiiftkin do la eituntion alrait'^quo respcctivo dij» Euowii ct do* A nglAia dans 


l*Ai^ic oentnito. 

11*. Etudo oompomtiva da In puLltli:|ao colomnlo do In Fnmce et do I'Anglctfnodnm 
I'lndo-Cbioc. Importnoca du Tonkin. 

Toutcs lea pirties do ct» diffdrentfl prognuntnea poaTent no pas 5tro tmllden 
nvoo lo m^die di5vclopii«m«it. !->« ([UMiionn wnt poadca cn tennos ^n^nnx dona lo 
Init do laisscr aus ol^Lorfl In plun grando ixiitinJi’irti. lls doTront s'absteuii de touLo 
qomcuclfttnio iouUlo ot s’QObicor d'exposer avw Iml^poudonofl lea id^ pvsonnellca 
0 lour aura anggOiifca uuo (!tude rdCfichio dn aojet ebainf. • 


£* DiviaioK.—T havatl D*tttri>E dk GfiHXiiUPiiiE. 

Comrao application de la promiferu portiodn «mta de GHtograpble (Gjogmi^liio do 
la Franco) Ico offideta da la 2* Di^Ukui tmiieKmt imo dtss {lueaHotm noivnntca i knr 
cboix: 

I*. Frontiim du Noid onlrc Valoucicnnra ct M^iIireftfligocB d'mvasioii j lignosde 
d^fenso; tigncfl do ictmite* 

Rccbcrcho d^uno poaitanii do conconlration ot d^un front do ddploumont Jima 
rbypothise d'una invasion pM In trem^o do la Samtaw. 

2*, Elude dp maasTf de Salnt-f>obo1n et dw flanca de celte poaitloop do Pdronne 
fk Reims pnr LaEire ot Loon. 

3*. Etude de In rOgion comprise entro PorLsi ct Ibs ooUiuea de la Brio Champciiiolflo • 
mi pilnt do Tdo dee obstacleft qn’olle offre pour jirot^gcr Paris ttas lo Kctcm: oompris 
ontic I'Awtw ct la Seine* 

DiBonndon do* propri^t^a d^ftiiaivcs da 1a region eompriac entfo 5It‘ziir«, 
Verdun, Vlllere-tn-ArguiJiHS ct Reims* 

5*, Ktnde de 1 a Zflinc rrtmliirro entro Potit4-Mousson, liundrillo ct NeurchjRcau, 

Diacusnion dcs proprictua defensive* du terrain. Rochcrclire d’Pno poedtion do 
oonoentration. 

6*. Diecua^ioti do* projirict^a rtefoiiBivM de la rfgioci wtmpriso entio la Sane (do 
TriiTcs it I>eui-ix>ut5)v iloseJIe, les Vosges et lo Canal do la Momo au Rhin, dant 
rbypotLise d^uno oBbuHre fran^aiae dirigeo du Sud an Nerd, 
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7*. de la ccnnprirt ciulrs la Dunau, le Bollnn il'ATraw ct f^piusL L« 

(Idftqaivc*. 

8* ttiwle do Morran. Son rClo dons le jtyHlitoc U d^fen^ da la Fmnoe. 

0”, do In fronti^TQ du Juta cntiv Belfort ct rootarUn' aa poi&t da vua da la. 

ddrensa et da ratiaqoe. 

10*. Discn«5oti du HyaEjltnD deddfanwi da la fronti^re dm Alprt, d«inils lo Mont 
Dtanc* jimqn’i rEnclmatraye, 

11* IhicHasioa da de ddfeoM dca Allies depnU Ic ^font Yiao JiuqirA la 

lioya. 

12* Aljjcrio. Contidt'ratioiui but le BTst^mc d'oocupattoti. tnaliiaire du Salian, 

■ H art TKotnmaad^ aux ofliciare d’^indlqocr les carlea dont IU se umt scrria et, Ioibh^u' 
il y ft Hen, d’en joiiidrc dea Eragmonts li leur trai.'nll, pcpaff I’ialelHi^e'nco dn aiijet. 

Lm qxiefftTonn qiiS nont firopcst'e* doir^nt ftnuiSidrfca cominfi iin cadm 
d'cDsetnble dnna Icquel il n^est piu; ndce^Irc do w rcKlrtiud^ et iiU^U u^oat 
ntecssw.ro non plmt dc remptir conipl^tement lomqnoccU entnlnerait & do trap longs 
d^reloppomcnU. 11 rat latud uno grnnde Inti Code h ntthiaiim pcrsoamclle des 
oRidnv^ autant dans lo oIhiix iIu ni^et, qae dans la manikin dc io tnuter* II leur 
eat reconimand^ dYTit^tki HiOdnEbcInturca ct Ics details oisenx, rVAi>pDrt«r nn gnvnil 
ijob iL'Ia discniaicnj et de rendne leur style nuai conicli qua posidUle. 


j*rr jjinvgiojv.—Cotrits ni: GfxMiitArmr, 1884-3^ 


1*" 

Icftm 

n n 

t CocblncliiDD el Tonkin* 

2 

4t 

* 

, Kunope cctitisle, Expesd d^etucmljlc. 

3 

Jl 

p 

* Allemngne, Fmntitra fraii^iM. 

4 

p| 

■- -s 

. IloUande, C5tea do la mor dti nmd. 

Ei 

Tl 

4 

. Allemagne, Frontiftro tiiMB. 

♦fi 

Ti - 

^ p 

. Autrirho, nongrio, llaeeit en fronti^ rnF»C. 

7 

tP 

a- 

*1 Autriclie, Ilnog^e, Ffantliire Italicnnc. 

S 

Tl 

n e 

. Itnlie du nani. 

& 

rp 

+ ■ 

. Itftlie centmie* 

lOl 


# * 

* Fdniuautc du Bdl^aniL 

lit 




12 

PI 

* 1 

, Cincan no Asie mincurc. 

13 

n 

1 p 

Asie n»ae. 

14 

rw 

* w 

. Baasln dc la ^I'Alilemmee. 

15 

-n 

s F 

. Aji^lcterrc, ItouEea do nuA'igftlEon du globe. 

ICI 
17 f 

t* 

, , 

* A]f;^rifl, Sen^rgAIf on Conga 


2* DIVISION, 1S81-1883.—FuMfRAXM?: n* Ex a vex de rAESAos ee'1*™ e!j 

2* Drraiox. 

DiTivkm do Ift France cn cuumifsot cn bofains goologiqucx—Limltca ct descrtptH^n 
sommidTa du bafoin de raiis;—du baiwiti da Sad'Oueat ct dea Pyrtn^;—du bwiit 
dn Snd-Est ct dn nuisidf oentmL 

Dcsaiptkw do la Uclglque. Stm aysUmo do tWCwwc^ Ambers, U ligne iJemcr- 
Supel.—L .1 Men Ml, Namur el Liege. 

DiacuMkirt des conditions de In iinnLriditd Helgo.—Orgnnitvilon d^fonsiTc do la 
rn>tiLi%ro da Nard—DctaFIs du fnmt Yntcnclconai, ilaubcn^e, iMdzlIre*,—niasfeU 
de 8l. Goboin—I a Ugno de 1ft Somme—I a pays de Bmy ct In position de Civil* 
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fronUorc utlIk ci Verdun^ 4*' ct 5* 

Iji fninti^re cftilre Verdun el Tmil—L'ArgOQJafl tl lua jjosillMia Av la ^ ertle^ 

T«es Ywisca^Le triAii'jle i Tnul^ tKitinu, QiiJJuu d^Alnon. La r%ioii t Ti:iiU^ ICrauT- 
cbAtcaa— £jiinil ct lea ligues do caaeentratiOD— La kiute-Meuac et les lignes 
■luceriBivea Ju9C|u'& LangTVii ct k Dijon—Le MLirran. 

La Lnlaise do Cliikm[ja;;ne—La I'Oarcq eC lea uuusITs fon alien do la 

exitnc Seinc^t'^rame. La r^ioa oittna Orlt-aiiEij !<« Jlnna el Aloit^i. 

Lo Riiin, eoa pnnlfi dc ehemins de lar el lea ligoes ferrAci de ooncentniliDD.— Jm 
x^gitiQ on Ire Moselle-Yuiflgos ot 8ani3 fff —CMdiliOtw iiloienalvci^i[<^ian cnirn 
Dloft’lle'Bhin el Sarro fr. d.) 

Le Jura—Orugmpiiio spicblc—ttude du rU^MU ^‘|iiatiaiit—HYdrogra^iliLe de 
cetto rdgioH“Dl«cuas5iun dcs ooiwlilicwa do k ddfowc do cette fitintijio, 

(4*) BoIforL 

(2*) do Ursaune an col de JonEirne. 

(3*> do JoDgiic SL Genis anr Guieis* 

La Subso—Eipo®^ d'ensemble dn pystimo doR AlpoK iKnndlmles—Routcta d’lfilifl 
(TthutMJj Kotottij Ithin)—Plaine ^niose et sen lEjjtioa do dtrctLse“La Vtnege. — La 
Lint ho.—SnTafe.. 

Alpet fran^aisco—Configdraliuti g^^ialo^-^Divbiun ca trait fronU.—Alpea dt> 
Savoie.—ZAbo njcntirdiE^—Systime do defense do la Cambtoiao ct da la Maurioonf. 
Alpea dtt Daajdiinf'^—UanKif do rOiwut—^Imporljuico oUcnalvo ot ddfemiiTo do 

Brianfim.—LoQucyraii ct rUboye. — Alpesde Pfovtneo, lour phystonotfllo.—Froctiiio 
dca Alpea'Maritiinea. 

he Var et Haii: affluenta—Cljcmltii btcfTiatlcKii9.iii.—Nieecllct ddfeXLwds k Roya. 
Pyi^ii^cs mAiitcrroudnineR—Orographic—Faasaget pTlnci|iiQS—’HydiKq^phin— 
£lude de ]ft Catalogue, Disciisaioii do la d^renao dee Pyrtfni^ orienitiiJea— 
Attnntiqwit. Importance de la Chalne-HGols; routea pnnd|»iiea—^Liguei do d^ron^e 
do l^mjielunc A Toutoniie. 

Tttniifte—Configuration d’onaemhle. 

AJgfrie—^Description sonimairo det mont^gnn du Toll, do In Clinine SnhoHeune. 
llouce d'Oron aux Oulad; Sidi; Cheikh. - 
tt d'Alger il T.jighonAt et an iriah—Le djehol Ainour. 

„ do Cciulantinb k TimgtHirt at ODargln — L’.Attrfcf. 

I.£s gnmdt Chotte du Sud^Legi routes d'liiRklatu 


EXAMEN'S DE SORTIE. QUESTIOXNATRE DE Gl^rnATUItL 

L Eip>so du tystime oFc>gmphi(iue do ITurtipe! (crequU d'enwtnhlo). CdtM 
tutrikinei—Frontiiro frabcaiso entre Verdun et Tuttl. 

2 . Le Rhin do Date k CdbLunx, et pilacei rortL-o, 

Diviaion do In Frauooon tikoosira ct biusina g^dogiquo^LiatiEea et doscripfon 
flommatro du bwoin do Farid. 

3. Clitej alknwndcg do bk Jlcr du Xerd cl do In Dtdttquo—i^Ottino do ddfcnio. 
Frabtiino fron^bc entro Toul «t h ballon d'AlsaiNi—LE^na ferruva du 

canDonlnUcm. 

4* Fronti^ oricntalea de FAtlcmogno—riacta forlea el thetnlm do fer. 

Algdritf—Description sommntro du IVH deL-i pcoviiice d'Oro. 

5. Hyttime defenrif do la HoUaiulo. 

FftmliJee franpdic entro M^rikea et Verdun* 

G* Ddfiorlitlon des rawa da ITmpiro auntiu-lioninji* t^ctuqtsia d'emcauhla) 
Frontiire fran^L'C de ValoudeRhra d M^^zi^rca. 
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7. Euscmblo la frontiins Jimtro-itfilieDius—Posltiora Btrat^^uca Italldoa 
sur U ligoe de I'AdEgi!'^ 

ltd|xirtflivce d^fenaivu dti uiasstr do 8t, Gq^fd- 

B. Syst^e dn dtffeuw du I'ltilis sar U frniitlfm franrnwo—Fiitto d’airfit da la 
oojnturfl des Alpcs depuiii Ic Petit St. Bcmatd Jusqn'au pol da TtinlL-^Halo du 
MontTcrmt, d'Aleiandrie €t do Pkisanco. 

Alg6io—DftscriptkiU wjtnroalttf da La Kabylie. 

U. R^jwrtitiiSi dca inc^ dc k Perdnsnle des IkllLanu—Piatenu d& MijEsiC'— 
TiiouteB soinnudtot dea Dout'caiix Gnxiois d’cnscraibk, cLcmms dc fer du 

Taidar et do la Ataritza. 

Syat^iDO dc dt T“T^ deii Alpcs franfaisEa du Mont'4knia aU Cot da I'Aiwcntiurc- 
Briau^D, le Queyros ct VUboy'U. 

10, La pbc« d'anDes- du Cnuicaijo el I'Anudnio—ImiiOqiiuico da Dattmtii* de 
Ikkou, d’Alejtoudrito. 

PronHaitj du Nord de la Franco do DunkerquB a MauUiigo. 

11, La Siiiitinw—Ptftiiii* lulase^ $Oit UgtiBa do dcrciuu nnturoLloa, Potdtton Rnigs^— 

Zuricli—poeiiicrti do Suraf'O. 

AIs6rio—L’AurAs les Graitda Cbotto, Ja route d’Onaij'lo. 

12, Pontionx dex Koasca dura FAsk cenUfclci—Tutkestan 6t GouToomotnont 
tianBcaspien—Route dca lodes par 

FrontiirB des Alpes dn PfUTence dopub lo ool dc I’ArgcntSfrrc; b Vor et ses 
nfllucnta. La ligne do la Hoyt—Raatca et fortificotioM. 

IS, Froutiitta polonulBoa do rAutrichc—Ses ligoc* dkperatioiu Ciacovio flt 
PrrottiyaL 

—Dosciiptiou g&losiqtto d’ensemblc—FiDtitkro dcs PjTL'ikcSi EofiJi.tcr-' 

rnn^net. 

14. BelgiiiuB—Bcu aystims da j lea condition® do kv neutrality i—Aneora, 

la ligDB Demer-Rupel ;— -La Mcubc, Kamur et Li^gc. 

TunUic—Peecription aamwalnt d^cnaemMo. 

la. Eoacmble dcs froniiirM ruBtea du oGtd de FAileTiias^w ct do i'AutrteliL— 
Ilougric—Ligne de la Ntrew.^Varao'ic* Bnsastj Lltowaki,. ilidhtilDgnid. 

Lea Voagea—Description dkmemWe—Htilo strttygiquo do la rd^tm oomprko 
cnlie Tool, l« Donon et le Ttllon d^Alnvoc. 

16. IWrense de rittlic centrale oontre tmo attaquo fran^^st—Ro<ite* militiurcs 
d« ApenuiuB toscans—Bale do PltiifanOe} dc Ualogue—Poffitione dyfenaivea [wur 
voovrtr Borne. 

Froutiyro frsn^tiBO du ballon d^Alaace ou I/jmoiitr 

17. I,a Cocblnchtne et lo Tonkin—Itwite* cotnmoiwLalca eiitro lu Cbrno d^ine 
}art, Vlndo-Cbiue et la Binttanie de Tantra. 

Alpca fran^alacs—lionra diririons natureitw en Irak frotita—Syatiimo do dvfenM 
do la TareiitaiKO ct de la Maurteuue. 

Tripotitaiue—Son iniportaucc—Action totigteii« ot politiquo do Tordro de* 
S^oasia. 

I>c Jura—Description gdoliifikiuo d'enacmble—Syaliuift do ddrense. 

10. Routes ct (idf(!tiaaa du Urol—.\nckjn quadtilatorc do rAdlge^iliucio. 

Aljidric—Lo Djobel-Amonr et Iw Kxour du Sudomnais—Lea Oulad-Sidi-Cbcikb. 

20. Lei Gnmdes Alpca, du Mont Rlanc au mI doRcseban—Description afinimaifu 
’—JVinci|uli:a fiMile* militaircs cutre rilalio et la Suisse. 

Fronliifcre franco-allonmndo—Rdgion cOtmprtafl outre lo Bhin ct la Alosellc—Ligiic* 
naturellca do dfronso dea AUemnudK. Lignes principules do concentmtiouH 

21. Posilicoa plntygiqttas dcs Anglais aui les gnuidei liguea de navigatltm du 
globe. 
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1* dans b MwdibjTiHLis; 2* (^aua I’ooiiui Atknllqup } S' Jims lea mers Je* TnJcs 
de b Chim; 4' duu VOi?^ pAdJqua. 

Frontlire dfc Alpea dci Savoict Zudd neutral ii^e —K^on Sub(ilpin& 

22* nwmiime et TratutylTOulfl — Lo Dnnnlw dcpulit 0»DTa, Qnntkm Jea 
ciDbQacliuresi—B<nitGa dca Alp«a Je TnuBy'lyanic—Eileiurtaii do la raoo Toumaiiui. 

La Hauto J^Icoac ct la r^oa codjirtM cutue 2)<Eiiri;h&tta[i, Spinal et 
an ])Dibt dp vup dp la ecnceutTiUtLon et kcdui de la defenac* 

23. Alb riMjmo dn Duntpo cutiB lo lUliii et I’Elbfr—BftsiiJji du Maio—Eaqiitsse do 
la c[unpaKno do 1800^. 

Lo AlOTvan — Duscription giikrgnipbiqtie «t rGlp stratiu^icjuie. 

2-t, Divisioua HAturclIoa do rAllamignc aU pant do ¥uo des roftea et do* liugueji 
— Allemogiw du Sud—Baflidii aupefiBur du DnmibL^—U Lnit Ingolstiidtt Tlatiaboone. 

Ija Faladap do ChsLuipiigne, sou ivla Blrut^que—Jlnsair* forpatlcrs da la 
cutro b SeiDO ct b Hsrue. Lipho da I'OiiTOq* 

25* Lo Ilhlh da Coblenz it Wcsel—Ligiiea forrdca do k-tmccntitiUon dca Albmttiidn 
silt b fronUcro betgo, 

lliellrB d^op^raliono corapriB enlrp b rlvo drolto do b Loiro, In rivo ^upba dp b 
8oiiio Et lo Bgca^ bonuaud—Orldaiii^lo Mona, AUid^d — E* qut^w do b oamp^gno du 
Gdiidral Chonzy ea 1670^ 

2€* Organisation poUtiquP dp rEmpire atutnobongroia—'RivalitAj dca Alio 
nianda, dea Magyars el dea Sbres —Dwriptiorj gAtgrupbiqno de b Bobinio— 
Taudauccs poliliqnea des Tchiqiics—Inaportooce d’Oltnuiz. 

Pyr^n^ AUantiquea — Itoulca principalca — Syttime de d(5fcnap—Eaq^lJs8o do b 
caiupngna du Marshal SonlL en 1^14. 

27. D^fenao da rilnlb opiitrab oontto tuie altuqno aiitiicblonno—Iloutes railitnltta 
dca .Apeimins romaina ct des Abruiisos* Rdb de Bologne, d’Aucfine—P sbiUmi du 
loo Trofdmidtw* 

Pule d^fenatr de b region comptiBC eotre lAngPOSt Dijon ot Besaufotj. 

28. EaqnbBc gtkigrapljk|tui aomniaim do I'Aaio Mnlrnle —BlIltMU de Paintr, 
Koachgarie, Arghaniaion — Prontiirs occideubb do I’lnde leogbiso. 

L’^Argonne et ba ocmdillona defcniiire# dp b nfgmn catnprus tntre Re«n* et b 

^louap (Si', 3' et 4' cnitrai). 

21t Lea Giandes Alpca, du col de Bcaoben b Vieunfr—DescriptiOD aeniiDair'e— 
I'nDcipalco routes Hkilitairos et ebciuins do roraulricbieua do ooncenlratioiri. 

Cuoditloiis ddrensiocs do b rdgion compdao entra U Sommp^ b bosae Seioc et b 
llille—Pays de Pray>—Pooitloti do Crell. 

30. da defeoiM da Fllalio aur sa fronUesti maritime Jo Vintimillo & Civiia 

VeccLia— Fiirla des Alpca ib Liguria. FoKiyiEKi d’nu debarqnemenL 

Algetic — Boutn dca corafanca vera ic TouaU 1* par b sud oronobon 
U* per Ouiugla—YoiliBa de I'Oucd Tsboigbar at do TOusd ilb—lUwiniire do b 
rnuwon FUlte^fa. 


V. 

ITA LY.—NORMAL SCHOOL PROGRAMME IN GEOGRAPHY* 

Ut* Goneml Dinctbca. 

0>ij<>cti^'0 nnd obnervatiaibl method. 

Gc.«gratiblca] fimltijnea of the piioe in which tbcschnol ia aituated. 

Pronounce no now nnmc Tsitbeut giving a partionbr description of the iibae or 
object it refers to. 

2 3 2 
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Vvi tin: iJaficdptioo of [iUms, Mil of towns espfcialir, sUow J' 

or drEwinra rtferriog to thom. Paw tho friitorw occnsfomllj on tho b1iickl»nr-i» 

St^tLitSa to 1 « rcprtscalcd bv sniall compomuyo 

T1.S i^adiinff offi^pUy will bo condnet^a In tho aonientarr ^hoo\, 
t.> thft Kirno Biethod as in thoXorrojil SoHool j iircoo«lins always from 
t-1 tbn gHieml; commune,pravU*^, »t iU, ^R'rtroj^. fAr ^fK 

tA« 

£q[I. rTfipomtoiy Cuuhmj, 

1st CVoM.—OricutitioQ t tAa ie,W,«nifn»nfl,i>rei'Mirtr, 

0rohy4n>gnii>bic ctm^^ation. 

Wftvi ofcomniniiiciilMi betwMn tho oommuno nnd ffurroanding wmmunt^ 

Short dcscriplioD, with lllustntiDfU} of monumcaU, public ediOccs, bis m 
localities, ctlcbrated mcD, 

AdminUtmtiotis of tho provliiec. Govcmmont preaidms over it- 

2nd Chit .—Pass from the pjovinca to the State- f n- 

Ilftlv: pbvwoa geography! agrleoUtual and imVoalrial piwlucla; f ™ 

nmnicatioh. Gommeree. Very summary noUoua on the i«hiical and adnumstr 
tire geography of tho ktngdoin- 

3rd, Nonital Course, 

Iri <7?uj«,—The earth, its form, Ix>ngiuide and blittidt PaTtMubr dc«n[>- 
tion of Italy, Brief elementary uudons on the otbnr atati:* of Europe, 

Cartcwraphlcal exercises. 

2»t/ (7fas»,-^Partlcutif dciicription of each of the stales of Euiopc- 
Kinnmary notions regarding tho othor dirisiona of (he globes 

S™™t»n“lSroT^ognip1.3r ond «t trr™iri.l TUe Brtb on- 

stderwl ofl a planet. The solar rtynlem, Piurnal and nnnital nmrcEnent. 

Didactic method for torching gwempUy in the elomentary- ^hool^ 

3rd eVds#.—Pnrtlcuhir stu.ly of ilie princijal stales of A^ia, Africa, ^“o 
America, and Oceania. Ethnographic rmUons; races, bnsnages, teltgions, hahit-s 

dotaiW .ludj.f th* onL. The «.l«r .y>lom wd c»i»o|p«I.hil. 

nolione. Tlie tintvorse. 

Didactic method for teaching gwjgraphy in the dementary classes. 


W. 

THE roSlTIOX OF GEOORArUY IK ITIE CANTOS OF GENE’VA. 

Bt Pnonaisoii P. Ciiaijl 

Geography is taught in all our schooK and is oocipulsorj in all the fi>niiB where 

‘‘'rt’^hiura every week in P.c fottr lower forms of the clOKical e^egci rtoj^l 
in ibfl nest (iniihno)Qiia ond in the two upper fotms, i 

late to very meagre twtiont of ancient geography, coouectftl wl * _ 

elojuiicfll fieldo, involving neither exmnimilionB nor any trial nt the end of lbs yen . 
Ahuut twenty year* ago 1 wo* cptnwteJ with a «mrM of leclincj on Anctna 
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Gwcmphy, tie whole QeH aurln^ the twa year*, two l»ufa Ji week, 

very «itiflf«ctcty iwwllfl* That ccnriMwa etit(iifKr the rovolotion) 
fwm tnj-ttlf to the head clwalcil miwur, who gute to the branch any time he pleuBwh 
ami it ia now Rltogctlier put aaSdfc 

7t» the tMMHila-ssiciil oollege the srtuJy of gwsmplty U kept ui* two hoiira a wwk 
.limnE ihes« forma, and h. hom my TOtiremcm from the two upper forma* giifca by 
my succeaor in a very complete mamter on cwtmnetclnl mid physical goo-mpliy. 
fvllowed by cosmography, JtiuElfti to the earth, it* imtimn, mid the solar ^stem. 

In iW secondary school for ^rK geography Sa taught in nil the fonna. In the 
unpcriDOst tlierc WM a very lEmheii leesan, of but ono hour a week* which 1 waa 
compeUed to alter every year, alteroaling one year with oosinograity, mid iinolher 
with physical gpography', which wamitteii(lo.i tohy the pnpils in a way that albw^ 
me to tmat it in a aiipenor raaoTior, Bot siuM my Tetlrerneiit, Hwmogmphy is the 
only bmiich studied, and phyaical geography oltogcthor set iflhle. 

In the Gyinnaainm I wm cBtmsted for ono hour a week with a course of Jcctuixs 
on Pbysial Geography, which I wm compellod to gtvo on a mnch lower scale thmi 
with the young ladiw, the pu[^li being far worse prcraied by their tmuters in the 
two Qtipor forms of tlw collogo than tbn young lodiifl ara by their mislfMiiM at the 
MMondaiy school above naitiHl. lliat lecturt Is no longer given since my rttirement 
from the GymiiasiuiD* 

In the commercial bmiich of tho Gymnasium I nwtl to give two hcnim a week, 
a course of lectures on Commere'iol Gcagraphy, to which I nras at lilierty to give 
conaideiablo detail, and which has been kept np in a very' able mmmrr by my 
young successor, M, W, Roster, pbydc*l goo.-raphy mmaiu ing suppress^. 

nio diraetkm of tbo Uidvenuty have thought it pmpt r to cxeluJo both nishriy and 
-coiEraphy fmiu the field of the csanitmition which the impSls luivo to uiu^ In 
riiolr poafloge from tiie GymnasLum to tirt Unlvcrdty, in order to obtoin th^ dlidonw 
mr tlie Bwjcahiurojit, But the dls(nsitioii of the impils wa< ito exempkry at the 
GymnnsiuTn that my tcflchiiis of iho two ftbove-nainel branches did not feel the 
blow ns might have been expecteA, 

In the llnlve»ityelcineutarr^“trt«w5«y"^'l met«)rob>gy ^virro the BcM of the 
laic able Profe^r Bmilo Planbunour; bnt hia lectures were iimUed to ono acmcatriil 

ocuret _ , 

Tlicre is hut i)ne separate master left, and. with a very limitol field, namely, my 
aiioceeSor in tho uptwr two fonns of tbe Commercial Cdlej^ji aisl tire smne fit the 
Commen'isJ Gymnasium-^bcslilos! one hour given by Professor (Jertrand for ooimo^ 
graphy at the Hhocl for young ladies. Ristoricftl gcogmpliy Is taught iniwhcre. 
historical ossoctatious Iwing espocialiy act asidB hy the schrtolnmslers. Of [ihjKCsil 
googrnphy there is nu other teaching than ihcabovc-mcuiionoil, the title being applied 
without the ihtrig at the Calk^c. 

Tho field cOvored.^Qiiiirally Europe in two ycarfs portiims of the 

woritl in twQiuMC, but with scarcely any InterestingpartienlarB, as I have seen copies 
of my Handbook coropleldy malm^, under the diroctloti of some of tlie cuasten^ hy 
cuttings which reduce it to o mere uninteresting skeleton. 

jVotiOT# at rawloin have taken tho plnots of rcgiiUr uitotidfo leaching of ancient 
geography. 
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X. 

GEOGIIAPHICAL PROGRA^DIE OF THE «ATJIl^KfiES ROVACX" 

IN BFJ/HUil, 

SfW!n;A C7<ws, 

The tidieliiiis df in iho S<ivenlh Clasa it iivteniiftl only as a pfeporfltion 

for die gcographiad course piwperly so ailed. 

It will consist of a short tlarriptSiv cou.nie^ a great jjwjjtapticiil pfomenado, a 
of iour f>/ tht tuorfd in forltf ItMon* (one hour pet w«k). Tbq teacher iriU 
aurt mtb Belgium^ giving a short jmcEnnary dcflcrlption of this countO’i 
inttoAuce the pnplla to the great states of Eorope, whence he will peas with them 
to Africa^ Aum, Anstnilta^ the Fhcilc Ocean, jVmerica, and the Atlantic Ocean. 

In matting this toor the teachet will tote ocea^n to direct the ihIihIh nf the 
fiopils to the rotation ot Iho earth, and the dlfieretira of climates, v-e^getalJona, 
atiltnais nnd pcoftlcs, without, of course, ohwrving the Ecicntlfic precision which 
wimM be required in a strict plan of study. ♦ 

SiirtA 0afii 

FrcUmiiinries of geography. 

General geography of Eniopc. 

The prrh jntnaineii, which will be ccrncemni in ejfplaining terms and various 
conceptions ini»a 5 trnnomical, physical, and political geography, wUl afford tbs teacher 
on opportunity of niiUaing methodically clnaftlfying the greater port of the Itlcaa, 
gathered by the pupils during the descriptive course given in the Sevcnlh Glos^i. 

Then follows the study of Europe. Tills will oompriw a short pliysical dacrliH 
tion, mcccfded by the atudy of each of the fwLitical divisloftS of Europe, among 
which Belgium will be roview-ed more ftthy than any of the other conntriM. For 
cach^country a summary will be giTcn of the physical geography»then the sitivaLton, 
divisions, ptincipol towns, with some idcM of tho industry «nd comiDeTice, 

This courw will extend over forty lessonif of ono hour ejwh weekly. 

Fi/tJ* VIa*fi. 

Rapid rej^etition of the programme of the foregoing tloffl. 

General geography j Asia, Africa, America, and Ocouihi, 

In treating «ch division of the world, a short genend physical description nil I 
first be given; then fl few conceptions regatding its jMlitlcal geography, mon; 
briefly, however, than in the case of the Enropean coantTies* 

Forty lessons at least for this conrae, une hour weekly. 

Fffurth Cta$9. 

Oeneral geography : The earth ccmiddeTwl as a whole. 

DeUulcd geography of Belgtnin. 

The object to he aiined at in this oonrso t» to gather up Into a geneml «n«^( 
complete the gicographical facta oboerved by the pupils rcgoidirg cwJi 0 
divWouH of the world. It wUl oompriie general notions: (1) m w^oaomte^ 
geography (diumal and animal movement, day and night, tho bcowob, Ibo cart u 
the Solar system); (3) of phytlcal geography (dielrilmtion and general forms of the 
lands and ooeons, oceanie hoslns, oceanic currents, trade wlodp, general distn wn 
of the three klngdunu and the hmuAU rae«); (8) of political geography (gnnt 
Mates). 


AP?£M)ICES, 

TUJa stuimuuy of nnWoRia] googmpliy ia Iwt the rarume anil mnllioditi davcloip^ 
inent of tine short descriptive ccmnio of the SuTcntii Class* 

nUs oourso concluJo with a rtudy of Bel^uia more oomplLto oml ijctaileil 
than in the plan of tlic SiKth Class, 


77iird Cfaa, 

Prelimlnarica atiil general facts. 

Detallod geography uf Enropc. 

Tliia prtjgnimme (1) mnimea ami completes the pinjliwitiMy theoratScaL concejfhp 
tiona cotnmunlcatijd in the sixth coiiree. It nlfio mallB some of the genenl facia, 
imported in the fourth course (diatritnitlon of lands anJ oecniu; enrreati, trade-winds, 
(2) It gives a datoUod peprcscntitlon of Eutoito pUyslcnlly and politically. 

Tho relAttve importance of the two parts of this prognunma may be iafciTFd frcun 
the comparative limits of time to bo given them. 

Ten lessons for the prelimlnoricsi thirty lessons for Europe. 

•Second Clau, 

Hapld repetition of tho priacipal larta of tho programme In the preceding class* 

Detailed geography of Asia, Africa, America, and Oceania. 

Each of these parts of the world will comprise (1) a comphiin physical dewrip- 
tioa^ (2) a. parliculjiiT description of each conDtry, but less ftiUy than in the case of 
the European connLncB^ 

Forty lefisoDS (1 Lour weekly), 

Jt^eiorie CVom. 

The earth consideredaaa whole(niitronomica3,phyrfCjil, political, and economical). 

Very detailed geography of Itelgium- 

Thia programme i» llic scientific dovclo^nnent of that of tho fonrlli nlaos. 

Irt, Uni^r the general title ** tho Earth *' are comprised tho pnjMrrIptiona lu iho 
present programmo of rhetoric, 

(a) Aifronojciiaif, including tlm elements of termtTUil aatTOtiomy, which are tn 
bo tanght hy tho i«^o*ior of gdography, seeing that these elements oflon 
eerv'fl to explain tlia phyaical order of the earth, and tliat tlicy logically 
form the sciontlflc crown of a knowledge of the earth, 

(i) Phtftittdf inclndlng a rtcupi tulation of tie general fads. 

<c) Foiituxir^ M>tting forth tho tltcorotidail clcmcnla of the power of a slate; 
recalling the great states of the world, in pnrticutar ihose of Huro|iB and 
the Kuro[i«sn Colonies, Arc. 

2. Tho geography of Belgium closes the study of the earth. It shouLl be a$ 
detailed a study of tlw oMinlry os pos»ihle, in its hiatorkaJ, physical, lopcgrafihkal, 
iiKlustrlol, and commcroial aspects, with a comprehcasion of its [sditical and adminifK 
trutivc instltutiorvs. 

Tfao lessons will ho dUtributed pretty equally between these two parts of the 
progronunc, from forty to eighty, 1 hour per week. 
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the methods and importance of GEOGFAPinCAL INSTHUCTION 
IN THE UNIYEKSITIES AND SCHOOLS OF .SPAIN. 

Under Hjo influence of Hie Fmneh lo^^slation^ wlikh is iiuitAtod in Spain in many 
^x)inl8f the teichin^ of geography Is widely diilDscd in Spoln^ 

By Tirtne of the Law of Ftlhlic IftElnictiem of 1S57 geography was tanglit from & 
histartcal point ftf view in the fecnliica of leitera. In IHtSO iho programinc of 1S5* 
n“?tf atHiluhed^ond a course of universal hiaUHy was enlarged so ostogivu jjininincnco 
to both history nnd geography, which are really iosajAinble. 

In the school BpfdjiUy designed for iho training of kec[)crs of ftrchlves^ pabllu 
I ilHomea and ant Equities, tlie couno ofinstmcliott In which lasts thnw ymns one 
ioBaion doily is given in hLiit<.ifiiciil geogm|»hy. 

In the faculties of Kiences geography is studied In so fiir os it Is related to 
ccstnography and geology. 

In the commercial coarse* lasting three ytnrB, in conuectinn with accondoTy 
instruction, a single conrae of two kusons a week aro given in geography and. 

sLatisties, 

Uonrniercial geography is one of Uio siihjeets of the e:iamiTU)tion which Las to 
he lasted by camlidntes in order to obtiua adtulsslon to tlio body of Custota-houiie 
uflicere. 

Aspirants to the diplomatic career requira to Ehoiv a knowledge of geography 
(liow much is not stated^ 

TIjc entrance osLamijratinn to the General MilHary AcfiiJemy, which Lraparts lira 
instruction ncceffwry before a condidato can bcooiuo an othcer, Includes the cleuiicots 
oF geography \ and the pragntnimt* of the Acodemy, which eactonds over three years, 
coinprlBCS a course of atuditai in the military geegraphy of Spain. 

In the spwlol academy of ihc general's staff, wlicre the ofBcere remain thn» 
years, 88 lectures are given in the roilltary geography of Spain, and CO in anirersal 
geography. 

In tira special academy Ihr military onginetrar Iho conm of rnBlmctioni in which 
lasts five yiaro, 15 lessons am given in the fourth ccurae on tlra millliiy geography 
<if Spain and Europe. 

In the Academy of Military Adniiniatralian the same eUaracter as tho 
academy nhovo meutloncd), and where the curriculum of study cstends over two 
and B'balf years, there ia an alternalivo conrH called “Bcouoniicu-MJilltary Geo¬ 
graphy of Spain.^ 

In thfl iCailctny of the caivftlry scn^lcp of tho airniy, 'uitli n coirituliiin m lore# 
Years, there is a dally lesson throughout one session on the military geegraphy of 
Spain, Portugal, and the Franco-Spanbh frontier. 

In the Instituted of Secondary Instruction, ndth a pfOgnunino of si a yeare, 
Jessoiki are giveii daily In geo^phy hefora the puplla en te r on the study of hisiury, 
aud before they are supposed to know anything of tlie natural sciences. 

In the pfugnuuMKi of ]srknar 3 ' InstrucUou Is a cotiiwj in “KociraiHS do 
G cograha, cKpccialnuratc do Kspaila." 

The nia|Ni of Levassenr are Iteglnnlng to fiwd a Larger public among ns, and L» 
florae estahlishmcnts the maps of Fh Syduw, the hypsometric charts of the Instilufo 
of the BretUera of the Chriitlau Schuuhi, and iLost! of Suzanne, ore known and used. 
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The best vaU-inaia of Spain are thow nf tha Wnr do tho salo of 

1 ; 600 * 000 . 

For the juifiils’' omi use* C, Vogera ^Siimicn UDd Portugal in vicr E^attcEn*' 
is much in requLdtioti. 

Of an analogous chanctor is the ciceUenl worh, just publuhcd, hy General 
Haliez, Dirwlor of lha Gaographtcal and Statiatlal Lostitnle, on the scale «f 
1; 1,500*000, atal in which the Peolnmla fs dividiil Into mihtao' Konea. 

Thft Gonnan atlnsesi, and ijaitlcuiarly the * VolkfEschul-AGa* ’ of Ur. Itichnnl 
Audrfo, arc in great repute. 

For tho teaching of hiatorical geography, Kiepert'a ^ A Lias Aut Eqnua,'' Carl 
Wol£Pa historical atba, Kie^NtrCs waU^mape and Spniiicf-ilciiko’s targa atiaa 
aro used. 

The examinaUotts in geography, as in any of the other hranches, are, accotdiiug 
to the provaiUug Nyateiu in Siftin, indtpendent, ond tho results are determlmd 
quite apart frotO those obtained in the other aubjtsets, In the military arailemies* 
Ihihno in geography* os in any uliter tle[iurtmL''nt, involves a rc[ioUtli>n of the 

OOOTSC. 

Tho ctuolunvenls obtnineii by the s[tfoia1 profesaQr of geography aro equal to 
thwQ given to tbo professor of nuy otltcr choir. 

Tho iicicnGfic works in geography esecutenl in S(*in refer very e«|icclally to the 
nlftcriptiee jjart (and so scaiwly soientific at all): ntlaa of D* Frauclscu tho 

piblications of tlic Geogmpblcal and Statistical Instituto and of the ^ DJrecuion do 
Jlidrograflik,^' 

A teiHleticy is now manlfestltig Jtsalf to bring geogmjihy into ndatton witli 
getdogy, so os to refer the facts of geography to their causes and general lawi* and 
In rcpponso to this Bcntimcnt various tneatiacs hy thonatviralist MacphcTftiUi, Profewnr 
G. do Linaioa, and Yilanovay and Botella* have bora published in the ^lUvista do 
Esjiaiia,^ and thu ' Ikdctln do la Soclodad Gecgrdlica do Madrid.' 

In tho legislative sphere, also* the same principle has asaerted ilseif by aama 
recent onactjneuls (such as the Huyal Decree of the 17th BCorch* 19B2) in which, on 
the plan of siudics, geography is inKutiorutcJ with tho natural Bdenees. 

In tho majority of the establUhnienio for secondary educatiou and of Ute nofionl 
schools fur [jrimary inst ruction, tiio descriptive |«jt of geography holds a far more 
liu|»rtant jdaco thou the genera], historical, and economical osxtectH. 

liCV'aHaeux'a books on cCoootnlcaJ gcograjdiy, however* ore excrcidog an iiifluenco 
among Its, and teachers, without giving spccbl instruction on rconoiuloal geography, 
qualify tho teaching of other paxis of geography by the knowledge they derivo from 
LovasseuXdi 

The' InstilucTon libru doEusebanza*'' to which w'o awe Uia rtform of ptitnory cdu- 
cation, boa intrculucoJ new mothods of tenchlng geography j taking topographies, 
studying the towcL, making cxcnrvioria to the ndghboufh^, cuustructlng relicfB in 
scales and cutved of level on mapo, makiug geographical models, as a mcajia of 
analyjfiDg tho orography, tracing and drawing of maps, Ac. 

f?ucb teaching beora among us the character of genuine education. By such 
travolii and excursions tho papits im brought la rcaliBC jtcnoually a largn unuiber of 
geographical ooncoptione details which are thus moro precisely impmaed on 
them by drawings, itinerariLS, Ac. " By the development which the system of 
cxcarstons hu gained a good number (*bnea ndmcio*) of pupils of secondaiy 
inftructiou know a large part of Bpoin and have been able to appreciaLd pcraoiudly 
the varioDS characters of the difTen nl re^ona of the BenlnsuliL'* 

With I be object of promoting ibis syatom of pt'rsoual practicnl geography the 
exsininalion pup>era and gecgraphicnl worki (such as thos« of Cwsb) put 
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queatioDa lUTDlTtoff the calciilatioa of diBUmcea^ tbo <irawltis up of itinenmea, UBil 
the «tud^ of inopE. 

To inch tho tnuluig of Dioje and to giTo tW pcipOa a prtiscr approdation of tlie 
Kigtis tho {jhmirottre and of tvli^fk, maps of tha tnviroiis and imtnctliato district 
are supplied* Thcae m^pt are rakoft m all tlwj iroVka and oxcaT?kiiiit of ilia [Hiplls, 
and iho placcji tbo pnpik liaTg immisiiiately in view an* comptuod wiiL tho 
dclinoationa of them in the maps. 

Jn jtocae in^tituCiotia thwa a a coitno of googniphical inAtniction on the modcru 
Iwis^ toacliiit!; the nuirking of topognphidt, the constrnetton of loLief!^ the tracing, 
of miqie» geographical ttodellL&g. 


Z. 

LETTE1^ FEOJE 3En. JAJLES M.l'., ON THE FIELD OF 

GEOGRAPHY AS A UNR^RRSITY SUBJF*CT* 

Evcj'.y onu who ia mtorestod in tho development of Univeniity 
teachiiogt and iu the 6ncees« of the ondeavonTB niadu to keep it abreatft 
uf the rusctl# of oiir tkuo, will bo glad to hear that tbo Geograpbit^nl 
Society propOBca to nTgo on the goveiriiiBg bodies of Oxfonl anil 
Cambridge the importance of providing for ayatenmtie inBtracUon in 
Geography* Nor will any ^^erecnia feel this uioro strongly than thoao 
who are concerned with the atiidy of HLstoiy. 

Geograi>hy is one of the two chief flnbjcets in whicli Guo Bcioncea 
of natttrtt ami the ttcieuccs of man touch one iiiicthor. It lia« accord¬ 
ingly two flidea or aspects, the pliyaictd and the hninfiiii^-the investigation 
of anr globe fts the Tosidt of physical forces, and the dcsoriptioii of it as 
motlifiod hy the presence and action of men* The latter of these h tlm 
neoefloary pre-rwpiiBite of history, and cannot be oompreheuded apart 
from the fomier, \Miotlier w'o regard tlie gonoml stteuin of history 
from the duya earlier even than tradition, and the cnnscK w^hieh have 
distributed and ilidcrent iattxl the races of mankind ; or whoiUor w'o pnrane 
the nairatiVO of ovents in each particular coanttyv olsscrving the jnduences 
which have moulded tbo character of its inhabitants, wlneh have isolated 
some jioejdes and enabled other* to inflnence their neighI kiijj*, which have 
mised some to empire and cuftdeiuncd others to sabjcctioiii. wdiidh hove 
detemiined the hnea of eomiiieree and the courbo of migrations, wo find 
A comprohenKion uf tlio natural forcea at work to ho Lndit^nsablo to u 
mastery of the resiiltB. All tliis U now so fully aduiitted tliat one neeii 
not oniarge upon it. Every competent lucturcr on history reeiiguiBeu 
the importance of r ailin g the attention of his hearers to the physical 
conditions auder which the events he desorilH'S were enacted, and will 
frequently tccar to theii>o eonditioiis in the progrosa of the narrative* 
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But it may be doubted whclber tjoachcre of biatory bavo at present 
adc^uato means of theiniiclv(?ti obtoimag tUat Bj'stentatie Beientific 
instniclion which they need io otdor to master the subject. Tlioy have 
to pick up their hnowiedgo irom Iwota seldom written with a view' to 
history, aiitl often preanipiioflaMg an amount of geiicml scientific traiiimg 
wluch they Jo not possesM. Chao may therefore livlioTo that both 
teachers and the moro advancotl stiideiitij of history would largely profit 
by tho esitablishnient of a t]?liAir of tleography, oao of w'howi inain 
functions would be to treat of the physical fealnres of the wfirld, and 
especially of the dwelliug-placcs of the great civilized ruccs tm 2 >rs- 
4!o*jttoifccnda for histoiy. 

With roflitcct tg otlier chisses of students it must Im admittc^d that 
Hescriptivo and Folitical (ieogrnphy are neither subjects of the first 
importance, nor specially fitteil for treatment by oral lecturing. There 
is, liowover, as rejpkrJs Physical (Icography, a particular line of iisefnl- 
ncss for others than liijst<(rlaiia which 1 should lilco to urge, Nearly 
everybody now travels, and on inercasingly largo nuinher of persons 
travel far fkjtn home, iu wniixtricw whose physical coaditionH ilifFcr 
cotistderahly from those of Kitgland. bnch persons loflo a great deal 
IxJth of tho plensuro ftiul the prttfit of travelling if tliey rtniaiu ignonuit 
of the deinonts of physical gc-ogiaphy, partictdarly in so fur ns it deals 
with tlin configuration of a comitiy liy mountain ehaiiis and river 
valkys, with the pthvuomexin of w'jnds and raiu, with tho dlstributioTi of 
animals and plants. It is hard to find time at the Univoraitics for a 
thorongh stndy of g&ologj', liotnny, and lucstcoTology i but evon to have 
hrwl ouo^s attention called to some of tho leading principles of these 
sdenoes, ixud to have forfowl the Iiabit of observing the facts they deal 
with, iw a great gain to n traveller. Klcmeuiaiy' kunwlclgc is one 
thing, superficiality is another. A good teacher of phynical geo^faphy 
might, I think, greatly intcK'Jit and stimnlflte j'oung men by pointixsg 
cut to them how and wliat to obfiervo, and iudientiug the relations 
of tho mrious scionoes of mljservation to one antttber, 

^Vhethe^ the present Kystem of Uuivorsih-ExaininatjoUH leaves any 
room for such teaching is another {jUk^tion. iVrhinw It does not. liut 
this system w'jll not last for over. 

To tho practical enquiry'' how geographical study can ho advanced 
at tha two git*t English UniverdtiUB, I nhgnld answer: Kot by 
foundiug scholarships or prizes, for of these Oxford autl Cambridgti 
have enough already; not by establishing a new cXHiuination, nor by 
giving geography a larger place in tho existing exsininaticnN, for tlicBO 
examinations arc already too iiuniorous and too heavy. There remains 
the creation of a profesaorahip or of occasicnal lecture eonrsefl. 1 loiTo 
referred abovo to some of tho reamtus which dispoao ono to bcliovft that 
either of these might bo valuable, but it would he essential to provide 
as lecturer a ixersou of tho highest gifts, who would treat physiaiLi 
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ffeogrovliy in a krgc anJ wny, brinpug out iU relilioi^ to the 

otbor science. And tho historical aspects of the snbject could not bo 
worthily ticated except by an Bccomplishcd hlstoiian, wholiad studied tho 
histoiyof the great nation* in their WTcral homes* ftutl cowld therefore 
give something not to be fotind in the ordiiiaiy boohs- 

J. BRYCU. 

July 3W)v 
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GkkiraI'IBCAL rcrtearcLoa, untlortaken for the pnrposoof exploring and 
nmpping new and tmktiOViTi eountriGaf haYo^alH aju Lad a olumut wbicli 
loada men to oiiooniiter great hunMiips iu ovorconung Uio dilBonltltrs 
connected with tkoir cxplorAtionttg 

A grunt work, liku tlio Trigonometrical Survey of Judin, m nlttfr in- 
tercating in itetlf^ njiart from tbu aetiiiil objecii^ for whieli it woa iinder- 
takon, and tLo laeneHta it him uonferred on iicicuce. The surveying ojiil 
iiiAppltig of aiicli un extciiaivc and varied {.'onntiy as India will poBsesa 
im iateroat for different individmilB according as they rmd or Lear of tlie 
Biirvoyor delineating the vaist mountain cLaius of the Hinialaj'as and of 
India proper, or the no lusa vnried plaiim 'where the village Linda and the 
rights of the otiUivatonii ougago hia attention 

But there is no douLt that the roinanco of rttirveying ia greater when 
WQ are following the rivutes of the various explorers 'who have been sent 
into Central Asia to lift the veil of hitherto nuknD'wn regitins, imd -ivLeii 
wo nro hearing ocooimts of survey |iarties vi-ith amues in the field, or 
with boundary commisHionH, than 'when wo Lave niendy the record of 
evory-dny anrvey routine in the proaecution of (lettceful oiiemtioini under- 
taken by the Government in the interest of the hard-working eultivatots 
of the plains of Indiiu 

Tho tent of the Itidiiiu anrveyor is found everywhere, oii the dry and 
Mindy plains wLero vegotfition. is at a miuimiini, un the fertile tracts 
where twice a year tho hico of nature is ^overwl with a Ixjuntiful 
harvest, and in tbo dense jungles of Bujiuah and AHsain, w hfsre rank 
vegetation does battle wiGi tljo jdoneera of d.'rUizBtiotit and the surveyor 
has to tunnel his way tlirougb forests so dense and tangled that tho uiyu 
of the Hun hunlly penotrato to tlm cutting -which be is oliligod to make 
for his theodolite and cboin. 

The climute, loo^ in which ho 'works varies from tlio tropical heat of 
Sonthorn and Central India, and tbo scorching dry hot blasts from 
deserts and sandy plsius, hi the damp malarious Etcau] of mib-moun- 
toiuons regions, the freezing temperature of tho IlimalayuE, aiid tho 
tracts of porjictual snows. 

But under all these varied oortditions the stirveyor is found at bis 
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t jak, tlic Europc*iin afu] Tridian working togotlief Bide by wiilo, gradiuiUy 
HC<CTi]jtu1atii)j^ the niAtoriuLis fer filUug xip blankfl in the atbm of lutlii* iimi 
tboTnj||>of Asia* OT preparing in iptsatcr detail tbo village Hindis anti 
jiaixfia on ivliieb snch a large portion of the lioi'onuo of India depends, 
and on which hang tho welfare and pro&iWTity of so niony of oiir dnaky 
fellow'snbjiicbi. 

In a vast eonntry like India, which contains more than 2o0 millioiiB 
of inhabitants, more tb:in a million and a linlf of nu^naru tnilos, and is 
uiorc tban twelve timcH the die of the Tlritiflh Isles, it may be iinoginetl 
that cnirvoyirtg is carried on nnder many various conditions, and tbat the 
niinntoncss and degree of accuracy of tho surv'cy will vaiy* according to 
tlio purposes for which it is iniendeti, or the auiotmt of money that can 
lie spent on it, 

Wii finil, therefore, that surveys are ejcocuted on difFoient scales. 
In some nativo states and in borrou hillii and jungle tracts, where 
tho priniorj’ object ia to projiaro a reliablo map of the country', tho 
topographical sarvoyor works on the scale of half an inch or an inch to 
the mile: in more 0|jen ooimtry, or where a moro ai'cnrato Burt'oy is 
reqairetl, the scale of the ttiiHigraphirail Bnrvey is two inches to o mile. 
In sneh turvcys the bonndai'ies of only the largo divisions of the country' 
are dolineatt'il, snoh tis of diKtricts and nativo states. 

The noit larger scule is four inches to a mile, and surn'eys on iliifl 
scale are calkd Kevenno Mun eya, ixKsanso thoy are connected with the 
settlemont of tho Land Iteveniie. They are undertaken with the object 
of accurately denning tho Kevonuo divisions of districts, tho villsge 
l>ounilurics, and the village landa, and for giviiiig aecninte arena of tlu'se 
lands, and the detaUed acrengo of ciiltivatioHj fallow, fit for cnllivHtion 
nnd waste. These areas w'ore usEid as checks on tho results ohtainoil lny 
tho opioratiouB of tho uuprofessjonal anrveys carried on by the Settlement 
I>ei)urtnieut. 

These four-inch^tO'Q-niilo surveys are now being given up, and tht-ir 
placo taken hy Sun'cys on tlio next larger scale—immely, sijtteen inches 
to a mile; and this is the standard scale of tho cfnlastral survey of Indio, 
which w'ith its objects will be dcscribcil in this paper. 

tVbcn the lumls of a village are very minutely mi lull viied it becomes 
m.'cesssry to increase the scale of enrvey to 32 iiichee to a mile; but tbis 
Las not boon often finnd necessary in the ^^o^Ul“^^ est I’tovincco, where 
ooilastral operaiiona have been chiefly curried on. 

In somo ninull jiortiods surveyod in Bengal the ft2-inch scale bod to 
be used, and when the whole of Bengal cdnios to lie cadoatrally surveyctl 
tbo largvr scale will have to he adopted in many villiigM, the siib-tlivUiioa 
of fields 1)CJ}ig »o minute. 

There are also eurveys on Inrger scales of cities, towns, and harbours. 
Tliose vary from 04 to Bb and 120 incheft to a milo or more, aCCOlxUtig to 
circnnistauccs and the objects fur whieb iLu survey is required. 
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In the Roport of tlie opemtions of tlio Survoy of India for tlio 
Jj 982’^3 tlie flftaa aiirvoj'od under tlio difToTont cfCailc^ ^^‘erQ aa folloiiTa :— 


^ incli ficnle 


4 

in 

vtiriouii ulhcr gcnlce 


Trjtal 


7a&4 *ri. mflci- 

932H 
23!>0 ^ 

143 « 

S0,52.'i „ 


Thu large scale surveys iinderUlcen !u India in recent years liavo 
licen designated t’adaBlral Siin'cys, from the French ivopI ^'uidastro," 
ivliieh is derived from wcnpimstruni." a rogiater for taxation—fmm 
^ tarol," tho beadi ntid which inoana ft sunej' giving on ontlmo 
dosonrtive. map. Blnmiug the differont proportira of a diatrict, with 
other statistical information iis regards tlio rights of landlonli and 

onltivstorij. * . . * -i 

In India the Government for tho tiino l«mg m pnmonly the anpt'nor 
fif fho >ioa and tho nghts of the Govonimont ns tho superior landloril 
iu a)l .g«. .«■! th= ».0C.Wv» 

of conquest that have swept over the land. ITcuee, when tho British 
became superior in Ilimlustan, the land bceainu iti. property. m.d from 
it tlio largest item in the Indian Itoveuue m derivUiL 

The land revenno in tho shaiie of direct or indirect rents from the 
soil amounts to about 22^ millions of ixaiuds m an atiuual Ixidget of 
52 millions, or about threiMievcntlia of the jneomo. and after tho cost 
of collection, about 3^ milUoiiHt is dwliicUnl, there n uminfl ft balaiico of 

about 19 millionB net Tcvcrma from land. 

Under the former mlors of India the land rev.>uuo or rout nsed to bo 
put ftt half the gross outtnm of tho land, speaking in general terms 
Ihider our Government the aascKimcnt wtmials of half tho gtOM dqclariml 
and atti^sted rent-rell. that is in districts not under the permanent 
ae^ttkiuent; but tho Govcmnicnt demand varies ftoes^rding to tho condi¬ 
tion of the hind and tlie people. ^ - 1 

In farmer times the land revenne nseil to bo farnioil out to headmen, 
wicccssful generals, or court favourites. M-ho, after paying the Goveni- 
ment demand, got as much else out of the cultivators fts they eould. 
SomotimcB, when these bead men incroasiNl in richea too math, they wore 
iionvcniontly stispectod or accused of treason, and, buuig put out of tho 
ivay thoir ill-gotten gains boenmo the property of tho State. 

^mu of the large Eirmers of ravenne. who had, as it wore, become 
hcrwlitarj'landlords, wdto continued as such by the British Govorament. 
and an) now imtivo nohlunmu. maharajalis, or zatuindars (i,c. landlordH). 
holding their lands from Goverimeiit under payment of n yearly rent. 
Ijitcly in Oudh Hcveml of tho old farmers of vonuo bavo been olovntcd 

woi I. " ^ 
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into the Btatns of hereditary zamindani under the title of talnkdurs— 
talnk meaning an (‘state consisting of a group of villages, of which the 
talukdar is the superior proprietor. 

Besides the rents paid by these zamindars there are several other 
WB}’8 in which the land revenue is (»>llocted. In Bombay the settlement 
is made with the tenant direct. There the land is divided by Govern¬ 
ment survey into different sized fields, according to the crop that can 
be cultivate on it, or to the amount tliat can be worked by ono or 
more pairs of bullocks. A tenant, or partnership of tenants, takes the 
field and paj*a the Government demand, the samo way as a farm might 
bo leased here, but the lease is only for the year, and in caao the rent 
is not paid the field is roHumcd by Government, and let to some other 
tenant. This is called the Kyotwari sj^stem of tenure, from the word 
r^'ot, a tenant. 

In other cases a headman, or the headmen of the village, undertake to 
pay the revenue. The settlement is made with them, and they portion 
out their share of the Government demand, according to their shares in 
the village lands. They rent out the fields to the village community, 
receiving a portion of the rent for their trouble. They also receive a 
reduction of 25 per cent on the rent of the lands cultivated by them¬ 
selves or on their “home-farms.” This is <;allod the ** Lamberdari sysU'm, 
from ** lamlwirdar,” the name of the headmen. This word is a corruption 
of the English word “ number,” i,e. the “ numbcror.” 

The headmen of a village have generally hcrediUrj* rights in the 
village soil, and may bo styled the landlords. The village lands are 
cither hold in common by them, tlio produce being divided according to 
their several shares, or they are divided off into portions according to 
tho shares of the headmen, in which case each collects the rents from 
his own tenants, but all are jointly and severally held liable to the 
Government for the rent of tho village, if they have accepted the 
settlement and agreed to pay tho Government demand. Tho 1am- 
bardars thus become a sort of middlemen between the Government and 
tho tenant. 

Under tho different methods of collecting tho revenue that prevail m 
different parts of the oountr>’. and owing to tho ancient patriarchal 
system by which property in land has become subdivided among 
members of a family, this subdivision in most cases being very* minute, 
it may weU be imagined that the administration of tho land revenue 
of India is a complicated problem, and that before it can be success u y 
carri(id out, so that each individual tenant shall i>ay no more or no css 
than his pr(.per share, it is absolutely necessary to ascertain the area of 
each man’s individual holding, tho rights of tho landlord and tenant in 
that holding, tho nature of tho soil, tho crops grown, the methods of 
irrigation, tho value of tho crops,* and other information, so that the 
Government demand may be apportioneil equitably over all. Such 
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an tniqiiiry Jind iisuessing of IfuiJ, novenno ij ^^liIc^d a. " 8t3I^^cv anj 
ftettlomont.” 

In the Bonga] Premdt-ncyt ^vUic:U I^por» the North- 

WtJHt Provintos nnd Oadli, the Pimjnb, the Centml Proviiioea, Aa^tu 
imd Burinnh^ there nrii ttovuml moiticMls of iiAaeeaiiig the Govfrninoht 
dcuiniid^ namely, the pnaHnont tiettlemout introduce hy T'orct- 

wellie nt Iho eud of Inst ft'iitnry^ end by which Mio lend ruventio wns 
fixed in |.«;r]>ctTiity; the thirty years' settlement, in which the lend is 
rovniuod after each thirty yeors, and the demand ndjiiNted aecordingty ; 
the five to ton yeora' settlement of Lauda in river boda subject to ohangos 
from river eetiou; and iho yearly finetimting demand in AssaTu and 
Burmah, w'hero rent is paid on the amount under ctiltivatiou for 
tho year. 

The permnnent settlement ox tends to Ihsugal I'rwjtor and fo four 
dbitnctn uf tho Xortli-WeaFt Pmvinot*. While the latter were under 
settlement, Lord Cornwallis tiled, and tbo system was dropped, much 
to tJio advantage of GoTemiiiont, btmsuse, when the jssmuineiit settle- 
mout WLis made, tlio conntiy' vvas in a backwanl state*, and tlio Iniitl in 
Bengal wan consoquently let at veiy' much leas tlian iIh V4dne, At 
present Bengal coutribuhia only tlireo or fonr millions uf laiul rcvoniie 
when it should, an it ia aaiil, Vmj giving alxjnt twelve. This is owing tu 
the riso in price of crops, to the 0|nining out af ruajls, mil ways, cauaJa, 
and other Governiuiiiiit and private workn, and tho profits of this increase 
in value go to the jeiiniudam, and do not benefit the tenants in tho waj' 
oontemphited by Lord Cumwallis, 

Thu Bengal Bent Pill, about whicb so luneh duiciisalan has Ijcod going 
on in India, and whioh has lately been passed, is intended to remedy 
some of tho defects of the jierinanon t settloiuenl, and notably aeon re 
to the tenaida somo of Uio rigliU intended for them by ih 

In ilistrieis under the thirty years^ leasoa, when that period bus 
about expired, tho Govcruiucut appoint settlement ofUeem, whose duty 
it is to preparD village maps, with a ivranl of rights of landlords and 
tonanta to meosiiTe each field, to find out the value of tho produce^ and 
assess the Government demand on tho village, 

Uudor the Notivo Ciovemmenta that preoodoil oum ^dllage ina|]a did 
not exist, During our first settlenientH very little attempt was mado 
1u obtain accurate maps, hut an endeavour was made to ascertain with 
Kcmo degree of acoumey Um areas of fields. This was done by mcsasuring 
tbo lengths of their sides, taking an avera^ of tlio longth of the field, and 
multiplying it by tho avemgu hroadth for iho area, Tho nieasuremouta 
Wort* carried hju aoocmliiig to w^hatovor standard pro vailed m the group 
of villages nnder Eur\'e_v, and they were made with a stick or a roixn 
whiuk, not bcting compared with any standard other perhaps ilian tho 
length of tho fortsarrat varied uoiiaidombly in difieront vilUgoa, 

Tbo mapia also vfere ntcro oyo-slcetohes, in fact they sen ed only an 
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tho iiuiii'bt'ri givtiii to tho fioMs, and aa an index to the reco’nl 
i>f ATcaSr hut at first tio attempt was mado to plot the field# in thou 
prt>i»r plitco and phapo* The map was nuido up hy hanging thciie 
juiogitiiiiy fields one ou tlio other, and the ehapo of tho rillago 
Iwundaij- was loft to take care of itstdf. In some imrt# of Bengal at 
tho present tlay this Is the only sort of village map that cxista. 

A great improvement wae made hy more acmrmtoly aurreying tlio 
fields^ hy ancertaining the general dlrL-ctioti of a sido hy niagnotie 
Uariugs, and plotting the fiold# by senlo and comimss from these 
elements. The fields were now an far an ptiesililo put into their placets 
hnt nn Uivj w'ero Imilt ^lp one on nnother^ aonio gi>t crowded out, and 
the village iioundary waa iuneeurate. 

Another imptovemeiit was the introdqc^on of a sort of aurvoy Ijas^ 
on triangles and h}' puixliviBioii t>f the area of the villngOT so a# to attain 
a greater stamlard of acenracyj bat all tliese metliods left n great deal 
to bo desirodt and as they were carried out by iv elaff of native measurers 
working under a settleinmt officer^ who was not a prefesaiEmal eorveyor 
and who Imd vm’ little lime, on account of hi# other duties, to sni> 0 T' 
intend the nieasuremcnts, tho remilt not up to tho requirements of 
the limes. 

During all this time the professional snrvet'H wore as checks on 
the sottlciuent mcaburemonts. At first the survey ore were employ oil in 
iiiahiiig an neenrato Biirvey of tho boundaries only of villngest calculating 
the gnww area within these boundaneis, and preparing skeleton maps of 
iiie villages and district fihowing Ijonndaries only. 

The survey ureas of thu village# wero made over to the scttloment 
ofheore Hii a check on tho areas prtwluced by their mcasureiuenta. 

The old ]inifessiortal maiHi of Hcngal and the Xorth-W cat rrevnnccs 
therefore -vm^ist of Ix-undurics only, with perhaps tlic village site 
marked, and in many l-arts the district maps at the pwwnt day are 
such shelotona. TU'y were prepared on the scale of four inehos to 

Subsequently tho profe'ssianal surveyors anrs'cyod tho interior lands 
of the vUlagcs, giving tho cultivation and waste in block without 
diadnctiLshiBg fields, hut surveying the village sites, streams, roiidjs, 
and all other tolwgrephical feiUnre#. The arejia of all th^ itetua were 
a^ pomtelysbstim’tcd and made over to tlm ladtlomont ofheer to check 
hi# uresi. Bni r«illy this was of little use, and there was the apecfimle 
of a aon-profctssional survey uieaHuring iaaccunitely, while a dojmrtment 
of profCKMonal survey ora was kept at work to ahow how for the other 
wji# iu error, and alft. to resurvey the district nnder aettlement for tiio 
purpwo of preparing village nud district mai>s, which could not be 

compilisl frcjin the Hettlctio.'ut anrveya. 

It laid lung been constdcreil by acvcral em«?re engnged in these 
llcveune nurveys that a great deal of BUTV 03 ’ power and tnoney was being 
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wnstwl^ and that tlie full heuDiit was not Jcrivetl from tlio oxiatviioo of 
the pruf^ional tiurrvej fatafT, ami tlio t[ti«itioa Kail liw'ii ofioii uiooteil of 
the ttiirve 3 ^ dci>arttuont waking the Kehl hy field weaffuzvmeiita inuteail 
of die settlometit keeping a «taff for tliat pu,r|XHio+ 

At length, in 1870-7U when Ktaveral diatriet^ of the Xorth-Weat 
Prov'incos were about to cowounder rL^aottlemeiit nt the tiiirtyycarit^period, 
a conferunas ofaettlowont and aurvey olKcona aaaeiublwl at Kaitii Taljtnder 
tlio onlere of isir IVilljain llnir, then LiontflLtaiit-CroVfnior of tho North- 
eat ProvineoB, and it was resolval that the snrvflj' aUilt of the aettlu- 
nient ilepartmeiit aUould las wade over to tbo jjrofeaaiofial buirve)i"> that 
the latter ahouhl Ixs retutonsiblo for tko snr^'ey of tbu fiohla, and ahoahl 
reader to the Bottlomeut village maps on the acalc of Ifi inohea to a inilo„ 
showing correct boundaries of each village and of caidi lield, the latter 
being iiuinbenKlt and tbe tonioct area of each enlorod under its pro|Jcr 
uuinbiT Olid bending in the aevend coluwns of the village rceord'or- 
rights, for which iho survey was to bts reaponaiblo as regards the 
areas only. 

This was the iiitroiluotion of the cadu^tm,! survo;', as it is cnlleih into 
India, and that country is indebted to the enliglitened iKjlicQr of the 
fhrt-enuneiit of the North-West rmw^noca for luaugii noting and anppoi t- 
ing u EjTjtetn wberebj’ correct village maps and field ureas are now 
produetd, and iho survey deii*rtmtnt is fully utilimed, while the settle- 
Tuont officer is relieved of his nteasuring cstuhliehincnt and woi h, w hich 
ho was unable properly to suiwrinteml in tlio nii<b*t of the many otlier 
harassing duties ooDiiecteil with his settle wont operations, aud is able to 
dovoto his time to directing awl suiicrvwuig the work that pTojwrly 
belongs to his depurtwent. 

AV'licn tbo profespional survey l>cgan the field measurcuientSii tbe 
uatlve iiica*iurors culled ** Awiiis,’^ who hiul been euiploj'ed liy the 
Heltlcmnut dopartwent, w'em tuten over and tmiucd to produce moro 
aecurato work, and several luodifications were iiitrodui*d in tUo rtJoordH 
and wodo of surv’cj'iug to ensuro both accurocj" and s|ieed. 

In the village record book cahed the “ Kbosniihore were throe or four 
columtia relating to tho naiuoa of landlonls and tenants, ths nature «f 
their tenutea, aud tba kinds of soil, w'liich wore not at first filled in Ijy tlio 
survcTjOH it was considured by Hottk-ment oHiCers to bo the pcenliar dutv" 
iif their departnient to find out and reconl the entries in tlicao ooliimns. 
This nccessitaled a settlement staff going again over ev'cry field uiapi>ed 
by tbo anrvoj'—and often after tbo lajwo of u year or two, when the ualuru 
of the cnltivation liad cbangeil—to fill in iufornkntion w-hich somosun'cy 
otHccrs coniiiderixl tliuy conid eusLlj* obtain and rogistor at tho tiino of 
Burvoj'i, awl that bj' so doing they w'onld much cheapen tho wust of the 
settlcnicut, and prevent the villagers from having to waste timo iu going 
twice over tho same ground. 

Tho plan of the fiurvoy filling in these colu^ms, and also preparing 
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tho xciit-nillai, Tvaa liogun cxpcrimentaUv in tho year 1&SI-S'2 Itj tlio 
Biirvoy Btii! uottlcment iu Hlrzapur^ one of tlio jjcrnirttieiitly 

&C‘ttIi.-d tliatricts of the Xorth-Weat ]*ruvince«. whore a new rrasonl^f- 
rightii was being pre^iaretL Xoit vear it wjis introduced by the survey 
and settlenietit ofEcera in tho JJk^nareH district, with some modificatiotu 
ointimng cltwor and (joicktr working "between the two dopartmonts, and 
thereby Bhortoiiing verj- materially tho time taken up in wurvey and 
Bcttloment opemtionB^ 

After a few moatha^ exporiejico it w-ob found that the anrvey eonJd 
coUcet and record the inforumtion required by the RottlementT and ft 
conferonoB waa called nt Benate* in Jon^iory^ 1S83^ by Sir Alfred LyaU, 
LieuJtiiJpint-Goiremor of tho Nortli-\VeBtlVovinC(iS,«t which the opinicinB of 
theHetdemont itnd Biirvoy oflicera engogtd ih the&o openitions wore heardr 
and it was determined that for tho fnttiTe tho work of ooUocting tho 
infurniutiou for tho reeotd«of-right« should derolvo on tho ourrey, hut 
ikU dieputoi! that might ariee between lundlonls and tenants Hhotdd lijo 
decided by the oottlunicnt oRicor. 

Hitherto the combined operotioDS brtd Imxjii carried on in the per- 
Jrtaiiontly sottlcd dbstricts of Hirzapur and Heuaros, two uf tbo four 
dibtTTcts of the North-W est Provinces which were before rueiitioned soi 
njidor frtdtleiuent at tho death of Lord Cornwall is ; but thoro were two 
hiTgo distrietBr GcitakUpiir and Boati^ abont to ootao under the thirty 
yeare' sottlemenb and these had improved bo much in cultivation during 
llio term about to vx[iire^ a n d were likely to Ihj so much moro valnahlo 
Btill owing to the ojHeiing out of s railway threngh them, that it was 
detonninodta bring them under pesarvey and i«ett3eaient. 

These oijorationa are tiow in progress, and tho «nrvey Iiha Ixsen able 
still farther to ioaiftt the oettlerai’nt by rcoordbig lliu nature of tho soila^ 
by preparing Tna|is «bowTng their dial'ribntionj and by aljstracting and 
tabulating regarding the onltivatorH, tho teuitres, tho crops, the costOH, 
tho rente, Ac., »tati«tical pax^rs which greatly facilitate the labodira of 
the scttloniont ofiicer, and reduce tho cost of hie o|Heretion.s, without 
adding iiiuch to the coat of tho anrveiv but of course increatdng greatly 
the labour and rosptuiisibility of the sun-oy staff, 

For administrative and rcventio pnriKWfr'fl India is divided ofi into 
dbitrictfi, in the North-West Provinces there are 37 of those, each 
containing an iivemge area of about 234t> [$[]uarc iiiilesi, and a iM^pnlation 
of over one million, and each is undej' the control of an officer called ii 
.collevtoi', i naine derived from his duties in oolloctinig the land revenue. 
Assistant coUcctcis, bidh Kuroptran and nativ€j, Oisrist him in admim* 
stratlng tho law, collecting the revoiiuo* and deciding ail cases lliat 
aiiso in connection thercw'ith. 

The diatricta are aubdivliled into portkma calksl taheilo, which are 
under native revenue officials called tahsildars. The tohsils are fiul>- 
divided into portions called x^rganos, two or more of which fond the 
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iahEiL The pargnuas are ngain fitibdividefl into por^atm called 
*• mftnzas ** or TillageB. 

An coxapaied with tliia oountiji a duitrict %vouli!l correitpoiid to a 
oonnty, A pirgana to a district witUm that conatyt And ii 

would be the aaiue as a pariib. Tho tenii or villag^^ inolnd&A 

both the Tillage site and the land oaltlvatc^l by the comniuiilty living 
In, that villagOt nud it in a portion of the surraoe of the coniitzy' pcr- 
numendy divided off and defLuctl by tio^ndfiry tnarkN. 

The lands of the village are subdivided into *' iieldi,^ which are the 
portioiiii of land separately hold by one or more ciiLtivators on the aamo 
onhivating tenure, and owned by one or more proprietors under the letnio 
pnjprietajy tenuTO. Tbo total aroa of tho fields belonging to a tenant 
makes up his huldiiig or farm, and these dolds may bo either adjacent to 
oacb othoT, or they atv most commonly scattoml all ovor tho villago, so 
that ho may l^vo his share of the good and bad land. 

The “ field " is the unit of aurvoyj and tho objeot is to ascertain tho 
iudividnal aim of tamh field, its crop, its soU, its o^^Tiiorship and tenant¬ 
ship, and to reconl tbo iufonnation in a ^lemianont form, wluoh them 
bceotnos the village record-of-righte. 

The pursued by tbo survey to work dowu to tho field, to map 

it in its proper i»osition on the vjllago joupt and to fii theso viUagos in 
their true places eu tho map of India, is os follows:— 

Tho great trigonometrical survey has oovered the plnins and moon- 
fAina of India with a network of triaDgnlation. Tho stations of tbls * 
survey ore fixed to tho lOOlh part of a socond of latitude and longitude, 
or to the decimal pari of a foot. Oil tbuse stations Ia iMuted tbo work of 
all the other profoasiDiial sorvoys in India, and each piece is fitted into 
its place and kept there by rigid caloulations derived from tlia latitudes 
and longitudes id tho great trigotioumirical survey, 

\Vhen a dietrict is made ever for Auri-oy to a rovonuo or cadiistral 
surveyor, he aoJeoUf the point of iutorHoction of smno degroo or ■qiiartor 
degree of latitude and lungitudo, w'bich falls ncaroat tho middle of tho 
district. This point ho calls tho “orjgm of anrvey,” and to it ho 
ivfoTB all his moasnrements. From this point the dlstBnt.iw to the groat 
trigonometrical aiations lying iu hla work ate calcnlatod. Ho commemcea 
his eiirvoy operations by measuring, by chain and thoodoUte, a scries of 
linos and angles round a block of villages, which he oalLi a main circuit. 
This Varies in area from lOO to 300 ainuTO miles, and ibDiudes ono or 
more pargaUBS or other divisluns. Tim direction of each mcasurod lino 
is referred to tho north, by bearings dedneed from star cib«^orrationH at 
certain intervals, .■^s every line that decs not lie either duo north, 
south, east, or west, must lio in two directionn between these points, i.«. 
N.E., S.E,, 3,W„ or K.W., it is evident that tho diroatien of each line, 
with four exceptions, can bo resolved into two at right angles to (taeli 
other, and it ia also evident that if tho Biirveyor measures rmind his 
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circnil. whon lio reltin* to ).t« Blartins iKiint, ho liviU hove gono as fi.r 
north.!, ho han gono mirth, and o. far oart OB ho haa gono ««t. All 
tho moaiurcl Uaca of tlio oircuit are itsKiWBi hy mentifi of the ooanea 
and .inw of tho I*ari#g6 into four dirootiona, north, south, oart. an 
arest- their longtho ns so obloinwl ore tal.nlateil under these four hcad- 
ioEs. an.l if the w..rkis correct the rtii.i of the □ortiriiig « c^nal to 
s.iiit of tho mnthing. and that of tho easting to tho ivestuig. 1 « 
«l»erv«I angles are cheeked hy the theoraia tliat tho sum of all the 
interior angles of a polygon, together with tour right angles, are «l _ 
te twiod as many right angles os the Bgnre lias shies. Any error foim 
in tlio angles or linos is at once temedicl hy re-meaburement, and in tno 
oasoof main orenits tho line, are double ehained in iho first inemnoo to 
prevent mlatakes. Some of tho stationa of the mein circnit ate (on- 
iiected by olmorvatlona to the stations of the trigmiomctmal snrtoy, 
whoso ilistancee from tho origin of survey hare been oalcnJated^nil 
heiioe, hv simple addition and enbtrection of tho 
the meaaared lines, the co-ordinate diatanivs from tho origin o a 
stations on tho inniii cireait ore dMlnocd. ..uih:., 

tVilhin tho moiii ciroiiit, smaller cironils ate made, and a^i 
these a aeries of lines and anglea is min eyed round tho lunmilary 0 eaq 
village. These are all proved and treated in the same way a,, .he mai 
eireait. and every ahrtioi. is marked by a stone ret in the S™"™' 

We have at lost a number of atations perTtianentiy mar 
benndaiy of each village, and fined by a record of their 
known points, lienco thoir positions can be plotted on i>B^r • . , 

This is dotio bv drawing rectangnlsr eo-ordinato linea at 
distances apart, and plotting the stations hy scale and 

On tho same lecfcmgnlar Ol«rdinato lines, the rtationa of the 

trigonometrical mtrvoy, and tho intereectieos of the 

and lengUnde, can be platted from their ealeninted co-ordinate ‘h‘hiue« 
from the origin of survey, and hence the m.rvey stations are Used ^ 
their tree pesUions, not only a. regards each other, bnt nlso as rOo 
thfclT pOKltioUB Oil ttp COrtll^E 

Bv simplo calculutidiis diirinj; tln*fle processes tli« arctau of tlio _ 

and o'f each village ate obtaiiiwl. The sum of the areas of “'O 
within a small eitonil must agree with its arew, and the sum of the a^ 
of tbo BiuAllor crKmita witTiin a tahiu clicuH niii*t wit iti 

Having so many ehoeks on his work, the surveyor " 

dence. and knows that Ida anhsmincnt work is based on correcUj 

I>oLnto atnl true *«**. uirvi'.V nF 

When ono portiou of a dijitrict bus been thus trcateil, another 

country Biljaccnt to tho hiat iu cnclosM by a ebeuit, and tho ^ 

repeated till the boundo^' of e vtry village iti the diHtrict is ODclo«?t J 

a scriva of atatlons and linces t * f 

TW uiationa and lim*®- round a village bloot arft plotted on a sue* ® 
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to the scale of sarTcj. Tha sliect is marie over to ft uatii'e siir^ 
Yejcir^ togctlicr with h tbi plicate copy ou rougli paper, on v liieb bu 
records certain mettBtirOTnentft* He proceeds lo the villaf^u with lii.s 
chainiiion, and, aocDiiijieiiicd by the headmen of the village, goes pjiiud 
the bonudnry mensuring by off-jitits every turn nml beml of it, n?ciir<Uiig 
the distances Ui A field-book, and plotting them on his eheet. Wliilo 
lucftsuring along tJie plotted iLoes, ho makes extra statiouB for bia biiIjw- 
queut work, at cvety ten or twelve chains apartr rind thus the village is 
sumtnndcd at short intervals by fixed stations on which the field survey 
is boserL 

The sun'eyor then procectls to divide the village lands into ismAU 
blocks of ten to fifteen ncros each by mnniug lines across the villiige 
froiu and to fixed stations. Ho marks on the lield boundaries the plnces 
where his chain crosses them, and these poiiils being all plotted on Ins 
map, he has at last, distributed over the fields, a great nnnilnsrof stations 
fnftri wliicb tho field boundarii's are surveyed and plottetl by Hhort ofT-set 
ineasurciuents to tbeir comerB and Ixnuls, This system of survey bus 
great ndviintugi^s over the old metho*) of bnildiag up u village field by 
field, for it proceeds on thu revorso principle, mid vrorks down to tho 
field frutii accurately plotted iMmndarics and fixwl jmiuts. 

When a field hjis liecn surveyed and plottwl, tho surveyor nnmbt'rs 
it, and prooowhi to write the reovinlHjf'rights. or tho village Kluism, ’ 
iv'ganiing it, and enters its Dumber in its proper renHiill cal led 
'■* Jaiuuljandi,'^ 

To ho able to appreciate the amoimt of Inltonr tliat is ontaileil in 
writing np these two rcoords, it is neci«saarj^ hero to glance at the com¬ 
plicated system of proprietary and cultivating tenures that obtain in 
ludim 

Tho Inndlorils, os I K:iid lieforc, are tho multant of niimcmus forees 
under difierent tJovemtuciits and conqiierom whe* have Iicid tlio country, 
Thov may Iw descendatitii of men who took thw laud and held it wdth a 
strung hand during great Bccial distnrliiUici.'S, or of snccetKifnl gincrals 
and court favontites to w'homtnmtaof land in nowlyHconqnored terri tories 
w‘orc givon, or of fonocra of mvenuo to whom the Government has m*do 
over the land, or of Fcrvants of the !>tato w^ho have TeeeiviKl grants of 
Imiil fur good or of headmen of villageis whose clbitiui ti> here¬ 

ditary rights in the village Lmds have coma doivii from the misfit of 
antiquity, or they may l«j tho inore recviit cIhsh of proprietoni ra^ndly 
springing u]> who luiy up land from impovorishwl laudloDis, and who 
under our settleil mlo find land investments profitabloi. 

All, however, except those who hnve been idovated iuto the rank of 
independent princes, and tboco who hold their lands rant free, jiay 
revenno to Govommeut, and GeverDment is the superior landlord, 

Tho divisiona of tlio sliarcs in iho land are ntimorou!i and very' ciuii- 
plicateib Thera are two principal modes of division. One is by the 
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factors af diitocn, csorresponiilitig tTie wutnl [vision of a ni[>co into Ejiiteen 
annim anO lovi'y! fractions; tlie other ia by tlio factors of twenty, comes- 
poiiilliig to the divufioii of tho iiie«asiiro of lanil cullt'!*! a “ bigha ' ftii4 its 
fractioiis^ Thus, if a propriotor holrb an anna or a biswa skaro in aa 
estate he has a one-niJEtccuth or a onc-twentioth sharo in it* 

A single owner may iMjeaeos alieoUito propriotaiy rights in an estate, 
or ecvcml persons may jjoasesa heritable anii trajiBftTahlo proportica in 
the same estate, anti tlicse may lie in the shape of coparcenary rights, or 
of tli4>se of superior and inferior ladilJonli 

Owing to the division of estates among momhors of a family co- 
parcen&Ty tenures are the most coinfiion, and embrace all cases Tfbere the 
lands ate held by village communities. These tenures are of several 
varieties, bat the most oomiaon are reduciblo to three hca{lfl. 

First.—Those in which the whole loml is held and managed in 
common* The runts paid by the cultivutors, whether these cnltivTitorB 
bo the proprietors themselves or not, are thro^Ti into a oomroon stock, 
with all other ptolila from tho estate,and after dedaction of expenses tho 
balance is divided among the proprietors according to thoir shores, 
Hooond,—“Those in which the v'^illage lands are divided off and hold in 
severalty by the difforoiit proprietors, each person managing his own 
land, and paying hJfl fixed share of the Govemment revonnii, the whole 
being jointly responsiblo in the event of any ono sharer being unable to 
fulfil his engagements* Thinl.—Those in Tvhich part of the land is held 
in tsommon and part iu severalty, the profits from the land held in 
common being hrst apprcjiprinted to the payment of tbo (rovemmeut 
revenuo and the village exjrtjnses, the suriilits l^emg distribatctl, or tho 
deficiency wade up Hocording to a tnlo on tho sevonil holdings. 

Many villages contain wdthin their liwim speciinons of all these 
tennreu m the iovorul aharca into which they arc divided among several 
proprietors. 

Before tho village retjord-of-iightB and rent-rolhi are begun, a sbaro 
list of proprietors is prepared by tho Hettlomont officer and made over 
to the surveyor. In tlue tlio sbarett of the i>Topriotor» are statetl in 
fractiuns of a rupee of bigha, tbo nature of their termrea, tho siibKlivtsions 
into which tho village Undfl are tUvided and how they are bold, together 
with a record ■ of any person who may hold Innd rent free. * * j i 

There being no hiw of primogeniture, and tho land l^oing divided 
according to the ancient custani among the children of a. family, 
come to jittas tliat tho divisions of estat<!a bnvo heen carried so ar t ^ 
in tKime cases a share is so small as to bo hardly recognisable, and the 
tronblo of coliecdng the rovondo from anch putty prepnetors^ w 
shares payable to Government msy bo no more than a penny or ess, is 
so great, that it is time further sub-diviaiou were stopped. ^ 

The ocenponey or enUivating tenures are divideil into three distinct 
eloBaes, 
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First.—Tenants at Hxed ircnts. Thn-sy occar in permanentlj settled 
dlstriota only, that is, in in frjur districts of the Xortli- 

Wo«t I^rovinces. The}' luny bo defined in geneml terms os tetiants who 
h»To held by themselves and their piedeeassani from the time of tho 
jNCnuonent se ttlement land at tho samo mto of rent, tiueh tenant# 
a right to hohL their fields, sud cannot bo ejeuted from thom so long ns 
they psy the fixed rents. Their rights devolve by eticcraision or can bo 
transferred. 

Second.—Oeoupancy tenantsf Every tenant tvho has actually 
occupied or djUivsted land continnonsly for twelve jtvm has a right of 
occniiancy in that land, and the Dconpim^y or cultivation of his father or 
tho person from whom ho inherits counts as his ocenpanoy in establishing 
his rights, ILis occupancy of land belonging to another tenant under a 
lease docs not confer im oocupanoy right, Amoiig this eloss of touantn 
came proprietors who have sold their pniprieton" rights. They t-ari 
retain tho occupancy of their h^:inic farms ut a rent 25 per cent. boU>w 
tho value of the lend. 

Thud,—Tciiants-at-wilh These hold under a yearly loose, mid havo 
no rights extending hoyojid tlndr year of pultivation, 

Tlieto is also ii clans of sub'tenants whose namos are entered in tho 
record. These are non-proprictniy' cultivators who rent land belonging 
to jiropriutors or to tenants having ixx:ii{vsney rights, 

The rocord-of-rights, thercftire, for cneh estate coataiii# * list of all 
the co-shoTers, and uf all other persons cccupyiug any {lortimi of the land 
theniin, or who huVQ any heritable or transfumlilo iatervst in sneh land, 
lor receive rent from it. It defines tho nature and extent of the interest 
held by each oo-sharor and other {icrtions, and it givofl the names of nil 
persons holding land rent friie. 

It also specifics all [jcrsons holding land at a rent fixid by grant or 
by ooutract, or on nondithm of service, and all other tenants on the 
estate, their names, their castes, the ureas of their holdings, and all 
conditions of their tenure, whelhcT they be tenants at fixeil rates, 
fjiocupancy teziants, ex-propriotary tenants, or tonnnta without the rights 
of occiipaucy—if the latter, the number of ycttrs during which they 
have held the land is entorod, because they may acquiru the rights of 
occuiMincy if they hold their fieliLi. fur twelve years—and all other o«ifitIi’ 
tione of tonuro wbethcr on Icasa or othcnvisc are rccordcfL 

We noW' retum to tho anrveyor, liVhcn ho makes tho entries in the 
records ho is dCConipnnLwl by the buidlonls ittid tenants, or their 
reptw^tativcs, and by tho villago aocoiintnnt, a nativu official called 
** jiatwoii,^' who keeps tho ococunts, the renteroHs, and the records of 
tho village, in other words ho is tho " factor.” While tho surveyor 
writes up the record in the i^orsiau charaeteiF. the aecounhutt At tlie 
samo time prepares a duplicate copy in tho Hindi cliATncter, and also 
writes tho euttic# in the rent-rolls in Hindi. Ho supplies utforumtion 
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rvgardiDg tbo iuiidlorils uud teimiits from tlio vilUigo pnpcrs Vk hinh In? 
haj* with him. All iho entrion are reoJ out, tlmt luaj 

mm auj' objection iieo fit. 

Each tenant in noppllcd with rent-roll on which tbo iiunibc-ru 

of bin ficldu are entoreU when irarveiXHi and ntimbored, and ho has a 
MspAmto slip for each landlord, and for each tonnro under each landlonl. 

All the men lacing in nttendanoo with their rent-roll fdips, tlio 
survevor when be has numbered a field iisltH wUi»c it ia. The tenani 
stofiM forw'ard witli bis slip ready while the Dthere stand round to liear, 

11 nd tho on tries in tho reoiml-of-rightfl or Ichtuira nre ptooeoiled with. 

In column 1 are ontered the uuuih^ of tbo field, and, below tUis, its 
name if it has eno. 

In ooluDin 2 iu eutOTud tho namo of the division of tho Tillnge iu 
which, tlio field lies:, if tho village is iliTided off among the Inndlordi*. 

In the third coluiun art* entered tho names of tho proprietors, their 
futhors' names, their custvs, their places of reBklencCt und tho amounts 
they own iu tla? village, in jiurtei of a rupee or bigho a» tho cubo may bo. 
If tho proprietor htw tat>rtgaged. his property iu the held, tho nan;i> of 
tho iiiortgago© is cuterLHl, with his doacription, tho same fla for the 

luiidlonl. ^ 

Iu column 4 ia wfittou the naiiio of tho tenant, with his fathers 
name, caste or mco, place of riisidoncc, and tho nattiro thf Ids touure of 
nultivtttioii. If ho is a tenant at fixed rates, who has transferublo rights 
in the field, it miiat be tmcorlaincfl if tho field io mortgaged, and if fict to 
whom, the mor^agse^a name and dcsuriptian laiing ontorfril j also if thens 
are BUT Buh-tonantii, their unmeB will bo entered. If there arts co-tenants 
in tho field their shares are enteral. In tho caeo of tenants not at fixeil 
rates, tlio time tlmy have ctiUsvatctl, tho natnnf of their leases, and the 
ebaugea therein, nre all ascertained and written down. 

Tho next two coltimii-, d and 6, contain tho area of tho field in aeinca, 
m uMxrtftine*! hy Burvey, and iu bighns. when eonverted into the mitive 
measurement- These are filled up in olBee. 

Ill column 7 is entered a detail of how tho field is irrigated* If 
irrigated from a canal it must 1» stated if it is by flash or lift, if fnmi a 
twnd or well the sitaation is stated* K tho field dcpomls on rein alone 
no entry is imnJo i but from the lie of tho grour.d, or the p^.tmn uf tbo 
field uejiT probable sources of irrigation, it can bo irrigated, this faet is 

to be stated. ,, ^ 

Culnmns 8 and 0 relate to tbo autniiiu Imn eat enllod Khanf. in 
the first of the*se the aur. o>v>r outers the imme of the erei* that was last 
grown, and, in case of more than cuo orofp being gro^u in separate par 
of a fioUl, ho atates tho proixirliona occupied by ftick In the Bccond of 

tht>si.* columna the area of ouch crep is entered. i' n i 

Colmuns 10 uitd U relate to tho spring ham eat caUed Ttabi, and 
the same infonuution ia given as was entorod for tUo autmun liar's est. 
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Ill oQlnintL 12 tho qthi thut is twice CTf>ppe4 m tho year is in 

eftice^ from the lafommtion containeil in tho four previous coluninii, 

111 celucaiiM 13 and 14 are oiitertMl tho di^seriptlon and oren of all 
imcioppcd Icimh untler tho hoailidgs of now or oM fallow, tree land, 
^aaa, covered with water, rillaso sites, rivors, mTiiic«, kmuIb, atid «o on. 

In column 15 ia entered a description of tho natural soil, whether 
clay. Band, or htam, and its oonvcntional olasaificatioa, w hether the field 
lies "in thfl hame-land—that is in the wtdl^suUivnted circle ronnd tho 
village—in tho middle tract, or in tho outlying and worst cuUicated parts 
of tho village landis. 

Column Id is for general remaihs, and contains all tho itiformalioEi 
rcgar^liug the field, that could not find a place in tho other columns. 
For instance, in the case of tho death of a landlord or teiianh if no 
change has iieen made in tho otncial impcrs, tlio nanica of the lioim aro 
caforwl in tills cohiuiw. The iiuinber and cUfiorent hinds of trees in 
ganlcns and groves aino here entered. A description of all ivells is 
given, whetbor ilioy are lined with lUBHoniy set in lime, or in clay, or 
are unliued, also tho depth to tlio water, ami of the water, the cost of 
making them and the date, tho niatmor of w>rking them, w hether by 
buUocfca or men, and how iiiauy buckets can he nsoil to lift water at 
one time. lietUJirfcs also reganling tho ow'ner»hip of the wolht. of 
p>Ttionfi of the village sito and of trees in fiehlH are made in this column, 
jn which everythuig ucceadary to ccuoplcte the historj- of the field is 

entered. , i ,, i 

When this book is completod, nttcateil, and agreoil to by all cenecrncJ, 

and passed by the Mttlement officer, it becomes for the fataro tho record- 

of-righU of the village coaimnnity. 

When tho information regarding the field has been tecordod m the 
Perotim and HiiiJi Kha^ru'*, by the surveyor and the village accountant, 
iho latter enters tho number of tho field dn tho ront-ndl slip of the 
tenant. 

Thew slijis are divided into eleven ■columiiH:' 

Tho Ist contains the nnmeof tho division of tho village in which tho 
field lies, with the names of tho propriatortf, their descriptions and shares, 
and the name and description of tlie mortgagee, if any. 

Tho 2tid column contains the serial niimlKir of the tenant, which 
iis given after all the tonanto arc orrangod according to ihoir tenures, 

Tho JJrd column contains tho name of the tenant, with bis parentage, 
caste, and residence, and tho name of the mortgagee, if any. 

Column 4 oontai n* the name of the sub-tenant, with hia parentage, 
caste, and residence. 

Column 5 giveti a detail of the nature of the tenure or kaflo tinder 
which tho field is held, and tho length of oocnpancy of the tenant. 

Column C coufains the mimbors of all tho ficlde held by tho tenant 
from the same landlord under tho same tenure. These numbers are 
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entered by tlio ncoumtant on the alii-s wbcTi in tho field, nnd tbn tenont 
interestod brings foriraTd bis slip for tiio purpose of baTinff the entry 
mode. Ho thus knows that ho has the numbers of all his fields onterod 
on the proper slips, 

Colmnnfl 7 ami 8 give the area of tho field in local and in Govern¬ 
ment highat. The latter are five-eightties of im iicrc, but the local bigha 
may vary in eooh district and in diflerent suT^divisions: of a district. 
These areas are entered after tho fields am calcuLatod in office** 

L'olunuis 9 and 10 contain the smonnt of rent poiii by tho tenant 
to the landlord, Hents are paid either in cawh or by a aharo of the crop. 
Colninn 9 contains the cash rents, column H> tho crop rents. 

Cash rent* ara gmieTally paid at so much per higha, and they vary' 
a,ccording to the soil and the crop groivn, When rents aro paid in kinds 
tho grain is ent* carried to tho threshing-floor, and throsliod out by the 
tenant. It la then divided in wlmtevcr proportions may have been 
agreed apon between him iind tho landlord, Tho village servania, such 
as the watehmaii, the inesaenger, tho carpenter, the hlackKnnth, the 
barber, the sweeper, and others, then got their shartfl, if entitled to any, 
and tho remaiudor IwlongB to the tenant, Tho %'illago servants are often 
paid by hohling certain fields rent-free in lieu of eervico. 

Column 11 containa uny remarks that it may bo necessfiry to recotd 
regarding tho field or tlio rent* 

Separate Jamobondi slips are prepared for eacbsoiMiTate cultivator, and 
for each seporute landlord, and ficparato tenure under which ho holds. 
Separate Blips arc also propared for grovoH, old fallow, new Wlow, 
villj^ sites, waete, rivers, roads, and other iteniB. In a specimen village 
fwhich I have hem) them am 19a fields in an area of 94-11 ecrog, and 
for these horn have hoeti prepamtl forty-eight Jamabandi or TCiiteroU 

idipe. ^ 

^V^lile these papers are being written, if any dispute arises between 

landlord and tenant, or mgarding tho landlotd'^B righte in the village, tho 
entry is made in the papers m red inh, and tho claims of the pkintift 
and defendant, under their ingnalnrt», ere recorded ill a dispute U#t, 
whioh the snrvoyor files with his map and papers. Those disputes are 
afterwards disposed of by tlm settlement department, and the oonect 
entry is recorded, ^lany points of dlfforenco arc settled at the time of 
Btirvev by a icefereiioe to the village papers of former yearn. 

When the Burveyof has oonipJoted his map, record, rent-rolls, ant 
disputo li^ he sends tbem into office, where tho map is inked up f^ 
reprodnciioin by pbotogrtpby, and the areas of tho fiehls are caleulat 
and ontored in tho difleront papers in acres, in GovommoDt and local 
bigbas. 

The arooM are calcnlateHl by means of an instrument called a ^ talc 
oquaiv,*' A vary' thin sheet of talc or mica is divided by fiiio aemteheb 
into Binall sf^uores, each roprctiotittu g tho hundredth part of on acre on tho 
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scale. Tkis shodt, irliicli tmtspaTCDt, is laid over the £eld, 
and, with A |ialT of ccuipaeticfl and a caliiuatorH qtiickij Eind 

aocarately csilculata the ntunher of sqitarcfl iu the fields itoordin^j its 
area to the hundredth part of an acixv Thu convoraioei into big^haa is 
dono by means of tahlea of eqnivalenta. 

After tho areas are outored in the records and runt-roll slijia, several 
ahfitrttctfl and compatatlvu atatementB are dtawii up for the settlvuient 
officer to aid him in his nAsossmonts. 

iHt, Au area Btatcnient^ giving tho con-asRetHablo area, mteh mi rent- 
freo village sites, coveml witli water and hairon^ The aH-scermhlo aroa 
distingiiished m culturablo ’U^aiite, fallow^ and cultivated,, the latter 
divideil into irrigatod and diy' cnltivatioti* 

2nd, A soil stnComcni, giving the aerengo under dvo different natural 
Boils, and tho amount iirigatcil and diy. 

3rd, A (ftfttoinqnt of holdinga, ahoiving tho nninbor of fielda tiud area 
in acres of tho land held by proptiotors, cx-proprieteiH, rent fiuo, hy 
ocenpancy tonants, and by teijatita-al-will. 

4th, A crop fetatomont, showing for tito autninn and spnng Imrveldts 
the sTsaB under the different kinds of crops, dialingnishing tho food and 
non-food cropa, and giving tho urea of the land produeiug two crops a 
year. The statjatica legurding the food and uon-fcKid croja) oru ub- 
etmeted, tliat tho information may he avaUahle in cases of threatened 
famine. 

5tli, A ataletacnt of cultivatona, giTiiig thoir different races und castes, 
such as MuhammftdanB, BrahrainR, Chhatris, Ahiut, Kooris, and others, 
together with the number of fields and area cultivated by oiich caste. 

8 th, A detail of ilio soils under five heads of natnrul wil, auqh os 
clay, loam, nand, or alluvial deposit, with the cotivcntionol classification 
into home, middle, or outlying lands, and distinguishing tho amounts of 
the different kinds cultivated by pnoprietora and hy tenants, 

7th, Statistics regarding tho wells, tho area irrigatofl, the depth to 
the water, tho number of ploughs, cattle, sheep, goats, and horses. 

There is also prepared for the licttleuicnt department a trace of the 
village map, with tho fields Tuimberdl as In the original, and it is 
coloured to show the natural soils and the conventional tracts of home, 
middle, and outlying lands. 

Also, when required, there aro prepared coloured traces of the villago 
map, sliowing, first, the occupancy tenintfs; second, Iho ]>nnci])ul crejjs 
grown, and the fichls that are double cropped; and, third, the principal 
castea of the caltivntore, 

Tho methed of preparing Ihoao maps and papers lias bcfcn deccrihod 
with perhapfi tedious minuteness, but it luis been ahowu tliat tho process 
of inquiry is very searching, and when Iho results have been recorded, 
wo luive, regarding each individual and each field, a mass of iu formation 
which enables the settlement ofEcer to adjust the GoremincDt demand 
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to all lh& Tarieil cirtrnmtttaaccs of thf cultivators, »iul jiliictA in tto 
Imuils of tho dietflct antlioritiei^ regarding tlio land and tlio 
fitiitiiitica tlmt arc of infinite vnluo iti times «tr famine or otljcr diatiir- 
liaiiccs of the food wipidj* and which enablo the ropt:fcrt»» as to tlio aroaa 
ycotlj' under ctopH* to be made np >vitli aii approach to accuracy T^hich 
lias never lutlit'rto hotm attained, 

Ma^ps of the district are prejiarcd os frdlmvs Tlie atiitions fixei^l on 
tho village bounduriea arc plotted nn sheets containing so iimny minntea 
of latitude and longitude, ogeerding to the sealo of tho required map, 
Tliia may ho four inches or tin? inches to a mile, generally tho latter. 
Each village has its topograjjhy ro<lncod by ftti I i , 11 

pentagraph to tho rcqniievl sculo in pencil on the exact piosltion it should 
occupy oil tho map, atid thus the map of tho district is gradually built 
up village by village. TJi«Kj maps of c inked in for reduction hy photo¬ 
graphy, and are sent to Calcntta to Ijo printed nud published. They 
nro further rotlnced to tho bcjiIo of aliont four miles to an inch, and 
engravod for the ntloa of ludin, 

Tlio origiiud village maps ara sent aa soon after survey as poasilde 
io the head office in Calcntto, whore they arc rcproilnccd by photoxinco- 
graphy on the scalo of survey, and ten or twenty copiiis of each arc 
priuteil off for tlie settlement and district officers, and also for sale b> 
tho landlords who may desiro maps of their estates. 

All the calculations in tho Survey tHEcn are pcrformoil at least twice 
over by indopendont sete of cstiniators, and as the fields arc voiy small, 
amonnting sometimes to a million or mora in a acaBon V work, it can bo 
imagined that tho mapping, cakulatiug. and lobnlsting snch a mass of 
figures entails a large nniount of work on tho snra'cy esbihlishmeut. 

The efilal>lishinent of a endastral sniniey consista of a deputy 
bupcrintcndont in charge, an assistant suporintendont, five to &.ven 
Enropwm surveyoTB and assistant Hurvoyora, nbont 2n0 field surveyors 
and inspectors, 250 draftflmen, calculators, and mii>cr>dsora, with about 
400 or BOO ehaiu and flagmen. 

This Urge cetahlishment is kept up only during the surveying searnm, 
which eitcmU from October to Mayj during the rest of tho yt^r the 
establiabmcn': consism of the European staff, and nbont loO draftsmeu 
and calcuUtora sufficient for completing iho maria nwd Kurils of tlm 
work of tho Add season. 

A ceoenil Mo. of llio work of ono cndaslml snrroy r«rty for * «a»n 
moT bo given by olaling tlint tlio onttoni i« ftbout 2000 villiigeo ftverag- 
iDK nbolrt 220 nctai coqb, imd oontoining a million of fioIOs or more of a 
mao of -3 to -4 of an aero eaob. The amonnt of reentry snrveyw ■■> a 
year variee from 050 Ui 800 sqnaro miles. The cost of survey and pro- 

paring the rceerds is about sixpence an ncre. 

When the amount of work in the survey and preiuvralioii of tho 
Tocordi! of one viUage ia taken into ctuaeidcrution, and then rnultiplicd by 
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tlio iintaber of villa^s la >i opomtiDnaT it will l>o soon that the 

sTirvoy HtaflF ia fully emplo_’n?d^ nnd it ib only by acihtlivision of labonrT and 
oxoieting & Euflieieiit ^le of wotIc from oaeh mniiT that the ateo. of the 
iii>a9ou L-au ho dusposcd of. 

Up to thU tlino cadnatml survoya have hocu maJe of ten districta in 
the XortK-Wost Provinoost, cenUitiin^ an area nf about 2<V.>00 aquaro 
miles, anrl a p^pwl'^tioti of about nine mil lion an avorago 

of about 450 souls to a square mile. But the of the population 

Varies in different districts, being highest in Betiaica, where there aro 
aliout 000 BOD La to the square mile, or nearly otio and a half to each acre. 
Belgiuia, tlio moat donseiy populated country in Earnpe,. has to a 
s([uare nillu, and in the Britiith isles there are 297. As tho natives of 
India depend almost entirely on agricultnra for their livelihood^ the 
struggle for existoneo in thtiso overerowdciil tracts Is verj' great. 

Besides tho codastml ituin\^yf> earned ou in tlio North-West Pnovinoea 
there have been others emiiloyetl in British Biirmah, whero the oondi- 
tioiis of survey were somewhat diffuient. In Buriuah tho cultivation is 
mostly rice, and i ioa in low, swampy tracts, l‘ho ex ten t of the cid ti vatiuu 
varies from jnear to ywir, and the limits of holds aro liable to change. 
To ensure pomiaucnt advantages from the survey. tho rite laud lias licen 
dojiiareatcd into blocks, and tho areas of each of these have bwcu cal- 
culatod., Tho Revenue officers can thus readily Jiscertain bow much land 
is under cultivutioD* In Burmah, whero tlio laniU are leased from year 
to year, aud revimuo is paid on the amount of cultivutioiiT the apjdieation 
of a cotlastral survey has rwmltod in a largo increa«io of revenue to 
Govonmiout, not from extm asscssmeiits, but from the facility with 
which tho true amount of land under cnlti^'ntion can now Iso ascertained. 

GttdostTalsurveya liave also lately bcieu iutruductsl into As^ul, whore 
the conditions of cultivation are vei^- like those in Burmah. The rcsidt 
will ho au iiiorcaso to the Govoniiacnt icvoune, and a development of tho 
country'' which has attained prominence as a tea producer, and which 
in its extensiVO jungle tmets of fertile hind, about bo bo opcuCHl up by a 
mil way, Beems destined to ulTord an outlet for tho surplus population of 
ever-CTOwdod dLstricts in Itciigal. 

A few words may now be wiid regarding tlm advantngofl dorivoil from 
this elaborate survey, reoonl-ob rights, and statlfilies. 

One great source of litigution and min t» many w'ho engago in it 
arises Bt>iu disputes regarding tho boundaries of villages and estates. 
VVbertj no maps exist, or w bero eye sketchis merely were mode* or oven 
where in better attempts at map^making the village map wus built up 
ftchl by held, there has alwujTj been gneot uncertainty about tho boun- 
(.laricM. Where there are no maps of course there is no guide to correct 
boumlariea, and in imperfect maps the land has been Bometimes shown rr 
belonging to two villages, while in the case of a dispute and litigation 
surveys were mode by native surveyon!, but often tho cose luui been 
VOL. [. 2 u 
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mid eettled at ctm never bo openea ont again, 

cerr^y ^ dlvisioni* nf fields will 

be The fields 

"trt r^ "; u i»v. p.tu..p «.a ^ 

Intait OD during thn r.iny aMi«>n. In mnny liownver. vrhm. 
cdiumumeation dnn g ^pulfttian is douse. tbo« are no 

land IS ^ aifl merely tnfU of grass 

divitiioM leti « w planted at tbo comow gf some of the fields. 

taiwti: hniding. m miuvim t™ct« 

*“.*T t ritJr thn nnnnnl inandntbn d^riny. the fidd 

Biibjcct to n relnj-ing Bud restoring of tho field 

often lend to disputes luid litigntion, nod even to hl^hei 
tomdsnee efwn 1^ ensTfa-n. the survey n«p to relsy nny field, ns rta 
But now ^ remain intact, or from permanent niarVr. 

tb^ viuTge boondodcse enn bo found frgm the map. 
r^dlhe field enn he mstored to itt ori^nl tuition on the B~"»d- 

ur^ to nivnutng™. however, wiU hederiytd fronr hnvyng n 

“hi riebU of landlords and tenants. Ibeso give nso to 

eudlens ,rill now he nn nllthenticnto.1 roeord for enoh 

tennnteof torrng ■ Ih^ proprietor ond tonsnt 

vdkge showi^ TTiei wUieh they hold, tho number of yenrs thoy hnvo 
“ It, the pny 1 »d «. Government has dovtol n 

,xscupiod, on - Bevenuo officora, tbo vLllago acwnntiinta 

the pnpem np to dnU-, it is ho ho ho^ tot tho 

vUlsgeond eneh ^ .rU under to permnnept 

i^r’orTirrifgSe^ '“^■■.“■'‘ ’vri 

r bo ^^cccsofnl. Tlio m1^^'ey of tbo whole pinvii,« 

bvped it ma> ^ completed it will givfl to tho Govom- 

amosaof infor^^^ facilitate tbe 

irl'n^on of thflnw, will fk nnd regnlnte the mlntions between 
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InndlordB and tenants^ and will i^inain a InEtin^ moDniuQiit to thq 
sagacity BJid rofiGsI^lit of tlio ]>ro!ietit Licotenant-Govcnior of Baogal, Sir 
Ilivcra Thoinpiion, to whom that coantiy ia indahted for tho Rent Bill, 

Tu tompomrily eettltd districts these mapa and recoitla are necoBsaiy 
to onahle the aetileiEtDiit officer to hx Iho Governmoiit deniaad for the 
next thirty yeara. With all the iafomiatiou regarding areaii, aoUa, crops* 
irrigation and caabea of tonati t», ho is able to fix the proper rents mth 
almoat tuaihcmattcal uccutncj, and it is w'cU that this should bo 
since the prosperity and happinesa of so many beings depend on tho 
proper adjnstmont of the rcntis. 

Again* in any ono year tho Govaminent can iiacertaiu the amount of 
land sown with tho difforoat crops* whether food or npn-food pniduoing* 
can tell in years of drought how mudi land is protected by irtigutioo* 
and Can forecast with ooiuo approach to accuracy tho pToliablo extent 
nnd presaiLTO of scarcity. Moreover* since bidla halt bcoamo a great 
graio-exporting countn'* it is of iiumcnsa benollt to its tmde to he able to 
gauge the probable amonatof crops of different sorts availablo for export 

Bat from knowing tho exnot reaouroco of tho country another great 
advantage will noorUD to the administiatoTs who in the near future will 
have to deal with some complicatctt social preblems^ Ono of these ia 
how far the process of sabdiTloion of tho land can be allowed to go on ; 
and another is wimt is to be done with the rapidly inettasing ^Kipula- 
tiou, which in soiiio districts is so great as barely to leave a miirgin 
betw'oen suheistence and stars^atiou when any slight fkilnre of the 
crejis oceure. 

Before oar Govotniaeiit gave sottlal rqlo to ludla and improve! tho 
sanatory condition of tho people, there wore several causes that acted oe 
safety valves to prevent ovetyreseure of populatien* Tlioflo were—wwre, 
famin&s, pestilences, and female infaniticide* Xe one could vvish a 
return to tho first. Eveiy» effort is mode to prevent the loss of a single 
life by famine. Tho sanatory condition of villages is inspeetdi to guard 
nguinist cholera* Vaccinators are appointed every where to fight agaiaat 
the scourge of small-pox, and female infanticide is a thing of the past. 

Tho result of all this* joined tjj tho effects of infant martiago, is tliat 
the popidatioii is increasing at a rapid rate, Tho country baa very 
little manofacturing industries* and the whole maiss of the pcoplei 
depends on what the earth will prodiico. TUo amoont of production 
has a limit* and w-hen that is reaehed scarcity must either iiet iu, or tlm 
surjilua population will Iiavo to bo draftod off to other parts of the 
country* where there &re still uiienltivatoii lands and room for tho 
oxteiisien of agriculture. 

gueatioiw andi as these regarding tho futoro of tho country and tho 
cultivator cannot bat arise in the mind of tho suTvayor* who has to 
live among the people, often for luontba far away from any of his own 
countrymen. Sjuch conaiderations mate his work very iutercstiug. 
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whilo ho is cnoouiagod in his tnak liy knowing tliat it is nsoful for 
ameliorating the conditioii of tho people in Indin» where lend and all 
relating to it ore questions of the first importance, involving life and 
death to so many struggling millionB, He is cheered by the thonght 
that ho is assisting the Government to regulate wisely its relations 
with its tenants, and to forward—as it is its greatest wish to do—tlio 
niaterial prosperity and happmeiiS of tho vast connirice tknd populations 
committed to its charge. 
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By 3lAinn A, \V. lS.viiiD» B.R. F.B.S,, lire. 

^iitijxrieitofrlriitp Sarrmf ftf IndU.) 

Tnw- oiicrationn liavo for their ohject the connection of the sovemT 
Tidal Stations by LLno!i of S|jmHjOvels runnitig along tho Coast, and 
ocTOBs tho ODnlincnt of India from pea to sea: ftlao the connection of tho 
principal Ftations of the Great Triatigtilation which fnll in tho rtcighbemr- 
hcod of tho lines of lovels, with a ’view to the retlifi cation of the difTer- 
cnocM of height, which have olincady been determino'd by tho lees ttcenrate 
Irigcnoinetrical method. (I'otlatoraUy with these opemtiona a gT%»t 
number of the bench marks of tho Irrigation, Railway, and other branches 
of the Deportment of Ihiblie W'otlta have been coniiectwi, with a ’view to 
their general combination and Todnetion t/> a common datmu. 

From the origin ef the TrigonometTical Surrey in India np to the 
year 185& all heights were invariably determiRed by tho method of 
rcclprecftl vortical angles, between tho principal stations of the triangnlft- 
tion. This method is based on tho supposition that the boch and forward 
angles are equally refracted, and that the refraction is conseqiiendy 
eliminated in deducing tho angle aobtcndetl by tho cicoKf of the higher 
station over the lower. But the anomiUios and irrognlirit'cs of tho 
tmj<.'ctories of light in the lower strata of tho atQios|ihore render it highly 
improtaible that the ref motion can bo wpiol in tho and forward 
tjbserv'Ations. 

In 18o8 the Great Trigononiotricnl Snrvey of India commenoed a 
seriwj of iSpirit-ievelM, which nj^ to ^lay, 18di, hrid been so far cstcnded 
that the ChaclA Base line near Atteck, the Dchm Ihin, and tho tiinonj, 
base lines, bad all liccn omnocted with the llcan. t'ca Level at Knrrachee, 
nuiking a total of IfldiS mil« of double levelling, esecntwl by two and 
^nctimrs three independent olfsorcera working wfUi different instm- 
ments and staves on the same points, 

Tho fid lowing is a brief description of the rigOTOns molhfxl of 
pTocednre ’which w«ii laid down by General Walker, and bos been adgptofl 
in carrying out the le’VelUng. 

Tlio instruments employed am Standard Levebi, lhy Messrs. Tronghtoii 
and ^imms, of 22 inch fixsal length, and power averaging 42—’veiy mpoi ior 
to onlinarj* lovclliog instmmentii. The levels aro fitted with finely 
gradnatod scales, and have their runs ib’tcnniuod liy a scries of obsorva^ 
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tiuua on the vertical cireb of h largo tliocxloUto, and »imetmi*s hjr a groftt 
miniber of obson ationa to a graduat&l staff B^uorollj' ml up at ojiiiotLv 
10 cLaiiia diataiit fiom the iuatriniiciit. From tlio mean value of tho 
“nm" tubtonso table* aro constructed for Tifio in the Bob, showing the 
wrroctions for dialovelmeut which aro ^ observation. 

As this necessitates a certain amount of cotrtpntation on tho 
a truiniiJ native recorJor accompanicji each obseni-or, thus ilividing tho 
lalxiur, and enabling tho survevor to coocentrato his attention on tho 
acUiiil niauLinilntion of. and obsorvationa vidth, tlio instruiaont. 

To guide in obtaining a tmo porimndienlar tho staves aro snpplmtl 
witji pIuniEUetB let into tho iddes, end visible through glass doors. 
Swivels are fixed to the tops of tho fitovci fur four guy ropes, by meanB 
of whidi tlioy are adjustal and hept steady when onoo proivorly fiicd. 
Whenever the staff is set np a wooden iwg ia pravionely dnven well 
into tho ground, and into tho head of the peg is fixed a bctnisphcncal 
brass brad—which pK-souts a smooth surface, or point on which the brass 
shoe of the staff refits, and can rotate freely. If tho utafC is to bo set up 
on a permanent bench mark cut on a atone, the heaii of & brad from 
%vhicb tlio Bpike lia* been removed ia placed on the bench mark, au that 
the staff may always lutvo a point to rest ou- 

Jatarting from a bench mark a httwl is used, and alw i ftio samo procan- 
tiLju is taken when closing on a bench imirlL Thus aa the levelling oiKtra- 
ttotis merely dotenniuo diffcreinMa of height, the level* of tho two bench 
marks intenso^' arc QbttHticd. 

To prevent tho poBsibility of errors in rending tlio slav^ escaping 
detocUon. the staves aro graduated on both sidwsonc wdo having a white 
ground and black divisions (feet, tenths, and hundrodths), nnmU>Tcd from 
0^60 foot to 10*00 feet; the reverse tide having a black ground with 
white divisions, numbered from 5*55 to lo‘35 feet. 

lioth fucca of each staff arc oWrved: thus, two independent value* of 
difference of level arc obtained at each station wdien the instrument is 
set Up. and this fornis one set of ohservations. 

Tho stave* arc rend off to the third place of dccimalfi of a foot, and if 
the difference between the tw*o values obtained, after the oortection for 
dislovdmeni ba* been applietl, amounts to *00fi, f.c. of a foot, the 
invariable rule is to repeat tho observatinn*. Should tho day ho 
tinfiivaurablc. sometime* four or five sets of obsam ationH havo tnbo taken 
at a station, and the nteon of All the set* taken a* the true value. 

The instrument is invariably put midway bot'a-ecn, or at equal 
distances from, the back and forward stave*, tho distune© to each staff 
—which ia always carefully measured with a cboin—varying from 10 or 
12 chains in a clear morning and, over fairly level ground, to 3 or 4 
chaimi between 10 aod 11 o’clock in the fijrenQon, when it losgins to 
vmrm up. The rate of progreiss is not as rapid ft* in ordinarj' levtUmg 
operatinno, but four miles a day may genornUy bo reckonetl on. 
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A wcond obeen er with a fiOjutrute ioetrnineiiit^ roocimlcri fttaves and 
khalnsairi^ (the men «lnj cjirry tlie iautrtimeiitiil equipmont of the j^irty) 
follows tho first observer, over the same jgTOTimJ, resting his staves on tha 
same Jicgw and brads that were used hy his pralewss^i.r, and carefully 
coinjTaring tho rtsulbi. Wbonevor a differonce cxuGciUttg 0'iX>0 of a foot 
uppenrs betwcon the resttltn of the two observers tho observations atv 
repeated, and sl^ouUl tho discroimmcj’ still remain, the prior oliaerver is 
called Imek to ro-obeerve, end tho socond lovoner takes the load* But as a 
matter of foot this is a Taro oocrtirroii<£. 

The rule of equal distances between instrumeut and each staff cliini' 
nates all collimation error in the level, and it also eliminates tho effocta 
of tho curvature of tlie earth and all constant rofmotioiu 

Tho lino of levels i» divided as nearly as possible into (Kpinl sections, 
auil adjacent Ecetiens are levelled over in op];»sito direotions. Thus, sup¬ 
posing tbo genetnl direction of the vrork is from coat to west, four in ilea 
will be carried out from cast to west; the next Jay four miles from west 
east will bo lovollotl over, and so on. Of course the distatico ono day 
rony be a little moro or less tlmn the distance the noit day, but it is 
arranged that the total of nil the acetiema in one direction will bo cia 
nearly as pessiblo ct|nal to the total distatioe of tho sections in tho opjK)- 
aitts direction, Not only is this system carried out in seetiotiH, but it ik 
followed to a certain extonl at coeli alternate station throughout tbo 
faoctkm. Thus in commencing it is usual to obaervo tho back stall first, 
at tho next station the forwnri;! wtafT is observed first j at the third 
station tho back stalf is again fimt oli^rved, ntid so on. 

This system was devised lo guard against tlio aeeumtdation of small 
consbint errors, am it lias lieon found tliat levelling steadily in one 
direction is liable to give a difierout r(«uU from wlint is obtained wliori 
levelling iti tho opposite direction. 

It involves a gnat deni of extra marebing (as the wliolu ground ha& 
to bo twice goiio over), htit this is deciued essential for the acquisition of 
really trustworthy reaiilts. 

It has Ijcqh already statctl that 109^ miles of levelling bod boon 
carried out from the cunipaenccment in iSM up to May, 1SG2, Between 
lbti2 and 18€a the line of levels bfal l>een extended from Agra via Fatka 
Oerooli and Tillingurhi (near ^Hhibgiinge) to Calcutta, thus adding 
another 031 miles of levelling to the main line, bcsiJcB eonnccihing various 
stations of the 0Teat Tiiangulatlon by means of branch linctk The termi¬ 
nal station at Caleutta wns the mil of the Kiddequra Dock ; but the 
mv:iu level of tho water at Kidderporo i* of conrsv very much higher 
titan llio mean level of the sea, ns although the Ilooghly is a river, in 
which tho influeuce of the tide is felt much heyond Calcntta, yet from 
tlio K^a proper at the head of the Gulf of Bengal to Calcutta Is over 100 
miles. Thus no very- reliable test of the ttecumoy of the work cquH yet 
be obtained. 
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B«tiv€>en 1965 ftinl 18T2, iho levelKag' operaiions were for the most 
port carriotl ont in the l^orth of lnd\a* Thas lines of lovols from 
Fenwoporo to Lfthoro ontl Mean Sleer, from Jfooltaa to Dehm Gazi 
Klmn, fttrd nl»o from Delhi to Meonvhanii Baliamapoio to Umballn wore 
carried tmt in ono Bcaflon. Next j'ear freni Jliicrnt to Ba- 

reiJly and Pilibbect was eomploted, and iho follo wjuj^ year from Bareilly 
to CawnpojTj via ShajobEmponOT Si>ctaj>riro and Lucknow waa finisheil; 
the loat'Uitmod lino was ctmtinnEMl the next RCiii>ion to Fyzabiul and 
Goruekpoie, and OIJ to Dildamn^ior. Afterwards the levelliug was 
carried frem Gomckpore to Bottia and SIostnffMpKiro to Darbhauf^: and 
next year this wnw am tinned tit Sabil>gacjt Pumiah and KaTogolaghat to 
rir|.»anti, on tbo nniin line of levels from KurracbeB to Gnlcnttn. 

This completed tbo levelling in the Xortli of Indiit^^tl if wo incluilo 
the (sbort lino of 71 milea w'hieli wsut ouriijd ont in tlio i^nth of India 
from Tiiticorin to the Caiw Comorin Baso Line, dnring the season 
1861^-70, WE have 1705 miles to add to the total of the levelling done up 
Ut 1B72. 

Before discmaiitig tho further progress of the levolliug, it should 
be mentioned that the beighta in tho Great TrigonDmctricol Surrey of 
India lip to IS74 wore dependent on dotermitiations of BCft-level which were 
ohtaiuod from peniomd ohsoryations on a graduated pole, taken generally 
at cvojy quarter of an hour day and night for a few' dnyid, or at most for 
ouo semidimation, Thcao observations w'ore tarried ont at several places 
tm tho coast linSt ‘'■’iii.: Diu Harbour (in Kattyaw'ar), Karwatr and 
Mangalore, all on tho We«t Coast; At Vizagaiiatain cm tlm East Coast, and 
at Tnticjorin no€kr tho extremo South of India. At only ouo plaeo 
(KuiTScbco) had obscrvuitionH licon tuhon with a isclLRoglfitoring Tide 
Gauge previous to 1869 ; tho value of Mean Jscja IjcvoI which had been, 
dedo^cod from the Knrracheo xrork was obtaino.! from obsorvationa taken 
over two seinidtiimtiana wdtii that gangoj and on tliia value depend all 
tho heights in Sind, Paiijab, Ac. 

Systoniatio Tidal obfter%mlioiifi by incana of Self-llegiateriog Tide 
Ganges wera commenced by tho Great Trigcmomotrieal Survey in 1878, 
when gaugw were set up ut three places in Gie Gnlf of Catch* An account 
of these nperatiowt which wore eftrriod out for a apcetol purpose, was 
given iji a paper which the writer reml before the Phj'mcal fciection of the 
British Association ut Glasgow in 1876* 

It may be snsd that nt Okba, tho station at tlio mouth of the Gulf of 
Cntch, tho first ver>’ accnnite dotermi nation of mean level of the sea 
was obtained. tinWoqucntly. in 1977, tho Government of India ottlored 
tluit a systematio reoonl flf Tidal obsorvationH at selected places all rennd 
tho coost* of India nnd Burtnah should be carried out. It ia Tmtiweasaty 
to refcir hens to thrso operatietis, except in so for as thty are conMderod with 
regard to determining the exact valuo of mean soft level at oerlaln. 
pthioea: but it may bo stated tiiat Titlal observations are being corrieil 
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410 1 Rimnltan^otiHly nt 20 iitatianK tm tho coanU of Cevloiit and 

Bnnuah, i ndntting Aden and Port Blnir in til® Arnkuiflii Iwkmla. ItetiMiJs 
theae.obsorvQtioM have been completed at four other addition to 

the threo places in the flnlfof Cuteh. 

As a rtilo the miiumum timo of obsorvation is tulcon to 1* fivo Ycam» for 
the menu level of tlio sen can bo vciy acenrifttcly detormined iluriog this 
lienwb The mean level ns derived from Tidal olniorvatioDA for oiio year 
difici^ filightly from, that obtained from obfiervatiorm from tlm preceding 
or succoediiig year, bnt the fiiiotuatimi in tli® value ia vt>ry slight. Thus 
at Kurnichi'e, where ol»ervation» were made during IG yoar», tho 
highest lovcl in any year only differed to the oitent of O'ltS foot irom 
the moan of all the jearB, and tlio low€?st difihr«l 0^132 foot; tlu> 

tluctnations thus anionnting to *>■ 2S0 foot- 

It k a happy ctdncldenc® tliat tiio hitherto provisionally aocx-ptal 
value of the Kurracheo mean sea level as deriveii from two winii-ltmations 
agrees clo<H>ly with the aoearato dcterniinatioti from IG yeara obsciwauons, 
and thus all the heights given in the published |rtiinphletsoftlie levelling 
oiierations in Sind* Panjak North-West Provinces, and Bengal are 
practically ooirect- 

Itetwcou 1S73 ftnd iSTd over ftOd milea of levelling had been done m 
Idudins* viz,: from Gooty to iioUaTy, iJliarwar and on to Karwur, and 
also from the Ihmgaloro Base Lino i-ia Tnmhur and Hemoto to BelbivS 
and thence via Adoni to Roichoro* 

Ihiring this time nlso the line of levels maud the Gulf of Cntch 
hail been carried out* which extended to 304 milfyi, making with th® 
ifmlras lovolling 005 miles to bo addssl to the lotid of levelling up to 

1S72* * 

The liuo of levels during the next two scasoos hiul iwen camml 
from Ton a ou the Gulf of Cntoh through Kattyawar and on nearly to 
niomWy, and besides this a lai!?® lotip lino from i^hikarpiir ®n tire Kunn 
of Culch to Patri uud Viruuigaiu, thits adding 778 miles to the work 
already executed. 

I>urit 4 f the next four Boaaum which en,de«l iu 1880-81 the work 
had been extcudocl to RoinlMiy* and from iVunbay to ^[adros, w-ith a 
branch lino from Poona via ikittuTii imd Bolgnnin to Dbarwar* to join 
the lino of levels from HellaiT to Ikiuguloroi nnd nlso bmneh linc« from 
£>bolapnr to Hijapnr* and from Gnllxirga to the Bidor Base Liue Imd 
been carrioil out: nnd the main lino wnH extended from Ratynn near 
Bcuubay to CIdkalvohol near Midegnm iu Khatidcsb* making in all 179<> 
miles of levelling fur the four eeastjniL 

From 1801 up to the sem^oii which has just elosml (lS&4r-85)* th& 
lovcUiiig Jjas been catriiHl from ('hikalvohol mar ^lulegum to Ml tow and 
Judore. uiul on to join tho Sironj Base Line lU Ceiitial India* where tho 
levels from Agtu teTminntmh 

Also Fflhsc Point Tidal iiitoKon hud been connected wdth Kidderiiore, 
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Hu iiH to luiiJjo tho Hilt of levt'lfl fn^ni Kurra<j}nio to C^Ali^tto cntl a 
tidal feioliou at tLe sL^a coast on tL.!? cost side of India. Lines of levels 
were eunied to Dnldiit and Pianioud lIurlH^ur Tidal Stationat and also 
uLaig both Ixiiiks of the so ns to givu Ijcnch marks fur the river 

Kirveyors. 

I>aring tho last (iohl aoaistin ^Eadttts And Ileyporehavo licco conDGCtedi. 
and a hmneh line wns taken from JulIar|Kit to Bangalore, thnaconnecting 
Kamor vlth dladma and Bcy|Hire, This has added lo67 niilea to thn 
levelling ojierationf', making in nil the magniBcent total of lOG&O niilea 
of double levelling eieciiled by tlic+ Trigoiiomotrieai Survey* between 
185S and the present yoar^ Besides this some SOO miles of single 
levelling by bmneh lines to trigonometrical stations have boon levelled 
over. Utiring this period^ there were only two scaHons in which levelling 
ojiciatiaiiB were not proftOcnteiL TEuia the time outupietl in carrying out 
this vast amount of work has lieen exactly a quarter of a century* 

To give a j^mcticnl and tiinilinr illtistmtieii of tho iiiAgnitudo of 
these operotiona, talcing the line which rtina fnini Kurmchee up the 
Indus to Ulithaukotc, and onwards ria Fer(iZ[K>r6} Agm, AllnlialHid, 
i^fonghyr and Calcutta to Falsa Point is 23(10 milea in lenglli* Iftbis 
distance bo convertjsd into longitudinal degrees for tlio latitude of 
Lciuiloiuit represents, say* of longitude; ami if stietdhtd out eastwards^ 
w'ouUl reach fnmi London stiuight across tho ('knimel tlirciTigh GoitUAny 
and all Hiisf^iu to Astmkan* It is most prolsibly tho longest lino over 
rttn between two teas* and. the error in level ling does not eicceil 1 foot 
8 inches, or under ono inch par One hnndrerl miles. 

Again, tho lino of levels taken from tho Chuch Jlaso near Penhawar, 
in tho extreme y^orth, and extending to Beyiiore in the South, represents 
uvor 22'' of latitnde, n distauco gteator than that cm braced bctw'oeii tho 
most northerly point of Scotland and the most sonthorly point of Sisrin. 

llio difiicultiea experienced in carryuig out this enormous piece 
of work have at times been very ccmsidcrttblo. Bad roads er w^ant ef 
roads, mad baring to carry the levels tlirougi][ long gtaos, riud c'rossing 
large rivers, such cm tJic K<]Biii, and more esjiccially tho Ganges; and tho 
Hoi>ghly Dccasitincd gretvt trouble. In taking tho cliB<'n'Ationa acroes 
these largo rironi Bpoelal arraugcuionts liad to loj Uimle, by |Histiug on 
the staves slips of jutjier divided only iutu feet and tcutlis, ns of cmirso 
tho smaller divisbiiB <jn tho iitavos contd net be reoognistiL Un these 
cccneicing about fifty sots of ohservationa by each lovelier had to be made 
At CNich long crossing. Id going from False Point to Calcutta, and down 
the hanks of tho llooghly to Dnblnt in l^ngor Island, the work was 
except ionally tTanbloseniOf First H’f nil a veiy dilKcuU network of creeks 
at the month of tlic Malumadi bad to bo cruBJKid, until term fimui " was 
reached on iho heuks of tho Keiidrapnra CunnL This necessitated wading 
for about oightcou miles through an oxtensivo jungly swamp, w'bich is 
wholly coTcred willi water at spring tides, and is never entirely freo 
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from TUe fttanda of thu? iitetrunients lm4 frot^uviitly tu bo iwt up in 
water about two toet deep ; mid iue tliu eciil below wjus 1clO^Teaud Hl1U3hyf £o 
that any movement oiii the imrt of the observer distiirboil the level of 
tbo teleseope, the (ii^t olwiDn'or bad to summon his coadjutor from n 
KtQtion in. rear, to read tlio level at tlio moment lio was rcnuliug the staves 
with the telescojav ^tfd then he hod to re turn and jterfonii tlie ruiuo 
duty for hU coadjutor* Verionflcrcokfl and rivers^ miigiug from a quarter 
to tlirec-quartiia of n mile in breftdtli* had to Ib cros¥cd boforo Kaknihnti 
v^-ofl reached, but in ad casL B the cnu«sing was accomplished by dirc<rt spirlt- 
IcvolUng, though cccofllonally staves with tho broad graduation j^lijkaJiad 
to he iiocil. 

To cross the Hooghly in this manner was found impmcticablo, at 
the river was qoueideniibly over one mile in width at its iiam)west jisrh 
Tonipoiury tido gauges were ac^t up tm both bauke. cit a part where tho 
main chaiuicl and the btmks wero ]narQj.Iel to each other. iSimultancoua 
reudiugs of the level of tho water on liotli gauges were taken hy the two 
levellers at liigh water, and alHo durinig rising ami fuHiiig tides. The 
surface of tlio water was veiy tmooth, and upwiiRls uf 300 ohservationSf 
extending over four days, wero taken. A diflerenoeof level ef nearly Iw'o 
inches was Amnd between rising and falling tides, but tlie mean of both 
difiere<l by only tivo-thinls of an inch from tho level at the top of tho tido 
when llic mirHieo of tho river was neither rising ner fulling i and tho general 
mean maybe actMjpted os wdthin half an indi of the truth, oiulis pro- 
Ijublv much moro exact than auj' result which might have Ikjcu ebiained 
by measuring the verliciil angles across the river by siuj' oilier procesai 

The following season similar dilEculties w'cro experienced along 
IbUi banks of tlic Hooghly. Hut from what Lon already been said it will 
1)0 Seen tliat conaidemiilo skill is frequentlj'" neceHsuy* Ui overcortio tho 
ulistaeles that occur j iitid indeed at times it was only from the SEeal, activity, 
nnd good management of tho os^iMtaut in charge of the detachment that 
tho dilEculties wom overcome. In 18@2 -Sl' 1 the BiiTvi>yora were hanutsed 
and cxjwtKHl toon extent which indiioMl Isid healtli, panic, and di-sortion, 
and it w’oa with very great trouble that tho sem-onV work w'oa completed. 

Xow witli regard to eomo of tho residts of tho operations. 

From the me^m sea level of the tiilol station at Oklnr, at tlie entrance of 
tho Gulf of Cutch to that at Hombay, there is an apparent rise of (kSS of 
a foot, t.e. 4 inches in a length of lino of 530 miles. 

Fnua tho mean oca lovi-I Eomliey to that of Karwar there is an 
apparent rise of 0'U3 of a ftit.3tt or 11 inclica in a lengtli of lino of o30 lulles. 

From Knmicheo to False Poiitit tliere is an apjiarent rise of 1 foot B 
iiidics in 2300 miles. 

From Bombay to Jhalrus the discrepancy was ver}' great, Ixung 
nearly 3 feet in 730 miles; alno an apparent rise. 

From Korwar via Bclloiy, Bangalore, and Jullar|iet to ^InilrEs tlicre 
is a Hse of 0 55 of a foot, or nearly 7 inches in 610 miles. 
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it lUlwt Iw ht-re mctitionwl tliftt in all th^y it is sontli^rn 

stuUons which ftppciur miM^a alK>v 0 the northern BtatiouR. On the other 
hatel the following caJH-** nhow ft noTrerae result, t liftt is, tho Bonthem atAtionH 

are lower thim the northern. + 

Fioni Kurmoheo via ^ilthaiikot, Foro^poro, and Agra to taironj 
aud Bonihfiv there is ft hdl of 0 02 foot, or Ti iuehos in 2030 miles. 

Frertii Mrtilniii to Be^'|>cre a fall of 0‘0h8 foot, or 8 ineh.es lU 40/ 


From KarwftT via Bellory, Bangalore, JoTlarpotnml on to Benwre there 
is oiilv ft fall of O'! of ft foot, that La, a little more dukn one inch m OGa 
milre or tho mren ecu lorel at Karwar end Ben>ore nre almost identit^l 
na detonuined l>y sinrit-kvcUmg. 

Tho firet five linetj, in eai-h of which tho mean sea at tho Bouthom 

«Ution WOM to 1 » liighcr tl.»n ot tho northom, «« thoM first 
cnmnlctal. Goneial Walhor cominontctl on tlioai in hia Anoiml Hojmrt 
to tho (toviromont of Inaio for 1880-81, and snBgestol that tho^ 

OT,«uc>--ao.chiofijduo toettora in tho lovollinBopotntionii.oauwa ft™, 
a liability to poraonal liiisapprehcnnion in rmilmg tho htthblo of the 
snirit-levot. -a'hioh may tend to produoo a eonBidorehlo oconninlatioii of 
emr on Unco of which the gcnoral diroetioii is oithcc towarda the am or 
opisBito to tl.e on>n Owing to tho epirit-k'col teiug plocod abmo 
thl telcacope.thB oliserver got* a side Tiow of tho bnbblo refraotal 
obliquely thiongb tho thickness of tho glia* tube, winch w not so sborp y 
dofiScl 'os the loot down riow ftotn aboco. Tho run nmnd the bobble, 
rntiM.! by tho adjtcsion of tho liquid to tho sides of tho tnl«. l«omes so 
ptominont tliat its oitromiBcs may bo olncrvod ircrt.^ of * 

bublJo. dVhon Ught falls obliquely on the iDStronient and either end of 
tho instrnmont is ptotcl towards tho light, tho tmtor erlgo of the nm at 
tho end of tlm bubble towards tlio light is more clearly d^cl than the 

rm.^ while at tho op,matte cud of tho bohdle tho rrmor edge of tho mm 

fa tho’ raoro dearly dofiaod. Conmniuently Umre is a tondoncy to assutno 
tho ufatmimont to bo level when in rcnlitj’ the end towords the light is 
dcpica«d.aiid. Uerngh the tondoncy would prolmbly vary m magnitnao 
with diiforent persons, it fa likely to alfect all ,«r»ons mom or W 
Ol.do.udy it fa nninflnencod by mversins the diroction of tho opera hens, 

thongh it disaiqmnre when the diroction of lovclling » at right angles o 

''^Tlfa niaminalion error is n toniimtim on tho mcriilian. and vanialiM 
on the prime vortical. Howorer groat its nii.gnitmlo it is non-appatont 
in a ci.it.it of lcvcfa,nnd is only appatont on lines starting from and 
Clcein.. on tho mean sen, which afford* an indoimndcnt check on tho 
levemag oimrations. IVhon the opemtio.is am ontri^ on hetween ™n- 
rfao nnd midday, ns fa nsoaUy tho enao in India, tho dimobon of tho bno 
of averago effect would is. south-nost and north-west; and the reoult 
would bo to apiwrently raise UlO sonthom stat.olia relatively to tbo 
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Bortf«tni though not t« the saicie c?cieat ua if ojHjmtionB were camgcl 
on tlLrDUghaB.t the i«Biti.rv tiny. 

It id to tio noteti^ howtiTCT,f tlunt m ^umll an errot of lev'ol Jitljobtiuont 
as 1 "-S of nrc TiXMiiTing with the mmiu sign at only oiio-fourth of tlie BhiliooB 
at Tivliidi the itLstniznentd woni set up, wonlil pi^uco a (liBCrepniicy saoh 
as bad T:»eti met with in tbu ILnu between Bombay and j^tndruu. 

Whoa Cieaojai Walker mode this enggestiou, the raking of tho 
southern stations had beea found to occur in a greatfr or ivsa degree on 
all tho lines of levels connucting tho tidal ertations^ ^iueo then, however* 
the Kurmcheo-Boiabny line, the Modras-Beypore line, nnd the line from 
Kfliw'ar to B?yjiorie via Bcllar\% Bangalore* and Jolhkrpet hnvo Ikscu 
executed. In the first two of these linos the stmtheni stations am 
lowered rdativoly to tlio northern stationB, and in the last lino the 
northern and sonthem station» are pmcticftlly identic&L 

Thtia the oi^erations sinoo 19dl tlin>w a doubt on tlio southern Btat ions 
being apparently rebitivoly to tho northern, aiid tho explunation 

of tho Bonilmy-Miidtas diacropnnty of seu level mast fsought fur othor- 

Viise. 

Quoting from General Wslker^n note already referred to, he Kavs :_ 

** Tlmt there ano vnriatiDns iu tho genertd level of the fiarfai-v of tho 
DDoan at dliTercnit plAces, so that if comiMirtNi with tho aarfneo of tlio 
spheroid or other gdoiuetriMil figure which most ulosely corresjioiiElH with 
tho figure of tho earth the surface of tho ocean will in boiuo plncea be above 
and in other placed be liolow thfit of the figure, is preljaldo enough: nnd 
indeed this must cortalnly happen whenever the attracting infiuencos 
mountains ued oihot irregnlaritLes of the earth’s surfoco on tha water of 
the ocean are not Donnteraeted by dclidcncies of density in tho strata be¬ 
low the elevated masses* But ns the surface of tiie ocean is ev»‘rywlK‘rD 
iciaintaiDedmequjUbriuiii—excepting, of conrse, thu<Mcillatioiis of the tide 
—there cun be no flo w pf water from ono point to another; thus thoro can 
bo no sensible dj fferences of level, though some points on tho surface ma}' bo 
materially higher tlinn other points as refentMl to a hypothetical 
geoinetTical surfiiciY, nr, sjiy, tho earth’s coutte* T/ur af het^hf^ 

Arnwrer considcrahk, niwr in^natbie^ hecnajM; tkrif famuiit ha iwvwffrtd hy 
■JutmMciiJinf wiMms;/er the rmiscv by itifirh tkty vftuld hs piWured mnst 
ixiih the epirii-iettU of the ingintuimts and the watar-iereh nf 
ihe oceanr uhmerer both are nahjerted to the eastr mjiucarct. Time if the 
spirit lovols had been carried without enr^ir along the coast from Iknnbny 
via Capo Comorin to 3iladni», they muAt have shown Mfutity of mean sea 
level at Bombay and Madras, just ms lias been met with in the Bed S5ea 
and tho Mcditeitnuoan, on opposite nidca of the IiithmiiM of Suez; and in 
tho Atlantie and tho Pacific Oocanti, an opposite eidca of the Isthmus of 
Pa n a ma * And thin identity u'ould ho obtained oven if there were 
actually a considerable difference of height, as is very pc^sible : for tho 
Western Ghats (or MoTmtains) and the general greater elovatioji of tho 
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Aveatem aa coii3|wurml to thoeaiitoni half of tho Pciiin>iiila aro suht^h of 
attmctioa Tirbtch if not conDtoratrUKl mnist miso tho meaa noti at 
Bombay more than ;jl feet (ftfl calciilaloil hy Mr. ireiinofisey) nlwvy suoan 
isfifl level Mmlrasy” 

There Hfoma to remaitt only t’n’O poasiLk o^planations of the 
iliBorepancy between Boinlja^' and iladras-r 

Firet, tliat it w due to tlio proiiinatc and local attraotioriH of tlio 
hills and table-Tnncls over wbieh the lino of levels wjta carritHU and wdiich 
must eiorcisQ hoido influence on the instriimental levels over and bejond 
the geneml influence that ia eivrlod nllko on both tho inattnmontal and 
ocean lovolfl, 

Ot (siocoiid) tbftt tbo ertor h dno to sumo occidental giwa error in the 
levelling. 

Itegnrding the former of these two osplaiiatienB, tJm spirit levob* 
were carriefl from lk^mlJfty up the short end abrupt ascent to the crest of 
the ’Western Ghats near Pooum and tlion dtrem the long and gentle decline 
to the east contft ftt Madras* Tlius, while subject to tlio samo general 
attractive infloence of the coatincntnl niasaea tbo oo&an loveK 
subject to Uio mom immodinto itifluencii of local inequalities in the 
configtimtion of the ground iwiased over. 

With regard to tbo second expInnariotiT it seems improbable that the 
discrepftTJcy «in bo due to an nccidentai gross em>r* seciiig the speebd 
precautions which ore takeiJt by the tnuployment of two independent 
operators nnd iiiatnimunto* and the use of double-facetl atavL4S* to gnnnl 
against Hnch errorH. Moreover the mcjst probable locus of ntich an error 
iviw Wlieved to be in tlio section over the Ghats, and tbis was re-lo veiled, 
witli the resnll that tbo two meawnroments were identical. Quito lately, 
too, the last portion of tlm lino (oljont 50 miles) near Madrxis Wiis 
re-levelled, the results of the firat and Bocond IcvL-llmg being identical. 

The levelling which bos yet to be done to compkto the wliolts sebomo 

is as folloTivs:— j i 

From Fnhie Point Thlnl Station via Viingai^lam nnd Cocoo^a Tidni 

Stations to Mndnis (see broheu lines on tim map). Then Eimlo via 
Tricbinopolv to KogaiJatnra, thus connecting SJadras and Kegapataiu 
Tiilfid Stations, ami also Beypore and Negniiatniu. 

From Triebinoixdy via Madura to Phumben Tidal Stotion, and from 
Madam to Tutieorin, wliere a Thlal Dbnon^atory is to bo set up. 

Alsi‘ from Nowannr Tidal Station through Cntoh via Lakpat ioTottu, 
to join the Unc of levels in Sind from Knrmcheo to Mitbnnkot, &c. 

And n branch lino from Mnmmgflo (near Goa) Tidal Stntion to Ifbar- 
w ar, to join the line from Bombay to Ranvar: and at tho same time 
Miirmagfio and Karwar will bo directly conacct&L 

IfWoidca these lines tho levols are tarriiHl acroBs conntiy frem tlm 
Bider Base lino to Vizagapatam, tho ivholo Byatcniwnll bo most comple to 
and tied together in n most tborongb manner. 
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Four, or at mqsrt five svafioiifi kHuilM Lo milEcioiifc to liuisb tlio whi Jo 
of this work, and when completed it is likely that the portion of the lino 
hotween Bombay and Madras, whoro the diBcrciNiuoy is ^noiatod, may bo 
fitifficientl}’ localizud as to make it worth wbiJo hiiving it further oin- 
tnined; and if with the resnlt of no grtuta error being funnd, then it scoma 
to mo the only concliudon which can bo come to in, that the local attrac¬ 
tions on the lino operated over lias boon bufficient to disturb tlic spirit 
levels to a very sciiHiblo extent.* 


* The Mc ntHy of the mean uca level on opposite of thn btlunuif of @n« Md 
that of PuTuuna haviflu been qnertionod during the diiCTi*lon whkh followed the 
readliig: of thta paper ui the ■ueeting' of tlio Drithh AjnKMlalwn, Gniwral Walker baa 
obtomed the feUowlDK infermalbn nn the eabjeet from tbe Kaemwr «f (he SB«t Cunal, 
throairli Major*Gtiaccal Sir John Stokes, K.C.lk, B.K. „ , , - 

1* Jjo nivoatt moyoa annuel do la moF MvdlicnBn6e, h P<jrt SaU, e** "> un'nw qno 
te niTeaii moyeD annuel da la tolt Rouge, k Suat > 

■2r D'apn.v lee elndns dn la Cuinpagnia dtt Canal dairanama, it ny a i™ de 
do mivean wauible cntie t’ocwi AlUnliquc, k Colon, et Toceati Paafdque,k 
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SOJIE ItEMAliKS OX CLIXOJIETRICAI .OR 
Al'PROXIMATE IIEIOHTS. 

By iI,uoR J, B.E., 

(Dfimljr 3jpr]au<id(4it Siarrty nt IdJim^ ia ctMjff of iitt Koitfcio Toi>ofnphlc«J Suirvj^ 

The ptoblcm, ho^ to inctcoso tho utility of thoir toiugmphioftl niap« 
by jiiotp clearly incUeating apon tbom tlio turioiui slopes at] i! relative 
beiglita yf all parta of the groaud, without unduly iuctonjiiug the coat oF 
Kurvoy, hna long engaged tlio attoutiuo of tlio ofBouti of tho Surra %' 
of India. 

Tbree raothwla of |KjrtrAj*ing the gnuiiid linvo been in oau froni tlmo 
totimoj the giwluntiouM of wloja) having boon whowu by bru»h work, 
and by oHher vertical or horiatyntal baobunng with the la-n. Tho la*t- 
nionticin,r!d maikiA ia the oiio which in chiefly in iiw now, although tho 
othere am occoisionally employed for apeeiat worlc j and tlm tflbru lifthe 
Surrey officora havo bwm directo<l chiefly P>wnnla improriDg the ajitom 
ofhonzontal Iiochurtug, to that tho full amotint of inruruiation whidi 
tlut method is cn[>abto of gii^iig may bo found upon tho raopa. 

In doliooatlug ground, it ia cnatoraary to iiidieato gentle Mlojaut by 
light ahodca, and atoi’p uIoih» by hoary ahadeit, the depth of ahodo being 
proportional to the atoopnews of slope; and vanoua scales of idijido liaro 
Iwcn deriiiod. witli the double object of girlng the truoat representation of 
tho ground, and of securing unifonnity in tho drawing of tho attrvejoiu. 

In the nysicm in use in tho Indian Surrey, the horitontaJ hachujoa, 
or lines of ahiuUng, ajthuugh nut profiswing to bo tnio oontonia, am 
made to represent equal vortical intor%‘ala aa nearly as is practicabio. 

When a aloiw is gentle, wjual vertical intorvalu on the ground am 
for apart, and the lines repiTcscnling them on tho pa jut being fur ajjart, 
produce tho effect of a light abode. When a ilopo is atoopor, the equal 
vertical intorrala como closer together, and the lines representing them 
on the jMper Ixdng closer h-gother, produce tho effect of a deepr ahado, 
WIkii the slopes am m stoop that the eqiml vertical intorA'als ognld not 
Isj expreaiKMl without confturion, or danger of tho linca roproeenting 
them comiug together and causing a blot, the procodum is inodifi«h and 
thick lines am uawl which indicato greator rertical intorvais than tho 
linea representing tlio mom ordinary' alopoa. When tho ground becomoB 
actually precipitous, tho horirontal of hachuriug is roUnnuishod* 

and tho escarpment is expressed by bold Tertical sirokca. 

In order to use a scale of abudo offectively, so as to depict Hi* 
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chAracteriBtics of the gronnd with a fidelity and accnracj’ appropriate to 
the scale of survey, the various slopes of the ground must of course 
known pretty accurately. In the IndUn Surrey the most accurate 
moth«l of obtaining those slopes, namely by means of spint-level or 
water-level contours, cannot generally be employed, on account of its 
slowness and costliness. Some cheaper and readier mothod had to bo 
adopted. The method generally employe<l at present, seems to bo well 
suited to the scales of survey now' in use in the Topographical Survej o 
India. It consists in determining the heights of numerous points a 
over the Survey, by moans of observing vertical angles to them. e 
heights so determined ore of three classes. ^ 

Ist. Trtgonomrtrieal hritjhlM; which are the heights of the 
metrical SUtions and intersected pointe of the triangulation, deduc^ 
from vertical ol>scrvationa with the theodolite: these are entered on the 
plane tables before the toiwgraphical part of the Siu-vey is ctunmenced. 

2nd. Trarer»e heifihU; which are the heights of traverse stations 
deducetl from vertical observations with the the^olite; these a^ are 
enteroil on the plane tables before the topographical part of the Survey 

is commenced. *• 

3rd. AypraximaU leighls ; determined by the topographers at the time 

of their survey by means of observations with clinometers. 

With the help of tbeso numerous heights the topographers can jn ge 
very closely the correct intervals, and the proper directions of what tliey 
term their “eye-contour lines,” which are merely the onron 
hachures. or linos of shailing, of wliich mention has been ipado abeady. 

The trigonometrical heights lieing generally those of the most 
prominent objects noticeable from the stations of the triangulation, are 
seldom so evenly distribute«l and so close together, even when supple¬ 
mented by the tramn ewo heights, os to sufiice for all the roqmrements 
of the toiiographers. It is important, tlicrefore. that the topographew, 
with the help of those heights, should bo able to determine at once their 
approximate heights wherever they may stotion themselves; such 8ul»- 
sidiary heights may sometimes ho sufficiently important to require 
recording on the maps; at other times they merely serve the purinsie of 
enabling a surveyor to estimate the correct number of eye-contoure ho 

ought to insert in a particular place. 

The late Surveyor-General of India, General Walker, in a Circular 

Order issued by him in 1880, remarked that: 

“ Determinations of height may bo of much value even when they 
are not exact but only approximate; if the eirom ore not more than one 
or two per cent, of the range between the highest and lowest points on 
the map, the determinations will give a fairly exact idea of the i^ual 
configuration of the ground, which may bo of much service for engineer¬ 
ing and military purporos, provided that the precaution is taken of 
indicating that they are approximate only, liy so printing them on the 
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map as to distinguish them from tho more exact Tallies.** , , , , 
** riauo tables aliould calculato their heights on the spot, os the value 
may frequently bo servioeable, aiding them to delineate tho features of 
the ground with duo attention to the relief.'* ....** The stations w'hose 
heights are thus determinc<l, should be shown on the ma]Mf by a dot only, 
and tho heights should bo given in smaller figures tliaii usual, with the 
letters ap written after them, to indicate that they are aiiproximatc." 
.... ** The points for which subsidiary heights are desirable are the 
following: 

“(1) Junctions of rivers and streams, (2) junctions of roads, (3) ciesta 
of jiasscs through hills and mountains, (4) ferries, (5) ojien and level or 
cultivated plateaux in hill tracts, (6) dak bungalows. For all these, 
clinometric detunuinations may be made. Wlivn tho theodolite can lie 
employed, and greater accuracy bo thus obtained, the] heights of tho 
following should also bo detenuiued, whenever it is possible to do so 
without much inconvonienoe: (7) bridges, (8) milestones, (0) temples, 
(10) tanks, (11) boundary' pillars." 

Many patterns of clinometcm have been suggested and experimented 
with, but tho pattern which has obtained general preference, and which 
is now issued to all Topographical Survey parties, is the ** tangent scale 
clinometer," of tho kind mentioned in the Snrvoyor-Oreneral’s Circular 
Oriler No. 100, dated 8th February, 1883. It is placed fur use on the 
surface of the surveyor’s plane table, over which it can be shifted at 
pleasure. 

It is constructed of metal, and consists of a boriz«>ntal adjustable bar 
(carr^'ing a level), at the object-end of which is an upright arm or vano 
carr^'ing a tangent scale, while tho eye-end carries an upright sight vane, 
through an eye-hole in which tho elevation of an object can bo road oS 
on tlie tangent scale. Tho sight vano and tho upright arm carrying tho 
tangent scale, when not in use, can shut down by hinges which connect 
them with tlio horizontal bar, and tho whole instrument tlicn fits into a 
neat box which is very portable and convenient. In introducing this 
little instrument to tlio Department, tho Sorveyor-Goncral remarked: 

** It miuit be clearly understood that tho object of employing <bi« 
instrument is to obtain fairly accurate differential heights of objects at 
short distances. When in proper adjustment, tho nuoertainty of the 
reading of an object through the sight-vano may bo taken as about *002 
on the tangent scale; this is equivalent to an error of 20 feet in the 
height of an object at a distance of 10,000 feet, or in that of the observer 
as determined by observation of a known point at the same distance: thus, 
as a rule, objects should not be observed at a greater distance th*n 2 miles 
unless several known points are visible, when a moan of several indepen¬ 
dent determinations may give a fairly trustworthy result. In some 
instances tho first clinometers were employed to observe pointB which 
were 10 or more miles distant; this is what they were not intended 
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for. and whmt should only bo done with a thoodolite r^ng to a^nt . 
minnto of arc; naturally, therefore, they gave rewlU which ahow^ 
large dbcrepancica. and were pronomK«ed nn»at»&ctor^'. Bat if 
iM^meiits are eroploj'i-d in running a «eri«» of heights from pouit to 
point at which the piano table is set up-by mutual ob8on.*ations 
Iwtweon the points and not by ol»er%'atiens to far distant stationa-they 
cannot but }*ield remits which wiU go far to increase the value of tire 
work and will give a better indicatkm of the magnitudes of tho 
aucce^ve rises and falls in tho ground than is probably to bo obtainoil 
from any bill shading, other than what is executed by instrumental 

i-ontouring.** 

In order to use the Ungout scale clinometer without extraneous 
help, some knowledge of arithmetic, including decimals, is re«iuisito ; 
but the agency employed in producing the topopaphi*^ maps of the 
Survey of India includes men of tho most varied training, from tho 
highly-trained Euroi»ean survej’or down to tho native pupil. Many 
native surveyors, who are exoeUent topographers, could not write down 
in dedmala a reeling from tho tangent scale of tho clinometer, unless it 
happened to be one of the numhcroil readings; and if any one else were 
to write it doa-n for them, they would not lie able, after measuring off 
their distance on the plane Ublc, to work out the resulting reUtive 
height. It 8eeme<l a pity that tho use of so convenient an instrument 
should be confinotl to a section of tho topographers, and in order to 
extend its nscfulneas to all. Major Hill, the lX*puty-Sni)orintondent in 
charge of the Konkan Topographical Survey, applied himself to devise 
some means by which any .me who can read a scale of feet on a pro¬ 
tractor (and of course all tho topographers, however inexperienced, can 
do this) might be able, with the help of the tangent scale clinometer, to 
obtain h'ls relative height at once, while sketching his ground. The 
following is the plan, which occurroil to him on the 15th of February, 18S4, 
by which any one, after measuring with his compasses the dmUnce on 
his plane table between his position and that of a distant point, whose 
height is known, and after noticing where that distant point falls on 
the Ungont scab when he obserVes to it with his clinometer, even 
though he may not oompreheml the numbering of tho scale, can obtain 
his relative height vrith reference to the distant point in a few secrads. 

At one corner, say the south-east comer of the plane-table graticule, 
and slightly outside it, a vertical anti horixootal lino are draam at right 
angles to each other, meeting at tho {loiut P, marked on tho acoom- 
panj-ing diagram; tho vertical lino is gTa*luatc<l by me^ of any 
convenient scale of et^ual |iart8, st> as to give a scale of relative heights, 
tho horizontal lino is left ungraduatetl. From these two lines relative 
heights can bo obtained with the help of citlier a |>arallel ralor, or of a 
detached right-angle<l triangle carrying a scale of tangenta carefully 
copied fr\.m tluit on the clinometer. 
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To tiiftblft A patnUol niler to 1* employihb decinml scale of tangcnt^r 
mufit 1* indicstcd aloug iho adoptetl tscfdf) of relative height#, on thtr 
tHipowite aide of the vertical lino ; tho decimal nototiou iu employed hero, 
bocaiue omployod oti the nctnal olinometar. 

To obtain relative heights ^ivith tho help of tho parallel niler, n 
certain ooiivenient diataoou ia aolectctl, and ita wpiivalont, on the jjaiao 
rtcnlo OH that on which the survey is Iwing made, is laiil off along tho 
nograduatcil horizontal lino from P, the point of its intenjection with 
tho vertical line, Thia distaiico i# called the “sotting-point diatance," 
and its extremitj-' farthest from P is called the setting point (S,P,} 

Ill the diagram the setting-point cliatanco is equal to 10,000 foot. 
The conveuienco of this particular value ia that, when it is emjdojcd, 
the divisions of the scale of tangoiita ngreLf ^idth those of the scale of 
relative heights, so that one scale can Iw readily conatrncted from the 
ether* The setting-point distance multiplied by any juirtioular tangent 
will equal the relative height at tho same spot as that tangent on the 
vortical line. Thna 10,000 x -06 = 600. Relative heights depending 
on distances longer or shorter than tho setting-point distanco are found 
as fallows on Uio principle of similar triangles 

Mark off Aii-ith tho compasses a tliatfliiea from P along tho heriKontal 
lino equal to the distance ou the piano table between the obstnwer^s 
jxisitian and the distant point whose height is known, and which has 
been ohservod too with tho clinometer. Place tho eilgo of tho parallel 
mler through tlio sotting point, and through tho point on tho scale of 
tangents corresponding to the reading of tho clinometer, mide tho 
parallel mler until its edge passes through the point marked off wdth 
tho com passes. Its intersection with the scale of relative heights will 
then givo tho height required. Thus if the distance on the piano tahlo- 
were one mile, or SO Gnnter^s chains, and the clinouiotor reading wt^te 
*0+, tho relative height would at onco bo found to bo ^11 foot. 

It will bo notiooil that no knowledge of arithiuctic is involved lit 
this procedure j Iho olacrver has only to make with bis compasses a 
meoifuremont, the value of which he nceil not know, and romeniber tho 
position of tho distant |H>int on tho scale oif tangents, which scale might 
ho lettered iustoad of unniliered, so for us this process of finding thfr 
relative height i# concemod. 

If itiMtcad of a^porallel ruler, a iletachid Kght’anglcd triRnglo eam'- 
ing tho decimal scale of tangents which is shown opposite to tho scale nf 
heights, Uio ]ut>ocoding is oven simpler. Apply the setting point, whicii 
in thin COSO is markcil on. tho haso of tho triangle, to tho spot on tlio 
horisontal lino obtained by mensnremunt from the plane table—the boiler 
of the triangle and the horiBantal lino being coincidentr—then lay off from 
tho upright tangent scaleof Iho triangle the cUuometer reivding: the line 
joining theso points will intersect the scalu of mlntivo heights, at the 
height roquired, I'his lino must be pnxlticed when tho ilistanw from 
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tlio obsener to tlio JistAnt point, m nitNisured from tlio piano 

taUo» cxcooila tlio aetting^point distanco y for then the iK-iiit oii tho 
horiaontal line and the point laid off from the scale of tangentB wiU 
ftill to the kft t>f tho Bcalc of relative heighta. It is not ueoesa^" 
actually to .iraw a lino in pencil through these poujts: a utraight-cil^, 
Huch aa a shle of tho detached tnauglo or the edge of the pliuie teble, 
sight rule is placed ho aa to pass tlirongli them, and where it intetucctu 
tho acale of xelativo heighta, is tlio point Mnght for, 

A Buhatitote for the triangle might bo or^mstructed of luctal conBitit- 
ing of two arms, o»e carry ing a ucalo of tangents, and tho other marheJ 
»vitli the aetting point, hinged together at the aero end of the tati^nt 


Hoalc, and forming a right 
angle when in utte, as shown 
in the figure, and aucli an 
ijiatmuient might be gtailu- 
ated so OH to serve in addi¬ 
tion as a protector, l>ut 
practically tho detached 
paper triangle may perhaps 
ho all that iB generally 
necessary, for it can be 
atjcdwith ease and mpidity, 
and w'hcii it becomes worn 




necessary'. 


out, another can he coruftmetod iu a few mimitaB hy applying the edge 
of a sheet of note-iiaper to tho KCalo of relative heights, nad iimrking off 
the necessaiy divisions from it with a pen on the odgo of tho noto-pai>er; 
the setting point being obtained in a similar way from a morketl spot on 

the horizimtal lino- , . 

^^'llen tlie scale of aurvoy is email, and tlio setting-pomt djstanco of 
10,000 foot becomes so abort on paper, that a Uno p^ng through tho 
setting point aud a leading on tho tangent Bcalo might iutomect tho 
scale of relatiTO heights at too acute an angle to give a good result, tho 
setting point of » larger scale may. ho used with advantage. Thus the 
setting ^KJiut for tho scale of 4 inches to a mile may' be need to obtain 
relative heights w hen tho Bcalo of survey ia 1 inch to a mile. In this 
ease the distance between the obsarver^s pewitiou and his distimt oliservcd 
point is taken off the plane table with tho compassea, and tho compajaca 
are ma^lu to step 4 isnch intervals along the boriwmtal lino from P, 
thus giving a length on thei 4-iuch scale equivalent to the distAnco 
niensiirod off on the 1 inch scale. Tho relative height is tlion obtaimsl 
as if the mcftsnromciit from the plane table had been made on the 
4-iuch scale. 

In all ordinary cases tho arrangement which bus been described ia 
quite Euffieient, scale of relative heights as drawn on the aooom- 
panying diagram being made to servo for both elevations and depressions. 
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But in tlio C£U» of tLo luesperieuced native pnpil, it wiglit ba 

Ticctssaiy to nxtctid llie Bca.lo ot Tolutive beiglttA fruin P in botli tiirto* 
tianfl* Ill tluB cfttio tbo pupil would be furnisbed ivith n plane table 
havmg BUuli a BcaJn Jiloog ibo ea«tom luatgiti of ita graiticcle, the 
horizontal lino drawn from P being nmno to coindHc with a pamllel 
of latitude about the centre of the iHmrd, and hia detaclied truiiigle 
would be graduated on both rides of the j>apor. 

As the trigonoiuetrical and tmvetwi heights of a toiiogmphicat 
Snrvoy, such as tbe Konkan Surroy, am always fairly nnuieroua and 
well distribated, the baaea mcaanred from the plane tables for obtaining 
relative or appTos.itiJiata heightH need never bo of great length. In the 
caao of nativo surveyonSt Ibeso bases or borizontal distances should not 
exceed 2 niilcti* or 1 flO chains, in length, atid the angles of elevation or 
depression bihon with the dinoiuetcr to trigcmonietrieal or traverse 
jrointa would not ordinarily orc«d about 12\ The acalo of ting^nts on 
the detached triangle, or on the vertical lino Irom P, is rofttricted 
accordingly. Willi a mnge so limited, the values of an approsiu^to 
height obtained from cbnomctrical oliservations to several distant points 
whoeei heights are known, am very accurate and acconlant. 

It would appear, from wbat has lieen quoted from the Surveyor- 
GeneraJ’s CirmUar Chxlcrs, that for oidinaiy topographiaii purijotsoa, and 
when the base.^ just mentioned do not exceed 2 miles in length, it is 
unneoesuaTy to correct approxituate heights for curvature and rofmetion j 
for that correction when the base measurea 2 tuilea is not much more 
than 2 feet. Such a refineineut need not oe attempted by the native 
survey ere; but when gieak^r acaaracy is desirad.or when the clinometeT 
is employed at distances exceeding 3 miles, the resulting api>roxuuate 
heights should bo cometed for enr^aturo and mfrimtion. tlio 

distance fa wi7er, and C = the repaired ct^nroction for cun atom and 
refnvetion in it will be found that C = D^; po that it is only 

necessary to multiply the square of the distance in miles by 68. and cut 
off tho last tvo figures of the pniduot, to obtain the correctioii in feet- 
TIVTien the diatancu does not exceed 5 uitlca, the still-more-Misily ealcn- 
latod equation C = !>’ will bo found aufildcniiy acecreto. 
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